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CHAP*  LXV. 


iUrmrton  q^  ttmwr  or  Tamerlane  to  the  throne  of  Samareand,- 
HU  Cwique9t9  in  Petaiaj  Georgia^  Tartaryj  Ru^sia^  Indian 
Syria,  and  JnatoHa^^Hia  Turkish  War..*Defeat  and  Cafitivity 
^Bajazet»*^Death  qf  Timour,.*Civil  War  of  the  Sana  ofBajw^ 
zet.^.Beeioraticn  of  the  TurkUh  Monarchy  hy  Mahomet  the 
^ret— Siege  qf  Conetantinofiie  by  Amurath  the  Second* 

THE  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the    cRAP. 
first  object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour.  To  live  in  the  me-     LXV. 
mory  and  esteem  of  future  ages  was  the  second  wish  of  his  ^'^^^^^^ 
inagnanimous  spirit*  All  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of*Ti^ 
of  his  reign  were  diligendy  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his  **<>''*»  <» 
secretaries:'  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  per* 
80I1B  best  informed  of  each  particular  transaction;  and  it  is 
believed  in  the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  mo« 
iiarch  himself  cointposed  the  commentaries^  of  his  life,  and 

1  These  joarnals  were  coznmtmicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefeddm  AIi» 
a  native  of  Vead^  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  history  of  Timonr 
Beg,  which  has  been  tnnsiated  into  French  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix  (Paris, 
17^  in  4  vols.  12mo).  and  has  always  been  my  faithfitl  grujde.  His  geogra- 
phy andchroDology  are  wonderfully  accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public 
nosy  chough  he  servilely  pimises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour's 
attention  to  procure  intelbgence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  may  be 
seen  io  the  Institutions,  p.  215.  217.  349.  351. 

3  These  Coftimentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe :  but  Mr.  White  gives 
some  liope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his  friend  Major 
Thevy^  who  had  read  m  the  East  this  '*  minute  find  faithful  n»r»tivc  of  an  in* 
"  ter^tting  and  eventful  period.** 

TOL*  yiii«  B 
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CHAP,  the  in^Htutions^  of  his  goveminent.^  But  these  cares  were 
'  inefiectual  for  the  preservation  of  his  fame,  and  these  pre- 
cious memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language  were 
concealed  from  the  world,  or  at  least  from  the  knowledge  of 
Europe.  The  nations  which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base 
and  impotent  revenge ;  and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the 
tale  of  calumny,^  which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  charac- 
ter, the  person,  and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane.^  Yet  his 
real  merit  would  be  enhaiiped,  rather  than  debased,  by  the 
elevation  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of  Asia;  nor  can  his 
lameness  be  a  theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weak- 
ness to  blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honourable,  infirmity. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefeasible  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubdess  a  rebel  sub- 
ject; yet  he  sprang  from  the  noUe  tribe  of  Berlass:  his  fifth 
ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian,  had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai, 
in  his  new  realm  of  Transoxiana;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  .least 
by  the  females,^  with  the  Imperial  stem.'  He  was  bom  forty 

3  I  «in  fgnonnt  whither  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or  Mogid 
Unguage,  be  stsll  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English  translation  smd 
most  valuable  index,  was  published  {Oxford,  1783,  in  4to)  by  the  Joint  labours 
of  Major  Davy,  and  Mr.  White  the  Arabic  professor.  This  work  has  bem 
since  translated  from  the  Persic  into  French  (Paris,  1787)  by  M.  Langles»  a. 
learned  Orientalist,  who  has  added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

4  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imitate,  tlie 
mstitutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator  relies  on  their  inter* 
nal  evidence :  but  if  any  suspicions  shoukl  arise  of  fraud  and  fiction,  they  will 
not  be  dispelled  by  Major  Davy's  letter.  The  Orientals  have  never  cultivated 
the  art  of  critidsm  \  the  patronage  of  a  prince,  lets  honourable  perhaps,  b  not 
less  lucrative  than  that  of  a  bookseller :  nor  eln  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that 
a  Persian,  the  real  author,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and 
price,  of  the  woiiL 

5  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style ;  AkmedU  Aralmadii  (Ahmed  Ebn 
Aiabshah)  Vita  et  Xirum  gntarwm  Thnuri,  Arabics  et  Latine.  JSdidit Samuei 
Saariau  Manger.  Pyanequer^^  1767, 2  torn,  in  4to.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever 
a  maliciousvaad  often  an  ignorant,  enemy :  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are 
injurious ;  as  how  tile  wicloed,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &c.  Th« 
copious  article  of  Timvr,  in  Biblkyth^ue  Oneniale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  aa 
d'Herfaelot  indifierentiy  draws  his  materials  (p.  877...888.)  from  Khondemir^ 
Ebn  Schounah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

6  DemirCT  TTmour,  ugnifies,  in  the  Turkish  language.  Iron;  and  Meg  is 
the  ap))ellation  of  a  lord  of  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  Tetter  or  accent,  it  is 
changed  into  Z^enCf  or  lame ;  and  a  European  corruption  confounds  the  two 
words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane. 

7  After  xtlating  tome  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour  Lenc,  Arabshah  is 
compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinsman  of  Zingis,  per  mu- 
lieres  (as  he  lisevishly  adds]  laqueos  Satanx  (pars  i.  c.  1.  p.  25).  The  testi- 
mony of  Abnighazi  Khaa  (P.  il  c.  5.  P.  v.  c.  4.)  is  clear,  unquestionable*  and 
decittve. 

S  Accoiding  toons  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ikncestor  of  Zingis,  udth« 
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uiks  to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of  Setear,  m  CHAP, 
die  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his  fiithen  were  the    ^^^• 
hereditaiy  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thousand 
hone.*  His  birth^  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  anar- 
chy which  announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and 
open  a  new  field  to  adventurous  amUtion.    The  khans  of 
Zagatai  were  extinct;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence; 
and  their  domestic  feuds  could  only  be  suspended  by  the 
fxmquest  and  tyranny  of  die  khans  of  Kasfagar,  who,  with  an 
army  of  Getes  or  Calmucks,^^  invaded  die  Trsnsozian  Hk  fint 
kmgdom.   From  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age^  Timour  had  ^^' 
entered  the  field  of  action:  in  die  tweiity«fifih,  he  stood  forth     A.  D. 
as  the  deUverer  of  his  country ;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of    ^-Jq^' 
the  people  were  turned  towards  an  hero  who  stdfered  in  their 
cause.    The  chiefs  of  the  law  and  of  the  army  had  pledged 
dieir  salvation  to  support  him  with  their  Uves  and  fortunes; 
but  in  die  hour  of  danger  they  were  silent  and  afraid ;  and» 
after  waiting  seven  days  on  the  hills  of  Samarcand,  he  re^ 
treated  to  die  desart  widi  only  sixty  horsemen.    The  fugi- 
tives were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom  he  repulsed 
with  incredible  slaughter,  and  hb  enemies  were  forced  to 
exclaim,  ^  Timour  u  a  wonderful  man :  fortune  and  the  di- 
^  vine  favour  are  with  him.''   But  in  th»  bloody  action  his 
own  followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which  was 
soon  diminished  by  the  deserdon  of  three  Carizmians.  He 
wandered  in  the  desart  Mrith  hb  wife,  seven  companions,  and 
four  horses;  and  six^-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a  loath- 

aintfa  of  TiiDOiir»  were  brothers ;  and  tbey  agreed,  that  the  postepty  of  the  el- 
der should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  khan,  and  that  the  oeacendanti  of  the 
younger  ahoold  611  the  office  of  their  minister  and  g;eneral.  This  tradition  was 
at  least  convenient  to  jostify  the  JSrtt  steps  of  Timour's  ambition  (Institutions^ 
p.  24,  35.  firom  ^e  MS.  fragments  of  Timour's  history). 

9  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abdfeda's  Geography  (Chorasmiae, 
Ice  Desaripdo,  p.  60, 61),  -in  the  iiid  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geo- 


10  See  his  natinrity  in  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  tom.  ii.  p.  466),  as 
it  was  cast  1^  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson  Ulugh  Beg.  He  was  bom  A.  D. 
1336,  April  9,11<*  S7  P.  M.  lat.  36.  I  know  not  whether  they  can  prove  the 
great  Gonjoncdon  of  the  planets  from  whence,  like  other  conquerors  and  pro- 
phets, Thnour  derived  the  surname  of  Sahd>  Keran,  or  master  of  the  con- 
jnctkms  (BiUkx.  Orient,  p.  878). 

11  In  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kashgar  ar» 
most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  Uzbeks,  a  name  which  belongs  to  another 
faimnch  and  country  of  Tartars  ( Abulghazi,  P.  v.  c  5.  P.  vii.  c.  5).  Could  I 
be  sore  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkuh  original,  I  would  boldly  pronounce,. 
that  the  Institutions  were  framed  a  century  after  the  death  of  TimouTa  since 
ii(  cstikbliibjnent  of  the  Iftbeki  in  Transoxiana. 
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CHAP*  some  dangeon,  from  whence  he  escaped  by  hi*  own  connge, 
^J^'  id  Ac  remorse  of  the. oppressor.  After  swimming  the 
brood  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led  dur- 
ing some  months,  the  fife  of  a  vagrant  and  oudaw,  on  the 
borders  of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fame  shone  brighter 
ki  adversity;  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his 
person,  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the  vari« 
COS  characters  of  men  for  their  advantage,  and  above  all  for 
his  own*  On  his  return  to  his  nadve  country,  Timour  was 
successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  conCsdetates,  wh« 
^  anxiously  sou^  htm  in  the  desart;  ndr  can  I  refuse  t»  dee- 
crifae^  in  his  podietic  simpficity,  one  of  their  f&rPmsttt  en- 
counters. He  presented  Mmseli  as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs^ 
who  were  at  die  head  of  seventy  horse.  ^  When  theiy  eyes 
••  ieO  upon  me,**  says  Timour,  **  they  were  overwhehned 
**  with  joy;  and  they  alighted  from  their  horses ;  and  Aey 
*^  came  and  kneeled ;  and  they  kissed  niy  stirrup*  I  afiio 
^  came  down  f«cHn  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my 
^^  arms.  And  I  put  my  tuiban  on  the  head  of  the  fiv^t  cMef; 
^  and  my  girdle,  rich  itt  jeweb  and  wrought  with  gold,  I 
«^  bound  oa  the  loina  ot  the  seeond ;  and  the  third,  I  clothed 
^  in  my  ownccwt*  Aaid  Chey  wept, and  I  W6pt  also;  mifStte 
^^  hour  of  pnDjrer  was  arrived,  sMd  we'  fraytd^  And  we 
*'^  mounted  our  hovses,  and  eaase  to  my  dweffing ;  and  I 
^^  collected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast.''  Kis  trusty  bands 
were  soon  encreased  by  the  bravest  6t  the  tribes ;  he  led 
them  against  a  superior  foe  }  and  after  some  vicissitudes  of 
war,  the  Gates  were  finally  driven  from  the  kingdom  of 
Transoxiana.  He  had  done  much  for  his  own  gl6ry ;  but 
much  remained  to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted,  and 
some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equals  to 
obey  him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emfa* 
Houssein  compelled  him  Co  accept  a  vicious  and  unwordiy 
colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives« 
Their  union  was  short  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timom-, 
in  their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach 
of  injustice  and  perfidy:  and,  after  a  small  defeat,  Houssein 
was  slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed,  for  dte 
last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord«  At  the 
age  of  thirty-four,**  and  in  a  general  diet  or  courouhaiy  he 
12  The  1st  book  of  Sberefeddia  is  employed  on  tfM  private  life  of  die  her^i 
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WW  imreseed  vUi  Imperial  command,  but  hd  tffiscied  to  ct!A1^. 

levcre  llie  houfle  of  Zingis ;  and  whik  die  emir  Timour  ^[i^-w 

leigned  over  Zagatai  and  the  East,  ^  nominal  khan  sirred  Heuc^ndt 

as  a  private  ofker  in  the  armies  of  his  servant*    A  fertile  the  thvom 

kii^om,  five  hundred  miks  in  kngth  and  in  breaddi,  might  ^  ^'^^'^ 

have  satisfied  die  ambition  of  a  sdbject )  bat  Timour  aspired     ^^70, 

to  the  dominion  of  the  wofld ;  and  before  hia  death,  the       ^* 

erown  of  Zagatai  was  one  of  the  twenty^seven  crowns  which 

he  htA  placed  on  his  head.  Without  expatiathig  on  the  vic« 

forics  of  thirty«»five  campaigns ;  without  describing  the  fines 

of  march,  which  he  repeaiedlj^  traced  over  the  contittentr  of 

Aria ;  I  shall  brkfly  represent  his  conquests  in,  I.  Persia, 

iL  Taftavf ,  and.  III.  ifMlia,^^  and  from  thence  proceed  to- 

the  more  interesting  narrative  of  his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge,  of  ho-  Hi«  am- 

nour  or  zelJ,  of  right  6t  convenience,  may  be  readily  found  ^^*5J[^ 

in  the  jurisprudence  of  conquerors.     No  sooner  had  Ti-     1370... 

moor  te-nnited  to  the  patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  j,  of  p^^ 

couotties  of  Carizme  and  Candahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes«^  A.  D. 

1380 
towards  the  kingdoms  of  Iran  dr  Persia.     From  the  Oxus    13937 

to  the  Tigris^  that  exteiteitfe  country  was  left  without  a  !aw- 
fid  sovereign  since  the  death  of  Abousaid,  the  last  of  the 
desceiidants  of  the  great  Holacou.  Peace  and  justice  had 
been  banished  from  the  land  ri)ove  forty  years ;  and  the 
Mogul  invader  might  seem  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  an  op- 
presoedpeopk.  Thweir  petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed  hhn 
wid^  confederate  ttms :  they  separately  stood,  and  succes- 
sirety  fidl ;  and  the  difference  of  their  fate  was  only  marked 
by  the  promptitude  of  submission  or  the  obstinacy  of  resist- 
ance. Itvalum,  prince  of  Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  the 
footstool  of  the  Imperial  throne.  His  peace-offerings  of 
siQeSy  horses  and  jewels,  were  composed,  according  to  the 
Tartar  fiahion,  each  artick  of  nine  pieces ;  but  a  critical 
spectattH*  observed,  that  there  were  only  eight  slaves.  ^  I 
*•  myself  am  the  ninA,'*  replied  Ibrahim,  who  was  prepared 
for  die  remark ;  and  his  flattery  was  rewarded  by  the  smile 

and  lie  himself  or  his  secretwy  (^InstitutionB,  p.  3...77),  enlarges  with  pleasure 
«o  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which  most  truly  constitute  his  perumal 
mcrk.  It  even  shines  through  the  dark  colouring  of  Arabshah,  P.  i.  c.  1...12. 
13  The  conquests  of  Pern»,  Tartary*  and  Indiat  are  represented  in  the  iid 
aad[  Sid  books  of*  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Aiabshahj  c.  X3...55.  Consult  the  ex. 
sefleat  lodexea  to  the  Institutions. 
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CHAP,   of  Timoun"  Shah  Mansour,  prince  of  Pars,  or  die  proper 
^^^'    Persia,  was  ooe  of  the  least  powerful,  but  most  dangeroiia^ 


of  hi^  enemies.  In  a  batttle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he 
broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  c^ul^or 
main-body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  were  the  emperor  fought 
in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guards  remain* 
ed  near  the  standard  of  Timour ;  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  received  on  his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  scy- 
metar:^'  the  Moguls  rallied;  the  head  of  Mansour  was 
thrown  at  his  feet,  and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour 
of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  ^l  the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race. 
From  Shiraz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  gulf  $  and 
the  richness  and  weakness  of  Ormuz'^  were  displayed  in 
an  annual  tribute  pf  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold* 
Bagdad  was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  ca^ 
liphs ;  but  the  noblest  conquest  of  Houlacou  could  not  be 
overlooked  by  his  aimbitioiLis  succcesson  The  whole  course 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the  mouth  to  the  sourcea 
of  those  rivers,  was  reduced  to  his  obedience :  he  entered 
Edessa ;  and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chas- 
tised for  the  sacrilegious  pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.  In 
the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  native  Christians  still  braved - 
the  law  and  the  sword  of  Mahomet ;  by  three  expeditiona 
he  obtained  the  merit  of  the  gazie,  or  holy  war ;  and  the 
prince  of  Teflis  became  his  proselyte  and  friend. 
II.  Of  IL  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  the  invasion  of 

a"d^70  Turkestan,  or  the  eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour 
...isaS:      could  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes :  he  passed  the 

14  The  pevCTcncc  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterious  number  of  mot,  is  de- 
clared by  Abiilghazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  his  Oeneadogical 
Hi^ory  into  nine  parts. 

15  According  to  Arabshah  (P.  i.  c.  28.  p.  183),  the  coward  Timour  ran 
away  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Mansour  under  the 
women's  gannents.  Perhaps  Sberefeddin  (I.  iU.  c.  35.)  has  magnified  hii 
courage. 

16  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  city,  on  th« 
continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a  neighbouring  island 
without  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kings  of  Ormuz,  rich  in  the  Indian 
trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large  territories  both  in  Fersiaand  Arabiai 
but  they  were  at  first  the  tributaries  of  the  sultans  of  Kerman,  and  at  last  wert 
delivered  (  A.  D.  1505)  by  the  Portugiiese  tyrants  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
vizirs  (Marco  Polo,  1.  i.  c.  15, 16.  fol.  7, 8.  Abulfeda  Geograph,  tabul.  xi.  p. 
261,  262.  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens'  History  of 
Persia,  p.  376..  416.  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ramusio, 
of  Ludovico  Barthema  (1503),  fol.  167.  of  Andrea  Corsali  (1517),  fol  202, 
203,  and  of  Odosirdo  Bari)e8sa  (in  1516),  fol.  315...318). 
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Shooo,  snbdutd  the  kingdom  of  Caahgsfr,  and  marched  ae-  CUAP. 
ven  times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  moat  distant  ^^^* 
camp  was  two  months  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  to  the  ninrth-east  of  Sacmarcand;  and  his  emirs,  who 
tnnrersed  the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia 
a  mde  memorial  of  dieir  exploits.  The  conquest  of  Kipzak, 
en*  the  western  Tartary,'^  was  founded  on  the  double  mo- 
tive of  aiding  the  distressed,  and  chastising  the  ungratefiiL 
Toctamish,  a  fiiptive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected 
in  his  court:  the  ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dis- 
missed  with  an  haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the  same 
day  by^the  armies  of  Zagatai ;  and  their  success  establish- 
ed Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of  the  north.  But  after 
a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new  khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the 
stre&gdi  of  his  benefactor ;  the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed- 
him,  of  the  sacTed  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through 
Alt  gates  of  Deihend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of  nine- 
ty thousand  horse :  with  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kipzak, 
Bolgarta,  Circasaia,  and  Russia,  he  passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  , 
the  palaces  of  Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the 
winter  snows,  to  contend  for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  oft^xA, 
a  mild  expostulation  and  a  glorious  victory,  the  emperor  a!d^i^ 
resolved  on  revenge :  and  by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  ...139$. 
Caspian,  and  the  Vdlga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such 
mfjb/ty  powers,  that  thirteen  miles  were  measured  from 
his  right  to  his  left  wing*  In  a  march  of  five  months,  they 
rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man ;  and  their  daily  subsist- 
ence was  often  trusted  to  the  fortune  of  the  chace.  At 
length  the  armies  encountered  each  other ;  but  the  treache- 
ly  of  the  standard-bearer,  who,  in  the  heat  of  action,  re- 
versed the  Imperial  standard  of  Kipzak,  determined  the 
victory  of  the  Zagatais ;  and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  lan- 
goi^  of  the  Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the 
wind  of  desolation.'*  He  fled  to  the  Christian  duke  of  Li- 
Auania ;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  and^ 
after  fifteen  batdes  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  perished 

17  Anbflliah  had  tnTcUed  into  Kipzak,  and  acquired  a  singolar  knowledga 
•f  die  gec^gnifhy,  cities,  and  revolutions,  of  that  northern  regkm  (P.  i.  c.  45 

IB  Imckntions  of  Tmumr,  p.  133.  135.  Mr.  VThite,  the  editor,  bestows 
«iiiie  aniiajMJfeiskm  on  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin  (I.  iii.  c.  13, 13» 
U}»wIk>  was  i|;nonu[it  of  the  designs  of  TinkOttTy  sad  tbs  tnis  spr^^ 
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CHAP,  in  the  ^tlds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemjr  caiv 
^J['  lied  Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Russia:  a  cbke 
of  the  reigning  faniiy  was  made  prisoner  amidst  the  ruins 
of  his  capital;  and  Yeletz^  by  the  pride  and  ignoraace  of 
the  Orientals,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
metropolis  of  the  nation*  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Taiur,  a&d  the  resbtance  would  have  been  ieeUe^ 
since  die  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  placed  in  a  miraculoua 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  protection  they  ascribed  the 
caaual  and  Yidimtary  retreat  of  die  conqueror.  AndMtioin 
and  prudence  recalled  him  to  the  South,  the  desolate  coua^ 
try  was  exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  vrere  enriched 
widi  cm  immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of  Antioch,^ 
Mid  of  ingou  of  gold  and  silver.*^  On  the  banks  of  the  Don^ 
^r  Timats,  he  received  an  humble  deputitfionfrom  the  oon«> 
•Ills  and  merchanu  of  Egypt,*^  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia^ 
and  Biscay,  who  occupied  die  commerce  and  city  of  Tana^ 
or  Azopb,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  offered  their 
gifts,  adiiiired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  his  n^al  word. 
But  the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  explored  die  state  of 
the  magazines  and  harbour,  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
destructive  presence  of  the  Tartars.  The  cily  was  reduned 
to  ashes ;  the  Modems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed ;  bat 
all  tha  Christians,  who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships,  wem  oku 
demned  eidier  to  death  or  slavery."*  Revenge  prompted 
him  to  bum  the  cities  of  Send  and  Astrachan,  die  monu« 
menu  of  rising  civilization;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed,  that 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  regbn  of  perpetual  daylight,  n 

19  The  fun  of  Russia  ai«  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the  l»cn  of 
Antioch  has  never  been  famous ;  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins.  *I  suspect  that 
k  was  soaie  maaufactiire  of  £urope,  vrhich  the  Hame  merchants  bui  kaport^ 
ed  br  the  way  of  Nvvo^orod. 

2u  M.  Lev&ique  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  u.  p.  247.  Vie  de  Timour,  p.  64.,. 
cor.  befoflt  the  French  version  of  the  Institutes)  has  corrected  the  error  of 
SberefeddiHf  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour*s  conquests.  His  argu-  . 
ments  are  superfluous,  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Russian  Annals  is  sufficient 
to  pvove  that  Moscow,  which  six  yean  before  had  been  taken  by  Tocaunidi» 
f shaped  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable  invader. 

21  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo,  is  mentioned  in  Barbaro's  voy- 
age to  Tana'ui  1436,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  TRamusio,  tom.ii.  fol.  92). 

22  The  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Shetefcddm  (1.  iii.  c.  SS) ;  and  much 
■ion partkuMy  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle  (Andreas  de  Redusiis 
de  Qiiero,  in  Chron.  Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom. 
SOL  p.  eQ3...80S).  He  had  coiiverscd  with  the  Mianis,  two  Venetian  brothers, 

.  (toe  of  whom  had  been  sent  a  deputy  to  the  camp  of  TiflBOUr^  and  the  odier 
kailoafe  at  AsDph  three  soM  and  12,000  ducitt. 
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scraqge  phenomenon,  which  authorised  his^  Mahometan  chap. 
doctors  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer.*'     ^^^' 

III.  When  Timour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  tod  emirs  JjfT?*' 
the  invasion  of  India  or  Hindostan,'^  he  was  answered  by  a  Hindos- 
murmur  of  discontent:  "The  rivers!  and  the  n^ountains  ^"i  j^ 
^  and  desarts !  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour !  and  the  ele-     1398. 
^^phants,  destroyers  of  men!"  But  the  displeasure  of  the      ^^' 
emperor  was  m<M^  dreadful  than  all  these  terrors ;  and  his 
superior  reason  was  convinced,,  that  an  enterprise  of  such 
tremendous  aspect  was  safe  and  easy  in  the  execution.    He 
was  informed  by  his  spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of 
HindoBtan:  the  Soubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the 
standard  of  rebellion ;  and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  sultan 
Mahmood  waa  despised  even  in  the  haram  of  Delhi.    The 
Mogul  army  moved  in  three  great  divisions :  and  Timour 
observes  with  pleasure,  that  the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  ' 
thousand  horse  most  fortunately  correspond  with  the  ninety- 
two  names  or  epithets  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.     Between 
the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus,  they  crossed  one  of  die  ridges  of 
mountains,  wUch  are  styled  by  the  Arabian  geographers, 
The  stony  girdles  of  the  earth.    The  highland  robbers  were 
subdued  or  extirpated;  but  great  numbers  of  men  and  horses 
perished  in  the  snow ;  the  emperor  himself  was  let  down  a 
precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold,  die  ropes  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cubits  in  length ;  and,  before  he  could  reach  the 
bottom,  this  dangerous  operation  was  five  times  repeated. 
Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  ordinary  passage  of  Attokf 
and  successively  traversed,  in  the  foot-steps  of  Alexander, 
the  Pwyai^  or  five  rivers,*^  that  fall  into  the  master-stream. 
From  Attok  to  Delhi,  the  high  road  measures  no  more  than. 
six  hundred  miles ;  but  the  two  conquerors  deviated  to  the 
soudi-east;  and  the  modve  of  Timour  was  to  join  his  grand- 

23  Shcrcfcddin  only  says  (I .  iii.  c.  13  ),  that  the  rays  of  the  setting,  and  thost 
of  the  ziang  sun,  were  scarcely  sepamted  hy  any  interval ;  a  problem  which 
may  be  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow  Tthc  56th  degree),  with  the  aid  of  the 
Amtnra  Borealts,  and  a  long  summer  twilight.  But  a  diiy  of  forty  days  (Khon- 
demir  apod  d'Herbelot,  p.  880.)  would  rigorously  confine  us  within  the  polar 
cnde. 

24  For  the  Indian  war,  see  the  Institutions  (p- 129...139),  the  fourth  book 
of  Sberefeddin,  and  the  hi&tor}'  of  Ferishta  (m  Dovr,  vol.  ii.  p.  1...20),  which 
throvra  a  general  light  on  the  ajfairs  of  Hindostan. 

25  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  five  eastern  branches  of  the  Indus,  have 
heen  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  accuiacy  in  Major  Rennel's 
iKomparable  map  of  Hindoatan.  In  his  Critical  Memoir,  he  illustrates  with, 
judgment  and  learning  the  inarches  of  Alexander  and  Timour. 

TOI.,   Till.  C 
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CHAP,  son,  who  had  achieved  by  his  commanci  the  conqiiest  ai 
LXV.  Mouiuin;  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  on  the  edge* 
of  the  desart^  the  MacedoDian  hero  halted  and  wept :  the 
Mogul  entered  the  desart^  reduced  the  fortress  of  Batniry 
and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gat^s  of  Delhi,  a  great  and 
flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three  centuries  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Madioinetan  kings*  The  siege,  more 
especially  of  the  csistle,  might  have  been  a  wcnrk  of  time  f 
but  he  tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  weaknesa,  the  sultaa 
Mahmoud  and  his  vizir  to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  ten 
thousand  euirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot^guards,  and 
one  bundled  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks  are  said  to 
have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoiied  daggers*^  Against 
these  monsters,  or  rather  agftinst  the  imagination  of  his 
troops,  he  condescended  to  use  son«  extraordinary  precau- 
tions of  fire  and  a  ditch  of  iron  spikes,  and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile  at  their 
own  fears;  and,  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  aoimala  were 
routed,  the  hiferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  disappeared 
from  the  field*  Timour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital  of  Hindostan  ;  and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate^ 
the  architecture  of  the  stately  mosch ;  but  the  order  or  liii^ 
eence  of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  poUuted  the  festival 
of  his  tictory.  He  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the 
blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems*  In 
this  pious  design,  he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
north-ieast  of  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  fought  several  bat-* 
ties  by  land  and  water,  and  penetrated  to  the  famous  rock 
6{  Coupele,  the  statue  of  the  cow,  that  seems  to  discbarge 
the  mighty  river,  whose  source  is  far  distant  among  the 
mountains  of  Thibet.**  His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of 
the  northern  hills ;  nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year 
justify  the  strange  foresight  of  his  emirs,  that  their  children 
in  a  warm  climate  would  degenerate  into  a  race  of  Hindoos. 

36  The  two  great  rifew,  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  rise  in  Thibet,, 
from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  same  hilU»  separate  from  each  other  to  the 
distance  of  1200  miles,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  2000  miles,  again 
meet  in  one  point  near  the  gulf  of  Bengal*  Yet  so  capricious  is  Fame,  that 
the  Burrampootef  is  a  late  discovery,  while  his  brother  Ganges  has  be^n  ths 
theme  of  ancient  and  modem  story.  Covpcle,  the  scene  of  Tiinoor's  laat^ 
▼ictory,  must  be  situate  near  Lddong,  1100 miles  from  Calcutta;  aiid»  ift 
1774,  a  Britiih  camp !  (Kennel's  Mem<nn,  p.  7. 59. 90*  91.  99). 
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It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Ttmour  was  in-  CHAP, 
formed,  by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturbances  which  ^  ]^!^'  ^ 
had  arisen  on  the  conikies  of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the  hu  w«r 
revolt  of  the  Christians,  and  the  ambitious  design  of  the  sul-  against 
tan  Bajazet.  His  vigour  of  mind  and  body  was  not  impaired  Bajaset, 
by  Bixty-tfaree  years,  and  innumeraUe  fatigues;  and,  after  ^-D- 
enjoying  some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of  Sansarcand,  tembcr  1. 
he  proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into  the 
western  countries  of  Asia.*'  To  the  soldiers  who  had  ser- 
ved in  the  Indian  war,  he  granted  the  choice  of  remaining 
at  home  or  following  their  prince  ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia  were  commanded  to 
assemble  at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  die  Imperial 
standard.  It  was  first  directed  against  the  Christians  of 
Georgia,  who  were  strong  only  in  their  rocks,  their  castles, 
and  the  winter  season ;  but  these  obstacles  were  overcome 
by  the  zeal  and  poveverance  of  TimoUr:  the  rebels  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran ;  and  if  both  religions 
boasted  of  their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more  jusdy  due  to  the 
Christian  prisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  abjura- 
tion or  death.  On  his  descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  open- 
ed the  hostile  correspondence  of  complaints'  and  menaces ; 
which  fermented  two  years  before  the  final  explosion.  Be- 
tween two  jealous  and  haughty  neighbours,  the  motives  of 
quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman 
contpiests  now  touched  each  odier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erzenun,  and  the  Euphrates ;  nor  had  die  doubtful  limit 
been  ascertained  by  time  and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambi- 
tious monarchs  might  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  his  terri- 
loiy ;  of  threatening  his  vassals ;  and  protecting  his  rebels  $ 
and,  by  the  name* of  rebels,  each  understood  the  fugitive 
princes,  -whose  kingdoms  he  had  usurped,  and  whose  life  or 
Kberty  he  implacably  pursued.  The  resemblance  of  charac- 
ter was  still  more  dangerous  than  .the  opposition  of  interest; 
and  in  their  victorious  career,  Timour  was  impatient  of  an 
equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  The  first 
epistle^  of  the  Mogul  emperor  must  have  provoked,  instead 

27  See  the  Institu'ions,  p.  141.  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  Sherefed* 
iia  (I.  r  c.  1...16),  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  mto  Syria. 

28  We  have  thrtccopicsof  these ho8tacepi«tk$ in  theInstitution«(p.l4r), 
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CHAP,  of  reconciling  the  Turkish  sultan ;  whose  fahiity  and  nation 
^^^*  he  aflPected  to  despise,'*  "  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  the 
^'  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  subject  to  our  arms  and  our  laws? 
^*  that  our  invincible  forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other? 
"  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before  our  gate  ? 
"  and  that  we  have  compelled  fortune  herself  to  watch  over 
**  the  prosperity  of  our  empire?  What  is  the  foundation  of 
^  thy  insolence  and  folly?  Thou  hast  fought  some  batdes  nx 
^^  the  woods  of  Anatolia;  contemptible  trophies !  Thou  hast 
^  obtained  some  victories  over  the  Christians  of  Europe;  thy 
^'  sword  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  thy  obedience 
^^  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in  waging  vrar  against  the  infi- 
*^  dels,  is  the  sole  consideration  that  prevents  us  from  de« 
^^  stroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and  bulwark  of  the  Mos- 
"  lem  world.  Be  wise  in  time ;  reflect ;  repent;  and  avert 
"  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is  yet  suspended  over 
*^  thy  head.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a  pismire ;  why  wik  diou 
^^seek  to  provoke  the  elephants?  Alas,  they  will  trample 
^^  thee  under  their  feet."  In  his  replies,  Bajazet  poured 
forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which  was  deeply  stung  by 
such  unusual  contempt.  After  retorting  the  basest  reproach* 
es  on  the  thief  and  rebel*  of  the  desart,  the  Ottoman  recapi. 
tulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies; 
and  labours  to  prove,  that  Timour  had  never  triumphed  un« 
kss  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of  his  foes.  *'  Thy  ar- 
*^  mies  are  innumerable;  be  they  so;  but  what  are  the  arrows 
"  of  the  flying  Tartar  against  the  scymetars  and  battle«*axes 
^^of  my  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries?  I  will  guard  the 
"  princes  who  have  implored  my  protection :  seek  them  in 
**  my  tebts.  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erzeroum  are  mine^ 
^^  and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the  ar« 
^^  rears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania."  The  un- 
governable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  betrayed  him  to  an 
insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind.    "  If  I  -fly  from  thy  arms," 

in  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c.  14),  and  in  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  183. .201); 
which  agree  with  each  other  in  the  Spirit  and  substance  rather  than  in  the 
style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translated)  with  various  latitude,  from 
the  Turkish  original  into  the  Arabic  and  Persian,tongues. 

29  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the  name 
of  Turhf  and  stigmatises  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet  with  the  less  honour- 
able epithet  of  Turkmans.  Yet  1  do  nor  understand  how  the  Ottomans  could 
be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor ;  those  inland  shepherds  were  so  remote 
from  the  sea*  and  ail  maritime  affairs. 
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nod  he,  *'  may  fey  wives  be  thrice  divorced  from  my  bed :  CHAP. 
"  but  if  thou  hast  not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  may«    ^^V. 
"  est  thou  again  receive  tht/  wives  after  they  have  thriqe  en- 
"durcd  the  embraces  of  a  stranger."^*    Any  violation  by 
word  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Haram  is  an  unpardon- 
able offence  among  ths  Turkish  nations;'*  and  the  political 
qaarrel  of  the  two  monarchs  was  embittered  by  private  and 
personal  resentment.    Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timoui^ 
was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or  Se- 
baste,  a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia;  and  he  re- 
venged the  indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  garrison  of 
four  thousand  Armenians,  who  were  buried  alive  for  the 
brave  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  As  a  Musulman 
he  seemed  to  respect  the  pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who 
was  still  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Constantinople :  and  af- 
ter this  salutary  lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his 
pursuit,  and  tnmed  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
In  these  transactibns,  the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Orientals,  Timonr 
and  even  by  Timour,  is  styled  the  Kaissar  of  Soum^  ^'^^Sy^*^* 
Caesar  of  the  Romans:  a  title  which,  by  a  small  anticipation,    A.  D. 
might  be  given  to  a  monarch  who  possessed  the  provinces, 
and  threatened  the  city,  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.^' 

The  military  republic  of  the.Mamalukes  still  reigned  in 
Egypt  and  Syria:  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks  was  over- 
thrown by  that  of  the  Circassians;'^  and  their  favourite  Bar- 
kok,  from  a  slave  and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to 
the  throne.  In  the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved 
the  menaces,  corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and  detained 

30  According  to  the  Koran  (c.  ii^p.  27.  and  Sale'*s  Discourses,  p.  134),  a 
Musulman  who  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife  (who  had  thrice  repeated  the 
wQids  of  a  divorce),  could  not  take  her  again,  till  after  she  had  been  married 
to^  and  repodiated  by^  another  husband :  an  ignominious  transaction,  which  it 
ii  needless  to  aggravate  bj  supposing,  that  the  first  husband  must  see  her  en- 
joyed by  a  second  before  his  face  (Rycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Lii.c.21). 

31  The  common  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking  of  their  wo- 
men, is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  AraJbshah  to  the  Turkish  nations ; 
and  ic  k  remarkable  enough,  that  Chalcondyles  (I.  ii.  p.  55.)  had  some  know,- 
ledge  of  the  prejudice,  and  the  insult. 

32  For  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  see  the  Institutions  (p.  131. 147),  and  for 
the  PenJans,  the  Bibtioihei|ue  Orientale  (p.  882):  but  I  do  not  find  that  the 
tide  of  Caesar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  assumed  by  the  Ottomans 
themselves.  * 

33  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  iv.  I. 
xxii),  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahasen,  Ebn  Schounah,  and  Am- 
labi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our  common  stock  of  materials. 
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the  ambassadors,  of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently  expected  his 
.decease,  to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble 
reign  of  his  son  Parage.  The  Syrian  emirs*^  were  assembled 
at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion :  they  confided  in  the  fame 
and  discipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  temper  of  their 
swords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of  Damascus,  in  the 
strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the  populousness  of 
sixty  thousand  villages:  and  instead  of  sustaining  a  siege, 
they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the 
plain.  But  these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and 
union;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  desert 
or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Timour's  front  was 
covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were 
filled  with  archers  and  Greek  fire:  the  rapid 'evolutions  of 
his  cavalr}"^  completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;  the  Syrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other;  many  thousands  were  stifled 
or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the  great  street;  the  Mo- 
guls entered  with  the  fugitives;  and,  after  a  short  defence, 
the  citadel,  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surren- 
dered by  cowardice  or  treachery.  Among  the  suppliants  and 
captives,  Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the  law,  whom 
he  invited  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  personal  conference." 
The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zealous  Musulman;  but  his  Per- 
sian schools  had  taught  him  to  revere  the  memory  of  All 
and  Hosein;  and  he  had  imbibed  a  deep  prejudice  against 
the  Syrians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle  of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed  a  cap- 
tious question,  which  the  casuists  of  Bochara,  Samarcand, 
and  Herat,  were  incapable  of  resolving.  "  Who  are  the  true 
**  martyrs,  of  those  who  are  slain  on  my  side,  or  on  that  of 
'*  my  enemies?"  But  he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the 
dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied,  in  the 
words  of  Mahomet  himstjlf,  that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign, 
constitutes  the  martyr;  and  that  the  Moslemsof  either  par- 


34-  For  these  peccnt  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabshah,  though  a  partial, 
IS  a  credible,  witness  (icui.  i.  c  64... 68.  torn.  i>.  c.  1...14).  Timour  must  have 
l>een  odious  to  a  Syrian  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facts  would  have  obliged  hira» 
in  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and  himself.  His  bitters  may  correct 
the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c.  17..  29). 

35  These  i.itcres^inj;  conversations  appear  to  have  been  copied  by  Arabshah 
(torn.  i.  c.  68.  p.  625..  645.)  from  the  cadhi  and  historian  Ebn  Schounah,  a. 
principal  actor.  Yet  how  could  he  be  alive  seventy -five  years  afterwards  (d'Hcr* 
bdot,p.792)? 
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tjr,  who  fi^t  only  for  the  j^ory  of  God,  may  deserve  that  sa-  cH  ap. 
cied  a{>pellatioD«    The  true  succession  of  the  caliphs  was  a    ^^^* 
controversy  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature,  and  the  frankness 
of  a  doctor  too  honest  for  his  situation,  provoked  the  empe- 
ror to  e&daini,  ^^  Ye  are  as  false  as  those  of  Damascus:  Mo« 
**  awiyah  was  an  usurper,  Yezid  a  tyrant,  and  All  alone  is 
**  the  lawful  successor  of  the  prophet."  A  prudent  explana- 
tion restored  his  tranquillity;  and  he  passed  to  a  more  fami- 
liar topic  of  conversation.  ^^  What  is  your  age?'^  said  he  to 
the  cadhi.  "  Fifty  years."...."  It  would  be  the  age  of  my  eld- 
"  est  son:  you  see  me  here  (continued  Timour)  a  poor,  lame, 
^  decrepit  mortal.    Yet  by  my  arm  has  the  Almighty  been 
^  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of  Iran,  Touran,  and  the 
**  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood;  and  God  is  my  witness, 
^  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the  aggressor,  and 
^  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of  their  own 
^  calamity."   During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the  streets 
of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated 
virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers 
might  stimulate  their  avarice ;  but  their  cruelty  was  enfor- 
ced by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing  an  adequate 
number  of  heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  cu- 
riously piled  in  columns  and  pyramids:  the  Moguls  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  victory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems 
passed  the  night  in  tears  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  march  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  D  amascus,  where 
he  waB  rudely  encountered,  and  almost  overthrown  by  the 
armies  of  Egypt.   A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his 
distress  and  despair:  one  of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the 
enemy;  and  Syria  rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when 
the  sultan  was  driven  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape 
with  precipitation  and  shame  tohis  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandon- 
ed by  their  prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended 
their  walls;  and  Timour  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  if  they 
would  adorn  his  retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom ;  each  article  of 
nine  pieces.  But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself  into  the 
city,  under  colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated  the 
treaty;  imposed  a  contribution  of  ten  million^  of  gold;  andani-  Damascus, 
maled  his  troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrianswho  14^?^ 
had  executed,  or  approved,  the  murder  of  the  grandson  of  nuary  23, 
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CHAP.   Mahomet.  A  family  which  had  given  honourable^burial  to 
^^^'    the  head  of  Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers  whom  he  sent 
to  labour  at  Samarcand,were  alone  reserved  in  the  generid 
massacre;  and,  after  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  Damascus 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  reli- 
gious zeal  to  avenge  the  blood  of  an  Arab.  The  loases  and 
fatigues  of  the  campaign  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  and  £g}'pt ;  but  in  his  return  to  the 
Euphrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  flames;  end  justified 
his  pious  motive  by  the  pardon  and  reward  of  two  thousand 
sectari?^  of  Ali,  who  were  desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his 
son*  I  have  expatiated  on  the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark 
the  character  of  the  Mogul  hero  j  but  I  shall  briefly  mention,^* 
wad  B^-    that  he  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  p3rramid  of  ninety 
1401,  July  thousand  heads ;  again  visited  Georgia ;  encamped  on  the 
^-  banks  of  Araxes ;  and  proclaimed  his  resolution  of  march- 

ing against  the  Ottoman  emperor.  Conscious  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  war,  he  collected  his  forces  from  every  province: 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  enrolled  on  hi»  military 
list ;  ^7  but  the  splendid  commands  of  five,  and  ten,  thousand 
horse,  may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  rank  and  pensixm  of 
the  chiefs,than  of  the  genuine  number  of  effective  soldier&.^^ 
In  the  pillage  of  Syria^  the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense 
riches :  but  the  deliver}'  of  their  pay  and  arrears  fpr  seven 
years,  more  firmly  attached  them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 
Invades  During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet  had  two  * 

^"**^*»    years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  m6rc  serious  encounter. 
1402.     They  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  Ibot,^* 

36  The  maKhes  and  occupationf  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and  Otto- 
man -wars,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  29...43  )  and  Arabshah 
(tom.ii.c.  15...18).  ' 

37  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  by  Arabshah,  or  rather  by  Ebti 
Schounah,  ex  rationario  Timuri,  on  the  faith  of  a  Car'zmian  officer  (torn.  i.  c. 
68.  p.  617} ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enoug;h,  that  a  Greek  historian  (Phranza,  1. 
i.  c.  29.)  adds  no  more  than  20,000  men.  Poggius  reckons  1,000,000 ;  ano- 
ther Latin  contemporary  (Chron.  Tarvisianum,  apud  Muratori,  torn  xix.  p. 
800.)  1,100,000 ;  and  the  enormous  sum  of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German 
soldier, -who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Angora  (Leunclav.  ad  ChalcMidyl.  1. 
iii.  p.  82) .  Timour,  in  his  Iiutitutions,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops, 
his  subjects,  or  his  revenues. 

38  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  Great  Mogul  for 
his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers.  Bcrnicr's  patron  was  Penge-Ha- 
zari,  commander  of  5000  horse ;  of  which  he  maintained  no  more  thaa  500 
( Voyagxis,  torn.  i.  p.  288,  289). 

39  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army  (Institutions, 
p.  153),  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phranza  (I.  i.  c.  29),  and  swelled  bf 
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vhose  tnerit  and  fidelity  were  of  tm  unequal  ccmiplexiotk.  CHA^. 
We  may  discriminate  the  Janizaries  who  have  been  gradu-  ^^^* 
aDy  raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  thousand  men ;  a  na«- 
tional  cavalry,  the  Spahis  of  modem  times  ;  twenty  thou« 
sand  cuimssers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable 
armour ;  the  troops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of  Tartars, 
whom  he  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajazet 
had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The 
fearless  confidence  of  the  sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  Bn^ 
tagonist ;  and  as  if  he  had  chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he 
displayed  his  banners  near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Su** 
vas.  In  the  mean  while,  Timour  moved  from  the  Araxes 
through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia :  his  bold- 
ness was  secured  by  the  wisest  precautions  ;  his  speed  Was 
guided  by  order  and  discipline  ;  and  the  woods,  the  moun- 
tains)  and  the  rivers,  were  diligently  explored  by  the  flying 
squadrons,  who  marked  his  road  and  preceded  his  standard. 
Firm  m  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
kingdom^  he  avoided  their  camp;  dexterously  inclined  to  the 
left;  occupied  Cessarea;  traversed  the  salt  desart  and  the 
river  Halyss;  and  invested  Angora:  while  the  sultan,  im- 
moveable and  ignorant  in  his  post,  compared  the  Tartar 
swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail  :^^  he  returned  on  the  Bnule  of 
wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Angora;  and  as  both"*^^* 
generals  were  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains  round  1402. 
Aat  city  were  the  scene  of  ^  memorable  battle,  which  has  I^^^^* 
immortalised  the  glory  of  Timour  and^the  shame  of  Baja- 
zet. For  this  signal  victory,  the  Mogul  emperor  was  in- 
debted to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics,  with- 
out violating  the  manners,  of  his  nation,**  whose  force  still 
consisted  in  the  missile  weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a 
numerous  cavalry.  From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the 

tbe  Germmn  soldier  to  l,400j000.    It  is  evident,  that  the  Mog;uls  were  the 
mote  tramerous. 

40  It  may  not  be  useless  to  nnark  the  dts*ances  between  Angora  and  the 
neigjlibcrartng  cities,  by  the  joumies  of  the  caravans,  each  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  tmles :  to  Smyrna  xx.  to  Kiotahia  x.  to  Boursa  x.  to  Cxsarea  viii.  to  Si- 
Aofie  X.  to  Nicomedia  ix.  to  Constantinople  xii.  or  xfii.  (ace  Toumefort, 
Voyage  aa  Levant,  torn.  ii.  tettre  xxi). 

41  S«e  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  Engli&h  editors 
have  iUustrated  with  elaborate  plans,  p.  373... 40f. 

VOL.  VIII.  D  n  ] 
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CHAP,  mode  of  attack  was  the  same:  a  foremost  line  first  advanced 
^^^'  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a  just  order  by  die 
squadrons  of  the  great  vanguard.  The  general's  eye  watch- 
ed over  the  field,  and  at  his  command  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  right  and  left  wings  successively  moved  forwards  in 
their  several  divisions,  and  in  a  director  oblique  line:  the 
enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  attacks;  and  each 
attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victor}%  If  they  all  proved  fruit- 
less or  imsuccessful,  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  emperor 
himself,  who  gave  the  signal  of  advancing  to  the  standard 
and  main  body,  which  he  led  in  person.**  But  in  the  battle 
of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself  was  supported,  on  the  flanks 
and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve, 
commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Timour.  The 
conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously  shewed  a  line  of  ele- 
phants, the  trophies,  rather  than  the  instruments,  of  victory: 
the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar  to  the  Moguls  and 
Ottomans:  but  had  they  borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder, 
in  the  hands  of  either  nation,  must  have  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.*3  In  that  day,  Bajazet  displayed  the  qualities  of 
a  soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  genius  sunk  under  a  stronger 
ascendant;  and  from  various  motives  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops  failed  him  in  the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour 
NMand  avarice  had  provoked  a  mutiny  among  the  Turks  ;  and 
even  his  son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from  the  field. 
The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  were  drawn 
away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes.  His  Tartar  al- 
lies had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of  Ti- 
mour;** who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
slaves  of  their  fathers;  and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  domi- 
nion of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  country. 


42  The  sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  c6urage  into 
the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  >vhich  is  lost  in  the  English^  but 
preserved  in  the  French,  version  of  the  Institutes  (p.  156, 157). 

43  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Shcrefcddin  (I.  v.  c.  47) ; 
but  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  that  some  cannon,  inscribed  with  strange 
characters,  must  have  been  sent  by  that  monarch  to  Dehli,  is  refuted  by  the 
universal  silence  of  contemporaries.    . 

44  Timour  has  dis^mbled  this  secret  and  important  negociation  with  the 
Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  Arabian 
(torn.  i.e.  47.  p.  391),  Turkish  (Annal.  Leundav.  p«  321)|  and  Persian  histo- 
rians (Khondemir,  apud  d'Uerbclot,  p»  882). 
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b  the  right  wing  of  Bajazet,  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  CHAP, 
charged,  with  faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms  ;\)ut  these  ^^^- 
men  of  iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  head- 
long pursuit ;  and  the  Janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or 
missile  weapons,  were  encompassed  by  the  circle  of  the 
Mogul  hunters.  Their  valour  was  at  length  oppressed  by 
heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight  of  numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate 
sultan,  afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was 
transported  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses.  He  Defeat  and 
was  pursued  and  taken  by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai;  ahd  Bsuaze?  ^ 
after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the 
kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the  emperor,  who  plant- 
ed his  standard  at  Kiotahia,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the 
ministers  of  rapine  and  destruction*  Mirza  Mehemmed 
Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his  grandsons,  was 
dispatched  to  Boursa  with  thirty  thousand  horse :  and  such 
was  his  youthful  ardour,  that  he  arrived  with  only  four  thou- 
sand at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  after  performing  in  five  days 
a  march«of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Yet  fear  is  still 
more  rapid  in  its  course :  and  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet, 
had  already  passed  over  to  Europe  with  the  royal  treasure. 
The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palace  and  city  was  immense : 
the  inhabitants  had  escaped;  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  of  wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the 
grandson  of  Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a  fair  and 
flourishing  city ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were  only  stop- 
ped by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same  success  at^ 
tended  the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their  excursions :  and 
Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian 
knights,  alone  deserved  the  presence  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  place  was  taken  by 
storm;  all  that  breathed  was  put  to  the  sword;  and  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  en- 
gines, on  board  of  two  carracks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe, 
that  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  Moslems  of  Asia 
rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a  dangerous  and  domes- 
tic foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  two  rivals,  by 
observing  that  Timour,  in  fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a 
fortress  which  had  sustained  seven  years  the  siege,  or  at 
least-the  blockade,  of  Bajazet.^* 

45  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Roum,  I  add  iprac  hints  in  the  Institutions, 
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CHAP-       The  irQH  cage  in  which  BajasKCt  wsia  imprisoned  by  Ta* 
^^^'    merlane,  la  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a  mcnral  leaaon,  b 
The  story  ^^^  rejected  as  a  fable  by  the  modern  writers^  who  smile  at 
of  his       the  vulgar  credulity/^    They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
j«m  cage    pgygjg^  history  of  Sherefeddin  All,  which  has  been  given 
to  our  curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I  shall 
collect  and  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  of  this  memo- 
disproved  rable  transaction.  No  sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the 
by  the       captive  Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he  gra^ 
historian  of  ciously  stcpt  forwards  to  receive  him/seated  him  by  his  side, 
Timour ;    ^^^  mingled  with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank 
and  misfortune.  ^^  Alas!'*  said  the  emperor,  ^^  the  decree  of 
^^  fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own  fault :  it  is  the  web 
"  which  you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree  which  your* 
^^  self  have  planted.    I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist, 
^^  the  champion  of  the  Moslems :  you  braved  our  threats ; 
>  ^^  you  despised  our  friendship ;  you  forced  us  to  enter  your 
^^  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies*    Behold  the  event* 
^^  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  which 
^^  you  reserved  for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  disdain  to 
"  retaliate :  your  life  and  honour  are  secure;  and  I  shall  ex- 
"  press  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my  clemency  to  mim.'' 
The  royal  captive  shewed  some  signs  of  rejientaace,  accept* 
ed  the  humiliation  of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced  with 
tears  his  son  Mousa,  who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and 
found  among  the  captives  of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princea 
were  lodged  in  a  splendid  pavilion;  and  the  respect  of  the 
guards  could  be  surpassed  only  by  their  vigilance^    On  the 
arrival  of  the  haram  from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the 
queen  Despina  and  her  daughter  to  their  father  and  husband ; 
but  he  piously  required,  that  the  Servian  princess,  who  had 
hitherto  been  indulged  in  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
should  embrace  without  delay  the  religion  of  the  prophet* 
In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the 
Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre 

to  the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c  44...65.)  and  Arabshah  (tom. 
ii.  c.  20... 35).  On  this  part  only  of  Timour's  history,  it  is  lawful  to  quote  the 
Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  53.  .55.  Annal.  Leunclav.  p.  320...322.)  and  the  Greeks 
(Phranza,  I.  i.  c.  29.     Ducas,  c  15.. .17.    Chalcondyles,  1.  iii). 

46  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Generate,  c.  88.)  is  reader 
on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to  diminish  the  mag- 
nitude of  vice  and  virtue ;  and  on  most  occa^ns  his  incredulity  is  reasonable. 
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in  his  hand,  with  z  Boleiiin  assurance  of  restonDg  him  with    CHAP, 
an  iocreape  of  gloiry  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.    But  the    ^^' 
cfect  of  this  promise  was  disappointed  by  the  sultan's  un-  ^^"^^^^^ 
dmely  death :  amidst  the  care  of  the  most  skilful  physicians, 
he  expired  of  an  apoplexy  at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisi- 
dia,  about  nine  months  after  his  defeat.    The  victor  drop- 
ped a  tear  over  his  grave;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was 
conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected  at  Bour- 
sa ;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich  present  of  gold 
and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in 
red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedicated  to 
his  son  and  grandson,  nineteen  years  after  his  decease ;  ^^  and, 
at  a  time  when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a 
manifest  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on  his  real 
conduct-  Weighty,  indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted  by  all 
the  Persian  histories  5^'  yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the 
East,  is  base  and  audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious 
treatment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time 
and  country.  1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  the  garrison  of  ^"^sted, 
French,  whom  the  marshdl  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  French; 
the  defence  of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to 
receive  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  over* 
throw  of  their  great  adversary;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  some  of  them  accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  hardships  of 
the  prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed  by  the  mnr- 
shsd's  servant  and  historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven 
years.*'  2.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian'^  is  deservedly 

47  Sec  the  history  of  Sherefeddin,  (i.  v.  c.  49.  52,  53.  59,  60).  This  work 
was  finished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  sultan  Ibrahim,  the 
vm  of  Sbarokhy  the  son  of  Thnour,  who  reigned  in  Farsistan  in  his  father's  - 
Ufetiiiie. 

48  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebn  Schounah,  &c.  tlie  learned  d*Her- 
beloc  (BiUiot.  Orientale,  p.  882.)  may  afBmi,  that  this  fable  is  not  meniicncd 
in  :lie  most  authentic  histories :  but  his  denial  of  the  visible  testimony  uf  Arab- 
sbah,  leaves-some  room  to  suspect  his  accuracy. 

49  Et  fat  lai-mdme  (Bajazet)  pris,  et  mencen  prison,  en  laqueile  mourut 
dc  dure  mart.'  Memoires  de  Boucicault,  P.  i.  c.  37.  These  memoirs  were  com- 
posed while  the  marshal  was  still  governor  of  Genoa,  from  whence  he  was 
expelled  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  popular  insurrection  (Muratori,  Aimali  d'lralia, 
torn,  xii.  p.  4r3»  474). 

50  The  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
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CHAP,  famous  among  the  revivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
*-XV.  ^^^^  j£jg  eiggju^t  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  •* 
2.  by  the  ^^  composed  in  his  fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight  years  after 
Italians ;  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamerlane  ;5>  whom  he  celebrates  as 
not  inferior  to  the  illustrious  Barbarians  of  antiquity.  Of 
his  exploits  and  discipline  Poggius  was  informed  by  several 
occular  witnesses ;  nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  appo- 
site to  his  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scy- 
thian confined  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exhi- 
bited a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might  add  the  authority  of  two 
Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date,  which  would 
prove  at  least  that  the  same  story,  whether  false  or  true, 
was  imported  into  Europe  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revo- 
lution." 3.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished  at  Rome, 
Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah  composed  at  Damascus  the  florid 
and  malevolent  history  of  Timour,  for  which  he  had  col- 
lected materials  in  his  joumies  over  Turkey  and  Tartary.^^ 
Without  any  possible  correspondence  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Arabian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage ; 
and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  common 
veracity.  Ahmed  Arabshah  likewise  relates  another  outrage, 
which  Bajazet  endured,  of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  na- 
ture. His  indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar:  in  the  feast  of  vic- 
tory, the  wine  was  served  by  female  cupbearers,  and  the 
sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and  wives  confounded 
among  the  slaves,  and  exposed  without  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of 
intemperance.  To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said,  that 


S.  bjT  the 
Arabs; 


Fogg^ns,  in  the  Poggiana,  an  entertaining  work  of  M.  Lenfant,  and  in  the  Bi- 
bliotheca  Latina  mediae  et  infinnx  iCtatis  of  Fabricius  (torn.  v.  p.  305... .308). 
Poggius  was  bom  in  the  year  1380,  and  died  in  1459. 

51  The  dialogue  de  Varietatc  Fortunx  (of  which  a  complete  and  elegant 
edition  has  been  published  at  Paris  in  1723,  in  4to),  was  composed  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  pope  Martin  V.  (p.  5),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1430. 

52  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36.. .39.  ipse 
enim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fiiere  in  ejus  casiris  .  .  .  Regem  vivum  cepic,  ca- 
veaque  in  moduni  ferx  inclusum  ])er  omnem  Asiam  circumtaUt  egregium  ad- 
mirandumque  spectaculum  fortunse. 

52  The  Chronicon  Tarvis»anum  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum. 
torn.  xix.  p.  800)>and  the  Annates  Estenses  (tom.  xviii.  p.  974).  The  two  au- 
thors, Andrea  de  Hedusiis  de  Quero,  and  James  de  Delay  to,  were  both  con- 
temporaries, and  both  chancellors,  *he  one  of  Trevigi,  the  other  of  Fcrrara. 
The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the  most  positive. 

54  Sec  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  c.  28. 34.  He  travelled  in  regiones  Pu^sa,  A. 
H.  839  (A.  D.  1435,  July  27),  fom.  ii.  c.2.  p.  13. 
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liis  successors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  have  abstained  CHAP. 
from  legitimate  nuptial« ;  and  the  Ottoman  practice  and  be-    ^XV. 
Gef,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  attested  by  the  ob- 
serving Busbequius/'  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  the  great  Soliman.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  language,  4.  br  the 
that  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  than    ^®^ 
diat  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.    I  suppress  the  names  of  Chal- 
condyles  and  Ducas,  who  flpurished  in  a  later  period,  and 
who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone ;  but  more  attention  is  due 
to  George  Phranza,**^  protovestiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and 
who  was  bom  a  year  before  the  batde  of  Angora.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amu- 
rath  the  second;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with  some 
veteran  Janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  with  the 
sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  cage.  5. 5.  by  tfae 
The  last  evidence,  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  an-  '^"'^' 
nals,  which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by  Leuncla- 
vius,  Pocock,  and  Cantemir.*^    They  unanimously  deplore 
the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  some  credit  may  be  al- 
lowed to  national  historians,  who  cannot  stigmatize  the  l^ar- 
tar  without  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 

From  these  oppo3ite  premises,  a  fair  and  moderate  con-  Probable 
elusion  may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  conclusion. 
Ali  has  faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview, 
in  which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonised 
by  success,  affected  the  character  of  generosity.  But  his 
mind  was  insensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance 
of  Bajazet;  the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian 
princes,  were  just  and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a 
design  of  leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph  to  Samarcand. 
An  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine  under 
the  tent,  provoked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose  a  harsher 
restraint ;  and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a 
waggon  might  be  invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as 

55  Busbequms  in  Lcgatione  Tnrcicd,  epist.  i.  p.  52.  Yet  his  respectable  aa- 
ihority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsetjuent  niarriages  of  Amurath  II.  with 
a  Serriaiij  and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  aa  Asiatic,  princess  (Cantemir,  p.  83. 
93). 

56  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza  (l.i.  c.29),  and  his  life  in  Hanck- 
ins  dc  Script.  Byzant.  P.  i.  c.  40).  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas  speak  in  general 
terms  of  Bajazet's  chain*. 

ST  Annates  Leunclav.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolegomen.  ad  Abulpharag.  Dy- 
nast. Cantemir,  p.  55. 
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CHAP,  a  rigoroud  precaution*     Timour  had  read  in  some  fabu- 
^^       lou9  history  a  similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors. 


a  king  of  Persia;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent 
the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  Roman  Cassar." 
Death  of    But  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the 
^A.*!)!    tn^l,  and  his  premature  death  might,  without  injustice,  be 
1403.     ascribed  to  the  severity  of  Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the 
dead;  a^  tear  and  a  sepulchre  were  all*  that  he  could  bestow 
on  a  captive  who  w.a8  delivered  from  hispowet;  and  if 
Mursa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over  the 
ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Ana- 
tolia had  been  restored  by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful  so- 
vereigns. 
Term  of        From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
quests  of    the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in 
'^  *A°n'    ^^  hand  of  Timour ;  his  armies  were  invincible,  his  ambi- 
1403.     tion  was  boundless,  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and 
convert  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already- 
trembled  at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
land ;  but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  ^9  and  the  lord  of 
so  many  tomans^  or  myriads  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a 
single  galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hel- 
lespont, of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed,  the 
one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great 
occasion,  they  forgot  the  difference  of  religion  to  act  with 
union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause :  the  double  streights 
were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  they  sepa- 
rately withheld  the  transports,  which  Timour  demanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts 
and  suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to  re- 
treat with  the  honours  of  victory.    Soliman,  the  son  of  Ba- 

58  A  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner  and  inclosed  in  the 
figure  of  a  cow's  hide  by  Maximian  or  Galerius  Caoar.  Such  istlie  fable  re- 
lated by  Eutychius  ( Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  421.  vers.  Pocock).  The  recollection  of 
the  tnie  hbtory  (Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.i.  p.  4I6..^24.)  will  teach  us  to 
appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Orientals  of  the  ages  which  precede  the 
Hegira. 

59  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c  25.)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the  streights 
of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  of  these  events,  I  have 
compared  the  nanatives  and  prejudices  of  the  Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Arabians.*  The  Spanish  ambassador  mentions  this  hostile  union  of  the  Chria- 
tians  and  Ottomans  (Vie  de  T'unour,  p.  96). 
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jttzety  implored  his  clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;   CHAP. 


accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Romania,  which  he  already  held  by  jthe  sword;  and  reite- 
rated hb  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor  ••  (either 
John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which 
he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the 
treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  ab» 
solve  his  conscience  as  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had  retired 
from  Anatolia.  But  the  fears  and  fancy  of  nation^  ascribed 
to  the  a^abitious  Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  .vast  and  ro* 
manti<^  compass ;  a  design  of  svibduing  Egypt  and  Africa, 
marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering 
Europe  by  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  imposing 
his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of  returning 
home  by  the  desarts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.  This  remote, 
and  perhaps  imaginary,  danger  was  averted  by  the  submis* 
sion  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  honours  of  the  prayer  and 
the  coin,  attested  at  Cairo  the  supremacy  of  Timoiir ;  and 
a  rare  gift  of  ^Lgirajfe^  or  camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches, 
represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world. 
Our  imagination  is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a 
Mogul,  liriio,  in  his  camp  belbre  Smyrna^  meditates  and  al- 
most accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire.^^ 
Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  nutional  honour  and 
relipous  zeaL  The  torrents  which  he  shed  of  Musulman 
blood  could  be  expiated  only  by  an  equal  destruction  of  the 
infidek;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he 
might  best  secure  his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the 
idok  of  Chma,  founding  moschs  in  every  city,  and  establish- 
ing the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and  his  prof^et  Ma- 
homet. The  recent  expulsi<m  of  the  house  of  Zingis  was  an 
insuk  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  empire 
afibrded  the  £urest  opportunity  for  revenge.  The  illustrious 
Hongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming^  died  four  years 

60  Since  the  name  of  Caesar  had  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of  Routn, 
tke  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Sherefeddm,  !.▼.  c.  54.)  were  confound- 
ed with  the  Christian  lord*  of  Gallipolt,  Thessalonica,  &c.  under  the  title  of 
TVIior,  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from  the  genitive  tv  %»^h  (Cantemir* 
p.  51). 

61  See  Sherefeddin,  I.  v.  c.  4  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  the  road  to 
China,  which  Arabshab  (tooi.  ii-  c.33.}  paints  in  va^oe  and  rhetorical  colours. 
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CHAP,  before  the  battle  of  Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and 
^  ^*  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  .miQion 
of  Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war/*  Before  he  evac- 
uated Anatolia,  Timour  dispatched  beyond  the  Sihoon,  a 
numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  hi?  old  and  new  sub- 
jects-, to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  Pagan  Calmucks  and 
Mungals,  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desart ; 
and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a 
perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown  regions,  from 
the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these 
preparations,  the  emperor  achieved  the  find  conquest  of 
Georgia;  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes ; 
appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia ;  and  slowiy  returned  to  his 
capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  and  nine  flionths. 
His  tri-  On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,^'  he  displayed  in  a  short 

Samar*'     I'cpose  his  magnificence  and  power ;  listened  to  the  com- 
cand,         plaints  of  the  people  ;  distributed  a  just  measure  of  rewards 
1404      *"^  punishments  ;  employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture 
July...        of  palaces  and  temples.;  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassa- 
1405,      do^  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain, 
January  8.  tJie  last  of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed 
the  pencil  of  the  Oriental  artists.  The  marriages  of  six  of 
the  emperor's  grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion, 
as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness ;  and  the  pomp  of  the  an- 
cient caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated  with  innume- 
rable tents  and  pavilions,  which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a 
great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.    Whole  fo- 
rests were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens ;  the 
plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of  every 
liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  invi- 
ted :  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
were  marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  ambas* 
sadors  of  Europe  (says  the   haughty  Persian)   excluded 
from  the  feast ;  since  even  the  casses^  the  smallest  of  fish, 
find  their  place  in  the  ocean."  The  public  joy  was  testified 

62  Synopsis  Hist.  Sinicae,  p.74...76  (in  the  ivth  part  of  tlie  Relations  de 
Thevcnot),  Duhaldc,  Hist.dc  la  Chine  (tom.i.  p.  507, 508  folio  edition) ;  and 
for  the  chronology  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn, 
i.  p.  71,  72. 

6S  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  see  Sherefeddin  (1.  vi.  c. 
1...30.)  and  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.*35.,.47). 

64  Sherefeddin  (I.  vi.  c.  24.)  mentions  the  Ambassadors  of  one  of  the  most 
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V  iOuminations  and  masquerades ;  the  trades  of  Samarcand  chap. 
passed  in  review ;  and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  ^XV. 
some  quaint  device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  ma< 
teri^  of  their  peculiar  art*  After  the  marriage-contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and  their 
brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers ;  nine  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and  undressed; 
and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies  were  show- 
ered on  their  heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned  to  their 
attendants*  A  general  indulgence  was  proclaimed:  every 
law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people 
was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle  j  and  the  historian  of  Ti- 
moQr  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years  to  the 
attainment  of  empire,  the  cmly  happy  period  of  his  life  were 
the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power* 
But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and 
war.  The  standard  was  unftirIed*for  the  invasion  of  China: 
the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the 
select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Toura^ :  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred  great 
waggons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  camels  ;  and 
the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than 
six  months  were  employed  in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  ca- 
ravan from  Samarcand  to  Pekin*  Neither  age,  nor  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour  j 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice, 
marched  seventy-six  parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from 
his  capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of  death. 
Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  His  death 
^e  progress  of  his  fiever ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  expir-  ^  china, 
ed  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  A.D.  1405, 
jie  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai*  His  designs  were  ^^ 
lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded ;  China  was  saved ;  and 
fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his 

potent  sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henxy  III.  king  of  Cas- 
tile; and  the  curious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still  extant  (Mariana^.  \ 
Hist.  Hispan.  I.  xix.  c.  11.  torn.  ii.  p.  329,  330.  Avertissement  ^  I'Hist.  de 
Timur  Bee.  p.  2&..33)-!  There  app^rs  likewise  to  have  been  some  corres- 
pondence between  the  Mog^l  emperor,  and  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  king 
•of  France  (Histoire  de  France,  par  Vdly  et  ViUaret,  torn.  xii.  p.  336} . 
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CHAP,  childwti  sent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  th* 
^^^-  court  of  Pekin/* 
^JP*^  The  fame  of  Tlmour  has  pervaded  the  %^t  and  West  5 
andmcrits  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Imperial  titk ;  and 
of  Timour.jj^^  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him  almost  as 
a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  praise  or 
confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies.**  Although  he  was 
lamfc  of  an  hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  uiW 
worthy  of  his  rank ;  and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to 
himself  and  to  the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance 
and  exercise.  In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and 
modest,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he 
spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
idioms.  It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on 
topics  of  history  and  science  ;  and  the  amusement  of  his  lei* 
Sure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or 
eorrupted  with  new  refinements.*^  In  his  religion,  he  was  A 
zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox,  Musulman;**. 
but  his  sound  understanding  may  tempt  us  to  believe,  that 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  omens  and  prophesies,  for 
saints  and  astrologers,  wa's  only  affected  as. an  instrument  of 
policy.  In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a  favour- 
ite to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to  mislead  his  judg- 
ment. It  was  his  firmest  maxim,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence,  the  word  of  the  prince  should  never  be 
disputed  or  recaUed  ;  but  his  foes,  have  maliciously  observ- 
ed, that  the  commands  of  anger  and  destruction  were  more 
strictly  executed  than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.  His 

65  -See  the  translati6n  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embassy,  a  curkntt 
and  original  piece  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Relations  de  Thevenot).  They 
presented  the  emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse  which  Timour  had  former- 

^  \y  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  1419,  that  they  depaned  from  the  court  of  Herat* 
to  which  place  they  rettimed  in  1423  from  Pekin. 

66  From  Arabshah,  torn.  u.  c.  96.  The  bright  or  softer  colours  are  bor* 
rowed  from  Sherefeddin,  d'Heibelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

67  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  64  squares,  to  56 
pieces  and  110  or  130  squares.  But,  except  in  his  court,  the  old  game  has  been 
thought  sufBciently  elaborate.  Th^  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  pleased  than 
hurt,  by  the  victory  of  a  subject :  a  chess-player  will  feel  the  value  of  this  en. 
comium ! 

68  See  Sherefcddin,  1.  v.  c.  15.  25.  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  96.  p.  801. 803.) 
reproves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  the  Moguls,  who  almost  prefen«d  to  the 
Koran,  the  Yacta^  or  Law  of  2ingis  (cui  Deus  roaledicat) :  nor  will  he  believt 

^         that  Sharokh  had  abolished  the  use  And  authority  of  that  Pagan  code. 
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sons  and  grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six*and-thirty  at     lxv!  * 
his  decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  e^ubjects  ;  \^^v'^^ 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they  were 
corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with  the  baston- 
ade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and  command*  Per- 
haps his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  virtues ;  perhaps 
he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends  and  pardoning 
his  enemies :  but  the  rules  of  morality  are  founded  on  the 
public  interest ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  rvis^ 
dom  of  a  monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  is  strengthened 
and  enriched.    To  maintain  the  harmony  of  authority  and 
obediende,  to  chastiserthe  proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  re- 
ward the  deserving,  to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  do- 
minions, to  secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain 
the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning,  and,  by 
an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  encrease  the  revenue, 
without  encreasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a 
prince ;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an 
ample  and  immediate  recompense.    Timour  might  boast, 
that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of 
anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy 
a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold 
from  the  East  to  the  West.    Such  was  his  confidence  of  me- 
rit, that  from  this  reformation  he  derived  an  excuse  for  his 
victories,  and  a  title  to  universal  dominion.    The  four  fol- 
lowing observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to 
the  public  gratitude ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that 
the  Mogul  emperor  was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind.     1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  re- 
medy was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.    By  their 
rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might 
nfflict  tfieir  subjects;  but  whole  nations  were  crushed  under 
the  footsteps  of  the  reformer.  The  ground  which  had  been 
occupied  by  flourishing  cities,  was  often  marked  by  his  abo- 
minable trophies,  by  columns,  or  pyramids,  of  human  heads. 
Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,. Da;- 
mascufl,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,  were  sack* 
ed,  or  biimt,  or  utterly  destroyed,  in  his  preseilce,  and  by 
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CHAP,  his  troops ;  and  perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been 
^^'  starded,  if  a  priest  or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the 
millions  of  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  order/^  2.  His  most  destructive  wars 
were  rather  inroads  than  conquests*  He  invaded  Turkestan, 
Kipzak,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  deske  of  preserving  those  dis- 
tant provinces*  From  thence  he  departed,  laden  with  spoil; 
but  he  left  behind  him  neither  ti'oops  to  awe  the  contumaci- 
ous, nor  magistrates  to  protect  the  obedient,  natives.  When 
he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he 
abandoned  them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggra- 
vated or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  any- 
present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  kingdoms  of  Transoxi- 
ana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which  he  laboured  to 
cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  fami* 
ly.  But  his  peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted,  and 
sometimes  blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror.  While 
he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and 
even  his  sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The  pub-  . 
lie  and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy 
rigour  of  enquiry  and  punishment ;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  praise  the  Institutions  of  Timour^  as  the  specious  idea  of 
a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever  might  be  the  blessings 
of  his  administration,  they  evaporated  with  his  life.  To 
reign,  rather  than  to  govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grand-children;^^  the  enemies  of  each  other  and 
of  the  people.  A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with 
some  glory  by  Sharokh  his  youngest  son ;  but  after  his  de- 
cease, the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and  Persia 
were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north,  and  the  Turk- 
mans of  the  black  and  white  sheep.    The  race  of  Timour 

69  Besides  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer.to  an  antici- 
pation  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which,  in  a  single  note 
(p.  245.  Note  25),  accumulates  near  300,000  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his 
cruelty.  Except  in  Rowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1  did  not  expect  to 
hear  of  Timour's  amiable  moderation  (While's  preface,  p.  7).  Yet  1  can  ex- 
cuse a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  and  still  more  in  the  editor,  of  the 
Inatitutiant, 

70  Consult  the  last  chapters  of  Sherefeddin  and  Arabshah,  and  M.  dc 
Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom  iv.  1.  xx).  Eraser's  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p. 
1...62.  The  story  of  Tiinour's descendants  is  imperfectly  told :  and  the  second 
and  third  parts  ef  Sherefeddin  are  unknown. 
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yrtmid  have  been  extinct,  if  an  hero,  his  descendant  iii  the  CHAP, 
fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  con-  ^^^' 
quest  of  Hindostan.  His  successors  (the  great  Moguls  ^*) 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  Since 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved ; 
their  treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  rob- 
ber;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by 
a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island  in  the 
Northern  ocean. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  Chnl  wart 
massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner  did  the  of  ^jMct, 
hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  again  rose  with  fresh  vigoin*  A.  D.  1403 
and  more  lively  vegetation.  When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  ""       ' 
had  evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace, 
a  treasure,  or  a  king.     The  open  country  was  overspread 
with  hords  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turkman 
origin ;  the  recent  conquests  of  Bajazet  were  restored  to  the 
emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  se- 
,  pulchre;  and  his  five  sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to 
consume  the  remnant  of  their  patrimony.     I  shall  enume- 
rate their  names  in  the  order  of  their  age  and  actions.^*. 
1.  It  is  doubtful,   whether  I  relate  the  story  of  the  true  i.  Musta* 
Jkbistapha^  or  of  an  impostor,  who  personated  that  lost  prince.  P***  • 
He  fought  by  his  father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angpra:  but 
when  the  captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  enquire  for  his 
children,  Mousa  alone  could  be  found ;  and  the  Turkish 
historians,  the  slaves  of  the  triumphant  faction,  are  per-i 
suaded  that  his  brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain. 
If  Mustapha  escaped  from  that  disastrous  field,  he  was  con- 
cealed twelve  years  from  his  friends  and  enemies ;  till  he 
emerged  in  Thessaly,  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous  party, 
as  the  son  and  successor  of  Bajazet.   His  first  defeat  would    . 
have  been  his  last,  had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been 
saved  by  the  Greeks,  and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his 

7\  Shah  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  Crom  Ti- 
mour by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  iid  volume  of  Dow's  History  of 
Htndofitan. 

72  The  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha,  are 
related,  according  to  the  Turks,  by  Demetrius  Cantemlr,  (p.  58..«82).  Of 
the  Greeks,  Chalcondyles  (I.  iv.  and  v.),  Phranza  (1.  i.  c.  30...32.),  and  Du- 
cas  (c.  18...2r'}s  the  last  is  the  most  copious  and  best  informed. 
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CHAP*  brother  Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate 
^^^*  mind  «eemed  to  argue  his  spurious  birth ;  and  if,  on  the 
throne  of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  suU 
tan ;  his  flighty  |iis  fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet,  de» 
livered  the  impostor  to  popular  contempt*  A  similar  cha^ 
racter  and  daim  was  asserted  by  several  rival  pretenders ; 
thirty  persons  are  said  to  have  suiFered  under  the  nanoe  of 
Mustapha ;  and  these  frequent  executions  may  perhaps  in* 
sinuate,  that  the  Turkish  courts  was  not  perfectly  secure  of 
3.  Us;  the  death  of  the  lawful  prince*  2.  After  his  father's  capti- 
vity, Isa^'  reigned  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Angora,  Sinope,  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  bis  ambassadors 
were  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  Timour  with  fair  pro* 
mises  and  honourable  gifts*  But  their  master  was  soon  de- 
prived of  his  province  and  life,  by  a  jealous  brother,  the 
sovereign  of  Amasia ;  and  the  final  event  suggested  a  pious 
allusion,  that  the  law  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  of  Isa  and  Mousoj 

9.Soli]mi,  had  been  abrogated  by  the  greater  Mahomet.  3.  Soliman  is 
...1410.  ^^^  numbered  in  the  lists  of  the  Turkish  emperors:  yet  he 
checked  the  viaorious  progress  of  the  Moguls ;  and  after 
their  departure,  united  for  a  while  the  thrones  of  Adriano^ 
pie  and  Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave,  active,  and  fortu- 
nate :  his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency ;  but  it  was 
likewise  inflamed  by  presumption,  and  corrupted  by  intem- 
perance and  idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline, 
in  a  government  where  either  the  subject  or  the  sovereign 
must  continually  tremble:  his  vices  alienated  the  diiefis  of 
the  army  and  the  law ;  and  his  daily  drunkenness,  so  con« 
temptible  in  a  prince  and  man,  was  doubly  odious  in  a  dis- 
.  ciple  of  the  profdiet.  In  the  slumber  of  intoxication,  he 
was  surprised  by  hi^  brother  Mousa;  and  as  he  fled  from 
'Adrianople  towards  the  Byzantine  capital,  Soliman  was 
overtaken  and  slain  in  a  bath,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years 

4.  Mottsa,  and  ten  months.    4.  The  investiture  of  Mousa  degraded 

UIO '    ^^*^  ^^  ^^  slave  of  the  Moguls :  his  tributary  kingdom  of 

Anatolia  was  confined  within  a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his 

broken,  militia  and  empty  treasury  contend  with  the  hardy 

and  veteran  bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania.     Mousa 

73  Arabshahy  torn.  U.  c.  26.  whose  testimony  on  this  occasion  is  weightr 
and  valuable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Turks)  b  likewise  con- 
finned  by  Stacttfeddb  (1.  v.  c.  57). 
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fled  in  dtsgiwe  from  the  palace  of  Bouna;  traversed  the  CHAP. 
Aopontis  in  an  open  boat^  wandered  over  the  Walacbain    ^^^• 
and  Servian  biOa ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended 
the  Arone  of  Adrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Soliman*   In  a  reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops 
were  victorious  against  the  Christians  of  Hungary  and  the 
Moren;  but  Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous  disposition 
and  unsaasonable  clemency.  After  resigning  the  sovereign* 
ty  of  Anatolia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  the  superior  ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet. 
5.  The  final  victovy  of  Mahomet  was  the  just  recompense  5.  Malio* 
of  his  prudence  and  moderation.    Before  his  father's  cap-?*Jj*-.j3 
tivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been  entrusted  with  the  govern^    ...142L 
mcntof  Amasia,  thirty  days  journey  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  Turicish  frontier  against  the  Christians  of  Trebi- 
zond  and  Georgia.    The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was 
esteemed  impregnable ;  and  the  city  of  Amasia,^^  which  is 
equaDy  divided  by  the  river  Iris,  rises  on  either  side  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  represents  on  a  smaller  scate 
the  image  of  Bagdad.   In  his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears 
to  have  overlooked  this  obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of 
Anatolia;  and  Mahomet,  without  provoking  the  conqueror, 
maintained  his  silent  independence,  and  chased  from  thf 
province  the  last  stragglers  of  the  Tartar  host.  He  relieved 
himsdif  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Isa ;  but  in 
die  contests  of  their  more  powerful  brethren,  his  firm  neu* 
trality  was  respected ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Moiisa,  he 
stood  fordi  the  heir  and  avenger  of  die  unfortunate  Soli* 
man.    Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty,  and  Romania 
by  arms ;  and  die  soldier  who  presented  him  widi  the  head 
of  Mousa  was  rewarded  as  the  benefactor  of  his  king  and 
eonttdy.    Ine  eig^t  years  of  his  sole  and  peaceful  reign 
were  usefull]|  employed  in  banishing  the  vices  of  civil  dis- 
cord, and  restoring  on  a  firmer  basis  the  fabric  of  the  OttOr 
man  monarchy.   His  last  care  was  the  choice  of  two  vizirs, 
Bajazct  and  Ibrahim,^'  who  might  guide  th^  youth  of  his 

74  Anhshah,  loc.  cit»t.  AJbulfeda,  Geograph.  tab.  xvii.  p.  3Q2.  Busbft- 
((uiast  cpist.  i.  p.  96, 97.  in  Itinere  C.  P,  ct  Amasiano.         ^ 

75  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary  Greek  (Duca^ 
c  25).  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey :  they  content  them- 
selves  with  the  adnnnistratjon  of  his  pious  foundations,  are  excused  from 
pidtlic  offices,  and  receive  two  annual  visits  from  the  sultan  (Cantemir,  p.  76). 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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CHAP,  son  Amurath ;  and  such  was  their  union  and  prudence,  that 
'  LXV.     ^gy  concealed  above  forty  days  the  emperor's  death,  till  the 
Reien  of    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  successor  in  the  palace  of  Boursa*     A  new 
Amunth   war  was  kindled  in  Europe  by  the  prince,  or  impostor,  Mus- 
A.D.1421^P^*'  the  first  vizir  lost  his  army  and  his  head;  but  the 
...1451,    more  fortunate  Ibrahifm,  whose  name  and  family  are  still 
revered,  extinguished  the  last  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Bajazet,  and  closed  the  scene  of  domestic  hostility. 
Re-union        In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  indeed  the  body 
Ottoman    ^^  ^^  nation,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  the  em- 
«npn«,     pire ;  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by 
143L     private  ambition,  were  animated  by/ a  strong  and  invincible 
tendency  of  cohesion.     Their  eiforts  might  have  instructed 
the  Christian  powers ;  and  had  they  occupied  with  a  confe- 
derate fleet,  the  streights  of  Gallipoli,   the  Ottomans^  at 
least  in  Europe,  must  have  been  speedily  annihilated.    But 
the  schism  of  the  West,  and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France 
and  England,  diverted  the  Latins  from  this  generous  enter- 
prise :  they  enjoyed  the  present  respite,  without  a  thought 
of  futurity ;  and  were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  inter- 
est to  serve  the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.   A  colony 
of  Genoese,^*  which  had  been  planted  at  Phocaa^^  on  the 
Ionian  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  lucrative  monopoly  of 
alum  i'^  and  their  tranquillity,  under  the  Turkish  empire, 
was  secured  by  the  annual  payment  of  tribute.     In  the  last 
civil  war  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Genoese  governor,  Adomo, 
a  bold  and  ambitious  youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amu- 
rath ;  and  undertook  with  seven  stout  gallies  to  transport 
him  from  Asia  to  Europe.     The  sultan  and  five  hundred 
guards  embarked  on  board  the  admiral's  ship;  which  was 

76  See  Ptchymer  (I.  v.  29),  Nkephorus  Gregont,  (h  ii. c.  1.),  Shenfed- 
din  (I.  V.  c.  57. )t  and  Ducas  (c.  25).  The  last  of  these,  a  carious  and  care- 
ful observer,  is  entitled,  from  kis  birth  and  station,  to  particular  ciedit  in  aU 
that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islajids.  Among  the  nations  that  resorted  to 
New  Phocaea,  he  mentions  the  English  (IryA«f«i)  an  early  evidence  of  Mc- 
diterrranean  trade. 

77  For  the  spirit  of  navigation,  and  freedom  of  ancient  Phocata,  or  nther 
of  the  Phoc«ans,  consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Geographical 
Index  of  his  last  and  learned  French  translator,  M.  Larcher  (torn.  vii.  p.  299). 

78  Phocaea  is  not  enumerated  bv  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  52.)  among  the 
places  productive  of  alum ;  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for  the  second 
the  isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by  Toumcfbrt  (torn.  i.  let- 
tre  iv),  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the  loss  of  Phocaa,  the  Genoese,  in 
1459,  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of  Ischia  (Ismael.  Bouillaud,  ad  Du- 
cam,  c.  25). 
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by  eight  hundred  of  the  bravest  Franks.  His  life  CHAP, 
md  liberty  were  intheir  hands ;  nor  can  we,  without  reluo  ^^^' 
tancty  api^bttd  the  fidelity  of  Adomo,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him,  and  gratefully  accepted  a 
discharge  of  his  airears  of  tribute.  They  landed  in  sight 
of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli;  two  thousand  Italians,  armed 
with  lances  and  batde-azes,  attended  Amurath  tot  the  con* 
quest  of  Adrianople;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon  repaid 
by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  and  colony  of  Phocsea. 

K  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  request,  and  State  of 
to  the  relief,  of  the  Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  eatided  cmp^^^ 
to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  Christians.^'  But  a  Mu-  A.i).i40s 
sulman,  who  carried  into  Georgia  the  sword  of  persecution, 
and  respected  the  holy  warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  not  disposed 
to  pity  or  succour  the  idolaters  of  Europe.  The  Tartar  fol- 
lowed the  impulse  of  ambition  ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Con. 
stantinople  was  the  accidental  consequence.  When  Manuel 
abdicated  the  government,  it  was  his  prayer,  rather  than  his 
hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  state  might  be  delay* 
ed  beyond  lus  unhappy  days ;  and  after  his  return  from  a 
western  pilgrimage,  he  expected  every  hour  the  news  of  the 
sad  catastioidie.  On  a  sudden  he  was  astonished  and  re« 
^  joiced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and 
the  captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  ManueP^  immediately  sailed 
from  Modon  in  the  Morea ;  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  dismissed  his  blind  competitor  to  an  easy 
exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  The  ambassadors  of  the  son 
of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced  to  his  presence ;  but  their 
pride  was  fallen,  their  tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed 
by  the  just  apprehension,  lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to 
the  Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.  Soliman  saluted  the  em- 
peror by  the  name  of  father ;  solicited  at  his  hands  the  go- 
vernment or  gift  of  Romania ;  and  promised  to  deserve  his 
favour  by  inviolable  friendship,  and  the  restitution  of  Thes- 

79  The  writer  who  has  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity,  is  our  inge- 
nious Sir  William  Temple  (his  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  349,350.  octavo  edition), 
that  lover  of  exotic  virtue.  After  the  conquest  of  Russia,  &c.  and  the  passage 
of  the  Danube,  his  Tartar  hero  relieves,  visits,  admires,  and  refuses  the  city  of 
Constandne.  His  flattering  pencil  deviates  in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  his- 
tory :  jet  his  pleasing  fictions  are  more  excusable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Can- 
tenoir. 

80  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  aud  John,  of  Mahomet  1.  and  Amurath  II. 
see  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir  (p.  70...95),  and  the  three  Greeks>  ChaU 

*     cond/Ies,  Phranza^  and  Ducas^  who  is  still  superior  to  his  rivals. 
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CHAP,  ssdoiiica,  with  the  modt  important  places  along  the  Strymon, 
^^^'  die  Propontis,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Th6  alliance  of  Soli- 
man  exposed  the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of 
Mousa :  the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 
Ccmstantinople  i^  but  they  were  repulsed  by  s^ea  and  land ; 
and  unless  the  city  was  guarded  by  some  foi^ign  mercena*- 
ries,  the  Greeks  must  have  wondered  at  their  oWn  triumph* 
But,  jinstead  of  prolonging  the  division  of  the  Ottdman 
powers,  the  policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was  tempted  to  as* 
sist  the  most  formidable  of  tlie  sons  of  Baja^et. '  He  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  progress  was  check- 
ed by  the  insuperable  barrier  of  GallipoU  t  the  snltan  and 
his  troops  were  transported  over  the  Bosphorusi  he  waa 
hospitably  entertained  in  the  capital;  and  his  iuccessful  sdHy 
was  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania*  Hie  ruin 
was  suspended  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  th^  con- 
queror: he  faithfully  discharged  his  own  obligationa*and 
those  of  Soliman,  respected  the  laws  of  gratitude  and  peace; 
and  left  the  emperor  guardian  of  his  two  younger  sons,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  saving  them  from  the  jeadous  cruelty  of 
their  brother  Amurath*  But  the  execution  of  his  last  tes- 
tament would  have  offended  the  national  honour  and  reli- 
gion :  and  the  divan  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  royal 
youths  should  never  be  abandoned  to  the  custody  and  edu- 
cation of  a  Christian  dog.  On  this  refusal,  the  Byzantine 
councils  were  divided :  but  the  age  and  caution  of  Manuel 
yielded  to  the  presumption  of  his  son  John  ;  and  they  un« 
sheathed  a  dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing  the 
true  or  false  Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained  as  a 
captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenance  they  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers.'^ 
At  the  door  of  his  prison,  Mustapha  subscribed  to  every 
^  proposal ;  and  die  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe, 

were  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  of  Romania,  than  he 
dismissed  the  Greek  ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  he 

81  The  Turkish  asper  (from  the  Creek  •o^^#g)  is,  or  was,  apiece  of  w^'rc 
or  sHver  money,  at  present  much  debased,  but  which  was  formerly  equivalent 
to  the  54th  part,  at  least,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  or  sequin ;  anc^he  oOO.OOO  as- 
pers,  a  princely  allowance  or  royal  tribute,  may  be  computed  at  250W.  sterluic: 
(Leunclav.  Pandect.  Turc.  p.  406...408). 
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would  rather  answer  for  the  vioUtion  of  an  oath,  than  for  CHAP. 
the  surrender  of  a  Musulman  city  into  the  hands  of  the  iin    ^^^* 
fideh.     The  emperor  was  at  once  the  enemy  of  the  two  ri* 
vab;  from  whom  he  had  sustained,  and  tp  whom  he  had 
oflfered,  an  injury ;  and  the  victory  of  Amuradi  was  fcdlow- 
ed,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constandnople.** 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  city  of  die  Cafisars,  Siege  of 
attracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired,  to  ^q^i^  i^y  ' 
the  crown  of  martjrrdom:  their  military  ardour  was  inflam-  Amurath 
ed  by  die  promise  of  rich  spoils  and  beautiful  females;  and     1422, 
the  sultan's  ambition  was  consecrated  by  the  {tf'esence  and  J""*  ^^•"• 
prediction  of  Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the'prophet,*^  who 
arrived  in  the  camp  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train  of 
live  hundred  disciples*    But  he  might  Mush,  if  a  fanatic 
could  bbish,  at  die  failure  of  his  assurances^    The  strength 
of  the  waDs  resisted  an  army  df  two  hundred  thousand 
Turks:  dieir  assaults  were  repelled  by  the  sallies  of  the 
Greeks  and  their  foreign  mercenaries ;  the  old  resources  of 
defence  were  opposed  to  the  new  engines  of  attack ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  dervish,  who  was  snatched  to  heaven  in 
visiontiy  converse  with  Mahomet,  was  answered  by  the 
credulity  of  the  Christians,  who  beheld  the  Virgin  Maty,  in 
a  violet  garment,  waking  on  the  rampart,  and  animating 
their  courage.**  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was 
recalled  to  Boursa  by  a  domestic  revolt,  which  had  been 
kindkd  by  Greek  treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by 
the  deadiof  aguildess  brother.  While  he  led  his  Janizaries  '^^  empe* 
to  new  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Byzandne  em-*  Paisnlo- 
pire  was  indulged  in  a  ser\'ile  and  precarious  respite  ofs^sl. 
thirty  years.  Msmuel  sunk  into  the  grave;  and  John  Palao*  juiy  21...  * 
logus  was  permitted  to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three  j^^^?' 
hundred  thousand  aspers,  and  the  dereliction  of  almost  all 
that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  Turkish  em- 


82  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422,  see  the  particular  and  contem- 
poruy  narrative  of  John  Cananus,  published  by  Leo  AUatiuSj  at  the  end  of  ^ 
hJB  edition  of  Acropolita  (p.  188... 199). 

83  Cantemir,  p.  80.  Cananus,  who  describes  Seid  Bechar  without  naming 
him,  supposes  that  the  frieml  of  Mahomet  assumed  in  his  amours  the  privi- 
lege of  a  prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek  nuns  were  promised  to  the 
saint  and  his  disciples. 

84  For  this  miracidoiis  apparition,  Cananus  appeals  to  the  Musulman  saint ; 
but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  Bechar } 
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CHAP,  pire,  the  first  merit  must  doubtleas  be  assigned  to  the  per* 
^^^'    sonal  qualities  9f  the  sultans;  since,  in  humaix  life^  the  most 


Hereditary  iinport»n^  scenes  wiU  depend  on  the  character  of  a  single 
nccession  actor.  By  some  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  may  be 
of  the  O^t-  discriminated  from  each  other;  but,  except  in  a  single  in- 
toaaas,  stance,  a  period  of  nine  reigns  and  two  hundred  and  sixty* 
five  years,  is  occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the 
death  of  Soliman,  by  a  rare  series  of  warlike  and  active 
princes,  who  impressed  their  subjects  with  obedience  and 
their  enemies  with  terror.  Instead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of 
the  seraglio,  the  heirs  of  royalty  were  educated  in  the  coun- 
cil and  the  field:  from  early  youth  they  were  entrusted  by 
their  fathers  with  the  command  of  provinces  and  armiesi 
and  this  manly  institution,  which  was  often  productive  of 
civil  war,  must  haye  essentially  contributed  to  the  discipline 
and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Ottomans  cannot  style 
themselves,  like  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  descendants  or 
successors  of  the  aposde  of  God;  and  the  kindred  which 
they  claim  with  the  Tartar  khans  of  the  house  of  Zingis, 
appears  to  be  founded  in  flattery  rather  than  in  truth.'^ 
Their  origin  is  obscure;  but  their  sacred  and  indefeasible 
right,  which  no  time  can  erase  and  no  violence  can  infringe^ 
was  soon  and  unalterably  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their 
subjects.  A  weak  or  vicious  sultan  may  be  deposed  and 
strangled;  but  his  inheritance  devolves  to  an  infant  or  an 
ideot:  nor  has  the  most  daring  rebel  presumed  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  lawful  sovereign.'^  While  the  transient 
dynasties  of  Asia  have  been  continually  subverted  by  a 
crafty  vizir  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the 
camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  pow  incorporated  with  the 
vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
Education  To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  nation,  a  strong  and 
rfineof  Ac  singular  influence  may  however  be  ascribed.  The  primitive 
Turks. 

85  See  Rycaut  (I.  i.  c.  13).  The  Turkish  sultans  assume  the  title  of  khan. 
Yet  Abulghaziis  ig^norant  of  his  Ottoman  cousins. 

86  The  third  grand  vizir  of  the  name  of  Kiuperti,  who  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Salankancn  in  1691(Cantemir,  p.  382),  presumed  to  say,  that  all  the 
successors  of  Soliman  had  been  fools  or  tyrants,  and  that  it  was  time  to  abolisK 
the  race  (Marsigli  Stato  Militare,  &c.  p.  28).  This  political  heretic  was  a  g^od 
wliig,  and  justified  against  the  French  ambassador  the  revolution  of  England 
(Mignot,  Hist.  Ottomans,  tom.  iii.  p.  434).  His  presumption  condemns  the 
singularexccptionof  continumg  olEces  in  thfc  same  family. 
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subjects  of  Othman  were  the  four  hundred  families  of  wan-  CHAP, 
dering  Turkmans,  who  had  followed  his  ancestors  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Sangar;  and  the  plains  of  Anatolia  are  still 
covered  with  the  white  and  black  tents  of  their  rusdc  breth- 
ren. But  this  original  drop  was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of 
voluntary  and  vanquished  subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Turks,  are  united  by  the  common  ties  of  religion,  language, 
and  manners.  In  the  cities,  from  Erzeroum  to  Belgrade, 
that  national  appellation  is  common  to  all  the  Moslems,  the 
first  and  most  honour^le  inhabitants:  but  they  have  aban- 
doned, at  least  in  Romania,  the  villages,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  to  the  Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  the  Turks  were  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  all  civil  and  militarj^  honours;  and  a  servile 
dass,  an  artificial  people,  was  raised  by  the  discipline  of 
education  to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to  command.*'  From 
the  time  of  Orchs^n  and  the  first  Amurath,  the  sultans  were 
persuaded  that  a  government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed 
in  each  generation  with  new  soldiers ;  and  that  such  soldiers 
must  be  sought,  hot  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among  the  har- 
dy and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  became  the  per- 
petual seminary  of  the  Turkish  army;  and  when  the  royal 
fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhu- 
man tax,  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigo- 
rously levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years, 'the  most  robust  youths  were  torn  from 
their  parents;  their  names  were  enrolled  in  a  book:  and 
from  that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  niaintain- 
ed,  for  the  public  service.  According  to  the  promise  of  their 
appearance,  they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of 
Boursa,  Pera,  and  Adrianople,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bashaws,  or  dispersed  in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasan- 
try. It  was  the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Turkish  language:  their  bodies  were  exercised  by  every 
labour  that  could  fortify  their  strength:  they  learned  to 
wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  after- 
wards with  the  musket;  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  cham- 

87  Chalcondyles  Q-  v.)  and  Ducas  (c.  23.)  exhibit  the  nidc  lincaTiients  of 
die  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of  Christian  children  into  Turkic 
■oJdiers. 
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CHAP*  ber9  and  companiea  of  the  Janizaries,  and  severely  traiiie4 
J^^'    in  the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order.    The 
youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and  beauty,  were 
admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of  Agiamoglansj  or  the  more 
liberal  rank  of  Ichoglansy  of  whom  the  former  were  attached 
to  the  palace,  and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince.    la 
four  successive  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white  eunuchs, 
the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  of  darting  the  javelin  were 
their  daily  exercise,  while  those  of  a  more  studious  cast  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  the  know« 
ledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  tongues*  As  they  ad  vane* 
ed  in  seniority  and  merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to 
military,  civil,  and  even  ecclesiastical  employments:  the 
longer  their,  stay^  the  higher  was  their  expectation;  till  at 
a  mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  sultan,  and  were  promoted 
by  his  choice  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  the  first 
honours  of  the  empire.*'    Such  a  mode  of  institution  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  mo* 
narchy.    The  ministers  and  generals  were,  in  the  strlttest 
sense,  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  to  whose  bounty  they  were 
indebted  for  their  instruction  and  support.    When  they  left 
the  seraglio,  and  suffered  their  beards  to  grow  as  the  sym- 
bol of  enfranchisement,  they  found  themselves  in  an  im- 
portant office,  without  faction  or  friendship,  without  pa** 
tents  and  without  heirs,  dependent  on  the  hand  which  had 
raised  them  from  the  dust,  and  which,  on  the  slightest  dis- 
pleasure, could  break  in  pieces  these  statues  of  glass,  as  they 
are  apdy  termed  by  the  Turkish  proverb.'*  In  the  slow  and 
painful  steps  of  education,  their  character  and  talents  were 
unfolded  to  a  discerning  eye:  the  man,  naked  and  alone, 
was  reduced  to  the  standard  of  his  personal  merit;  and,  if 
the  sovereign  had  wisdom  to  chuse,  he  possessed  a  pure  and 
boundless  liberty  of  choice.  The  Ottoman  candidates  were 
trained  by  the  virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of  action ;  by 
the  habits  of  submission  to  those  of  command.    A  similar 

88  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  educatk>n  and  discipline,  is  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Rkaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Stato  Militare  del'  Imperio 
Ottomano  of  Count  Marsigli  (in  Haya.  i732»  in  folio),  and  a  Description  of 
the  Seraglio,  approved  by  Mr.  Greaves  himself,  a  curious  traveller,  and  insert. 
^  in  the  secona  volume  of  his  works. 

89  From  the  series  of  cxv  vizirs  till  the  siege  of  Vienna  (Mantgli  p.  IS.) 
tiie&rplace  may  be  valued  at  three  years  and  a  half  purchase. 
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epirit  was  diffused  among  the  troops;  and  their  silence  and  CHAP« 
8oi»iet7,  their  patience  and  modesty, liave  extorted  the  r^*  ^^^' 
hictaat  praise  of  their  Christian  enemies.*^  Nor  ca9  the 
Yictory  appear  doubtful,  if  we  compare  the  discipline  and 
exercise  of  the  Janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  inde* 
pendence  of  chivalry,  the  ignorance  of  die  new  levies,  the 
mutinous  temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the  vices  of  intempe- 
ranee  and  disorder,  which  so  long  contaminated  the  armies 
of  Europe. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Invcntioo 
adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  of  gu„. 
weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  powder. 
diem  a  decisive  superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Suc^ 
a  weapon  was  in  their  hands;  such  a  discovery  had  been 
made  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  fate.  The  chymists  of 
China  or  Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experi- 
ments, that  a  mixture  of  salt»petre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
produces^  with  a  spark  of  fire  a  tremendous  explosion.  It 
was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  e^qpansive  force  were  com- 
pressed in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be 
expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  pre- 
cise sgrsk  of  the  invention  and  application  of  gun-powder'^  i» 
involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language;  yet 
we  may  clearly  discern,  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the 
same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  batdes  and  sieges,  by  sea  and 
land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
France,  and  England.**  The  priority  of  nations  is  of  small 
account;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their 
previous  or  superior  knowledge  ^  and.  in  the  common  im- 
provement they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative  power 

90  See  the  entertaining  and  judicious  letters  of  Busbequitis. 

91  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  contain 
two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of  gun-pg^der. 

92  On  this  subject,  modem  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  The  original 
msnges  are  collected  by  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  675.  Bambarda)* 
BM  in  tlie  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire,  and  effect,  th^t  seem 
to  express  9ur  artillery,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  old  engines  and  the 
Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at  Ciecy,  the  authority  of  John  Viliani 
(Cbron.  X.xn.c.  65.)  must  be  weighed  against  the  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet 
Muratori  ( Antiquit.  Italiae  medii  i£vi,  tom.  ii.  Dissert,  xxvi.  p.  514,  515.)  haa 
pTodoced  a  decisive  passage  from  Petrarch  (de  Remediis  utriusque  Fortun2e 
Dialog.)  who,  before  the  year  1344,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  nufcr 
laray  meac  communis. 

Toi-  vm.  G 
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CHAP,  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
^^^*  the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church:  it  was  disclosed  to 
the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy 
of  rivals;  and  the  sultans,  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to 
reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese, 
who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as 
his  preceptofs ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his 
cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple.^^ The  first  attempt  was  indeed  successful;  but  in  the 
general  warfare  of  the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side, 
who  were  most  commonly  the  assailants;  for  a  while  the 
proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and 
jthis  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  and 
towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent 
engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman 
power ;  the  secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities 
of  Asia;  and  th^  advantage  of  the  European  was  confined 
to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world. 
If  we  contrast  the  rapid,  progress  of  this  mischievous  dis- 
covery with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason, 
science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to 
his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 

93  The  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (c.  30.)  first  introduces  before  Bel- 
grade (A.  D.  1456  )  is  mentioned  by  Chalcondyles  (1.  v.  p.  X23.)  in  1422,  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
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CHAP.  LXVI. 

A/ifilications  qf  the  Eastern  JEm/ierora  to  the  Pofles,.*.  Visits  to 
the  West,  of  John  the  Firsts  Manuel,  and  John  the  Second,  Pa* 
Uoiogu8.*^m  Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  firomoted 
by  the  Council  of  Basil,  and  concluded  at  Ferrara  and  Florence* 
State  of  lAterature  at  Constantinofile.:*Its  revival  in  Italy  by 
the  Greek  Fugitives*, ..Curiosity  and  Emulation  qf  the  Latins. 

IN  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  their  «„ .  ^ 

friendly  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins,    lxvi! 

may  be  observed  as  the  thermometer  of  their  prosperity  or  n^'^^'^^i/ 

distress ;  as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Barbarian  ^°**»y 

of  the 

dynasties.    When  the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervad- younger 
ed  Asia  and  threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen  at  the  ^^^^1^ 
council  of  Placentia,  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius,  Benedict 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  Chris- 1^39.^'  ^' 
tlans.     No  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims  re« 
moved  the  sultan  from  Nice  to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek 
princes  resumed,  or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  the  schismatics  of  the  West^  which  precipitated 
the  first  downfall  of  their  empire.    The  date  of  the  Mogul 
invasion  is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  language  of 
John  Vataces.     After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  , 

throne  of  the  first  Pakeologus  was  encompassed  by  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies:  as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles 
was  suspended  over  his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favour 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger, 
his  faith,  his  virtue,  and  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  On 
die  decease  of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people  asserted  the 
independence  of  the  church  and  the  purity  of  their  creed : 
the  elder  Andronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins ; 
in  his  last  distress,  pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition, 
nor  could  he  decendy  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and  ortho- 
dox declarations  of  his  youth.  His  grandson,  the  yoimger 
Andronicus,  was  less  a  slave  in  his  temper  and  situation ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the  Turks,  admonished 
him  to  seek  a  temporal  and  spiritual  alliance  ^ith  the  west*- 
em  princes.  After  a  separation  and  silence  of  fifty  years, 
a  secret  agent,  the  monk  Barlaam,  was  dispatched  to  pope 
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CHAP.  Benedict  the  twelfth ;  and  his  artful  instructions  appear  to 

LXVi.    j^^^^  j^^j^  drawn. by  the  master-hand  of^the  great  domestic.* 

ITie  anru-  "  M°®'  ^^ty  father,"  was  he  commissioned  to  say,  "  the 

ments  for  ^  emperor  is  not  leas  desirous  than  yourself  of  an  union  be- 

^^  tween  the  two  churches :  but  in  this  delicate  transaction. 


L  union. 


(i 


he  is  obliged  to  respect  his  own  dignity  and  the  prejudices 
•*  of  his  subjects.  The  ways  of  union  are  two-fold ;  force, 
^^  and  persuasion.  Of  force,  the  inefiicacy  has  hten  already 
**  tried:  since  the  Latins  have  subdued  the  empire,  without 
^^  subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The  method  of  per- 
^*  suasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  permanent.  A  depu- 
"  tation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would  probably 
"  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  truth  and 
*'  the  unity  of  belief:  but  on  their  return,  what  would  be 
*'  the  use,  the  recompense  of  such  agreement  ?  the  scorn  of 
•*  their  brethem,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstinate 
"  nation.  Yet  that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the 
*'  general  councils,  which  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith; 
*'  and  if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is  because 
*'  the  Eastern  churches  were  neither  heard  nor  represented 
"  in  that  arbitrary  meeting.  For  this  salutary  end,  it  will 
"  be  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  that  a  well-chosen  le- 
*'  gate  should  be  sent  into  Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs 
*'  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch^and  Jerusalem  ; 
"  and,  with  their  aid,  to  prepare  a  free  and  universal  synod, 
**  But  at  this  moment,''  continued  the  subtle  agent,  "  the 
*'  empire  is  assaulted  and  endangered  by  the  Turks,  who 
**  have  occupied  four  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Anatolia...* 
**  The  Christian  inhabitants  have  expressed  a  wish  of  re- 
**  turning  to  their  allegiance  and  religion  j  but  the  forces 
*'  and  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  insufficient  for  their  de- 
^^  liverance :  and' the  Roman  legate  must  be  accompanied, 
"  or  preceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  infidels, 
**  and  open  a  way  to  the  holy  sepulchre.*'  If  the  suspicions 
Latins  should  require  some  pledge,  some  previous  effect  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Greeks,  the  answers  of  Barlaam  were 
perspicuous  and  rational.   ^  1.  A  general  s3mod  can  alone 

1  This  curious  Instruction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from  the  Vatican  ar- 
chiveSf  by  Odorlcus  Raynaldus,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Baroniuft 
(Romx,  1646...1677,  in  x  volumes  in  folio).  I  have  contented  myself  with  the 
mbb^  Fleury  (Hist.  Ecdesiastique,  torn.  xx.  p.  IJd)^  whOK  sbltnctt  1  have 
lUways  found  to  be  dear,  accurate^  and  impartiaL 
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^  doDsummate  the  union  of  the  churches ;  nor  can  such  a   CHAP. 

"  synod  be  held  tit  the  three  Oriental  patriarchs,  and  a    ^^^^• 

""  great  number  of  bishops,  ^e^  enfranchised  from  the  Ma- 

^  hometan  yoke.     3*  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a  long 

^  series  of  oppression  and  injury :  they  must  be  reconciled 

^  by  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  effectual  succour, 

^  which  may  fortify  the  authority  and  arguments,  of  the 

^  emperor,  and  the  friends  of  the  union.    3.  If  some  differ- 

^  ence  of  faith  or  ceremonies  should  be  found  incurable,  the 

^  Greeks  however  are  the  disciples  of  Christ;  and  the  Turks 

^  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.     The 

^  Armenians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  are  equally  attack- 

^  ed ;  and  it  will  become  the  piety  of  the  French  princes 

^^  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  defence  of  religion* 

*^  4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be  treated  as  the 

^^  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of  pagans,  a  judicious 

"  policy  may  yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  to  em- 

^  brace  an  useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard 

**  the  confines  of  Europe ;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks 

^  against  the  Turks,  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turk- 

^^  ish  arms  with  the  troops  and  treasures  of  captive  Greece." 

The  reasons,  the  offers,  and  the  demands,  of  Andronicus, 

were  eluded  with  cold  and  stately  indifference.    The  kings 

of  France  and  Naples  declined  the  dangers  and  gloty  of  a 

crusade :  the  pope  refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine 

old  articles  of  faith :  and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims 

of  the  Latin  emperor  and  clergy,  engaged  him  to  use  au 

offensive  superscription:  "  To  the  moderator*  of  the  Greeks, 

*^  and  the  persons  who  style  themselves  the  patriarchs  of 

•*  the  Eastern  churches."  For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and 

character  less  propitious  could  not  easily  have  been  found. 

Benedict  the  twelfth^  was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with 

2  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious ;  and  moderator,  as  sy- 
nonymous to  rector,  gubemattir,  is  a  word  of  classical,  and  even  Ciceronian, 
Latinky,  which  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  but  in  the 
Tbesannifl  of  Robert  Stephens. 

3  The  first  Epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch,  exposes  the  danger  of  the  bark^ 
and  tbe  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Haec  inter,  vino  madidus,  aevo  gravis  ac  sopo- 
rifero  rore  perfnsus, jamjam  nutitat,  dormitat,  jam  somno  prxceps,  atque  (uti- 
nam  boIub)  ruit ....  Heu  quanto  felicius  patrio  terram  sulcasset  aratro,qiiam 
icalmoro  piflcatorium  ascendisset.  This  satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigli 
tbe  virtoes  and  vices  of  Benedict  XII.  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  by  Papists  and  Protestants  (see  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Pe- 
traiqae,  torn.  i,p.  359.  ii.oot.  x?.  p.  13... 16).  He  gave  occasion  to  the  sayings 
Bibuntts  papaUtcr. 
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CHAP«  scruples,  and  immersed  in  sloth  and  wine :  his  pride  might 
^'   enrich  widi  a  third  crown  the  papal  tiara,  but  he  was  alike 
unfit  for  the  regal  and  the  pastoral  office. 
Ncgocia-        After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  while  the  Greeks  were 
Cantacu-    distracted  by  intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agi- 
zenc  with  tate  a  general  union  of  the  Christians.  But  as  soon  as  Can* 
VI.  A.  D.  tacuzene  had  subdued  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  was 
1348.         anxipus  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  introduction 
of  the  Turks  into  Europe,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
with  a  Musulman  prince*     Twb  officers  of  state,  with  a 
Latin  interpreter,  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court, 
w^hich  wais  transplanted  to  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years ;  they  represented 
the  hard  necessity  which  had  urged  him  to  embrace  the  al- 
liance of  the  miscreants,  and  pronounced  by  his  command 
the  specious  and  edifying  sounds  of  union  and  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  the  sixth,*  the  successor  of  Benedict,  receiv- 
ed them  with  hospitality  and  honour,  acknowledged  the  in- 
nocence of  their  sovereign,  excused  his  distress,  applauded 
his  magnanimity,  and  displayed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an 
attendant  of  the  empress  Anne.^  If  Clement  was  ill-endow- 
ed with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed  however  the 
spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  liberal  hand  dis- 
tributed benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  facility.  Under 
his  reign,  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure :  in 
his  youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ; 
.    and  the  palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pope,  was  adorn- 
ed, or  polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  female  favourites.    The 
wars  of  France  and  England  were  adverse  to  the  holy  en- 
terprise ;  but  his  vanity  was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea  f 
and  the  Greek  ambassadors  returned  with  two  Latin  bishops, 
the  ministers  of  the  pontiff.     On  their  arrival  at  Constanti- 

4  See  the  original  lives  of  Clement  VI.  in  Muratori  (Script.  Rerum  Itali« 
canim,  torn.  iii.  f.  ii.  p.  550...589).  Matteo  Villani  (Chron.  1.  iii.  c-  43.  in 
Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p.  186),  who  styles  him,  molto  cavallaresco,  poco  religi- 
oso;  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn  xx.  p.  126),  and  the  Vie  de  Petrarquc  (toxn. 
ii.  p.  42-. .45).  The  abb^  de  Sade  treats  him  with  the  most  indulgence ;  but  he 
is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  priest. 

5  Hername(mostprobablycorrupted)wasZampca.  Shehadaccompanied, 
and  alone  remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople,  where  her  prudence, 
erudition,  aiul  politeness*  deserved  the  praises  of  the  Greeks  themselves  (Can- 
tacuzen.  1.  i.  c.  42). 
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'nople^  the  emperor  and  the  nuncios  admired  each  other's  CHAP, 
piety  and  eloquence :  and  their  frequent  conferences  were  ,^l!^Jj\ 
filled  with  mutual  praises  and  promises,  by  which  both  par- 
ties were  amused,  and  neither  could  be  deceived.  *'  I  am 
•*  delighted,"  said  the  devout  Cantacuzene,  "  with  the  pro- 
**  ject  of  our  holy  war,  which  must  redound  to  my  personal 
"  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of  Christendom. 
*'  My  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to  the  armies  of 
**  France :  my  troops,  my  gallies,  my  treasures,  shall  be 
**•  consecrated  to  the  common  cause  ;  and  happy  would  be 
"  my  fate,  could  I  deserve  and  obtain  the  crown  of  martyr- 
**  dom.  Words  are  insufficient  to  express  the  ardour  with 
**  which  I  sigh  for  the  re-union  of  the  scattered  members  of 
"  Christ.  If  my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present 
*'  my  sword  and  my  neck :  if  the  spiritual  phoeniilt  could 
^^  arise  from  my  ashes,  I  would  erect  the  pile  and  kindle  the 
"  flame  with  my  own  hands."  Yet  the  Greek  emperor  pre- 
sumed to  observe,  that  the  articles  of  faith  which  divided 
the  two  churches  had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and  pre- 
cipitation of  the  Latins :  he  disclaimed  the  servile  and  ar- 
bitrary steps  of  the  first  Palaeologus ;  and  firmly  declared, 
that  he  would  never  submit  his  conscience,  unless  to  the  de- 
crees of  a  free  and  universal  synod.  **  The  situation  of  the 
**  times,"  continued  he,  "  will  not  allow  the  pope  and  myself 
**  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  j  but  some  ma- 
*'  ritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the  verge  of  the  two  em- 
**  pires,  to  unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct  the  faithful,  of 
"  the  East  and  West."  The  nuncios  seemed  content  with 
the  proposition;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to  deplore  the 
failure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  Clement,  and  the  different  temper  of  his  successor.  * 

His  own  life  was  prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  clois- 
ter ;  and,  except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  in- 
capable of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the  state.* 

Yet  of  all  die  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil,  John  Palaeo-  Treaty  of 
logus,  was  the.  best  disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and. to  J^^J^  ^*" 
obey,  the  shepherd  of  the  West.    His  mother  Anne  of  Sa-  with  Inno- 
voy,  was  baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church  :  her  ^^^  ^^' 

6  See  this  whole  negociation  in  Cantacuzene  (I.  iv.  c.  9),  who,  amidst  the 
praises  and  virtues  which  he  bestows  on  himself,  reveals  the  uneasiness  of  a 
guik/  conscience. 
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CHAP,  marriage  with  Andronicus  ini]K>sed  a  change  of  name,  of 
^^^'  apparel,  and  of  woYship ;  but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to 
A.  D.  ^^^  country  and  religion  ;  she .  had  formed  tlie  infancy  of 
1355...  her  son,  and  she  governed  the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at 
least  his  stature,  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  man.*  In  the 
first  year  of  his  deliverance  and  restoration,  the  Turks  were 
still  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene 
was  in  arms  at  Adrianople ;  and  Palseologus  could  depend 
neither  on  himself  nor  on  his  people.  By  his  motherV 
advice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the 
rights  both  of  tRe  church  and  state  ;  and  the  act  of  slavery,' 
subscribed  in  purple  ink,  and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull, 
was  privately  intrusted  to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article 
of  the  treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocent 
the  sixth  and  his  successors,  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Catholic  church.  The  emperor  promises  to  enter- 
tain  with  due  reverence  their  legates  and  nuncios;  to  assign 
a  palace  for  their  residence  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ; 
and  to  deliver  his  second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his 
faith.  For  these  condescensions,  he  requires  a  prompt  sue* 
cour  of  fifteen  gallies,  with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a 
thousand  archers,  to  serve  against  his  Christian  and  Musul- 
man  enemies.  Palseologus  engages  to  impose  on  his  clergy 
and  people  the  same  spiritual  }'oke  ;  but  as  the  resistance  of 
the  Greeks  might  be  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  ef- 
fectual methods  of  corruption  and  education.  The  legate 
was  empowered  to  distribute  the  vacant  benefices  among  the 
ecclesiastics  who  should  subscribe  the  creed  of  the  Vatican: 
three  schools  were  instituted  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  Latins ;  and 
the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire,  was  en- 
rolled as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail  in  the  measures  of 
persuasion  or  force,  Palseologus  declares  himself  unworthy 
to  reign;  transferred  to  the  pope  all  regal  and  paternal 
authority ;  and  invests  Innocent  with  full  power  to  regulate 
the  family,  the  government,  and  the  marriage,  of  his  son 
and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither  executed  nor 
published ;  the  Roman  gallies  were  as  vain  and  imaginary 

7  Sec  this  Ignominious  treaty  in  Flciiiy  (Hist.  Eccles.  p  151. ..154),  from 
Raynalduft,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  archives.  It  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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as  the  submisAoa  of  the  Greeks:  and  it  was  only  by  the  se-  chap. 
crecy,  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the  dishonour  of  this  ^^^'^• 
fmitlesa  humiliation.  ^1^^^^^ 

The  tenipest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon  burst  on  his  head;  John  Pa- 
and,  after  the  loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  he  was  in-  [*  ullan 
closed  in  his  capital,  the  vasssl  of  the  haughty  Amurath,  V.  at 
with  the  miserable  hope  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  ^  a^^d. 
savage.  In  this  abject  state,  Palseologus  embraced  the  reso-     1369. 
lution  of  embarking  for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the  is'j^&c.'^' 
&et  of  the  pope ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes 
who  had  ever  visited  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West,  yet 
in  them  alone  he  could  seek  consolation  or  relief;  and  with 
less  violation  of  his  dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred 
college  than  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,     After  a  long  tibsence, 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  from  Avignon  to  the         4 
banks  of  the  Tyber;  Urban  the  iifih,'  of  a  mild  and  virtu- 
ous character,  encouraged  or  allowed  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Greek  prince ;  and,  within  the  same  year,  enjoyed  the  glory 
of  receiving  in  the  Vatican  the  two  Imperial  shadows,  who 
represented  the  majesty  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne. 
In  this  supph'ant  visit,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose 
vanity  was  lost  in  his  distress,  gave  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected of  empty  sounds  and  formal  submissions*     A  pre- 
vious trial  was  imposed ;  and  in  the  presence  of  four  cardi- 
nals, he  acknowledged,  as  a  true  catholic,  the  supremacyiof 
the  pope,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Af- 
ter this  purification,  he  was  introduced  to  a  public  audience 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  car- 
dinals, was  seated  on  his  throne  ;  the  Greek  monarch,  after 
three  genuflexions,  devoutly  kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and 
at  length  the  mouth,  of  the  holy  father,  who  celebrated  high 
mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  him  to  lead  the  bridle  of  his 
mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  Va- 
tican.    The  entertainment  of  Palaeologus  was  friendly  and 
honourable ;  yet  some  difference  was  observed  between  the 
emperors  of  the  East  and  West  ;•  nor  could  the  former  be 

8  Sec  the  two  first  onginftl  lives  of  Urban  V.  (in  Moratcwi,  ScHpt  Rerum 
Italicanmi,  torn,  iii-  P.  n.  p.  623.  635),  and  the  Ecdesiastica  Annals  cf  Spon- 
danuft  (torn,  i.  p.  573.  A.  D.  1369,  No.  7.)  and  Raynaldus  (Fleur)-,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles  lom.  XX.  p.  223, 234).  Yet,  from  some  variations,  I  suspect  the  papal 
writers  of  slightly  inagnifyiTig  the  genuflexions  of  Palaeologus. 

9  PauUo  minus  quam  si  fuisset  Imperator  Romanorum.  Yet  his  title  of  Im- 
perator  Graecorum  was  no  longer  disputed  (Vit.  Urban  V .  p.  623). 
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CHAP,  entitled  to  the  rare  privUege  of  chauHting  the  gospel  in  the 
LXVI.   rankofadeacon.'®  In  favour  of  his  proselyte,  Urban  Btrovc 
to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king,  and  the  other 
powen  of  the  West ;  but  he  found  them  cold  in  the  general 
cause,  and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrek.  The  last 
hope  of  the  emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary,  John 
Hawkwood,^^  or  Acuto,  who  with  a  band  of  adventurers, 
the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ;  and  incur- 
red a  just  excommunication  by  shooting  his  arrows  against 
the  papal  residence.    A  special  licence  was  granted  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  outlaw,  but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit,  of 
Hawkwood  were  unequal  to  the  enterprise ;  and  it  was  for 
the  advantage  perhaps  of  Palaeologus  to  be  disappointed  of 
a  succour,  that  must  have  been  costly,  that  could  not  be  ef- 
fectual, and  which  might  have  been  dangerous.^*  The  dis- 
consolate Greek*'  prepared  for  his  return^  but  even  his  ra« 
turn  was  impeded  by  a  most  ignominious  obstacle.    On  his 
arrival  at  Venice,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant 
usury ;  but  his  coiFers  were  empty,  his  creditors  were  impa- 
tient^ and  his  person  was  detained  as  the  best  security  for 
the  payment,     ^is  eldest  son  Andronicus,  the  regent    f 
Constantinople,  was  repeatedly  urged  to  exhaust  every  re- 
source ;  and,  even  by  stripping  the  churches,  to  extricate  his 
father  from  captivity  and  disgrace.  But  the  unnatural  youth 

10  It  was  confined  to  the  saccessors  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  them  only  on 
Christinas  daf .  On  all  other  fiestivals,  these  Imperial  deacons  were  content  to 
■erve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and  the  corporal.  Yet  the  abb£ 

'  de  Sade  generoudjr  thinks,  that  the  merits  of  Charies  IV.  might  have  entitled 
him,  though  not  on  the  proper  day  ( A.  D.  1368,  November  1.)  to  the  whole 
privilege.  He  seems  to  affix  a  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man  (Vie  de 
Petrarqoe,  tom.  iii.  p.  735). 

11  Through  some  Italian  corruptbns,  the  etymology  of  Fakane  in  bo&co 
fMatteo  Villani,  1.  zi.  c.  79.  in  Muratori,  tom.  xv.  p.  7£),  suggests  the  £ng. 
bsh  word  Mawkvjood,  the  true  name  of  ouradventurous  countryman  (Thomas 
Walsmgham,  Hist.  Anglkan.  inter  Scriptores,  Cambdeni,  p.  184).  After 
two-and-twenty  victories,  and  one  defeat,  he  died,  in  1394,  General  of  the 
Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such  honours  as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to 
Dante  or  Petrarch  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalta,  tom.  xii.  p.  212...371). 

12  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed  from  France  into 
Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360.  Yet  the  exclamation  of  Muratori 
(Annali,  tom.  xii.  p.  197.)  is  rather  true  than  civil.  '*  Ct  mancava  ancor  que&- 
«<  to,  che  dopo  essere  calpestrata  lltalia  da  tanti  masnadieri  Tedeschi  ed  Ung- 
**  heri,  venissero  fin  dali*  Inghliterranuovi  CMii  a  finire  di  divorarla. 

13  Chalcondyles,  1.  i.  p.  25,36.  Ilie  Greek  supposes  his  journey  to  the 
king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  silence  of  the  national  his- 
torians. Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  l>elieve,  that  Palxologus  departed 
from  Italy,  valde  bene  coosolatus  et  contentus  (Vit.  Urban  V.p.  623). 
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-was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  imd  secredy  pleased  with  the  CHAP, 
capdvity  of  the  emperor;  the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy  was    ^^^^• 
obstinate ;  nor  could  some  religious  scruple  be  wanting  to 
excuse  the  guilt  of  his  indifference  and  delay.    Such  undu* 
tiful  neg^crt  was  severely  reproved  by  the  piety  of  his  bro- 
ther Manuel,  who  instandy  sold  or  mortgaged  all  that  he 
possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  father,  and 
ple<^d  hb  own  freedom  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt. 
On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  parent  and  king  dis-His  retom 
tinguished  his  two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  faith  ^p^^*»- 
and  manners  of  die  slothful  Pakeologus,  had  not  been  im-    a!  D. 
proved  by  his  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and  his  apostacy  or  con-     ^^' 
version,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was 
speedily  forgotten  by  die  Greeks  and  Latins.  ^^ 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  his  son  and  Vuitof 
successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  modve,but  on  a  larger  ^^°^' 
scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  the  West.  In  a  pre-  Mana« 
ceding  chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the 
violadon  of  diat  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constanti- 
no^e,  and  the  French  succour  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  Boucicault."  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  so- 
licited the  Latin  powers ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  pre- 
sence  of  a. distressed  monarch  would  draw  tears  and  sup- 
plies from  the  hardest  Barbarians  ;^^  and  the  marshal  who 
advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  reception,  of  the  Byzan- 
dne  prince.  The  land  was  occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  the 
navigation  of  Venice  was  safe  and  open:  Italy  received  him 
as  the  first,  or,  at  least,  as  the  second  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ces ;  Manuel  was  pided  as  the  champion  and  confessor  of 
the  faith ;  and  die  dignity  of  his  behaviour  prevented  that 
pity  from  sinking  into  contempt.  From  Venice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Milan, 
a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and  honourable  con- 
duct to  the  verge  of  his  dominions.*^     On  the  confines  of 

14  Hk  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept.  25, 1373  (Da- 
cuk^t  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  241),  leaves  some  intermediate  zra  for  theconsphacy- 
and  punishment  of  Androniciis. 

15  Memoiies  de  Boucicault,  P.  i.  c.  35,  36. 


16  His  joomey  into  the  west  of  Europe,  is  slightly,  and  I  believe  reluctant- 
ly, noticed  by  Chalcondyles  (I.  ii.  c.  44..  50.)  rnd  Ducas  (c.  14).  ^ 

irst 
Iby 

L^oogle 


17  Miiratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  xil  p.  404  John  Gaiw.'^o  was  the  first 
asd  mott  powerful  doke  of  Milan.  His  connection  with  Bajazet  is  attested  by 
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CHAP.  France,^'  the  nyyal  officers  Mpdertook  the  care  of  hi»  per- 
^^-*  ^  son,  journey,  and  expenses ;  and  two  thousand  of  the  rich* 
est  citizens,  in  arms  and  on  horseback,  came  forth  to  meet 
him  as  far  as  Charenton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
Utl.  At  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  parliament ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  attended  by  his 
princes  and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother  with  a  cordial  em- 
brace. The  succcessor  of  Constantine  was  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  white  silk,  and  mounted  on  a  milk*white  steed;  a  cir* 
cumstance,  in  the  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  import* 
ance;  the  white  colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty ;  and,  in  a  late  visit,  the  German  emperor,  after  an 
haughty  demand  and  a  peevish  refusal,  had  been  reduced 
to  content  himself  with  a  black  courser.  Manuel  was  lodg- 
ed in  the  Louvre  ;  a  succession  of  feasts  and  balls,  the  plea^ 
sures  of  the  banquet  and  the  chace,were  ingeniously  varied 
by  the  politeness  of  the  French,  to  display  their  magnifi- 
cence and  amuse  his  grief:  he  was  indulged  in  the  liberty 
of  his  chapel ;  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  as- 
tonished, and  possibly  scandalised,  by  the  language,  the 
rites,  and  the  vestments,  of  his  Greek  clergy*  But  the 
slightest  glance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  must  t^ach  him 
to  despair  of  any  effectual  assistance*  The  unfortunate 
Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals,  continu- 
ally relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity :  the  reins  of 
government  were  alternately  seized  by  his  brother  and  un- 
cle, the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  whose  factious 
competition  prepared  the  miseries  of  civil  war*  The  former 
was  a  gay  youth,  dissolved  in  luxury  and  love :  the  latter 
was  the  father  of  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  4iad  so  lately 
been  ransomed  from  Turkish  captivity  ;  and,  if  the  fearless 
son  was  ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent 
Burgundy  was  contetit  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first 
experiment.  When  Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  fatigued  the  patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolved  on 
a  visit  to  the  adjacent  island.    In  his  progress  from  Dover, 

Froissard;  and'he  contributed  to  save  and  deliver  the  French  captives  of  Ni- 
copolis. 

18  For  the  reception  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  sec  Sjicridanus  ( Annal.  Eccles. 
torn.  i.  p.  676,  677.  A.  D.  1400,  No.  5.^  who  quotes  Juvenal  des  Ursing,  and 
the  monk  of  St.  Dcjfiys;  and  VilUret  (Hist,  de  France,  torn.  xii.  p  331..^ 
334),  who  quotes  nobody*  according  to  the  last  fitshioa  of  the  French  wiiten 
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he  was  entertained  at  Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the    CHAP, 
prior  and  monks  of  St.  Austin ;  and,  on  Blackheath,  king    ^^y^- 
Henry  the  fourth,  with  the  English  court,  saluted  the  Greek  Qf^J^^_ 
hero  (I  copy  our  old  historian),  who,  during  many  days,  land, 
was  lodged  and  treated   in  London  as  emperor  of  the     1400.' 
East.^'  But  the  state  of  England  was  still  more  adverse  to  December, 
the  design  of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year,  the  hereditary 
sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered;  the  reigning 
prince    was   a  successful  usurper,   whose    ambition    was 
punished  by  jealousy  and  remorse :  nor  could  Henry  of 
Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or  forces  from  the  defence 
of  a  throne  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion. 
He  pitied,  he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  cross,  it 
was  only  to  appease  his  people,  and  perhaps  his  conscience, 
by  the  merit  or  semblance  of  this  pious  intention.**     Satis- 
fied, however,  with  gifts  and  honours,  Manuel  returned  to  His  return 
Paris;  and,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  West,     a.  D. 
shaped  his  course  through  Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at     l^^- 
Venice,  and  patiently  expected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment 
of  his  ruin  or  deliverance.  Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignomi- 
nious necessity  of  offering  his  religion  to  public  or  private 
sale.  The  Latin  church  was  distracted  by  the  great  schism: 
the  kings,  the  nations,  the  universities,  of  Europe,  were  di- 
vided in  their  obedience  between  the  popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  both  parties,  abstained  from  any  correspondence  with 
the  indigent  and  unpopular  rivals.     His  journey  coincided 
with  the  year  of  the  jubilee ;  but  he  passed  through  Italy 
without  desiring,    or    deserving,  the   plenary   indulgence 
which  abolished  the  guilt  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this  neglect;  accused 
him  of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ ;  and  exhorted  the 

19  A  short  note  of  Manuel  in  England,  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody  from  a 
MS.  at  Lambeth  (de  Grxcis illustrlbus,  p.  14),  C.  P.  ImpcrattT,  diuvariisque 
et  horrendis  Paganonim  insultibus  coartaius,  ut  pro  eisdcm  rcsistentiam  iri- 
itmphalem  pepquireret  Anglorum  "llegem  visitare  decrevit,  &.c.  Hex  (says 
Wahmgham,  p.  S6^),  nobili  apparatu. . .  suscepit  (utdeciii*^)  tantum  Heroa, 
duxitque  Londonias,  et  per  multos  dies  exhihuit  gloriose,  {)ro  expensis  hospitii 
ami  sorrens,  eteum  resp'tcien?  tatito  fasrigio  donativls.  He  repeatb  the  same  in 
his  Upodigma  Neustriie,  p.  556) . 

20  Shakespeare  begins  and  ends  the  play  of  Henry  iV".  with  that  prince's 
r  of  a  cmsade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in  Jcrubaleiu. 
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CHAP*   princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon  the  obstinate  schis- 
^^^^'    matic.«i 

Greek  During  the  period  of  die  crusades,  the  Greeks  beheld  with 

knowledge  astonishment  and  terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration 
•Options  ^*^  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  from  the  unknown  cli- 
mates of  the  West.  The  visits  of  their  last  emperors  remo- 
ved the  veil  of  separation,  and  they  disclosed  to  their  eyes 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  pre- 
sumed to  brand  with  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  obser- 
vations of  Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have 
been  preserved  by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  times:  ^  his 
scattered  ideas  I  shall  collect  and  abridge ;  and  it  may  be 
amusing  enough,  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the 
rude  pictures  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  whose  an- 
•f  Ger-  cient  and  modem  state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  i.  Ger- 
HANT  (says  the  Greek  Chalcondyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  - 
from  Vienna  to  the  Ocean;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geo' 
graphy)  from  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  the  river  Tartessus,  and 
the  Pyrenaean  mountains.^  The  soil,  except  in  figs  and 
olives,  is  sufficiendy  fruitful ;  the  air  is  salubrious  ;  the  bo- 
dies of  the  natives  are  robust  and  healthy ;  and  diese  cold 
regions  are  seldom  visited  with  the  calamities  of  pestilence, 
or  earthquakes.  After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  most  numerous  of  nations ;  they  are  brave  and 
patient,  and  were  they  united  under  a  single  head  their  force 
would  be  irresistible.  By  the  gift  of  the  pope,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  chusing  the  Roman  emperor  ;^  nor 

21  This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  FoUiica,  A.  D.  1391. ..147B,  pub- 
lished by  Martin  Crusius  (Turco  Grsccia,  p.  1...43)  The  image  of  Christ, 
which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  waa  probably  a  work  of  sculp- 
ture. 

22  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laoiiiciis  Chalcondyles  ends  with 
the  winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark,  that  he  laid 
down  his  pen  in  rhe  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was  an  Athenian, and  that 
some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  Greek 
language  in  Italy.  But  in  his  numerous  digressions,  the  modest  historian  has 
never  introduced  himself ;  a'hd  his  editor  Leunclavius,  as  well  as  Fabricius 
(Bibliot.  Grace. 'tom.vi.  p.  474.)  seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character. 
For  his  descriptions  of  Germany,  France,  and  £ngland,  see  1.  ii.  p.  36,  ST. 
44...50. 

23  1  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chalcondyles.  In 
this  instance,  he  perhaps  followed,  and  mistook  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c  33),  whose 
text  may  be  explained  (  Herodote  dc  Larcher,  tom.  ii.  p.  219, 220),  or  whose 
ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  these  modern  Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or 
any  of  their  lesser  geographers  ? 

24  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  would  have  scorned 
to  dignify  the  German  P?{  with  the  titles  of  B«o-iAitf«,  or  AvfKfUTitf  P^* 
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is  any  people  more  devoutly  attached  to  the  faith  and  obe-  CHAP, 
dience  of  the  Latin  patriarch.  The  greatest  part  of  the  coun-  ^^^*- 
try  is  diyided  among  the  princes  and  prelates ;  but  Stras- 
burgk,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
free  cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and  equal  laws,  according 
to  the  will,  and  for  the  advantage,  of  the  whole  community. 
The  use  of  duels,  or  single  combats  on  foot,  prevails  among 
them  in  peace  and  war ;  their  industry  excels  in  all  the  me* 
chanic  arts,  and  the  Germans  may  boast  of  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is  now  diffused  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world.  II.  The  kingdom  of  Feance  is  spread  of  Fnnoe} 
above  fifteen  or  twenty  days  joutney  from  Germany  to  Spsun, 
and  from  the  Alps  to  the  British  ocean ;  containing  many 
flourishing  cities,  and  among  these  Paris,  the  seat  of  the 
king,  which  surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury.  Many 
princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  sovereign ;  the  most  powerful  are  the 
dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy,  of  whom  the  latter  pos- 
sesses the  wealthy  province  of  Flanders,  whose  harbours  are 
frequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants  of  our  own  and  the 
more  remote  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and  opulent 
people :  and  their  language  and  manners,  though  somewhat 
different,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  9f  the  Italians.  Vain 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of  their  victories 
over  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  Oli- 
ver and  Rowland;*'  they  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the 
western  nations:  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been  recent- 
ly humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their  wars  against  • 
die  English,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  island.  III.  BRi.ofEnshi4. 
TAIN,  in  the  ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders, 
may  be  considered  either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands ;  but  the 
whole  is  united  by  a  common  interest,  by  the  same  manners, 
and  by  a  similar  government.  The  measure  of  its  circum- 
ference is  five  thousand  stadia :  the  land  is  overspread  with 

fuumfi  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of  Chalcondyles ;  and  he  de- 
scribes the  Byzantine  prince,  and  bis  subject,  by  the  proper,  though  humble 
names  of  EAA«9t$,  and  Bme'i?itvi  ^£AA9v«v. 

25  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  fourteenth  century  into 
French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  knights  and 
ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  believed  in  the  exploits  of  Row- 
land and  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be  excuhed,  since  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  the 
nationai  historians,  have  hiserted  the  fables  of  archbishop  Turpin  in  their  Chr»- 
iiidi^  of  France. 
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CHAP,  towns  and  villages:  tliough  destitute  of  wine,  andnot  abound- 
LXVl.  jjjg  j^  fruit-trees^  it  is  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley;  in  honey 
and  wool ;  and  much  cloth  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  populousness  and  power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  Lon- 
don,** the  metropolis  of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  cities  of  the  West.  It  is  situate  on  the  Thames, 
a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
falls  into  the  Gallic  Sea;  and  the  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide,  affords  a  safe  entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of 
commerce.  The  king  is  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent 
aristocracy ;  his  principal  vassals  hold  their  estates  by  a  free 
and  unalterable  tenure ;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits  of  his 
authority  and  their  obedience.  The  kingdom  has  been  often 
afflicted  by  foreign  conquest  and  domestic  sedition;  but 
the  natives  are  bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms  and  vic- 
torious in  war.  The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords  from  the  Greeks; 
the  use  of  the  long  bow  is  the  peculiar  and  decisive  advan-r 
'  tage  of  the  English.  Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  the 
idioms  of  the  continent;  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they 
are  not  easily  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  of  France: 
but  the  most  singular  circumstance  of  their  manners  is  their 
disregardof  conj  ugal  honour  and  of  female  chastit}'.  In  their 
mutual  visits,  as  the  first  act  of  hospitalit)',  the  guest  is  wel- 
comed in  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters:  among 
friends  they  are  lent  and  borrowed  without  shame ;  nor  are 
the  islanders  offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequences.'^  Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs 
of  old  England,  and  assured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers, 
we  may  smile  at  the  credulity  or  resent  the  injustice,  of 
the  Greek,  who  must  have  confounded  a  modest  salute  *' 
with  a  criminal  embrace.  But  his  credulity  and  injustice  may 

i^TifiBf  Affff-^AMy*.  Even  since  the  time  of  Fitzs  ephcn  (the  twclri^  cen- 
tury), London  appears  to  have  maintained  this  pre-eminence  of  weaich  and 
magnitude ;  and  her  gradual  increase  has,  at  least,  kept  pace  with  the  general 
improvement  of  Europe. 

27  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  J^vtt  (osculor,  and  in  utero  gero)  be  equi- 
vocal, the  context  and  pious  horrqr  of  Chalcondyles  can  leave  no  d(mbt  of  his 
meaning  and  mistake  (p.  49). 

28  Erasmus  (Kpist.  Fausto  Andrelino)' has  a  pretty  passage  on  the  English 
fashion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and  departure,  from  whence,  how- 
ever, he  draws  no  scandalous  inferences. 
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teach  an  important  lesson ;  to  distrust  the  accounts  of  foreign   CH  AP. 
and  remote  nations,  and  to  suspend  our  belief  of  every  tale    ^^VI. 
that  deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character  of 
man.*^ 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  Timour,  Manuel  Indiftr- 
reigned  many  years  in  prosperity  and  peace.    As  long  as^*^^^. 
the  sons  of  Bajazet  solicited  his  friendship  and  spared  his  towards 
dominions,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  national  religion  ;  and  a^d.^iJIS 
his  leisure  was  employed  in  composing  twenty  theological    ...U17. 
dialogues  for  its  defence.  The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine 
ambassadors  at  the  council  of  Constance  ^*  announces  the 
restoration  of  the  Turkish  power,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin 
church;  the  conquest  of  the  sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amurath, 
reconciled  the  emperor  to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople almo^  tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  double 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    When  Martin  the  fifth  as- 
cended without  a  rival  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  letters  and  embassies  was  revived  between  the 
East  and  West*    Ambition  on  one  side,  and  distress  on  the  His  nego- 
other,  dictated  the  same  decent  language  of  charity  and  5l d!u17 
peace :  the  artful  Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his     ...1425. 
six  sons  to  Italian  princesses  ;  and  the  Roman,  not  less  art- 
ful, dispatched  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  MontfeiTat, 
with  a  company  of  noble  virgins,  to  soften  by  their  charms 
the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics.  Yet  under  this  mask  of  zeal, 
a  discerning  eye  will  perceive  that  all  was  hollow  and  insin- 
cere in  the  court  and  church  of  Constantinople.  According 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advan- 
ced or  retreated ;  alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  his 
ministers ;  and  escaped  from  an  importunate  pressure  by 
urging  the  duty  of  enquiry,  the  obligation  of  collecting  the 
sense  of  his  patriarchs  and  bishops,  and  the  impossibility  of 
convening  them  at  a  time  when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at 
the  gates  of  his  capital.    From  a  review  of  the  public  trani- 

29  Perhaps  wc  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  community  of  wives  among 
the  old  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  by  Cxsar  and  Dion  (Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixii.   . 
tom.ii.  p.  1007.)  with  Reimar's  judicious  annotation.  The  -irrcoy  of  Otaheite, 
so  certaun  at  first,  is  become  less  visible  and  scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  studied  the  manners  of  that  gentle  and  amorous  people. 

30  Sec  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Constance,  tom.  ii.  p.  S7^\  and  for 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  the  Annals  of  Spondanus,  the  Biblio- 
thequc  of  Dup'm,  tom.  xii.  and  xxist  and  xxiid  volumes  of  the  History,  or  ra- 
ther the  Continuation,  of  Fleury. 

VOL.  VIII.  J 
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'  V  ■ 
CH  Al*;  sactions  it  will  appear,  that  the  Greeks  insisted  dn  three  sin> 

^^  ^'  ,  cessive  measures,  a  si^ccour,  a  council,  and  a  final  re-union^ 
while  the  Latins  eluded  the  second,  "and  only  promised  the 
first,  as  a  consequentiid,  and  voluntary  reward  of  the  tbinL 
Hisprifmte  But  we  have  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  most  secret  in- 
tentions of  Manuel  as  he  explained  thetn  in  a  private;  con- 
versation without  artifice  or  disguise.  In  his  declining  age^ 
the  emperor  had  associated  John  Palsologus^  the  second  of 
'  the  name,  and  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  on  whom  he  devolved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  authority  slUA  wei^t  of  government* 
One  day,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  historian  Phranza,'^  his 
favourite  chamberlain,  he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor the  true  principle  of  his  negociations  with  the  pope,** 
**  Our  last  resource,"  said  Manuel, "  against  the  Turk?  is  their 
**  fear  of  our  union  with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of 
•*  the  West,  who  may  arm  for  our  relief  and  for  their  destnic- 
^^  tion.  As  often  as  you  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  pre- 
•*  sent  this  danger  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council;  con- 
**'  suit  on  the  means ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the  conyoca- 
"  tion  of  an  assembly,  which  cannot  tend  eitherto  our  spiritual 
*^  or  temporal  emolument.  The  Latins  are  proud;  the  Greeks 
**  are  obsdnate;  neither  party  will  recede  or  retract;  and  the 
*^  attempt  of  a  perfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate 
^*  the  churches,  and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the 
*^  mercy  of  the  Barbarians."  Impatient  of  this  salutary  les- 
son, the  royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in  si« 
lence ;  and  the  wise  monarch  (continues  Phranza),  casting 
his  eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse :  ^'  My  son  deems 
^  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince;  but,  alas!  our  misera- 
*^  ble  age  does  not  afford  scope  for  heroism  or  greatness. 
^  Hii  daring  spirit  might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of 
^  our  ancestors ;  but  the  present  state  requires  not  an  em- 

31  From  his  eariy  youth,  George  Phranza,  or  Fhranzes,  was  employed  in 
the  tennce  of  the  state  and  palace ;  and  Hanckius  (de  Script.  Byzant.  P.  i. 
c  40.)  has  collected  hi»  life  from  his  own  writings.  He  was  no  more  than  four* 
and-twenty  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  Manuel,  who  recommended  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  his  successor :  Imprimis  vero  hunc  Phranzen  tibi  com* 
mendo,  qui  ministravit  mihi  fideliter  et  diligenter  (Phranzes,  I.  ii.  c.  1).  Yet 
the  emperdr  John  was  cold,  and  he  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Pe  > 
loponnesus. 

32  See  Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  While  so  many  manuscriptsof  the  Greek  orf. 
ginal  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Eacur^,  &c.  it  is  a  matter 
of  shame  and  rtproach,  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  Latin  version,  or  ab» 
•tract,  of  James  Pontanus  (ad  calcem  Theophylact  Simocattv ;  Ingolstadr^ 
1604),  so  deficaent  in  sccuracy  and  elegance  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Gr«c.  torn.  vi. 

0. 6ii^,iao). 
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«   - 

**  peror,  but  a  cautious  steward  of  the  last  relics  of  our  for-   CHAF. 
**  tunes.  *  Well  do  I  remember  the  Igfty  expectations  which    ^^^^' 
^be  built  on  our  alliance  with  Mustapha;  and  much  do  I 
^  fear,  that  his  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of  our  house, 
^  and  that  even  religion  may  precipitate  our  downfalL"  Yet 
the  experience  and  authority  of  Manuel  preserved  the  peace 
and  eluded  the  council;  till,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  ofHudeatli. 
his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  terminated  his  career, 
dividing  his  precious  moveables  among  his  children  and  the 
poor,  his  physicians  and  his  favourite  servants.    Of  his  six 
sons,''  Andronicus  the  second  was  invested  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a  leprosy  soon  after  the 
sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians  and  its  final  conquest  by 
the  Turks.  Some  fortunate  incidents  had  restored  Pelopon^ 
nesusor  the  Morea  to  the  empire;  and  in  his  more  prosper* 
ous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the  narrow  isthmus  of  six 
miles'^  with  a  stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
towers.  The  wall  was  overthrown  by  tl^  first  blast  of  the  Otto- 
mans: the  fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
four  youngerbrothers, Theodore  and  Constantine,  Demetrius 
and  Thomas ;  but  diey  wasted  in  domestic  contests  the  remains 
of  dieir  strength ;  and  the  least  succesful  of  the  rivals  were  re- 
duced to  a  fife  of  dependence  in  the  Byzantine  palace. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palaeologus  the  Zeal  of 
second,  was  acknowledged,  after  his  father's  death,  as  the^®^^** 
sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  A.  D.  1435 
repudiate  his  Mfife,  and  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with  the    •"^*^" 
princess  of  Trebizond:  beauty  was  in  his  eyes  the  first  qu^li• 
(cation  of  an  empress ;  and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his 
firm  assurance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  divorce, 
he  would  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  throne  to  his 
brother  Constantine.    The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  vic- 
tory of  Pabeologus  was  over  a  Jew,"  whom,  after  a  long 
and  learned  dispute,  he  converted  to  the  Christian  faith; 

33  See  Dncauge,  Fstm.  Byzant.  p.  243...248. 

34  The  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamilion,  from  sea  to  sea»  was  3800  oigy. 
pM,  or  teMBty  of  SIX  Greek  feet  (Fhranzes,  1.  i.  c.  38),  which  would  produce  a 
Gveek  miley  still  smaller  than  that  of  660  French  touet,  whkh  is  assigned  by 
^'Anville  aa  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  miles  are  commonly  reckoned  for  the 
bcadth  of  the  Isthmus.  See  the  Travels  of  Spon,  Wheeler^and  Chandler. 

35  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews,  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it  were  vo- 
iontary,  Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  emperor  parries  with  a  mystery. 
They  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  virgin^  the  sense  of  the  prophecieit 
fcc  (PhnuBzes»  K  ^  c.  12.  a  whole  chapter). 
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CHAP,   and  this  momentous  conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the . 

XLVI.  hig^Qiy  q{  ^ijg  times.  But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of 
uniting  the  East  and  West ;  and,  regardless  of  his  father's 
advice,  listened,  as  it  should  seem  with  sincerity,  to  the  pro- 
posal of  meeting  the  pope  in  a  general  council  beyond  the 
Adriatic.  This  dangerous  project  was  encouraged  by  Mar- 
tin the  fifth,  and  coldly  entertained  by  his  successor  Euge- 
nius,  till,  after  a  tedious  negociation,  the  emperor  received 
a  summons  from  a  Latin  assembly  of  a  new  character,  the 
independent  prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled  themselves  the 
representatives  and  judges  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Corruption  The  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and  conquered  in  the  . 
tin^itt^  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom;  but  the  victorious  clergy 
were  soon  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer;  and 
his  sacred  character  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms  which 
they  found  so  keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil  magistrate* 
Their  great  charter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihilated  by 
appeals,  evaded  by  trusts  or  commendgms,  disappointed  by 
reversionary  grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbi- 
trary reservations.^*  A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the 
court  of  Rome:  the  cardinals  and  favourites  w^ere  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  nations ;  and  every  country  might  com- 
plain that  the  most  important  and  valuable  benefices  were 
accumulated  on  the  heads  of  aliens  and  absentees.  During 
their  residence  at  Avignon,  the  ambition  of  the  popes  sub- 
sided in  the  meaner  passions  of  avarice^^  and  luxury :  they 
rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tributes  of  first-fruits 
and  tenths ;  but  they  freely  tolerated  the  impunity  of  vice^ 

Schism,     disorder,  and  corruption.  These  manifold  scandals  were  ag- 

^'^^^^  gravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  continued 
above  fifty  years.  In  the  furious  conflicts  of  Rome  ^d  Avig- 
non, the  vices  of  the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed ;  and 
their  precarious  situation  degraded  their  authority,  relaxed 

36  In  thtf  treatise  dclle  Materie  Beneficrarie  of  Fra-Paolo  (in  the  ivth  vol- 
ume of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  works),  the  papal  system  is  deeply  stu- 
died and  freely  described.  Should  Rome  and  her  religion  be  annihilated,  this 
golden  volume  may  still  survive,  a  philosophical  history,  and  a  salutary  warn- 
ing. 

37  Pope  John  XXII.  (in  1334)  left  behind  him  at  Avignon,  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  gold  florins,  and  the  value  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate  and  jewels. 
Sec  the  Chronicle  of  John  Villani  (I.  xi.  c.  20.  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn. 
9uii.  p.  765),  whose  brother  received  the  account  from  the  papal  treasurers.  A 
treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  sterling  in  the  xivth  century  i$  enormous,  »Qd 
almotc  incredible.  ^ 
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tbeir  discipline,  and  multiplied  their  wants  and  exactions.   CHAP. 
To  heal  the  wounds,  and  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  churchy  s^^-v^w 
the  syncMs  of  Pisa  and  Constance  ^^  were  successively  con-  councU  of 
vened ;  but  these  great  assemblies,  conscious  of  their  strength,  ^'»^^^•  ^• 
resolved  to  vindicate  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  aristo-  ^f  con- 
cracy.  From  a  personal  sentence  against  two  pontiffs,  whom  *^'?^*» 
they  rejected,  and  a  third,  their  acknowledged  sovereign,     ui4... 
whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers  of  Constance  proceeded  to     ^^*- 
examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Roman  supremacy ; 
nor  did  they  separate  till  they  had  established  the  authority, 
above  the  pope,  of  a  general  council.    It  was  enacted,  that, 
for  the  government  and  reformation  of  the  church,  such  as- 
semblies should  be  held  at  regular  intervals ;  and  that  each 
synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should  appoint  the  time  and 
place  of  the  subsequent  meeting.    By  the  influence  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  next  convocation  at  Sienna  was  easily 
eluded;  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Basil^^  had  almost  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  of  Bwl, 
Eugenius  the  fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of  his  design  prompt-     i^^l 
ed  the  £athers  to  hasten  the  promulgation  of  their  first  de-     1443. 
cree,  that  the  representatives  of  the  church-militant  on  earth , 
were  invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
all  Christians,  without  excepting  the  pope ;  and  that  a  gene- 
ral coimcil  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  transfer- 
red, unless  by  their  free  deliberation  and  consent.    On  the 
notice  that  Eugenius  had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that  purpose, 
they  ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  cen- 
sure, the  contumacious  successor  of  St.  Peter.  After  many  Their 
delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance,  they  finally  declared,  2*^L- 
that,  unless  he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty  days,  he  nivn  IV. 
was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the  government 
of  Avignon,  annulled  the  alienation  of  the  sacred  patrimony, 

38  A  learned  and  liberal  protestant,  M.  Lenfant,  has  given  a  fair  history 
of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto :  bat  the 
last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect,  except  in  the  account  of  the  troubles 
of  Botiemia. 

39  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil,  are  preserved  in  the 
pidalic  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was  a  free  city,  conveniently 
sitiia.«e  on  xht  Rhine,  and  guarded  by  the  arms  of  the  neighbouring  and  confe- 
derate Swiss.  In  1459,  the  anxversity  was  founded  by  pope  Pius  11.  (iEnea^ 
Sjhnm)9  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  council.  But  what  is  a  council^  or  an 
noiveniKy,  to  the  pxeases  of  Froben  and  the  studies  of  Ejrasmus  ? 
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CHAP,   and  protected  Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes. 

LXVI.  Tjjgjj.  boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opi-^ 
nion  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of  the  first 
monarchs  of  Christendom;  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared 
himself  the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod  ;  Germany 
and  France  adhered  to  their  cause ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was 
the  enemy  of  Eugenius ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vati- 
can by  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at 
the  same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  subjects,  sub- 
mission was  his  only  choice :  by  a  most  humiliating  bull, 
the  pope  repealed  his  own  acts,  and  ratified  those  of  the 
council;  incorporated  his  legates  and  cardinals  with  that 
venerable  body ;  and  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  the  de<;f  ees 
of  the  supreme  legislature.  Their  fame  pervaded  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that  Sigis- 
mond received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan,^* 
who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with  robes  of 
KegocSa.  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.  The  lathers  of  Basil  aspired  to  the 
^"o^^k    K^^^y  ^^  reducing  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Bohemians, 

A.  D.     within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the 

j^""  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  unite  with  an 
assembly  which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Western 
nations.  Palseologus  was  not  averse  to  the  proposal ;  and 
his  ambassadors  were  introduced  with  due  honours  into  the 
Cathplic  senate.  But  the  choice  of  the  place  appeared  to  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass  the  Alps, 
or  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the  synod 
should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy,  or  at 
least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  articles  of  this  treaty  were 
more  readily  stipulated:  it  was  agreed  to  defray  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  the  emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred 
persons,^*  to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  du- 
cats^* for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy ;  and  in 

40  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Crantzius,  is  related  with  some 
doubt  by  the  annalist  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1433,  No.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  824. 

41  Syropulus,  p.  19.   In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  exceeded  thm 
real  ntimbcrs  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  afterwards  attended  the  emperor  " 
and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  dearly  specified  by  the  great  ecclesiarch.  The 
75,000  florins  which  they  asked  in  this  negociation  of  the  pope  (p  9),  were 
wore  than  they  could  hope  or  want. 

42  I  use  indi£ferently  the  words,  dueat  ^nd  form,  whkh  derive  their  names*  ' 
th«  former  fronnthe  duiet  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  republic  of  Florence, 
These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the  Latin 
world,  may  be  compaicd  in  weight  and  value  to  one-third  of  the  £nglUk 
guinea. 
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Us  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with  CHAP, 
three  hundred  archers  and  some  gallies,  for  the  protection    ^-*^^^- 
of  Constantinople.  The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds 
fcr  the  preliminary  expenses ;  and  the  embarkation  "Vf  as  pre- 
pared at  Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delay. 

In  his  distress,  the  friendship  of  Palseologus  was  disputed  John  Pa- 
by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  West ;  but  the  dexterous  ^**^1^^ . 
activity  of  a  monarch  prevailed  over  the  slow  debates  and  the  popt^t 
inflexible  temper  of  a  republic.     The  decrees  of  Basil  con-  ^i?  1437 
tinually  tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope^  Nov.  24. 
and  to  erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the  church. 
Eugenius  was  impatient  of  the  yoke ;  and  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  might  afford  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  re- 
bellious synod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence 
of  the  fathers  was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps :  Savoy  or 
Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded  with  reluctance,  were  de- 
scribed at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;^  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive 
of  the  dangers  of  a  long  navigation ;  they  were  o£Fended  by 
an  haughty  declaration,  that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy 
of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soon  eradicate  the  oU 
heresy  of  the  Greeks.^^     On  the  side  of  Eugenius,  all  was 
smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful:  and  he  invited  the 
Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his  presence  the  schism  of 
the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.    Ferrara,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable 
interview ;  and  with  some  indulgence. of  forgery  and  theft, 
a  surreptitious  decree  was  procured,  which  transferred  the 
synod,  with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian  city.   Nine  gal- 
lies were  equipped  for  this  service  at  Venice,  and  in  the  isle 
of  Candia ;  their  diligence  anticipated  the  slqwer  vessels  of 
Basil :  the  Roman  admiral  was  commissioned  to  bum,  sink, 
and  destroy  ;^'  and  these  priestly  squadrons  might  have  en- 

43  At  the  end  of  the  L&tin  veTsion  of  Phranzes,  wc  read  a  long  Greek 
cpisde  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trebizond,  who  advises  the  emperor  to 
prefer  Eogenius  and  Italy.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  schismatic  assemblx 
of  Basil,  the  Barbarians  of  Gaiil  and  Germany,  who  had  conspired  to  trans- 
port die  chah-  of  St.  Peter  beyond  the  Alps:  0  mi}iM  (says  he)  n  xmi  nf 

Was  Constantinople  unproinded  with  a  map  ? 

44  Syxopulus  (p.  26... 31.)  attests  his  own  indignation,  and  that  of  his  coun« 
tiyuien :  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  declaration,  could  nei^ 

Iter  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  council. 

45  CondcUnisri*  Uw  pope's  neph«w  Mid  admiral,  expressly  ded3i^» 
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CHAP,    countered  each  other  in  the  same  seas  where  Athens  and 
L^v^-    Sparta  had  formerly  contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  glory,  * 
Assaulted  by  the  importunity  of  the  factions,  who  were  rea- 
dy to  fight  for  the  possession  of  his  person,  Palseologus  he- 
sitated before  he  left  his  palace  and  countr}^  on  a  perilous 
experiment.  His  father's  advices  still  dwelt  on  his  memory: 
and  reason  must  suggest,  that  since  the  Latins  were  divided 
among  themselves,  they  could  never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause. 
Sigismond  dissuaded  the  unseasonable  adventure;  his  advice 
was  impartial,  since  he  adhered  to  the  counsel ;  and  it  was 
enforced  by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  German  Caesar  would 
nominate  a  Greek  his  heir  and  successor  in  the  empire  of  the 
West.**     Even  the  Turkish  sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom 
it  might  be  unsafe  to  trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
offend.  Amurath  was  unskilled  in  the  disputes,  but  he  was 
apprehensive  of  the  union,  of  the  Christians.  From  his  own 
treasures  he  offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Byzantine 
court;  yet  he  declared  with  seeming  magnanimity,  that  Con- 
stantinople should  be  secure  and  inviolate,  in  the  absence  of 
her  sovereign.*^  The  resolution  of  Palseologus  was  decided 
by  the  most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  promises: 
he  wished  to  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  of  danger  and 
distress ;  and  after  dismissing  with  an  ambiguous  answer  the 
messengers  of  the  council,  he  declared  his  intention  of  em- 
barking in  the  Roman  gallies.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Jo- 
seph was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope  ;  he  trembled 
at  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension,  that 
his  feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  orthodox  breth- 
ren, would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power  and 
numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate^ 
to  the  flattering  assurance,  that  he  would  be  heard  as  the 
oracle  of  nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from 

Tm  2vy  ht.  MMt  it  tvfvh  xmlttvni  xttt  «f  »fir«.  Tlie  naval  orders  of 
the  synod  were  less  peremptorv,  and,  till  the  hostile  squadrons  appeared,  botb 
parties  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  the  Greeks. 

46  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palaeologus  (p.  36),  and  the  last  advice 
of  Sigismond  ("p.  57),  At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was  informed  cf  hia 
friend's  death ;  had  he  known  it  sooner  he  would  have  returned  home  (p.  79"). 

47  Phranzes  himself,  though  from  diderent  motives,  was  of  the  advice  of 
Amurath  (1.  ii.  c.  13).  Utinam  ne  synodus  ista  unquam  fuisset,  si  tantas  of- 
fensiones  ei  detrimenta  paritura  erat.  This  Turkish  einbaasy  is  likcw^ise  nien- 
tioned  by  Syropu.us  (p.  58) ;  and  Amurath  kept  his  word.  He  might  threat- 
fa  (p.  1^.  219),  but  he  never  attacked  the  city. 
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his  brother  of  the  West,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke   CHAP, 
of  kings.*®     The  five  cros^bearers  or-  dignitaries  of  St.  So-    ^-^^^• 
phia,  were  bound  to  attend  his  person ;  and  one  of  these,  the 
great  ecclesiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,**  has  com- 
posed *^  a  free  and  curious  history  of  the  false  union.'*    Of 
die  clergy  that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  em- 
peror  and  the  patriarch,  submission  was  the  first  duty,  and 
patience  the  most  useful  virtue.    In  a  chosen  list  of  twenty 
*  bishops,  we  discover  the  metropolitan  tides  of  Heradea  and 
Cyzicus,  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond, 
and  the  personal  merit  of  Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were  promoted 
to  the  episcopal  rank.    Some  hionks  and  philosophers  were 
named  to  display  the  science  and  sanctity  of  the  Greek 
church :  and  the  service  of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  se- 
lect band  of  singers  and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their  genuine 
or  fictitious  deputies ;  the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a 
national  church,  and  the  Greeks  might  contend  with  the  La- 
tins in  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  empire.     The  precious 
vases  of  St.  Sophia  were  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves, 
that  the  patriarch  might  officiate  wiih  becoming  splendour; 
whatever  gold  the  emperor  could  procure,  was  expended  in 
the  massy  ornaments  of  his  bed  and  chariot  'J^  and  while 

48  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  sSmplicity-  with  which  he  imparted  these 
hopes  to  his  favourites:  r«i«i;r«f  wkufc^^futt  rxn^ttt  n?iM-i^t  x«i  httrn 

hi^ims  wofm  ry  ^ao-iXtiti  (p.  92).     Yet  it  woukl  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  have  pracci&ed  the  lessons  of  Gregory  Vli. 

49  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  calendar. 
la  modem  Greek,  vifA^f,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the  end  of  words :  nor 
can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse  his  changing  into  Sguro' 
pidfis  (Sgnros,  fusciis)  the  Syropulus  of  his  own  manuscript,  whose  name  is 
sybacribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Florence.  Why 
might  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian  extraction  ? 

50  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the'  date  to  the  year 
1444,  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecclesiarch  had  abdicated  his 
office  (scctio  xii.  p.  SS0...S50).  His  passions  were  cooled  by  time  and  retire- 
ment, and,  although  Syropulus  is  often  partial,  he  is  never  intemperate. 

51  Vera  hittoria  unioni*  non  vera  inter  Gracot  et  Latinot  ( Hagx  Comitit, 
1660,  in  folio),  was  first  published  with  a  loose  and  florid  version,  by  Robert 
Cie/ghton,  chaplain  to  Chai'les  II.  in  his  exile.  The  zeal  of  the  editor  has 
prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning  of  the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus 
may  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the  Byzantine  writers  for  the  merit  of  his  nar- 
ratioo,  and  even  of  his  style ;  but  he  is  excluded  from  the  orthodox  collections 
of  the  councils. 

52  Syropulus  (p.  63.)  simply  expresies his  uatcntion  :  /?'  »t«  w^fc^agtf  Mf 
IrmkHf  fuFoi  fitirtKtPi  wtt^  ff»f4y«r  f«fci^0f?«  ;  and  the  Latin  of  Creygh* 

VOL.  VIII-  K 
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CHAP,  they  affected  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  for- 
LXVI.  ^^ng.  ^h^y  quarrelled  for  the  division  of  fifteen  thousand 
ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  John  Palseologus,  with  a  numerous 
train,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  the  most 
respectable  persons  of  the  church  and  state,  embarked  in 
eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  which  steered  through  the 
Turkish  streights  of  Gallipoli  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Mo- 
Tea,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf.'^ 
His  trium-  After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  seventy- 
phal  entry  g^ven  days,  this  religious  squadron  cast  anchor  before  Ve- 
A.D.1438ynice  ;  and  their  reception  proclaimed  the  joy  and  magnifi- 
Fcbruary  ^n^e  of  that  powerful  republic.  In  the  command  of  the 
world,  the  modest  Augustus  had  never  claimed  such  honours 
from  his  subjects  as  were  paid  to  his  feeble  succesor  by  an 
independent  state.  Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne, 
he  received  the  visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoration^ 
of  the  doge  and  senators."  They  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur, 
which  was  accompanied  by  twelve  stately  gallies :  the  sea 
was  overspread  with  innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and 
pleasure  ;  the  air  resounded  with  music  and  acclamations  ; 
the  mariners,  and  even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and 
gold:  and  in  all  the  emblems  and  pageants,  the  Roman 
eagles  were  blended  with  the  lions  of  St.  Mark.  The  tri- 
umphal procession,  ascending  the  great  canal,  passed  under 
the  bridge  of  the  Rialto ;  and  the  eastern  strangers  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  palaces,  the  churches,  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  a  city  that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waves.**  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and  trophies  with 

ton  may  aiFonl  a  specimen  of  his  florid  paraphrase.  Ut  pompft  circumductus 
noster  Imperator  Italiae  populis  aliquis  deauratus  Jupiter  creaerecur,  ant  Croe- 
sus ex  opulenta  Lydia. 

53  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  I  will  observe, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to  Venxe  and  Ferrara 
is  contauoed  in  the  fourth  section  (p.  67. ..100),  and  that  the  historian  ha^  the 
uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene  before  the'reader's  eye. 

54  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  Phranzes  was  in  Peloponoesus ;  but  he  re- 
ceived from  the  despot  Demetrius,  a  faithful  account  of  the  honourable  recep- 
tion of  the  emperor  and  patriarch  both  at  Venice  and  Ferrara  (Dux  .  .  .  se- 
dentem  Iinperatorem  adoratj,  which  are  more  slightly  nteutioned  by  the 
Latins  (I.  ii.  c.  14, 15, 16). 

55  The  astonishment  of  a  Creek  prince  and  a  French  ambassador  (Me- 
moiresde  Philippe  de  Comines,!.  vii.  c.  18.)  at  the  sight  of  Venice,  abui^. 


dantly  prove,  that  in  the  xvlh  century  it  was  the  first  and  most  splendid  of  the 
Christian  cit.es.    For  the  spoils  of  Constanthiople  at  Venice,  see  Syropulus 
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which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of  Constantino-  CHAP. 
pic.  After  an  hospiuble  entertainment  of  fifteen  daf  s,  Pa- 
Isologus  pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water  from  Ve- 
nice to  Ferrara :  and  on  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Va- 
tican was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  made  his  entry  on  a  blaci  into^r- 
horse;  but  a  milk*white  steed,  whose  trappings  were  embroi-  bruaiy  28. 
dered  with  golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him ;  and  the  cano- 
py was  borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este,  the  sons 
or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  roai-quis  of  the  city,  and  a  sovereign 
more  powerful  than  himself.'^  Palaeologus  did  not  alight 
tiO  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stair-case :  the  pope  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  refused  his  proffered, 
genuflexion ;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted  the 
emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left-hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost  equal,  had 
been  stipulated  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan-^ 
tinople.  The  latter  was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kiss. 
of  union  and  charity :  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesi- 
astics submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Western  primate.  On 
the  opening  of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre 
was  claimed  by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs ;  and  ' 
it  was  only  by  alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assist- 
ed in  person  at  Nice  or  Chalcedon,  that  Eugenius  could 
evade  the  ancient  precedents  of  Constantine  and  Marcian. 
After  much  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  church  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  nations : 
that  the  solitary  chair  of  St.  Peter  should  be  raised  the  first 
of  the  Latin  line ;  and  that  the  throne  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  shou)d  be  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  second  place,  the  vacant  seat  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West.*^ 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  to  a  Co«ncil^of 
more  serious  treaty,  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their ^^l'"*'^ 

56  ITichoUs  III.  of  Estc,  rcigncd  forty^ight  years  (A.  D.  1393..,1441), 
aed  was  lord  of  Fenara,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Rovigo,  and  Commachio. 
See  his  life  in  Mntatori  ( Antichiti  Estense,  torn.  ii.  p.  159,  ..201). 

57  The  Latin  vulgar  wa»  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange  dresses  of  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  die  length  of  their  garments,  their  sleeves,  and  their 
beards ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished  except  by  the  purple  colour,  and  his 
dadem  or  tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top  (Hody  de  Graecis  Ulustribus,  p.  SI). 
Yet  another  spectator  confesses,  that  the  Greek  fashion  was  piu  grave  e  piu 
degna.  than  this  Italian  (Vespa»ano,  in  Vit.  Eugen.  IV.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xxv. 
p.  261). 
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CHAP,  journey,  with  themselves,  and  with  the  pope.  The  artful 
^^]^y\  pencil  f>{  his  emissaries  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous 
at  Fctrani  ^^^^  *  *^  ^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe, 
and  Flo-  obedient,  at  his  voice,  to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  ap- 
5J"q*1433^  pearance  of  the  universal  synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his 
October  8  weakness ;  and  the  Latins  opened  the  first  session  with  on- 
1439,  Juiy  ly  five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the 
^'  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  subjects  or  countrymen  of 

the  Italian  pontiff.  Except  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of 
the  potentates  of  the  West  condescended  to  appear  in  per- 
son, or  by  their  ambassadors ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  sup- 
press the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against  the  dignity  and  per- 
son of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally  concluded  by  a  new- 
election.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce  or  delay  was 
asked  and  granted,  till  Palaeologus  could  expect  from  the 
consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal  reward  for  an  unpopu- 
lar union  ;  and,  after  the  first  session,  the  public  proceed- 
ings were  adjourned  above  six  months.  The  emperor,  with 
a  chosen  band  of  his  favourites  and  yanizaries^  fixed  his 
summer  residence  at  a  pleasant  spacious  monastery,  six 
miles  from  Ferrara ;  forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
the  distress  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  persisted  in  de- 
stroying the  game,  without  listening  to  the  just  complaints 
of  the  marquis  or  the  husbandman.'*  In  the  mean  while, 
his  unfortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of 
exile  and  poverty;  for  the  support  of  each  stragner, a  month- 
ly allowance  was.  assigned  of  .three  or  four  gold  florins  ; 
and  although  the  entire  sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hun- 
dred florins,  a  long  arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the 
indigence  or  policy  of  the  Roman  court.'^  They  sighed  for 
a  speedy  deliverance,  but  their  escape  was  prevented  by  a 

58  For  the  emperor^s  hunting,  see  Syropulus  (p.  143, 144. 191).  The  pope 
had  sent  him  eleven  miserable  hacks :  but  he  bought  a  strong  and  swift  horbe 
that  came  from  Russia.  The  name  of  yanizariet  may  surprise :  but  the  name, 
rather  than  the  institution,  had  passed  from  the  Ottoman,  to  the  Byzantine, 
court ;  and  is  often  used  in  the  last  age  of  the  emigre. 

59  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  that  instead  of  provisions, 
money  should  be  distributed,  four  florins^  month  to  the  persons  of  honour- 
able rank,  aud  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  an  addition  of  thirty  more 
to  the  emperor,  twenty -five  to  the  patriarch,  and  twenty  to  the  prince  or  des- 
pot Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the  first  month  amounted  to  691  floriiis,  a 
sum  whkh  wUl  not  allow  us  to  reckon  above  200  Greeks  of  every  condition 
(Syropulus,  p.  104, 105).  On  th(  20th  of  October,  1438,  there  was  an  anear 
of  four  months;  in  April  1439,  of  three;  and  of  five  and  an  half  in  Joly,  at 
the  time  of  the  union  (p.  172.  225. 271). 
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tri|dc  chain  :  a  passport  from  their  superiors  was  required  CHAJP. 
at  the  gates  of  Ferrara ;  the  government  of  Venice  had  en-  ^^^^• 
gaged  to  arrest  and  send  back  the  fugitives ;  and  inevitable 
punishment  awaited  them  at  Constantinople ;  excommimi- 
cation,  fines,  and  a  sentence,  which  did  not  respect  the  sa- 
cerdotal dignity,  that  they  should  be  stripped  naked  and 
publidy  whipped***  It  was  only  by  the  alternative  of  hun- 
ger or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be  persuaded  to  open 
die  first  conference;  and  they  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance 
to  attend  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  the  rear  of  a  flying  synod. 
This  new  translation  was  urged  by  inevitable  necessity; 
the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague ;  the  fidelity  of  the  mar- 
quis might  be  suspected  ;  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  duke 
of  Milan  were  at  the  gates  ;  and  as  they  occupied  Romag- 
na,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  danger  that  the  pope, 
die  emperor,  and  the  bishops,  explored  their  way  through 
the  unfrequented  paths  of  the  Apennines* 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time  and  po- 
licy. The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil  rather  promoted 
than  injured  the  cause  of  Eugenius :  the  nations  of  Europe 
abhorred  the  schism,  and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix 
the  fifth,  who  was  successively  a  duke  of  Savoy,  an  hermit, 
and  a  pope ;  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  reclaim- 
ed by  his  competitor  tola  favourable  neutrality  and  a  firm 
attachment.  The  legates,  with  some  respectable  members, 
deserted  to  the  Roman  army,  which  insensibly  rose  in  num- 
bers and  reputation :  the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to 
thirty-nine  bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy ;  ^  while  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  produce  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  pope  himself,  eight  cardinals,  two  patriarchs, 
eight  archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops,  and  forty-five  abbots,  or 
chie&  of  religious  orders.  After  the  labour  of  nine  months, 

60  Syfopalixs  (p.  141,  143.  204.  221.)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Gteeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  a.^  patriarch. 

61  The  wars  of  Italy  arc  most  dearly  represented  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  tte  Annals  of  Muratori.  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropalus  (p.  145),  ap- 
pears to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope  in  his  retreat  from 
Ferm         ~ 


L  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to  have  been  somewhat  more 
decent  and  deliberate. 

62  Syropulus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the  council  of 
BasU  The  error  {^manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That  extravagant  num- 
ber ocMiki  not  be  supplied  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  every  degree  who  were 
pccsent  at  the  council,  nor  by  all  the  absent  bishops  of  the  West,  who,  ex- 
preasly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its  decrees. 
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CHAP,  and  the  debates  of  twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained  the  ad- 
LXVI.  vantage  and  glory  of  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks.  Fovir  prin- 
^'^^^''^^^^  cipal  questions  had  been  agitated  between  the  two  churches: 
l.The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's 
body.  2.  The  nature  of  purgatory.  3.  The  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  And,  4.  The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost.  The  cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten 
theological  champions :  the  Latins  were  supported  by  the 
inexhaustible  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian ;  and  Mark  of 
Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice  were  the  bold  and  able  lea- 
ders of  the  Greek  forces.  We  may  bestow  some  praise  on 
the  progress  of  human  reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of 
these  questions  was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which 
might  innocently  vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  the*sccond,both  parties  were  agreed  in 
the  belief  of  an  intermediate  state  of  purgation  for  the  ve- 
nial sins  of  the  faithful ;  and  whether  their  souls  were  pu- 
rified by  elemental  fire  was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a  few 
years  might  be  conveniendy  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  dis- 
putants. The  claims  of  supremacy  appeared  of  a  more 
weighty  and  substantial  kind ;  yet  by  the  Orientals  the  Ro- 
man bishop  had  ever  been  respected  as  the  first  of  the  five 
patriarchs  ;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons ;  a 
vague  allowance,  which  might  be  defined  or  eluded  by  oc- 
casional convenience.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was 
an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence^ 
the  Latin  edition  otjilioque  was  subdivided  into  two  ques- 
tions, whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether  it  were  orthodox. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  boast  on  tliis  subject  of 
my  own  impartial  indifference ;  but  I  must  think  that  the 
Greeks  were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  against  adding  any  article  whatsoever 
to  the  creed  of  Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople.*'  In  earth- 
ly affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly  of  le- 

63  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  to  sally  froni  thia 
strong  fortress  (p.  178. 193. 195. 202.  of  Syropulus).  The  shame  of  the  Latins 
was  aggravated  by  their  producing  an  old  MS.  of  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
with  JlUoque  in  the  Nicenc  creed;  a  palpable  forgery !  (p.  17-3). 
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gislators  can  bind  their  successors  invested  with  powers  CHAP, 
equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must  be  ^^^^• 
true  and  unchangeable ;  nor  should  a  private  bishop,  or  a 
provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to  innovate  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Catholic  church.  On  tlie  substance  of  the 
doctrine,  the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless :  reason  is 
confounded  by  the  procession  of  a  deity  ;  the  gospel,  which 
lay  on  the  altar,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  of  the  fathers 
might  be  corrupted  by  fraud  or  entangled  by  sophistry ;  and 
the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of 
the  Latin  saints.**  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  nei- 
ther side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents. Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and  a 
superficial  glance  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and  more  per- 
fect view  of  an  object  adapted  to  our  faculties.  But  the  bish- 
ops and  monks  had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat 
a  form  of  mysterious  words ;  their  national  and  personal 
honour  depended  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  ;  and 
their  narrow  minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by  the 
acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness,  the  Negocia- 
pope  and  emperor  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which  JJ^"q^J^J|?^ 
could  alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by  the 
arts  of  private  and  personal  negociation.  The  patriarch  Jo- 
seph had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities ;  his 
dying  voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity  and  concord, 
and  his  vacant  benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambi- 
tious clergy.  The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was 
prompted  and  recompensed  by  their  speedy  promotion  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinals.  Bes$arion,  in  the  first  debates,  had 
stood  forth  the  most  strenuous  and  eloquent  champion  of 
the  Greek  church ;  and  if  the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  re- 
probated by  his  countrj",**  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story 

64  'Qf  f/^  (said  an  eminent  Greek)  t^luf  m  itff  ucnXBM  AcCltfVf  a 
s-^^^vvvtf  Tint  Tiff  tJuiTt  «y/«F,  t^-ti  tih  yimpi^tif  rtm  (Syropulus,  p. 
109).  See  the  peri)lex«y  of  t)ie  Greeks  (p.  217, 218.  252, 253,  273). 

S5  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Mark  and  Bessarion  in  Syropulus  (]).  257), 
who  never  dis&embles  tbe  vices  of  his  own  party,  awd  fairly  praise«  tht  virtues 
of  cfac  Latins. 
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CHAP,  a  rare  example  of  a  patriot  who  was  recoimneivdbd  to  courtr 
^2L^'  favour  by  loud  oppositioi/  and  well-timed  compliancet  With 
the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  emperor  applied 
his  arguments  to  the  general  situation  and  personal  charac- 
ters of  the  bishops,  and  each  was  successively  moved  by 
authority  and  example*  Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  their  persons  in  those  of  the  Launs ;  an  epis- 
copal treasure,  three  robes  and  forty  ducats,  was  soon  ex- 
hausted :^^  the  hopes  of  their  return  still  depended  on  the 
ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of  Rome ;  and  such  was  their 
indigence,  that  their  arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would 
be  accepted  as  a  favour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe.^^ 
The  danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might  excuse  some 
prudent  and  pious  dissimulation;  and  it  was  insinuated, 
th^t  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should  resist  the  consent  of 
the  East  and  West,  would  be  abandoned  in  a  hostile  land  to 
the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  Roman  pontiff/*  In  the  first 
private  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of  union  was 
approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve,  members : 
but  the  five  cro8S''bearer9  of  St.  Sophia,  who  aspired  to  r^* 
present  the  patriarch,  were  disqualified  by  ancient  discipline ; 
and  their  right  of  voting  was  transferred  to  an  obsequious 
train  of  monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The 
will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile  unanimity, 
and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had  courage  to  speak  their 
own  sentiments  and  those  of  their  country.  Demetrius,  the 
emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he  might  not  be 
wimess  of  the  unipn ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  mistaking  per- 
haps his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  all  communion 
with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the  champion 
and  confessor  of  the  orthodox  creed/^  In  the  treaty  between 

66  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Du- 
cas  (c.  31).  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property*  three  old  gowns*  S(c. 
By  teaching  one-and-twenty  years  in  his  monastery,  Bessarion  himself  had 
collected  forty  gold  Horins ;  but  of  these,  the  archbishop  had  expended  twen- 
ty -eight  in  his  voyage  from  Peloponnesus,  and  the  remainder  at ^ Constantino- 
ple (Syropuliis,  p.  127). 

67  Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  they  had 
subscribed  the  act  of  union  (p.  283):  yet  he  relates  some  suspicious  circum- 
stances ;  and  their  bribery  and  corruption  are  positively  affirmed  by  the  histo- 
rian  Ducas. 

68  The  Greeks  most  piteously  express  their  own  fears  of  exile  and  perpe- 
tual slavery  (Syropul.  p.  196) :  and  they  were  strongly  moved  by  the  emperor's 
threats  (p.  260). 

69  I  had  foi^  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester ;  a  favourite  houiMJ^ 
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4he  two  oatidiis,  fteveral  formA  of  CGOMtut  were  propoie49  -CHAK 
•such  as  might  satitfy  the  Latins^  without  dishonouriiig  the  ^^\ 
Greeks :  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  o^words  and  sylla-  ^^^^^ 
Ues,  tin  the  dieological  balance  trembled  with  a  slight  pre* 
ponderanoe  in  &voiu*  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  agreed  (I  must 
imreat  the  attention  of  the  reader),  that  die  Holy  Ghost pttv 
ceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son^  as  from  one  principle 
woi  one  substance ;  that  he  proceeds  In/  the  Skm^  being  of 
4ie  same  nature  and  substance,  and  that  ke  proceeds  from 
the  Father  arui  the  Son,  by  one  spiration  and  produetion* 
it  18  less  diittcuk  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  prelimk 
n^  treaicy  $  that  die  pope  shoidd  defray  all  die  expenses  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  return  hoone ;  that  he  should  annually 
maintain  two  gallies  and  three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  de- 
fence of  Coastaatinopk  \  that  all  the  ships  which  transport* 
-eA  pilgrims  to  Jerussdem,  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  Chat 
port;  that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should 
-famish  ten  gallies  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  months ;  and 
diat  ke.  fliiould  powerfully  solidt  )iie  princes  of  Europe,  if 
4lie  emperor  4iad  occasion  for  land-forces. 

The  same  year  and  almost  die  same  day,  were  martted  bf  Ei^xthia 
die  deposition  4>f  Eugenius  at  Basil ;  and,  at  Florence,  (^  ^^?^n 
his  re-union  of  die  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  former  synod  1438,'  Jum 
{wliich  he  s^led  indeed  an  assembly  of  daeinons),  die  pope  ^^ 
was  branded  widi  the  guilt  of  simony,  p^Ury,  tytanny, 
heresy,  and  sdbifm;^^  and  declared  to  be  incomgible  in  his  ■  --^  - 
vices,  unwotlliy  of  any  tide,  and  incapable  of  holding  any      . 
'ecclesiastical  ofice.  In  the  latter  he  was  revered  as  the  true  Re-snlsn- 
and  holy  viclu^  of  Christ,  who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hun-  gm^  ^t 
dred  years^  had'  reconciled  the  Cadidics  of  the  East  and  Fio«ieac«, 
West,  in  one  fold,  and  under  one  shepherd*  The  act  of  union  j^^-  5^     ' 
was  subsci%ed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  principal 
members  of  both  churches ;  even  by  those  who,  like  Syro^ 

iviio  ivaxny  bf  <pait  on  the  foot-dodi  of  the  empefor -s  thront ;  hut  vSo 
barked  most  forionalj  while  tbe  act  of  onion  was  reading,  without  being  sUen* 
oed  Vf  thesootbins  or  the  laabea  of  the  xoyai  attendants  (S^nropnl.  p.  aS5> 

7Q  From  ^e  ori|;iital  Lives ofthe  Popes,  in  Mnratori'sCdUection  (tom.iA. 
P.  u.  torn.  XXV  ),  the  manners  of  Eugenms  IV.  jippcar  to  have  been  decent,  anS 
even  exeroplaiy.  Hit  situation,  exposed  to  the  wo^  snd  to  his  enemies*  waf 
a  icMraint,  and  ia  a  pledge. 

TOL.  vm.  I- 
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CHAT,  puhis/^  had  been  deprived  of  the  rig^t  of  Toting.  Two  cofc' 

LXVI.   pj^g  might  have  sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ;  but  Eugew 


nius  was  not  salUlied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar  trans- 
cripts were  signed  and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his 
victoty*^*  On  a  memorable  day,  the.sizdi  of  July,  the  suo- 
cessoin  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones^ 
the  twonations  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  their 
representatives,  cardinal  Julian  and  Bessarion  archbishop  of 
Nice,  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and,  after  reading  in  their  res* 
pective  tongues  the  act  of  union,  they  mutually  embraced  in 
the  name  and  die  presence  of  their  applauding  brethren. 
The  pope  and  his  ministers  then  officiated  according  to  die 
Roman  liturgy  ^  the  creed  was  chaunted  with  the  addition 
ofjlliofue;  the' acquiescence  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  ex- 
c^used  by  their  ignorance  of  the  harmonioiis,  but  inarticulate, 
sounds  ;^^  and  the  morescri^mlous  Latins  refused  any  pub* 
Uc  celebration  of  the  Byzantine  rite.  Yet  the  emperor  and 
his  clergy  were  not  totally  unmindful  of  national  honour* 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their  consent :  it  was  tacidy  agreed 
that  no  innovation  should  be  attempted  in  their  creed  or 
ceremonies ;  they  spared,  and  secredy  respected,  the  gene- 
rous firmness  of  Mmrk  of  Ephesus;  and,  on  the  decease  of 
^  the  patriarch,  they  refused  to  elect  his  successor,  except  in 

•  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  distribudon  of  public 
and  private  rewards,  the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their  hc^es 
Thdrie-  4nd  his  promises:  the  Greeks,  with  less  pomp  and  pride, 
g^jj^*  ^  returned. by  the  same  road  of  Ferraraand  Venice ;  and  their 
nQple,  reception  at  Constantinople  was  such  as  will  be  described  in 
^^'  the  following  chapter.'^  The  success  of  the  first  trial,  en- 
fcb.  1.      couraged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying  scenes;  and 

71  Syropttliis,  rather  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least  evil» 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.  He  was  compelled  to  do  both ;  and  the  great 
'ecelesia#ch  poorly  iexcuses  his  submission  to  the  emperor  (p.  390. .  392). 


ten  i 

Bologna,^ 

tatB  critic  (M.  de  Brequigny),  who  condemns  them  for  the  variety  and  im- 
perfections of  the  Greek  signatures.  Yet  several  of  these  may  be  esteemed  as 
authentic  copies,  which  were  subscribed  at  Florence  before  (36th  of  August 
1439)  the  final  separation  of  the  pope  and  emperor  (Memoires  de  P  Academic 
4es  Inscriptions,  torn.  xHii.p.  287.. .311)* 

73  ^HfUf  h  ii  ornfLot  thtatf  fmfmi  (Syropul.  p.  297). 

74  In  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  ambaflsadocr 
of  England ;  and  after  some  questknis  and  answers,  these  impaitial  stnpgera 
laughed  at  the  pietiended  union  of  Florence  (Syropul.  p.  307"). 
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tbe  depotiea  (kf  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites,  the  Jacobites   CHAP, 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Nestoriana  and  the  iEthiopians,    ^X^^- 
were  successively  introduced,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  ^'^^"^^"^ 
pontiff,  and  to  announce  the  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  East.    These  Oriental  embassies,  unknown  in  the 
countries  which  they  presumed  to  represent,^'  diflfused  over 
die  West  the  fame  of  Eugenius:  and  a  clamour  was  artfully 
propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  ia  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Chris« 
tian  world.  The  vigour  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the 
lassitude  of  despair :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently  dis- 
solved ;  and  Fcdix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  withdrew  to 
the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage  of  Ripaille.^^  A  general  Fiaal  peace 
peace  was  secured  by  mutual  acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity:  ^^ 
all  ideas  of  reformation  subsided ;  the  popes  continued  to    A.D. 
exercise  and  lAuse  their  ecclesiastical  despotism ;,  nor  haa    ^^^' 
Rome  been  since  disturbed  by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested 
election.'^ 

The  jourmes  of  three  emperors  were  unavailing  for  their  state  of  the 
temporal,  or  perhaps  their  spiritual,  salvation ;  but  they  were  ^J^^t"" 
productive  of  a  beneficial  consequence ;  the  revival  of  the  Constaati- 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to  ^5l!iD. 
the  last  nations  of  the  West  and  North.    In  their  lowest    1SOO.« 
servitude  and  depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine 
durone  were  stili  possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  un- 
lock die  treasures  of  antiquity ;  of  a  musical  and  prolific  lan- 
guage, that  gives  a  soul  to  die  bbjects  of  sense,  and  a  body 
to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.   Since  the  barriers  of  the 
monarchy,  and  even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled  under 
loot,  die  various  Barbarians  had  doubdess  corrupted  die  , 

75  So  nog^atorf,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  reunions  of  the  Nestori  ans 
Jacobites,  &c.  that  I  have  turned  over,  without  success,  the  Bibliotheca  Orien-. 
talis  of  Assemannus,  a  faithful  slave  of  the  Vatican. 

76  R%iail1e  is  siitoate  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  It  is  now  a  Carthusian  abbey ;  and  Mr.  Addison  (Travels  into 
It^jr,  ynA.  n.  p.  147, 148.  of  Baskerville's  edition  of  his  works)  has  celebrated 
the  place  and  the  founder.  iEneas  Sylvius,  and  the  fathers  of  Basil,  applaud 
the  aoitere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit ;  but  the  French  and  Italian  proverbs  most 
nnlnckiiy  attest  the  popular  opinion  of  his  luxury. 

77  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  I  have 
consulted  tbe  original  acts,  which  fill  the  xviith  and  xviiith  tomes  of  the  edition 
of  Venice,  and  are  closed  by  the  perspicuous,  though  partial,  history  of  Augus« 
tin  Fatricins,  an  Italian  of  the  xvth  century.  They  are  digested  and  abridged  . 
by  Bopin  (BibliocheqUe  Eccles.  torn.  xii),andthe  continuatorof  Fleury  (torn. 
xzH) ;  and  the  respect  of  the  Gallkan  church  for  the  adverse  parties  confinfa 
their  members  to  an  awkwaid  moderation. 
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CHAP,  form  and  substance  of  the  national  dialect;  and  ample  glos- 
^^-  saries  have  been  composed,  to  interpret  a  multitude  of 
^  words,  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Latin,  or  French 
origin  J"  But  a  purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court  and 
taught  in  the  college;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  lan- 
guage is  described,  and  perhaps  embellished,  by  a  learned 
Italian,'*  %vho,  by  a  long  residence  and  noble  marriage," 
was  naturalized  at  Constantinople  about  thirty  years  before 
the  Turkish  conquest.  "  The  vulgar  speech,*'  says  PhileU 
phus,«i  "  has  been  depraved  by  the  people,  and  infected  by 
"  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  merchantS|  who  every  day 
^^  flock  to  the  city  and  mingle  with  the  inhabitantSi  It  is 
^^  from  the  disciples  of  such  a  school  that  the  Latin  language 
**  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  so  obscure 
*^  tn  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the  Greeks  who  have 
^^  escaped  the  contagion,  are  those  whom  we  follow;  and 
^^  they  alone  are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  dis* 
^^  course,  they  still  speak  the  tongue. of  Aristophanes  and 
^^  Euripides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Athens ; 
^^  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  still  more  elaborate  and 
^*  correct.  The  persons  who,  by  their  birth  and  offices,  are 
^  attached  to  the  Byzantine  court,  are  those  who  maintain, 
^^  with  the  least  alloy*  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and 

78  In  the  first  attempt  Mcunius  collected  S600  Graeco-baibaroos  wonb,  t!> 
which,  in  a  second  edition*  he  subjoined  1800  more ;  yet  what  plenteous  glean, 
ings  did  he  leave  to  Portias,  Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the  BoHandists,  fiu:.  (Fabric. 
Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  x.  p.  101,  &c.)  Some  Persic  woids  may  be  found  in  Xeno- 
phon,  and  some  Latin  ones  in  Plutarch ;  and  such  is  the  inevitable  eiTect  of 
war  and  commerce :  but  the  form  and  substance  of  the  latiguage  were  not  af- 
fected by  this  slight  alloy. 

79  The  life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and  npacious, 
has  been  diligently  composed  by  Lancelot  (Meraoires  de  I' Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  X.  p  G91...75L)  and  Tirsiboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura 
Itahaoa,  torn.  vii.  p.  283...394.)  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  letters.  His 
elaborate  writings,  and  those  of  hia  contemporaries,  are  forgotten :  but  tlwir 
familiar  epistles  still  describe  the  men  and  the  times. 

80  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debauched,  the  daughter  of  John,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Manud  Chrysoloras.  She  was  youngs  beautiful,  and  wead* 
thy ;  and  her  noble  family  was  allied  to  the  Dorias  of  Genoa  and  the  empe« 
rors  of  Constantinople. 

81  GrTci  quibuslinguadepravata  non  sit . . « .  ita  loquuntur  vulgo  hie  etiain 
t(;mpesiate  ut  Aristojihanes  comicus,  aut  Euripides  tragicus,  ut  pratoresomnes 
ut  historiograph  i  ut  phtlosophi .  .  . .  liueratiautem  ho  mines  etdoctivsetemen*. 
datius  ....  Nam  viriauiici  ve^eremsermonis  dignitatem  atqueelegantiam  re- 
tiuebant  in  prtmiifqiie  ipsa:  uobiles  mulieres ;  quibuscum  nullum  esset  oBmino 
cum  viris  peregrin  is  commerciuni,  n)<dius  illeac  purus  Grxcorum  sermo  serva*- 
batur  iiuacius  (Phtlelph.  Epist.  ad  ann  1451,  apudHodiuin,p.  188, 189).  H« 
oliserves  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  locutionc  cnu  admodum 
rooderata  ct  suavi  et  maxime  Attic^ 
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'*  purity;  and  the  native  graces  of  language  most  conspicu-  CHAP. 

"  oualy  shine  among  the  noble  matrons,  who  are  excluded    ^^^^ 

"from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.    With  foreigners  do 

"  I  say?  They  live  retired  and  sequested  from  the  eyes  of 

"  their  fellow-citizens.  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets; 

"  and  when  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of  eve- 

*^  ning,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  nearest  kindred* 

^  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horseback,  covered  widi 

*^  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their  par^ts,  their  husbands, 

**  or  their  servants.'* 

Among  the  (xreeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent  clergy  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion :  their  monks  and  bishops 
have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of 
their  manners ;  nor  were  they  diverted  like  the  Latin  priests, 
by  die  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even  military, 
life.  After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time  and  talents  that 
were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord,  of 
the  church  and  cloyster,  the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious 
minds  would  explore  the  sacred  and  profane  erudition  of  their 
nadve  language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  edu« 
cadon  of  youth;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence 
wese  perpetuated  till  the  fall  of  the  empire;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  more  books  and  more  knowledge  were  in* 
duded  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople  than  could  be  dis« 
persed  over  the  extensive  countries  of  the  West.'*  But  an  Compari- 
important  distinction  has  been  already  noticed :  the  Greeks  ">"  ^V^^a 
were  stationary  or  retrogade,  while  the  Latins  were  advanc*  Latins. 
ing  with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motion.  The  nations  were 
excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence  and  emulation;  and 
even  the  fitde  world  of  the  Italian  states  contained  more 
people  and  industry  than  the  decreasing  circle  of  the  By* 
zantiae  empire.  In  Europe,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  were 
relieved  from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude ;  and  freedom  is 
die  irst  step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.  The  use,  however 
rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  preserved 
by  superstition;  the  imiversiues,  from  Bologna  to  Oxford,'^ 

83  PhikfilpiiiUs  afaturdiy  enoagh»  derives  this  Greek  or  Oriental  jealousy 
bwsk  ttte  mantien  of  ancienc  Rome. 

83  See  the  state  of  learmng  in  the  xtiitli  and  zivth  centuries,  in  the  !eimed 
aadjndkioiis  Moshehn  (Institm.  Hist.  Ecdes.  p.434...440.490...494V 

M  Ajt  the  end  of  cbe  xvth  century^  there  existed  in  Europe  about  bfty  uai- 
«Tsitaet,aiidof  these  the  foundatv)n  of  tea  or  twelve  is  prior  to  the  year  1300. 
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CHAP,  were  peopled  with  thousands  of  scholars:  and  their  mis- 
^^^^'   guided  ardour  might  be  directed  to  more  liberal  and  manty 


studies.  In  the  resurrection  of  science,  Italy  was  the  first 
that  cast  away  her  sfiroud;  and  the  eloquent  Petrarch,  by 
his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly  be  applauded  as 
the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A  purer  style  of  composition,  a 
more  generous  and  rational  strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from 
the  study  and  imitationof  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome;  and 
the  disciples  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with  reve- 
rence and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian  masters.  In 
the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French,  and  even  the  Vene- 
tians, had  despised  and  destroyed  the  works 'of  Lysip- 
pus  and  Homer:  the  monuments  of  art  may  be  annihil- 
ated by  a  single  blow;  but  the  immortal  mind  is  renewed 
and  multiplied  by  the  copies  of  the  pen;^  and  such  copies 
it  was  the  ambition  of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess 
and  understand.  The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly 
pressed  the  flight  of  the  muses;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the 
thought,  that  Greece  might  have  been  overwhelmed,  with 
her  schools  and  libraries,  before  Europe  had  emerged  from 
'  the  deluge  of  barbarism ;  that  the  seeds  of  science  might 
have  been  scattered  by  the  winds  before  the  Italian  soil  was 
prepared  for  their  cultivation. 
Revivaa  of  The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
the  Greek  confessed  and  applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature^ 
in  Itsdy.  after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundred  years.*'  Yet  in  that 
country,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted;  some 
profound  scholars,  who  in  the  darker  ages  were  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue;  and 
national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare  -ex- 
amples of  erudition.  Without  scrutinizing  the  merit  of  indi- 
viduals, truth  must  observe  that  their  science  is  without  a 

They  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity.  Bolog^ntt  contained  10/)00 
students,  chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1357  the  number  at  Oxf»rd  had 
decreased  from  30,000  to  6000  scholars  (Henry's  History  of  Gi«ai  Britain, 
vol.  iv.  p.  478).  Yet  even  this  decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of 
4he  members  of  the  university. 

85  Of  those  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
learning  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodius,  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody  (de  Grae- 
cis  lUu&tribus,  LinguK  Graecse  Literarumque  humanionim  Instauratoribus ; 
Londini,  1742,  in  large  octavo), and  Tiraboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratnra  Ita- 
liana,  torn.  v.  p.  364... 377.  torn.  vii.  p.  112. .143).  The  Oxford  professor  is  a 
laborious  scholar,  but  the  librarian  of  Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  nio« 
dem  and  national  historian. 
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e,  and  without  an  effect;  that  it  was  easy  (or  them  to    CHAP, 
satisfy  themselves  and  their  more  ignorant  contemporaries  j    LXVU 
and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  marvelously  acquired, 
was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and  was  not  taught  in 
any  university  of  the  West.    In  a  comer  of  Italy,  it  faintly 
existed  as  the  popular,  or  at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dia-         .   ^ 
lect.*^  The  first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  tonic  colonies 
has  never  been  completely  erazed:  the  Calabrian  churches 
'  were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople;  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in  mount  Athos 
and  the  schools  of  the  East.    Calabria  was  the  native  coun- 
tiy  of  Barlaam,  who  has  already  appeared  as  a  sectary  and 
an  ambassador;  and  Barlaam  was  the 'first  who  revived,  be-  Lesflons  of 
yosid  the  Alps,  the  memory,  ot  at  least  the  writings  of  Ho-     a.  D. 
mer.*'^  He  is  described,  by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,'*  as  a  man    ^^^• 
of  a  diminutive  stature,  though  truly  great  in  the  measure 
of  learning  and  genius;  of  a  piercing  discernment,  though 
of  a  slow  and  painful  elocution.  For  many  ages  (as  they  af- 
firm) Greece  had  not  produced  his  equal  in  the  knowledge 
of  hiatoiy,  grammar,  and  philosophy ;  and  his  merit  was  cele- 
brated in  the  attestations  of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Con- 
stantinople. One  of  these  attestations  is  still  extant;  and  the 
emperor  Cantacuzene,  the  protector  of  his  adversaries,  is 
forced  to  allow  that  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were  fami- 
liar to  that  profound  and  subtle  logician.^'    In  the  court  of 
Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  Petrarch,^ 
the  first  of  the  Latin  scholars;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  in- 
struction was  the  principle  of  their  literary  commerce*  The  Studies  of 
Tuscan  applied  himself  with  eager  curiosity  and  assiduous  ^^^^9 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language ;  and  in  a  labo-    ...1374^ 
nous  struggle  with  die  dryness  and  difficulty  6f  the  first  ni- 

86  In  Calabria  <fut  olim  magna  Grsecia  dicebatur,  colotiiis  Gnecis  repleta, 
remanfit  quaedam  Imgux  veteris  cog^nitio  (Hodius,  p.  2).  If  it  were  eradicated 
by  tlie  Komani,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by  the  monks  of  St.  Basfl, 
who  poiesBcd  seven  convents  at  Rossano  alone  (Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napo)i« 
torn.  i.  p.530). 

87  li  Bariuui  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Germans)  vix,  non  dicam 
libnM  aed  nomen  Homeri  audiverunt.  Perhaps,  in  that  respect,  the  siiith  cen- 
tarj  was  less  happy  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne . 

88  See  the  character  of  Barlaam,  in  Boccace  de  Genealog.  Deomm,  1. 
XV.  c.  6u 

89  Caittacuzen.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

90  For  the  connection  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  twd  interviews  at 
AvignoD  in  1339,  and  at  Naples  in  1342,  see  the  excellent  Memoires  sor  1»  * 
Vic  de  Feanique,  torn.  i.  p.  406...410.  torn.  ii.  p.  75.. .77. 
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CHAP.  dimentS)  he  began  to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit, 
1^^'  o£  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  -minds  were  congenial  to 
his  own*  But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  society  and  les- 
sons 6f  this  useful  assistant:  Barlaam  relinquished  his  fruit- 
less embassy;  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he  rashly  pro- 
voked the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.  After  a  se- 
paration of  three  years,  the  two  friends  again  met  in  the  court 
6f  Naples;  but  the  generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  oc- 
casion of  improvement;  and  by  his  recommendation  Bar- 
iaam  was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of  hia  native  Ca^ 
labria.**  The  manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and 
friendship,  his  various  correspondence  and  frequent  jour- 
nies,  the  Roman  laurel,  and  his  elaborate  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  diverted  him  from  a 
foreign  idiom;  and  as  he  advanced  in  life,  the  attainment  of 
the  Greek  language  was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  radier  than 
of  his  hopes.  When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age^  a  By- 
sanone  ambassador,  his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues, 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Homer;  and  die  answer  of 
Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  eloquence,  gratitude, 
and  regret.  After  celebrating  the  generosity  of  the  donor, 
and  the  vahie  of  a  gift  more  precious  in  his  esthnadon  than 
gold  or  rubies,  he  thus  proceeds;  ^^  Your  present  of  Che  ge- 
^  nuine  and  ori^nal  text  of  the  diviae  poet,  th(e  fountain  of 
^  ail  invention,  is  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me:  you  hav« 
^  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  satisfied  my  desires.  Yet  your 
^  liberality  is  still  imper£ect:  with  Homer  you  should  have 
^  given  me  yourself;  a  guide,  who  could  lead  me  into  the 
^  fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  die  spa- 
^*  icious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But,  alas !  Homer 
*^  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the 
•*  beauty  which  I  possess.  I  have  seated  him  by  the  side  of 
*^  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the  prince  of  philosophers; 
**  and  I  glory  in  the  sight  of  my  illustrious  guests.  Of  their 
*^  immortal  writings,  whatever  had  been  translated  into  the 
**  Latin  idiom,  1  had  already  acquired;  but  if  there  be  no 

91  The  bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  x^-as  the  old  Locri,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  Sta.  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hieraciuni,  Gcrace  (Dissert.  Cho- 
logn^jhica  Italiae  medii  iEvi,  p.  312).   The  dives  apum  of  the  Norman  times 
soon  lapsed  into  poverty,  since  even  the  church  was  poor ;  yet  the  town  atill 
.    tontains  3000  inhabitants  (Swinburne^  p.  340). 
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^^  profit,  there  is  some  pleasure,  in  beholding  these  venerable    CHAP. 
"  Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.  I  am  delighted    ^^^^* 


u 


^  with  the  aspect  of  Homer;  and  as  often  as  I  embrace  the 
"  silent  volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  Illustrious  bard!  with 
^  what  pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of 
"  hearing  were  not  obstructed  and  lost  by  the  death  of  one 
"  friend,  and  in  the  much  lamented  absence  of  another.  Noi; 
do  I  yet  despair;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some 
'^  comfort  and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age 
"  that  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters.''®* 

The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  was  ob-  Of  Boo 
taioedby  the  fortune  and  industry  of  his  friend  Boccace,**  *^^  p 
the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose.    That  popular  writer,  who  1360,  ic. 
derives  his  reputation  from  the  Decameron,  an  hxmdred  no- 
vels of  pleasantry  and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring  in  Italy  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
Id  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  disci- 
pie  of  Barlaam,  whose  name  was  Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus^ 
was  detained  in  his  way  to  Avignon  by  the  advice  and  hos* 
pitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in  his  house, 
prevailed  on  the  republic  of  Florence  to  allow  him  an  annual 
stipend,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  first  Greek  professor, 
who  taught  that  language  in  the  Western  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  appearance  of  Leo  might  disgust  the  most  eaget  Leo  Plla- 
disciple;  he  was  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  q^^^^ 
a  mendicant;  his  countenance  was  hideous;  his  face  was  lessor  At 
overshadowed  with  black  hair;  his  beard  long  and  uncomb-  and^ti^ 
ed;  his  deportment  rustic ;  his  temper  gloomy  and  incon*  West, 
ttant;  nor  could  he  grace  his  discourse  with  the  ornaments,    ...1363. 
or  even  the  perspicuity,  of  Latin  elocution.    But  his  mind 
was  stored  with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning:  history  and 
fable,  philosophy  and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his  command; 

92  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarch  ^Famil.  ix.  2.) 
Donasti  Homenim  non  in  alienum  sermonem  violcnto  alveo  derivatum,  sea 
«z  ipsis  Grzci  eloquii  scatebris,  et  qualis  divine  illi  profiuxit  ingenio  ....  Sme 
tna  voce  Homerus  tuus  apud  roe  mutiis,  immo  vero  ego  apud  ilium  surdus  • 
snn.  Gaudeo  tamen  vel  adspectii  soloj  ac  sxpe  ilium  amplexus  atque  suspi- 
nuts  dice,  O  magne  vir,  &c. 

93  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  was  bom  in  1313,  and  died 
m  1375,  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  iEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  248,  See.)  and  Tira- 
lioschi  (torn.  v.  p.  83.  439.  .451.)  may  be  consulted.  The  editions,  versions, 
imitatkms  of  his  novels,  are  innumerable.  Yet  he  was  ashamed  to  communi- 
cate that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalous  work  to  Petrarch  his  respectable 
friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoirs  he  conspicuously  appears. 
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CHAP,  and  he  read  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence. 

LXVI.  j^  ^^  from  his  explanation  that  Boccace  compos/ed  and 
transcribed  a  literal  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  and  which 
perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  century,  was  clandestinely  used 
by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  Latin  interpreter.  It  was  from  his 
narratives  that  the  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for 
his  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  work, 
in  that  age,  of  stupendous  erudition,  and  which  he  ostenta* 
tiously  sprinkled  with  Greek  characters  and  passages,  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  applause  of  his  more  ignorant  readers.'* 
The  first  steps  of  learning  are  slow  and  laborious ;  no  more 
^an  ten  votaries  of  Homer  could  be  enumerated  in  all  Italy  ^ 
and  neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could  add  a  sin- 
gle name  to  this  studious  catalogue.  But  their  numbers  would 
have  multiplied,  their  progress  would  have  been  accelerated, 
if  the  inconstant  Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  re- 
linquished an  honourable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his  pas- 
sage, Petrarch  entertained  him  at  Padua  a  short  time  ;  he 
enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  offended  with  the  gloomy 
and  unsocial  temper  of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the 
world  and  with  himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoy- 
ments, while  absent  persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his 
imagination.  In  Italy  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in  Greece  a  na:- 
tive  of  Calabria;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins  he  disdained 
their  language,  religion,  and  manner;  no  sooner  was  he 
landed  at  Constantinople,  than  he  again  sighed  for  the  wealth 
of  Venice  and  the  elegance  of  Florence.  His  Italian  friends 
were  deaf  to  his  importunity;  he  depended  on  their  curiosi- 
ty and  indulgence,  and  embarked  on  a  second  voyage;  but 
on  his  entrance  into  the  Adriatic,  the  ship  was  assailed  by 
a  tempest,  and  the  unfortunate  teacher,  who  like  Ulysses 
had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash 
of  lightning.  The  humane  Petrarch  dropt  a  tear  on  his  dis- 
aster; but  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn  whether  some  copy 
of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  not  be  saved  from  the  hands 
of  the  mariners.*' 

94  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity :  Ostentationis  caus&  Graeca  carmina 
adscripai  ....  jure  utor  meo ;  meuin  est  hoc  decus  mea  gloria  scilicet  inter 
Etruscos  Graecis  uti  carminibus.  Nonne  ego  fui  qui  Leontium  Pilatum,  &c. 
(de  Genealogia  Deorum,  I.  xv.  c  7.  a  work  which,  though  now  forgotten, haa 
run  through  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions). 

95  Leontias,  or  Leo  Piiatus,  is  sufficiently  made  known  by  Hody  (p.  2...11)» 
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But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greok  learning,  which  Pe-   CHAP, 
tnrch  had    encouraged  and   Boccace  had  planted,   soon    L^^^- 
withered  and  expired.  The  succeeding  generation  was  con-  Fouo^j^- 
tent  for  a  while  with  the  improvement  of  Latin  eloquence :  tion  of  the 
nor  was  it  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  a  laJJ^i^gg 
new  and  perpetual  flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy.'*  Previous  in  Italy  by 
to  his  own  journey,  the  emperor  Manuel  dispatched  his  en-  ch^ro- 
voys  and  orators  to  implore  the  compassion  of  the  Western  *oras, 
princes*  Of  these  envoys,  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  most     1390... 
learned,  was  Manuel   Chrysoloras,®^  of  noble   birth,  and     ^*^^- 
whose  Roman  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  with 
the  great  Constantine.   After  visiting  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  where  he  obtained  some  contributions  and 
more  promises,  the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume  the  office 
of  a  professor ;  and  Florence  had  again  the  honour  of  this 
second  invitation.  By  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Greek, 
but  of  the  Latin,  tongue,  Chr)'soloras  deserved  the  stipend, 
and  surpassed  the  expectation,  of  the  republic :  his  school 
was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every  rank  and 
age';  and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  history,  has  described 
his  motives  and  his  success.  "  At  that  time,"  says  Leonard 
Aretin,'*  *^  I  was  a  student  of  the  civil  law ;  but  my  soul 
^  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  letters ;  and  I  bestowed 
**  some  application  on  the  sciences  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  • 

•*  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel,  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
**  desert  my  legal  studies,  or  relinquish  this  golden  opportu- 
"  nity ;  and  thus,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I  communed  with 

and  the  AbW  dc  Sadc  (Vic  de  Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  625.. .634.  670...6r3), 
who  has  very  happily  caught  the  lively  and  dramatic  manner  of  his  original. 

96  Dr.  Hody  (p.  54.)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Guiarinus,  Pautiu 
Jovios,  Sec.  for  affirming,  that  the  Greek  letters  were  restored  in  Italy  post  tep- 
tmgentos  cmnoa;  as  if,  says  he,  they  had  flourished  till  the  end  of  the  viith  cen- 
tury- These  writers  most  probably  reckoned  from  the  last  period  of  the  ex- 
aichate  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek  magistrates  and  troops  at  Ravenna 
and  Rome^  must  have  preserved,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

97  See  the  article  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p.  12... 
54.)  and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vii.  p.  113.. .118).  The  precise  da*e  of  his  arrival 
floats  between  the  years  1390  and  1400,  and  is  only  conBned  by  the  reign  of 
Boniface  IX. 

98  The  name  oiAretijms  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives  of  Arczzo 
in  Tuscany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the  most  worthless  lived  in  the 
xvhh  century.  Leonardus  Briinus  Are'inus,  the  disciple  of  Chrysoloras,  was 
a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  the  secretary  of  four  successive  popes,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  where  he  died  A.  D.  1444,  at  the 
age  of  seventy -five  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  medii  Jtvi,  torn.  i.  p.  190,  &c.  Tiraboschi, 
toin.vu.p.33...38). 
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CHAP.   "  my  o%vn  inind««Wilt  thou  be  wanting  to  thyself  and  thy 
**  fortune  i  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  introduced  to  a  familiar 


^^  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes  ?  with 
^  those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of  whom  such  won- 
**  ders  are  related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as 
^*  the  great  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors  and 
^  scholars  in  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always  be 
^  found  in  our  universities ;  but  a  teacher,  and  such  a  teach- 
•*  er,  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once  be  suffered  to  escape, 
**  may  never  afterwards  i)e  retrieved.  Convinced  by  these 
**  reasons,  I  gave  myself  to  Chrysoloras ;  and  so  strong  was 
^  ^  my  passion,  that  the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the 
"  day  were  the  constant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams."** 
At  the  same  time  and  place,  the  Latin  classics  were  explain- 
ed by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch:"* 
the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age  and  country,  were 
formed  in  this  double  school;  and  Florence  became  the 
fruitful  seminary  of  Greek  and  Roman  erudition.***  The 
.  presence  of  the  emperor  recalled  Chrysoloras  from  the 
college  to  the  court;  but  he  afterwards  taught  at  Pavia  and' 
Rome  with  equal  industry  and  applause.  The  remainder 
of  his  life,  about  fifteen  years,  was  divided  between  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the 
♦  noble  office  of  enlightening  a  foreign  nation,  the  grammarian 

was  not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred  duty  to  his  prince  and 
country;  and  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  died  at  Constance  on  a 
public  mission  from  the  emperor  to  the  council. 
The  After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  letters  in 

Greeks  in  j^jjy  was  prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  who  were 
A.'d.  destitute  of  fortune,  and  endowed  with  learning,  or  at  least 
l^'"    with  language.  From  the  terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turk- 


1500. 


99  See  the  passage  in  Aretin,  Commentario  Rerum  suo  Tempore  in  Italic 
gestarum,  apud  Hodium,  p.  28... 30. 

100  In  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  youth,  often  com- 
^ plains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and  proud  feelings,  which*  an- 
nounce the  genius  and  glory  of  a  r\i>eT  age  (Memoires  sur  Petrar^ue,  torn.  iii. 
p.700...709).  '      ' 

101  Hinc  Grxcse  Latinaeqne  scholxexortae  sunt,  Cuarino  Philelpho,  Leon- 
ardo Aretino,  Caroloque,  ac  plerisque  aliis  tanquam  ex  cquo  Trojano  prodc- 
untibus,  quorum  emulatione  multa  ingenia  deinceps  et  laudem  excitata  sunt 
(Platina  in  Bonifacio  IX).  Another  Italian  writer  adds  the  names  of  Paulus 
Petrus  Vergeritts,  Omnibonus  Vincentius,  Poggius,  |Franciscus  Baibanis,  &c. 
But  I  question  whether  a  rigid  chronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  ali  these 
eminent  scholars  (  Uodius,  p .  25. .  .27,  &c ) . 
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ish  arms,  the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinopltf  CHAP, 
escaped  to  a  land  of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  ^XVL 
synod  introduced  into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek 
church  and  the  oracles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy :  and  the 
fugitives  who  adhered  to  the  union^had  the  double  merit  of 
renouncing  tfieir  country,  not  only  for  the  Christian,  but  for 
the  Catholic,  cause.  A  patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and 
conscience  to  the  allurements  of  favour,  may  be'  possessed 
however  of  the  private  and  social  virtues:  he  no  longer 
hears  the  reproachful  epithet  of  slave  and  apostate ;  and  the 
•  consideration  which  he  acquires  among  his  new  associates, 
will  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the  dignity  of  hi^  character. 
The  prudent  conformity  of  Bessarion  was  rewarded  with  carfinal 
the  Roman  purple :  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  Bessarion» 
Greek  cardinal,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
respected  as  the  chief  and  protector  of  his  nation  :"•  his 
abilities  were  exercised  in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice, 
Germany,  and  France ;  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  floated  for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  con* 
dave.^^  His  ecclesiastical  honours  diffused  a  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  over  his  literary  merit  and  service :  his  palace 
was  a  school ;  as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican, 
he  was  attended  by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations ;'  •^  of  men 
applauded    by    themselves    and    the   public ;    and  whose  * 

writings,  now  overspread  with  dust,  were  popular  and  use- 
ful in  their  own  times.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
restorers  of  Grecian  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of 
Theodore  Gaza,  of  George  of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argjro- 
pulus,  and  Demetrius  Chalcocondyles,  who  taught  their  na- 
tive language  in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.  Their  ^ 
labours  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bessarion,  whose  pur-  faults  and 
|Je  they  revered,  and  whose  fortune  was  the  secret  object  meriti. 

102  See  in  Hody  the  article  of  Bessarion  (p.  136...  177)  i  Theodore  Gaza, 
George  of  Trebizond,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  whom  I  have  named  or 
omitted,  arc  inserted  in  their  proper  chapters  of  his  learned  work.  Sec  likc- 
wke  Tiiaboschi,  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  vith  tome. 

103  The  cardmals  knocked  at  his  door,  but  his  conclavist  refused  to  inter- 
rupt the  studies  of  Bessarion ;  «  Nicholas,"  said  he,  «  thy  respect  has  cost 
<■  tfaee  an  hat,  and  me  the  tiara.** 

104  Such  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Argyropulus  Androni- 
tm  of  Thessakmka,  Philelphus,  Poggius,  Blondus,  Nicholas  Perrot,  Valla, 
Campaiius,  Platma,  &c.  Viri  (says  Hody,  with  the  pious  zeal  of  a  scholar) 
ByUo  acvo  peritnri  (p.  156).  * 
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CHAP,  of  their  envy.  But  the  lives  of  these  grammarians  were  hum** 
LXV  I.  y^  ^^^  obscure :  they  had  declined  the  lucrative  paths  of 
the  church :  their  dress  and  manners  secluded  them  from 
the  commerce  of  the  world*;  and  since  they  were  confined 
to  the  merit,  they  might  be  content  with  the  rewards,  of 
learaing.  From  this  character,  Janus  Lascaris"*  will  de- 
serve an  exception.  His  eloquence,  politeness,  and  Imperial 
descent,  recommended  him  to  the  French  monarchs ;  and 
in  the  same  cities  he  was  alternately  employed  to  teach  and 
to  negociate.  Duty  and  interest  prompted  them  to  cultivate 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language  ;  and  the  most  successful 
attained  the  facult}'^  of  writing  and  speaking  with  fluency 
and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom.  But  they  ever  retained  the 
inveterate  vanity  of  their  country :  their  praise,  or  at  least 
their  esteem,  was  reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  fame  and  subsistence ;  and  they  sometimes 
betrayed  their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism  or  satire  on 
Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of  TuUy.'^*  The  superiority 
of  these  masters  arose  from  the  familiar  use  of  a  living 
language;  and  their  6rst  disciples  were  incapable  of  discern- 
ing  how  far  they  had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and 
even  the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion, **^^  which  they  introduced,  was  banished   from  the 

105  He  was  born  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  but  his  honourable 
life  was  stretched  far  into  the  xvith  centur)-  (A.  D.  1535).  Leo  X.  and  Fran- 
cis I.  were  his  ncblesr  patrons,  under  whose  auspices  he  founded  the  Greek 
colleges  of  Rome  and  Paris  (Hody,  p.  247.. .275).  He  left  posterity  in 
France ;  but  the  cnmts  de  Viuiiniillc,  and  their  numerous  branches,  derive  the 
name  of  Lanraris,  from  a  doubtful  nriarriage  in  the  xiiith  century  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Greek  emperor  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  224.. .230). 

106  Two  cf  his  epigrams  against  Virgil,  and  three  ag^nst  Tully,  are  pre- 
served and  refu'ed  by  Francis-cus  Floridus,  who  can  find  no  better  names  than 
Graeculus  ineptu.«i  et  impudens  (Hody,  p.  274).  In  our  own  thnes,  an  English 
critic  has  accused  the  >£neid  of  containing,  multajanguida,  nngatoria  spiritfi  et 
niajcbtate  carminis  heit)ici  defecra  ;  many  such  verses  as  he,  the  said  Jere- 
miah Markland,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  owning  (prxfat.  ad  Statu 
Sylvas,  p.  21,  22). 

107  Emanuel  Chrfsoloras,  and  his  colleagues,  are  accused  of  ignorance, 
envy,  or  avarice  (Sylloge,  Sic.  torn.  ii.  p.  235).  The  modern  Greek  pronounce 
the  /3  as  a  V  consonant,  and  confound  three  vowel.s(»  i  n),  and  several  diph- 
thongs. Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the  stem  Gardiner  main- 
tained by  pc-.ial  s.a'.utesin  the  university  of  Cambridge  :  but  the  monosyllable 
fin  represented  to  an  Attic  ear  the  bleating  of  sheep ;  and  a^bel  wether  is  better 
cvide! jce  than  a  bish-^p  or  a  chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  parti- 
cularly Erasmus,  who  asserted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  are  collected  in 
the  S)  Uoge  of  Havercamp  (2  vols,  in  ocravo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1736.  174P)  :  but  it 
is  difficult  to  paint  sounds  by  words ;  and  in  their  reference  to  modern  use,  they 
can  be  understood  only  by  iheir  respective  countrymen.  We  may  observe,  that 
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schools  by  the  reason  of  the  succeeding  age.  Of  the  power  CHAP, 
of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  ignorant :  and  those  musi-  ^-^^^• 
cal  notes^  which,  from  an  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  ^^^^^ 
must  have  been  the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were,  to  tl^eir 
tycs^  as  to  our  own,  no  more  than  mute  and  unmeaning 
marks;  in  prose  superfluous,  and  troublesome  in  verse.  The 
art  of  grammar  they  truly  possessed :  the  valuable  frag- 
ments of  Apollonius  and  Herodian  were  transfused  into 
their  lessons  ;  and  their  treatises  of  syntax  and  etymology, 
though  devoid  of  philosophic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the 
Greek  student.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
each  fugitive  seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of  some 
author,  who,  without  his  industry,  might  have  perished ; 
the  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous,  and  some- 
times an  elegant,  pen ;  and  the  text  was  corrected  and  ex- 
plained by  their  own  comments,  or  those  of  the  elder  scho- 
liasts. The  sense,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  clas- 
sics, was  interpreted  to  the  Latin  world :  the  beauties  of 
style  evaporate  in  a  version ;  but  the  judgment  of  Theodore 
Gaza  selected  the  more  solid  works  of  Aristode  and  The- 
ophrastus,  and  their  natural  histories  of  animals  and  plants 
opened  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and  experimental  science. 

Yet  the  fl^  -ing  shadows  of  metaphysics  were  pursued  The  Pla- 
with  more  curiosity  and  ardour.  After  a  long  oblivion,  loMphy!' 
Plato  was  revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable  Greek,' *^*  who 
taught  in  the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  synod 
of  Florence  was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some  bene- 
ficial consequences  might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant 
philosophy ;  his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect; and  his  sublime  thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to 
familiar  conversation,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  the  rich- 
est colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  dialogues  of  Plato 
are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  sage;  and 
as  often  as  he  descends  from  the  clouds,  his  moral  system 
inculcates  the  love  of  truth,  of  our  country,  and  of  mankind. 

oar  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  #,  th,  is  approved  by  Erasmus  (torn.  ii.  p. 
130). 

108  George  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  the  master 
of  Bessarion,  and  all  the  Piatonists  of  the  times.  He  visited  Italy  in  his  old 
age,  and  soon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Peloponnesus.  See  the  curious  Dia« 
tribe  of  Leo  Allatius  de  Georg^iis,  in  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  739. 
..756). 
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CHAP.  The  precept  and  example  of  Socrates  recommended  a  mo« 
^^^^-  dest  doubt  and  liberal  inquiry :  and  if  the  Platonists,  witfi 
blin4  devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  divine 
master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry,  dogmatic 
method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So  equal,  yet  so  opposite, 
are  the  merits  of  Plato  and  Aristode",  y;iat  they  may  be  ba- 
lanced in  endless  controversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom 
may  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modem  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects :  with 
more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the  banner  of  their 
leaders ;  and  die  field  of  batde  was  removed  in  their  flight 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  this  philosophical  debate 
soon  degenerated  into  an  angry  and  personal  quarrel  of 
grammarians :  and  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato, 
protected  the  national  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice  and 
authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  the 
academical  doctrine  wad  enjoyed  by  thq  polite  and  learned: 
but  their  philosophic  society  was  quickly  dissolved ;  and  if 
the  writings  of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet, 
the  more  powerful  Stag}^rite  continued  to  reign,  the  oracle 
of  the  church  and  school.**** 

Emulation      I  have  fairly  represented  the  literar)'  merits  of  the  Greeks ; 

^^  ^"f th  y^^  *^  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  seconded  and  sur- 

Ladns.  passed  by  the  ardour  of  the  Latins.  Italy  was  divided  into 
many  independent  states  ;  and  at  that  time,  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 

Nicholas    encouragement  and  reward  of  literature.    The  fame  of  Ni- 
j^'       cholas  the  fifth '^®  has  not  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From 
1447...    a  plebeian  origin,  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and  learn- 
ing :  the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of 
the  pope  ;  and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were  soon 
pointed  against  the  Roman  church.^  ^'  He  had  been  the  friend 

109  The  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy,  is  illustrated  by  Boivin 
(Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  tom.il.  p.  715...729.)and  Tiraboschi  (toin. 
vi.  P.  i.  p.  259...288). 

110  See  the  life  of  Nich6las  V.  by  two  contcm|)orary  authors,  Janottus 
Manettus  (torn.  iii.  P.  il.  p.  905...962.)  and  Vespasian  of  Florence  (torn.  xxv. 
p.  267. ..290),  in  the  collection  of  Miiratori ;  and  Consult  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi. 
P.  i.  p  46... 52. 109.)  and  Hody  in  the  articles  of  Theodore  Gaza,  Georg^e  of 
Trebizond,  &c. 

111  I^ord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit,  that  the  popes  in  this 
instance  were  worse  politicians  than  the  muftis,  and  that  the  charm  which  ha» 
bound  mankind  for  so  many  ages,  was  broken  by  the  magzcians  themseWet 
(Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  I.  vi.  p.  165, 166.  octavo  edition,  1779). 
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rf  fte  most  ^min6nt  scholars  of  the  age :  he  became  their  cit  A^, 
patron ;  and  such  wa:s  the  huthility  of  his  manners,  that  thf  ^i^J^^ 
change  was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to  him- 
self.   If  he  pressed  the  acceptatice  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was 
not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevo- 
lence; and  When  md^est  merit  declined  his  bounty,  **  accept 
**  it,"  would  he  say  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth; 
^  you-  wiH  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among  ye."  The  in- 
luence  of  Ae  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom ;  and  he  ex- 
erted diat  itiiluence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices;^  but  of 
books.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the 
darkest  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  collected' 
the  dosty  manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  Antiquity ;  and  where- 
cver  the  original  could'  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was^ 
nianscribed  and  transmitted  for  his  use.    The  Vatican,  the 
(M  repository  for  bulli  and  legends,  for  superstition  and 
fbrgeiy,  was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious  furniture; 
and  such  was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of 
eight  years,  he  formed  af  library  of  five  thousand  volumes. 
To  his  munificence,  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the 
versions  of  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polj^bius,  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  Appian;  of  Strabo's  geography,  of  the  Iliad, 
of  die  most  valuable  Works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Pto- 
lemy and  Theophrastus;  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Gteiek 
church.  The  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  wai»  preceded  Cosmo 
or  imitated  by  a-  Florentine  merchant,  who  governed"  the*^^^^^^ 
republic  without  arms  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Me-Medida. 
dicis"*  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and    1438.!. 
age  are  almost  synonymous  With  the  restoration  of  learning:  -   1492. 
his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame;  his  ridhes  Were  dedi- 
cated CO  the  service  of  mankind;  he  corresponded  at  once 
with  Cairo  and  London:  and  a  cargo  of  Indiiin  spices  and ' 
Greek  books  was  often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.    The 
genius  and  education  of  his  grandson  Lorenib  rendered  hllni', 
not  only  a  patron,  but  a  judge  and  Candidate,  in  the  literaly 
race.  In  his  palace,  distress  was  entided  to  relief,  and  merit 
to  reward:  his  leisure  hburswere  delightfully  spent  in  the 

112  See  the  ifteiury  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo' of  Medicis,  M  TlTaboa- 
chi  (tom.  vi.  P.  1. 1,  i.  c.  2),  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of  praise  on  Alphonso* 
of  Arragon,  kln^  of  Naples,  th^  dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  &g.  The 
rppobhc  of  Venice  has  deserved  the  least  from  the  gratitude  of  scholars. 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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CHAP.,  Platonic  academy:  he  encouraged  the  emulation  ofDeme* 
J^^l^  ^  trius  Chalcocondyles  and  Angelo  Politian;  and  his  active 
missionary  Janus  Lascaris  returned  from  the  East  with  a 
treasure  of  two  hundred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which 
were  as  yet  unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.^ ^^  The  rest 
of  Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spi|^t,  and  the  progress 
of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  princes.  The  Latins 
held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  literature:  and 
these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon  capable  of  transmitting 
and  improving  the  lessons  which  they  had  imbibed.  After 
a  short  succession  of  foreign  teacher?,  the  tide  of  emigration 
subsided;  but  the  language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  be* 
yond  the  Alps;  and  the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England,^^^  imparted  to  their  country  the  sacred  fire  which 
they  had  kindled  in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome."** 
la  the  productions  of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  excelled  by  industry  and  skill:  the  Greek 
authors,  forgotten  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  have  beea 
illustrated  on  those  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Thames:  and  Bes-^ 
sarion  or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the  superior  science  of 
the  Barbarians;. the  accuracy  of  Budsus,  the  taste  of  Eras- 
mus, the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scaliger^ 
the  discernment  of  Reiske,  or  of  Bentley.  On  the  side  of 
the  Latins,  the  discovery  of  printing  was  a  casual  advan« 
U^e:  but  this  useful  art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his 
innumerable  successors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works 
of  antiquity.^^^  A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece 

113  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  104),  from  the  preface  of  Janus  Lascaris 
t»  the  Greek  An^ology,  printed  at  Florence,  1494.  Latebant  (says  Aldus  ki 
lus  preface  to  the  Greek  Orators,  apud  Hodium,  p.  249.)  ni  Atho  Thraciae 
XDonte.  £as  Lascaris  ...  in  Italiam  reportavit.  Miseratenim  ipsum  Laaren* 
tius  ilk  Medices  in  Gneciam  ad  inquirendos  simul,  et  quantovis  emendos  pretio 
bonos  lihros.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  research  was  fec^itated  by  sul- 
tan Bajazet  11. 

114  The  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
the  last  years  of  the  xvth  century,  by  Orocyn,  Linacer,  and  Latimer,  who  had 
all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalcocondyles.  See  Dr.  Knight's 
curious  Life  of  Erasmus.  Al,though  a  stoat  academkral  patriot,  he  is  forced  to 
acknowledge,  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cam* 
bridge. 

115  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  oft  keeping  a  monc^ly  of  Greek 
learning.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greek  scholiasts  on  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  Cave  (said  they),  cave  hoc  facias,  ne  Barbari  istis  adjuti  domi 
maneant^et  paociores  in  Italiam  ventitent  (Dr.  Knight,  in  hia  LUTe  of  Erao* 
mu8,p.365.  from  Beatus  Rhenanus). 

llo  The  press  of  Aldus  Manutus,a  Roman,  was  established  at  Venice  about 
Ike  year  1494 :  he  printed  ab<gfe  lUty  conndcraUe  works  of  Gnek  litenuu««» 
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h  revived  in  ten  thousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fairer  CHAP, 
than  the  original.  In  this  form,  Homer  and  Plato  would  pe-  ^^^^^ 
ruse  with  more  satisfaction  their  own  writings:  and  their 
scholiasts  must  resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of  our  west-' 
ern  editors. 

Before  the  reviv#  of  classic  literature,  the  Barbarians  in  Use  and 
Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance;  and  their  vulgar  ^j^^^t 
tongues  were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  learning. 
manners.  The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light  and 
science;  to  the  society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of 
antiquity;  and  to  a  familiar  converse  with  those  immortat 
men  who  spoke  the  sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  rea- 
son. Such  an  intercourse  must  tend  to  refine  the  taste,  and 
to  elevate  the  genius,  of  the  moderns;  and  yet,  from  the  first 
experiments,  it  might  appear  that  the  study  of  the  ancients 
had  given  fetters,  rather  than  wings,  to  die  human  mind.**  - 
However  laudable,  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast;' 
and  the  first  disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a 
colony  of  strangers  in  the  midst  of  their  age  and  country* 
The  minute  and  laborious  diligence  which  e^cplore^  the  an- 
tiquities of  remote  times,  might  have  improved  or  adorned    • 
the  present  state  of  society:  the  critic  and  metaphysician 
were  the  slaves  of  Aristode;  the  poets,  historians,  and  ora- 
tors, were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the 
Augustan  age ;  the  works  of  nature  were  observed  with  the 
eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  some  Pagan  votaries 
professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Pla-     - 
to.*"  The  Italians  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  num- 

alxnoet  all  for  the  first  time ;  several  containing  different  treatises  and  authors* 
an^of  several  authors  two,  three,  or  four  editions  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grace  to  in. 
xHi.  p.  W5,  8cc.).  Tet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  first 
Gtkk  book,  the  Granunar  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  ia 
1476;  and  that  the  Florence  Homer  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the 
typographical  art.  See  the  Annales  Typographic!  of  Mattaire,  and  the  Biblio- 
gnphie  Instructive  of  de  Bure,  a  knowing  bookseller  of  Paris. 
■  117  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  enthusiasm.  1.  At 
the  syncd  of  Florence,  Gemistus  Pletho'  said,  in  familar  conversation  to 
Geor^  of  Trebizond,  that  in  a  short  time  itiankind  would  unanimously  re- 
nounce the  Gospel  and  the  Koran  for  a  i-eligion  similar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles 
(Leo  Allatius,  apud  Fabricium,  torn.  x.  p.  751).  2.  Paul  II.  persecuted  the  . 
Roisan  academy,  which  had  been  founded  by  Pomponius  Lretus;  and  the 
principal  members  were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  pcganiam  (Tirabos- 
cfaUtom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  81, 82).  3.  In  the  next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets 
in  Trance  celebrated  the  success  of  Jodelle's  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  festival 
of  Bacchus,  and  as  it  is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  (Bayle,  Diaionaire,  Jo« 
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CHAP,  bers  of  their  ancient  auxiliaries:  the  centuiy  after  x^  4*ath« 
*^  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  |l*^tta 
imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves;  bi^t  i^  that 
sera  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  f  eal  4i&co- 
very  of  science,  a  work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the 
pppular  language  of  the  country*^''  Btit  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was 
quickened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modem  idioms  were 
refined:  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  inspired  a  pure 
taste  and  a  generous  emulation ;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and 
fiction  was  succeeded  by  the  light  of  speculative  and  expe- 
rimental philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of 
maturity;  but, in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an 
individual,  memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded;  nof  may  the  artist 
hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till  be  has  leame^  to  imiu^,  the 
works  of  his  predecessors. 

SELLS.  Fontenelle,  tom.iii.  p.  56.. .61).  Tet  the  spirit  of  bigotsym^Utpften 
discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the  sportive  play  of  fancy  and  learning. 

118  The  survivor  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1375;  and  we  cannot  place  be- 
fore 1480,  the  composition  of  the  Moigante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  and  the  Or- 
lando Inajnorato of  Boyardo (Tiraboschi, torn. vi.  P. il  p.  174...177} 
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CHAP.  LXVII.  .  .  ..^ 

Scfnnn  of  the  Greeka  and  Latins,.'.*  Reign  and  Character  of  Amu* 
rath  the  Sec<md.... Crusade  of  Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary.:. 
Bh  Defeat  and  Deaik.:.John  Huniade»....8canderbtg.,.Xion' 
stanUne  PaUologu^  last  Mmfieror  qfthe  East. 

THE  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Comts^ntinople '  CHAP, 
are  compared  and  celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek-  tbe  fa-  ^^^^v^^ 
tber  of  the  Italian  schools*^  The  view  of  the  ancient  capital,  Compa- 
the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  ex- Ej^" °r* 
pectations  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras ,  and  he  no  longer  bla-  CoDttanti- 
med  the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  '^^P^®' 
habitation,  not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those 
men,  had  long  since  vanished ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  Ubefal  en- 
thusiasm, the  majesty  of  ruin  restored  the  image  qf  h^r  an- 
cient prosperity.    The  monuments  of  the  consuls  and  C«e^ 
sars,  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the 
curiosity  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian  \  and  he  con- 
fessed, that  in  every  age  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome 
were  destined  to  reign  over  the  eanh.    While  Chrysoloras 
admired  the  venerable  beauties  of  the  mother,  he  nras  not 
forgetful  of  his  native,  country,  her  fairest  daughter,  her 
Imperial  colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with 
z^sd  and  truth,  on  the  eternal  advantages  of  nature,  and  the 
more  transitory  glories  of  art  and  dominion,  which  adorned, 
or  had  adorned,  the  city  of  Constantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of 
die  copy  still  redounds  (a&he  modestly  observes)  to  the  honour 
of  the  original,  and  parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and 
even  excelled,  by  the  superior  merit  of  their  children.  ^^  Con- 
^  stantinople,''  says  the  orator,  ^^is  situate  on  a  commanding 
^'  point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Archipela- 
^  go  and  the  Euxine.    By  her  interposition,  the  two  seas, 
^  and  the  two  continents,  are  united  for  the  common  benefit 

1  The  epistle  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  Jolin  PalaK.>logas,  will 
not  offend  the  ere  or  ear  of  a  classical  student  (ad  calcem  Codini  de  Anriqtd- 
tatlbns  C.  P-  p.  107..:126).  The  superscription  suggests  a  chronological  re* 
mark,  that  John  Palacologus  11.  was  asscciated  in  the  empire  before  the  year 
1414,  the  date  of  Chryscloras's  death.  A  still  earlier  date,  a:  least  1408,  is  de- 
doccd  from  the  age  of  his  youngest  sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas^  who  were  ' 

both  Pcrphyrcgemti  (Ducange,  Fain.  Byzant.  p.  244. 247). 
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CHAP.  ^  of  nations ;  and  the  gates  of  commerce  may  be  shut  or 
^^^^\  **  opened  at  her  cpmmand.  The  harbour,  encompassed  oil 
^  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure 
^  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates  of  Con* 
**  stantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Babylon :  the 
'^  towers  are  many  ;  each  tower  is  a  solid  and  lofty  struc- 
**  ture ;  and  the  second  wall,  the  outer  fortification,  would 
**  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary 
"  capital.  A  broad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  into 
**  the  ditches ;  and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed, 
**  like  Athens,*  by  land  or  water/'  Two  strong  and  natural 
causes  are  alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new- 
Rome.  The  royal  founder  reigned  over  the  most  illustrious 
nations  of  the  globe  ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  combined  with  the  art 
aAd  science  of  the  Greeks.  Other  cities  have  been  reared  to 
maturity  by  accident  and  time ;  their  beauties  are  mingled 
with  disorder  and  deformity;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling 
to  remove  from  their  natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original  vices  of  situa- 
tion or  climate.  But  the  free  idea  of  Constantinople  was 
formed  and  executed  by  a  single  mind  ;  and  the  primitive 
model  was  improved  by  the  obedient  zeal  of  the  subjects 
and  successors  of  the  first  monarch*  The  adjacent  isles  were 
stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  marble^;  but  the  va- 
rious materials  were  transported  from  the  most  remote 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porti- 
coes, columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to  the 
greatness  of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  superfluity  of 
wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  the  Byzantine  territory,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  popu- 
lous suburb  and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  pic- 
ture, the  past  and  the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and 
decay,  are  artfully  confounded ;  but  a  sigh  and  a  confession 

2  Somebody  obrtrvcd,  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  circumnavigated 

Bnt  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  Coas'antinoplc,  cannot  be  ap- 
pHed  to  the  situation  of  Athens,  five  miles  frqm  the  sea,  and  not  intersected 
•r  surrounded  by  »ny  navigable  streams. 
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««a|)e  from  the  oratot,  that  his  wretched  country  was  \h6  CHAP. 
shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former  self.  The  works  of  an«  LXVIL 
cient  sculpture  had  been  defaced  by  Christian  zeal  or  Bar* 
baric  violence ;  the  fairest  structures  were  demolished ;  and 
the  marbles  of  Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime^  or 
applied  to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place 
was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  "hiany  a  column  the 
size  was  determined  by  a  broken  capital;  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  were  scattered  on  the  ground ;  the  stroke  of  time 
was  accelerated  by  storms  and  earthquakes  ;  and  the  vacant 
space  was  adorned,  by  vulgar  tradition,  with  fabulous  monu* 
ments  of  gold  and  silver.  From  these  wonders,  which  lived 
only  in  memory  or  belief,  he  distinguishes  however  the  por« 
phyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Justinian,^  and  the 
church,  more  especially  the  dome,  of  St.  Sophia;  the  best 
conclusion,  since  it  could  not  be  described  according  to  its 
merits,  and  .after  it  no  other  object  could  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned.  B^it  he  forgets,  that  a  century  before,  the  trembling 
fabrics  of  the  colossus  and  the  church  had  been  saved  and 
supported  by  the  timely  care  of  Andronicus  the  elder.  Thir- 
ty years  after  the  emperor  had  fortified  St.  Sophia  with  two 
new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the  eastern  hemisphere  sudden- 
ly gave  way ;  and  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary, 
were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruiii.  The  mischief  indeed  was 
speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  was  cleared  by  the  incessant 
labour  of  every  rank  and  age;  and  the  poor  remains  of 
riches  and  industry  were  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the  East.^ 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  placed  TheGrtek 
in  the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  maternal  J^"^  *^" 
tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constanti-<^ouncU  of 
nople.    In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  a.DlhSj 

..Jl448. 

3  Nicephorus  Gre^ras  has  described  the  colossus  of  Justinian  (1.  vii.  12)  ; 
but  his  measures  are  false  and  inconsistent.  The  editor  Bohrin  consulted  hit 
firknd  Gtrardon  ;  and  the  sculptor  gave  him  the  true  proportions  of  an  eques- 
trian statiie.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  visible  to  Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the 
column,  but  in  the  outward  court  of  the  seraglio ;  and  he  was  at  Constantino* 
pie  when  it  was  mehed  down,  and  cast  into  a  brass  cannon  (de  Topograph. 
C.P.l.U.c.17). 

4  See  the  deca/  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (I.  vH. 
12.  I*  zv.  2}'  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in  1317,  the  eastern 
hemisphere  fell  in  1345.  The  Greeks  in  their  pompous  rhetoric,  exalt  the  beau- 
ty and  holiness  of  the  church,  an  earthly  heaven,  the  abode  of  angels,  and  of  c 
Uod  himself,  Sec. 
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Clf AP  had  embraced^  and  subecribed,  and  promised ;  but  theM 
^^^^  aigna  of ' friendshij^  were  perfidious  or  fruitless;'  and  the^ 
baseless  iabrio  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream/  Thtf 
enpevor  and  his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian 
galUes  ;  but  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the  isles  of 
Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the^  Latins  complainied 
that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an  instrument  of  oppress 
sion.  No  sooner  did  they  land  on  the  Byzantine  shore  than 
di^y  were  saluted,  or  rather  assailed,  with  a  generral  mur- 
mur of  zeal  and  discontent.  During  their  absence,  above' 
two  years,  the  capital  had  been  deprived  of  its  civil  and  ec- 
desiasdcal  rulers :  fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy ;  the 
most  furious  monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women 
and  bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was  the  first 
principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before  his  departure  for 
Italy,  the  emperor  had  flattered  the  city  with  the  assurance' 
of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful  succour ;  and  the  clergy^ 
coilfident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had  promised 
themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the  blind* 
shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double  disappointment  exas- 
perated the  Greeks  ;  the  conscience  of  the  subscribing  pre- 
lates was  awakened ;  the  hour  of  temptation  was  past ;  and 
they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than 
they  could  hope  from  the  favour  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their 
weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  God  and  their  brethren.  To  the  reproachful 
question,  what  had  been  the  event  or  use  of  their  Italian 
synod?  they  answered  with  sighs  and  tears,  ^^Alas!  we 
'  have  made  a  new  faith ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  im- 
^ piety;  we  have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice;  and 
"  we  are  become  Azymitesy  (The  Azymites  were  those 
who  celebrated  the  communion  with  unleavened  bread  » 
and  I  must  retract  or  qualify  the  praise  which  I  have  be- 

5  The  genuine  and  orig;ina1  narrative  of  Syropolus  (p.  312...351.)  opens 
the  schism  from  the  first  (^ce  of  the  Greeks  at  Venice,  to  the  general  opposi- 
tion at  Constantinople  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

6  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza  (1.  ii.  c.  17),  Laon'cus 
Chalcondyles  (I.  vi.  p.  155, 156),  and  Ducas  (c.  31);  the  lastcf  whom  writes 
with  truth  and  freedom.  Among  the  moderns  we  may  distinguish  rlie  continu- 
ator  of  Fleury  (torn.  xxii.  p.  338,  &c  401.  420,  8tc),  and  SponJanus  (A.  D. 
1440.. .30).  The  sense  of  the  latter  is  drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  aa 
toon  ai  Rome  and  religion  are  concerned. 
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Bloired  on  the  growing  philosophy  of  the  times.)  ^^Alas !  we  CHAP, 
•  have  been  seduced  by  distress,  by  ftvxx\  and  by  the  hopes  ~[_*^' 
^  and  fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed 
^  the  union  should  be  cut  off ;  and  the  tongue  that  has  pro« 
^  nounced  the  Latin  ^reed  deserves  to  be  torn  from  the 
*•  root.''  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance  was  an  increase 
of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and  the  most  incomprehen* 
sible  doctrines  ;  and  an  absolute  separation  from  all,  with- 
out excepting  their  prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for 
honour  and  consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch 
Jose^di,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond  had 
ooorage  to  refuse  the  vacant  office ;  and  cardinal  Bessarion 
preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the  Vatican. 
The  choice  of  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was  confined  to 
Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus :  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Sophia, 
but  the  temple  was  vacant.  The  cross*bearers  abdicated 
their  service ;  the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to  the  vil* 
lages ;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without  efiect,  some 
ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of  schismatics.  The 
eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the 
champion  of  his  country ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
confessor  were  repaid  with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  ap- 
j^use.  His  example  and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of 
religious  discord ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him 
from  the  world  ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law  of 
forgiveness ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying  breath,  that 
none  of  the  adherents  of  Rome  might  attend  his  obsequies 
or  pray  for  bis  soul. 

The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Zeal  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.    Secure  under  the  Mamaluke  sceptre,  ^nd  Rus- 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  ^^^^' 
assembled  a  numerous  83niod;  disowned  their  representa* 
tives  at  Ferrara  and  Florence ;  condemned  the  creed  and 
council  of  the  Latins;  and  threatened  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople with  the  censures  of  the  Eastern  church.  Of  the 
securies  of  the  Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the 
most  powerful,  ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their  primate, 
the  cardinal  Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence  to  Moscow ,? 


7  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kipw,  bat  the  Greeks  object  to  Poland' 
hMc  imdvied  that  acfe  from  the  ruins  of  KToV  to  Lember^,  or  Leopold  (Her^ 

▼OL.  VIII.  ■        6    ' 
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CHAP,  to  reduce  the  independent  nation  under  the  Roman  yoke^ 
LXVII.  jg^^  ^YiQ  Russian  bishops  had  been  educated  at  mount  Athos  ^ 
^^^^  and  the  prince  and  people  embraced  the  theology  of  their 
priests.  They  were  scandalised  by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the 
Latin  cross  of  the  Legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men 
who  shaved  their  beards,  an^  performed  the  divine  office 
with  gloves  on  their  hands  and  rings  on  their  fingers:  Isidore 
was  condemned  by  a  synod;  his  person  was  imprisoned  in 
a  monastery;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty^  that  the 
cardinal  could  escape  from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic 
people.'  The  Russians  refused  a  passage  to  the  missiona- 
ries of  Rome  who  aspired  to  convert  the  Pagans  beyond  the 
Tanais;*  and  their  refusal  was  justified  by  the  maxim,  that 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less  damnable  than  that  of  schism* 
The  errors  of  the  Bohemians  were  excused  by  their  abhor* 
rence  for  the  pope;  and  a  deputation  of  the  Greek  clergy 
solicited  the  friendship  of  those  sanguinary  enthusiasts.^^ 
While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the  union  and  orthodoxy  of 
the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted  to  the  walls,  or  rather 
.  to  the  palace,  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Palaeologus 
had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon  cooled  by  oppo* 
sition:  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  belief  might  eni* 
danger  his  life  and  crown;  nor  could  the  pious  rebels  be 
destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid»  The  sword  of  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  in  Italy  had  maintained  a  prudent 
and  popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion; and  Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased 

bestein,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  p.  137V  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  trans- 
f«md  dieir  spiritual  obedience  ta  the  archbishop,  who  became,  in  1588,  th^ 
patriarch,  of  Moscow  (Levcsque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  iii.  p.  188. 190.  from 
a  Greek  MS.  at  Turin,  Iter  et  labores  Archiepiscopi  Arsenii). 

8  The  carious  narrative  of  Levesqiie  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  ii.  p.  243...34r.> 
is  extracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  scenes  of  Ferrara  and  Flo- 
rence are  described  by  ignorance  and  passion ;  but  the  Russians  ai«  credible 
IB  the  account  of  their  own  prejudices. 

9  Tlie  Shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Samanxans  and  GTronoeo- 
phists,  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  Bramins  from  India  into  the  nor- 
thern desarts ;  the  naked  philosophers  were  compelled  to  wrap  themselves  in 
fur ;  buttiiey  insensibly  sunk  into  wizards  and  physkians.  The  Mordvans  and 
Tcheremisses  in  the  European  Rosaa  adhere  to  this  religion,  which  is  formed 
on  the  earthly  model  of  one  king  or  God,  boB  mixusters  or  angels»  and  the  re- 
bellious spirits  who  oppose  his  government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have 
no  images,  they  mig^t  more  jusdy  retort  on  the  Latin  missSdnaries  the  name 
of  klolators  (Levesque,  Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  k  la  Domination  des  Russes* 
tom.  i.  p.  ld*...237. 4S3...46Q). 

10  Spondanos^  Annal.  Ecdes.  torn.  ii.  A.  D.  1451,  No,  13.  The  Epistle  a€. 
lie  Grceksi  with  %  Latin  yenioB«  is'ey  tant  in  the  coilqge  library  at  Fni{;iie. 
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and  alarmed  by  the  seeming  friendship  of  the  Greeks  and*  CHAP. 
Latins.  LXVil. 

**  Sultan  Murad  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine,  and  reign-  Rciimand 
*'  ed  thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days*  He  was  a  just  character 
**  and  valiant  prince,  of  a  great  soul,  patient  of  labours,  learn-  ^ti^n"' 
"  ed,  merci!ul,  religious,  charitable;  a  lover  and  encourager  A.  D.1421 
**  of  the  studious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  sci-  fc^9* 
**  ence ;  a  good  emperor  and  a  great  general.  No  man  ob- 
"  tained  more  or  greater  victories  than  Amurath:  Belgrade 
"  alone  withstood  his  attacks.  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier 
"  was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he 
**  subdued  any  country,  hi^  first  care  was  to  build  moschs 
**  and  caravanseras,  hospitals  and  colleges.  Every  year  he 
**  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet; 
"  and  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  religious  per- 
*'  sons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem."**  This  portrait 
is  transcribed  from  the  historian  of  the  Othman  empire: 
but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and  superstitious  people  has 
been  lavished  on  the  worst  of  tyrants ;  and  the  virtues  of  a 
sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most 
agreeable  to  his  subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal 
benefits  of  liberty  and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of 
arbitrary  power:  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume  the  cha« 
racter  of  justice;  his  profusion,  of  liberality;  his  obstinacy, 
of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable  excuse  be  rejected,  few 
acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  impossible ;  and  guilt  must 
tremble,  where  innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.  The 
tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
were  best  maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the  field:  war 
was  the  trade  of  the  Janizaries*:  and  those  who  survived 
the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded  the  generous  am* 
bition  of  their  sovereign.  To  propagate  the  true  religion, 
was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Musulman:  the  unbelievers  were 
his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  prophet:  and,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  the  scymetar  was  the  only  instrument  of  conver- 
sion. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Christians  themselves;  who  consider  a 

'  11  See  Cantemir,- History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.  Moradror  Me- 
nd, may  be  mott  correct :  bat  1  have  prefrrred  the  popular  name,  to  that  ob- 
ituve  diligence  which  is  rarely  successtul  in  transta^g  an  Orientali  into  the 
Roman,  alphabet. 
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CHAP  proeperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the  reward  of  hb 
LXVII  singuiaj.  merits.  In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  military 
power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  a  war  till  he  was  justified  by 
a  previous  and  adequate  provocation:  the  victorious  sultan 
was  disarmed  by  submission;  and  in  the  observance  of  trea« 
ties,  his  word  was  inviobte  and  sacred.^'  The  Hungarians 
were  commonly  the  aggressors;  he  was  provoked  by  the 
revolt  of  Scanderbeg;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was 
twice  vanquished,  and  twice  pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  mo- 
narch. Before  he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  sur- 
prised by  the  despot:  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica,  the 
grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of 
the  Venetians ;  and  after  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople, 
the  sultan  was  never  tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence, 
or  the  injuries,  of  Palaeologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light 
of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
HU  douMc  jjm  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  character  of 
A.D.1443  Amurath,  is  the  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne; 
...1444.  jjjjjj^  were  not  his  motives  debased  by  an  alloy  of  supersti- 
tion; we  must  praise  the  royal  philosopher,^^  who  at  the  age 
of  forty  could  discern  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Re« 
signing  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  re- 
sidence of  Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints 
and  hermits.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  He- 
gira,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by 
an  institution  so  adverse  to  his  genius;  but  in  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  the  various  orders  of  Dervishes  were  multiplied 
by  tlie  e^^ample  of  the  Christian,  and  even  the  Latin^ 
monks.'^  The  lord  of  nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray, 
and  turn  round  in  endless  rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who 
^  mistook  the  giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  •  illumination  of 

the  spirit.^'  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream  of 

12  See  Chalcond/les  (1.  vli.  p.  186. 198),  Ducas  (c.  33),  and  Marinug  Bar- 
letius  (in  Vit.  Scanderbeg,  p.  145, 146).  In  his  (pood  faith  towards  the  garri* 
son  of  Sfetigrade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  exannple  to  his  son  Mahomet. 

13  Vohaire  (Essai  aur  THistoire  Generale,  c  89.  p.  283, 284.)  admires  h 
Pkilotophe  Turc;  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praiM  on  a  Christian 
prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery  ?  In  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a  bigot»  an  in- 
tolerant bigot. 

14  See  the  articles  Demitchty  Fakir,  Natter tRohhamati  in  d*Heri>eIot's  Bib- 
liqtheq«e  Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated  from  the  Peraian 
and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turks  that  these  orders  have  principally 
floxxrished. 

15  Rycaut  (in  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242..^8,)  af- 
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enthusiasm,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his  obedient  CHAP, 
soa  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public  danger  and  the  ^^^^^• 
wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the  banner  of  their  veteran  lea- 
der, the  Janizaries  fought  and  conquered;  but  he  withdrew 
from  the  field  of  Varna,  again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn 
round  with  his  Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious  occupa- 
tions were  again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A 
victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience  of  their  youthful 
ruler:  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to  rapine  and 
slaughter;  and  the  unanimous  divan  implored  his  pVesence  ' 
ta  appease  the  tumult,  and  prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  Ja* 
nizaries.  At  the  well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they 
trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  the  relyctant  sultan  was  compell- 
ed to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death.  Age  or  dis- 
ease, misfortune  or  caprice,  have  tempted  several  princes  to 
descend  from  the  throne ;  and  thfey  have  had  leisure  to  re- 
pent of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath  alone,  in  the 
fuU  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude, 
lias  repeated  his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Eugenius  hadEugcnms 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal  interest ;  and  his  tender  i«ague 
regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  ap- *?*>"**  *« 
prehension  of  the  Turks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon     a.  b. 
invade,  the  borders  of  Italy-    But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades     ^**^" 
had  expired;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less 
unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.    In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate  Europe  on  Asia 
for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre;  but  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  most  pressing  motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insuf- 
ficient to  unite  the  Latins  in  the  defence  of  Christendom. 
Germany  was  an  inexhaustible   store-house  of  men  and 
arms:'^  but  that  complex  and  languid  body  required  the  im* 

folds  much  information,  which  he  drew  from  his  personal  conversation  with 
the  heads  of  the  dervishes,  most  of  whom  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  time  of 
Orchan.  He  does  not  mention  the  ZichiiU  of  Chalcondyles  (I.  vii.  p.  286.) 
among  whom  Amurath  retired :  the  Seids  of  that  author  are  the  descendants 
of  fifahomet. 

16  In  the  year  1431,  Germany  raised  40.000  horse,  men  at  arms,  against 
the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  (Lenfatu,  Hist  du  Concilede  Basle,  torn.  i.  p.  318), 
At  the  siege  of  Nays  on  the  Rhine  in  1474,  tlie  princes,  prelates,  and  cities, 
lem  their  respective  quotas :  and  the  bi^ho].  of  Munster  (qui  n'est  pas  des  plus 
grands)  furnished  1400  horse,  6000  foot,  all  in  green,  with  1200  waggons.  The 
united  arrakt  of  the  king  of  England  ai^  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equal- 
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CHAP,  puke  of  a  vigorous  hand;  and  Frederic  the  third  was  alike 

T  XVII      •  • 

impotent  in  his  personal  character  and  his  Imperial  dignity- 
A  long  war  had  impaired  the  strength,  without  satiating  the 
animosity  of  France  and  England  ;*^  but  Philip,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  a  vain  and  magnificent  prince;  and  he  enjoyed, 
without  danger  or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  fleet,  from  the  coast  of  Flan- 
ders to  the  Hellespont.  The  maritime  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action;  and 
their  hostile  fleets  were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St. 
Peter.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  co- 
vered as  it  were  the  interior  pale  of  the  Latin  church,  were 
the  most  nearly  concerned  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Turks.  Arms  were  the  patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and  Sar- 
matians,  and  these  nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest, 
could  they  point,  against  the  common  foe,  those  swords  that 
were  so  wantonly  drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels. 
But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse  to  concord  and  obedience: 
a  poor  country  and  a  limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining a  standing  force ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  horse  were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments  and 
weapons  which,  on  some  occasions,  have  given  irresistible 
weight  to  the  French  chivalry.  Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian, 
his  legate,  were  promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times;*'  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  La- 
dislaus,'^  a  young  and  ambitious  soldier;  by  the  valour  of 
an  hero,  whose  name,  the  name  of  John  Huniades,  was  al- 
ready popular  among  the  Christians,  and  formidable  to  the 
Turks.    An  endless  treasure  of  pardons  and  indulgences 

led  onc-thinl  of  this  German  host  TMemoires  de  Philippe  dc  Comines,  1.  iv. 
c.  2).  At  present  s.x  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  are  maintained  in  con- 
stant pay  and  admirable  discijiline,  by  the  powers  of  Germany. 

17  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444,  that  France  and  England  could  agree  on 
a.  truce  of  some  months  (See  Rymcr*s  Focdera,  and  the  chronicles  of  both  na- 
tions). 

18  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  Spondanus  (  Annal.Eccles.  A.  D.  1443, 1444.) 
has  been  my  leading  guide.  He  has  diligently  read,  and  critically  compared, 
the  Greek  and  Turkisli  materials,  the  historians  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 

-  West.  His  nan-ative  is  perspicuous,  and  where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religious 
bias,  the  judgment  of  Spondanus  is  not  contemptible. 

19  I  have  cnrtailed  the  harsh  leuer  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers  affix 
to  his  name,  cither  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation,  or  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria.  Their  competition  for 
the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  Callimachus  (1.  i,  ii.  p.4ir..  486),  Bon- 
inius  (Decad.  iii.  1.  iv),  Spondanub  and  Lcnfant. 
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n  aa  scattered  by  the  legate ;  many  private  warriors  of  France  CHAP, 
and  Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  cru-/^^^^[^ 
sade  derived  some  strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation, 
from  the  new  allies,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia*  A  fugitive 
despot  of  Servia  exaggerated  the  distress  and  ardour  of  the 
Christians  beyond  the  Danube,  who  would  unanimously 
rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  and  liberty.  The  Greek  em- 
peror,^® with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his  fathers,  engaged  to 
guard  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from  Constantinople  at 
the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary  troops.  The  sultan 
of  Caramania^'  announced  the  retreat  of  A  murath,and  a  pow* 
erful  diversion  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia;  and  if  the  fleets  of 
the  West  could  occupy  at  the  same  moment  the  streights  of 
the  Hellespotit,  the  Ottoman  monarchy  would  be  dissevered 
and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth  must  rejoice  in  the  perdi- 
tion of  the  miscreants ;  and  the  legate,  with  prudent  ambi« 
guity,  instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps  the  visi-* 
ble,  aid^  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine  Mother. 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war  was  LadislatM, 
the  tmanimous  cry ;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the  Danube^  p^]|^ 
led  an  army  of  his  confederate  subji,cts  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  and  Hun- 
capital  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.  In  this  expedition  they  ma^hw 
obtained  two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  against 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  Huniades.    In  the  first,  with  a  *   "*'^ 
vanguard  of  ten  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish 
camp;  in  the  second,  he  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the 
most  renowned  of  their  generals,  who  possessed  the  double 
advantage  of  ground  and  numbers.  The  approach  of  win- 
ter, and  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  of  mount  Hsemus, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow 
interval  of  six  days'  march  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
to  the  hostile  towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital 
of  the  Greek  empire.  The  retreat  }vas  undisturbed ;  and  the 
entrance  into  Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and  religious  tri- 
umph. An  ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed  by  the  king 

30  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondyles,  and  Ducas,  do  not  ascribe 
to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusade^  which  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
moted by  his  wishes,  and  injured  by  his  fears. 

21  Cantcnnir  (p.  88.)  ascribes  to  hts  policy  the  original  plan,  and  transcribes         ^ 
his  Animating  epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  Mahometan  powers  are 
iddofn  informed  of  the  state  of  Christendom ;  and  the  situation  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  must  oonnect  them  with  the  sultan  of  Ca- 
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and  his  warriors  on  foot:  he  nicely  balanced  the  merits  and 
rewards  of  the  two  nations;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  was 
blended  with  the  humble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen 
bashaws,  nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were 
unquestionable  trophies ;  and  as  all  were  willing  to  believe, 
ftnd  none  were  present  to  contradict,  the  crusaders  multi- 
plied, with  unblushing  confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks 
whom  they  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle.**  The  most  solid 
proof,  and  the  most  salutary  consequence,  of  victory,  was  a 
deputation  from  the  divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Servia, 
to  ransom  the  prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  By  this  treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  wai^werc 
obtained :  the  king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself,  in  the 
diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public  and  private  emo- 
lument; a  truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded;  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and 
the  Koran,  attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of 
truth  and  the  avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Turkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute  the 
Eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  Catholic  deity ;  but  the 
Christians  refused  to  pfofane  their  holy  mysteries;  and  a 
superstitious  conscience  is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritu- 
al energy,  than  by  the  outward  and  visible  symbols,  of  an 
oath.*3 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  cardinal  legate  had  ob- 
served a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to  approve,  and  unable  to 
oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  people.  But  the  diet  was 
not  dissolved  before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  welcome  in- 
telligence,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian, 
and  Thrace  by  the  Greek  emperor'';  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont ; 
and  that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of 
the  treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiendy  waited  for  the  return 
of  his  victorious  army.    "  And  is  it  thus,"  exclaimed  the 

22  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  Hungarians  slay  300,000 
Turks  in  one  batile ;  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the  slaughter  to  6000,  or 
even  2000  infidels  (i£neas  Sylvius  in  £ur«p.  c.  5.  andepist.  44. 81 .  apud Spon- 
danum). 

23  Sec  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  e.^pedition  of  Ladislaus,  in 
the  V'.h  and  vi'h  books  of  the  ii  d  Dccad  of  Bonfiuius,  who,  in  his  division  and 
style,  copies  Livy  with  tolerable  success.  CaUiiiiachus  (I.  ii.  p.  487. ..496.)  i& 
still  mere  pure  and  authenii9. 
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cudaul,^  '^  that  you  wiUde&ert  their  expectations  and  yoi»r  CHAP. 
"  own  fortune.  It  is  to  them,  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow-  ^^^^^• 
^  Christians,  that  you  have  pledged  your  faith;  and  that 
^  ptifor  obligation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath  to 
^  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman 
*'  pontiff;  without  whose  sanction  you  can  neither  promise 
^  nor  perform.  In  his  name  I  absolve  your  perjury  and 
*^  sanctify  your  arms:  follow  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of 
^  ^bry  and  salvation ;  and  if  stiH  ye  have  scruples,  devolve 
^  42n  my  head  the  punishment  and  the  sin."  This  mischiev- 
ous casuistry  was  seconded  by  his  respectable  character, 
and  the  levity  of  popular  assemblies:  war  was  resolved,  on 
die  same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately  been  sworn;  and, 
IB  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  Jthe  Turks  were  assaulted 
hy  the  Christians ;  to  whom,  with  some  reason,  they  might 
apply  the  epithet  of  infidels.  The  falsehood  of  I^dislaus 
to  Jiia  fpord  and  oath,  was  palliated  by  the  religion  of  the 
times :  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  ex- 
cuse vrmM  have  been  the  success  of  his  aims  and  the  de- 
liveraace  of  the  Eastern  church.  But  the  same  treaty  which 
ahottld  have  bound  his  conscieace,  had  diminishd  jh«s 
ativngtb.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and 
German  voiunteera  departed  with  indignant  murmurs :  the 
Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  dis- 
gusted with  foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines  accepted 
the  first  licence,  and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and 
castles.  Even  Huiigary  was  divided  by  foction,  or  restrained 
fay  a  laudable  scruple ;  and  the  relics  of  the  crusade  that 
marched  in  the  second  expedition,  w^re  reduced  to  an  in- 
adequate force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  A  Walachian  chief, 
who  joine<i  the  royal  standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  jlp 
remaric  that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  re- 
tinue diat  sometimes  attended  the  sul^n ;  and  the  gift  of  twp 
horses  of  matchless  speed,  might  admonish  Ladislauspf  his 
secret  foresight  of  the  event.  But  the  despot  of  Servia,  af- 
ter the  restoration  of  his  country  and  children,  was  tempted 

34  I  do  notpretend  to  warrant  the  literal  accuracy  of  Julian's  speech,  which 
is  Yariously  worded  by  CaUiinachus  (1.  iii.  p.  505.. ^7)^  Bonfinius  (Deciii.  1. 
vi.  p.  457 » 458),  and  oiher  historians,  who  might  indulge  thehr  owneloquenqey 
while  they  represent  one  of  the  orators  of  the  age.  But  they  all  a^^e  in  the 
advice  and  aipioientsfor  peijury,  which  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fierce^ 
attacked  Sy  the  protestsnts,  and  feebly  defended  by  th^  Catholici.  The  UtXfer 
lie  diacoorag^  by  the  misfortune  of  Wama. 
YOU  VIII.  P 
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by  the  promise  of  new  realms;  and  the  inexperience  of  the 
king,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate^  and  the  martial  presump- 
tion of  Huniades  himself,  were  persuaded  that  every  obsta- 
cle must  yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and  the 
cross.  After -the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might 
lead  to  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont;  the  one  direct, 
abrupt,  and  difficult,  through  the  mountsuns  of  Hasmus;  the 
other  more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine;  in  which  their  flanks,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scythian  discipline,  might  always  be  covered 
by  a  moveable  fortification  of  waggons.  The  latter  was  ju- 
diciously preferred :  the  Catholics  niarched  through  the  plains 
of  Bulgaria,  burning,  with  wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and 
villages  of  the  Christian  natives;  and  their  last  station  w;as 
at  Wama,  near  the  sea-shore ;  on  which  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a  menfVorable  name.*' 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead  of  finding  a  confe- 
derate fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  were  idarmed 
by  the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued  from 
his  Magnesian  solitude,  and  transported  the  forces  of  Asia' 
to  the  defence  of  Europe.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
Greek  emperor  had  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corrup- 
tion is  fixed  on  the  Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew,  the  Ca- 
tholic admiral,  whose  mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the 
guard  of  Ae  Hellespont.  From  Adrianople,  the  sidtan  ad- 
vanced by  hasty  marches,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and  when  the  cardinal,  and  Huniades,  had  taken  a  nearer 
'survey  of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent 
warriors  proposed  the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure  of 
a  retreat*  The  king  alone. was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die; 
and  his  resolution  had  almost  been  crowned  with  a  glorious 
and  salutary  victory.  The  princes  were  opposite  ^  to  eadi 
other  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Ana- 
tolia and  Romania,  commanded  on  the  right  and  left  against 
itic  adverse  divisions  of  the  despot  and  Huniades.    The 

35  VTama,  under  fhe  Grecian  name  of  Odessas,  was  a  colony  of  Uie  Mi- 
lesians, which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses  (Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p. 
374.  d*Anville»  tom.i.  p.  312)  According  to  Arrian's  Periplusof  the  Euxine 
(p.  24, 25  in  the  1st  volume  of  Hudson's  Geographers),  it  was  situate  1740 
stadia,  or  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of  the  C&nube,  2140  from  Byzantiumi  and 
S60  to  the  north  of  a  ridge  or  promontory  of  mount  HcmuBi  which  advance* 
latotheiea. 
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Tmiish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first  onset:  bnt  the  ad-  CHAP, 
vantage  was  fatal;  and  the  rash  victors,  in  the  heat  of  the  L^'^ll- 
pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from  the  annoyance  of-  the  ^'^^^^^'^ 
enemy  or  the  support  of  their  friends.  When  Amurath  be- 
held the  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune, 
and  that  of  the  empire :  a  veteran  Janizary  seized  his  horse's 
bridle;  and  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  reward 
die  soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror,  and  arrest  the 
flight,  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  the  monument 
of  Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displayed  in  the  front  of  bat- 
tle; and  it  is  said,  that  the  sultan  in  his  distress,  lifting  his 
eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  implored  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  truth ;  and  called  on  the  prophet  Jesus  himself 
to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and  religion.*^ 
With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered  ranks,  the  king  of 
Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  till 
his  career  was  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the 
Janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals,  his  horse 
was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath;'^  he  fell  among  the  peath  of 
spears  of  the  infantry ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  proclaimed  Ladisl«i». 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of  your 
king!"  The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their  de- 
feat* On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huniades 
deplored  his  error  and  the  public  loss:  he  strove  to  rescue 
the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tumultuous 
crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquished ;  and  the  last  efforts  of 
his  courage  and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant 
of  his  Walachian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians  were 
slain  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Wama:  the  loss  of  the  Turks, 
more  considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  proportion  to 
their  total  strength;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  asham- 
ed  to  confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  se- 
cond and  similar  victory^  At  his  command  a  column  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen;  but  the  mo- 
dest inscription,  instead  of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded 

26  Some  Christian  writer*  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the  host  or 
wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  sworn.  The  Moslems  suppose,  with 
more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet  Jesus,  which  is  likewise 
iosmuated by  CalUmachus  (1.  iii.  p.  516.  Spondan.  A.  D.  1444,  No.  8). 

27  A  critic  will  always  disimst  these  spolia  opitnaof  a  victorious  general,  so 
difficult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  invent  (Canreniir,  p.  90, 
91).  CaUimachus  (I.  iii.  p.  517.)  more  simply  and  probably  affirms,  superve- 
Bkntibus  Janizaris,  telorum  muhitudine,  noa  tarn  confcssus  est,  c^uam  obrutus. 
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CHAP,   the  valoar,  and  bewailed  the  misfortone,  of  the  HuDganail 

i^y^uth.«» 

The  cardi-  Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Wama,  I  am  tempted 
nal  Julian,  to  pause  on  the  character  and  story  of  tiro  principal  actors, 
the  cardinal  Julian  and  John  Huniades*  Julian'*  Csesar'mi 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Rome :  his  studies  had  eniF* 
bi*aced  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences 
of  divinity  and  law ;  and  his  versatile  gemas  was  equally 
adapted  to  the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the  court*  No  sooner 
had  he  been  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was 
sent  ipto  Germany  to  arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels  «nd 
heretics  of  Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  unwor* 
thy  of  a  Christian ;  the  military  profession  iD  becomes  a 
.  priest ;  but  the  former  is  excused  by  the  times ;  and  the 
latter  was  ennobled  by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who  stood 
daundess  and  alone  in  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the,  German 
host.  As  the  pope^s  legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil ; 
but  the  president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous  cham- 
pion of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  and  an  opposition  of  seven 
years  was  conducted  by  his  ability  and  zeal.  After  pro- 
moting the  strongest  measures  against  the  authority  and 
person  of  Eugenius,  some  secret  motive  of  interest  or  con- 
science engaged  him  to  desert  on  a  sudden  the  popular  par- 
ty. The  cardinal  withdrew  himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara ; 
and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  two  nations 
admired  the  dexterity  of  his  arguments  and  the  depth  of 
his  theological  erudition.^^  In  his  Hungarian  embassy  we 
have  already  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  his  sophistry 
and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  himself  was  the  first  victim. 

28  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  iCneas  Sylvius,  which  are  diligently 
collected  by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities  are  three  historians  of  the  zvth 
century,  Philippui  Callimachiu  (de  Rebus  a  Vladislao  Polonorom  atque  Hun^ 
ffaronim  Rege  gestis,  libri  iii.  in  Bel.  Script.  RerumHungaricarum,tom.  i.  p. 
433...518),  Bonfiniiis  (decad  iii.  I.  v.  p.  4o0...467),and  Chalcocondyles  (1.  vix. 
p.  165... 179).  The  two  first  were  Italians, but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland 
and  Hungary  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  mcd.  et  infimx  iCtatis,  tom.  i.  p.  324. 
Vossius  de  Hist.  Latin.  I.  iii.  c.  8. 11.  Bayle,  Dxctionnalre,  Bonfiivius}.  A 
small  tract  of  Faelix  Petancius,  chancellor  of  Segnia  (ad  calcem  Cuspinian.  de 
Csesaribus,  p.  716... 722),  represents  the  theatre  of  the  warm  the  zvth  centuty. 

29  M.  Lenfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Conciie  de  Basle,  tom.  k. 
p  247;  &c.),  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  315,  &c.),  of  cardinal  Julian.  His 
services  at  Basil  and  Ferrara,  and  his  unfortunate  end,  are  occasionally  related 
by  Spondanus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury. 

30  Syropulus  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  am  enemy  (p.  117)  : 
rsitftfTtf  rifis  gi^gf  i  ItfAi«M«,  9rfirAisr»rftif«$  «y«y  itm  A«yi»«(j  uu 
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Tlie  cardinal,  who  performed 'the  duties  of  a  priest  and  a  CHAP. 
aoidicT,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Wama.  The  circumstances  ^      ^'* 
<tf  his  death  are  variously  related ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  a 
weighty  incumbrance  of  gold  impeded  his  flight,  and  tempt- 
ed the  cruel  avarice  of  some  Christian  fugitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful  origin,  the  merit  J?^^  ^' 
of  John  Huniades  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  njades. 
Hungarian  atteies.  His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mo- 
ther a  Greet ;  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Wa- 
Iftchians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus,  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mingling  his 
hlood  with  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.^^  In  his  youth 
he  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy;  and  was  retained,  with  twelve 
horsemen,  by  the  biship  of  Zagrab :  the  valour  of  the  white 
knight^  was  soon  conspicuous ;  he  encreased  his  fortunes 
by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
Hungarian  borders,  he  won  in  the  same  year  three  batdes 
against  the  Turks.  By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland 
obtained  the  crown  6f  Hungary ;  and  the  important  service 
was  rewarded  by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of  Transyl- 
vania. The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added  two  Turkish 
laurels  on  his  brow ;  and  in  the  public  distress  the  fatal  er- 
rors of  Wama  were  forgotten.  During  the  absence  and 
minority  of  Ladislaus  of  Austria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades 
was  elected  supreme  captain  and  governor  of  Hungary;  and 
if  envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as  of  war.  Yet 
the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is  not  delineated  in  his 
campaigns ;  the  white  knight  fought  with  the  hand  rather 
dian  the  head,  as  the  chief  of  desultory  Barbarians,  who  at- 
tack without  fear  and  fly  without  shame  ;  and  his  military 
life  is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternative  df  victories  and 
escapes.  By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten 
their  perverse  children,  he  was  corrupdy  denominated  J  art' 

31  See  Bonfinius,  decad  Hi.  I.  iv.  p.  423.  Could  the  Italian  historian  pro* 
oounce,  or  the  king  of  Hungary  hear,  without  ^  blu.Hh,  the  absurd  flattery^ 
which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walachian  village  with  the  casual,  though 
{brious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Valerian  family  at  Rome  ? 

32  Philip  de  Comines  (Memoirs,  1.  vi.  c.  13),  from  the  tradition  of  the 
times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whimsical  name  of 
4ie  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Valaigne  ( Valachia).  The  Greek  Chalcocondyles,  and 
the  Tuiiiish  AniULls  of  Leunclaviu5«  presume  to  accuse  his  fidelity  or  valour. 
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CHAP,  a/s  Lain^  cr  the  Wicked:  their  hatred  is  the  proof  of  theiif 
^^^^J^  esteem ;  the  kingdom  which  he  guarded  was  inaccessible 
to  their  arms :  nnd  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  formida- 
ble^ when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  and  his  country 
irrecoverably  lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defeii-» 
sive  war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Wama  he  again  pene- 
trated into  tlie  heart  of  Bulgaria ;  and  in  the  plain  of  Cos- 
sova  sustained,  till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  four  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  As  he  fled 
alone  through  the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  sur- 
prised by  two  robbers ;  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain 
that  hung  at,  his  neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew  the  one^ 
terrified  the  other,  and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death, 
consoled  by  his  presence  an  aiRicted  kihgdonu  But  the 
last  and  most  glorious  action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of 
Belgrade  against  the  powers  of  Mahomet  the  second  in  per- 
Mis  de-  son.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  Turks,  who  had  al- 
bS^^:^  ready  entered  the  town,  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the 
and  death,  joyful  nations  celebrated  Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  buU 
iui^^^^'  warks  of  Christendom.'^  About  a  month  after  this  great 
Sept.  4.  deliverance,  the  champion  expired ;  and  his  most  splendid 
epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the  Ottoman  prince^  who  sighed 
that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  revenge  against  the  single 
antagonist  who  had  triumphed  over  his  arms*  On  the  first 
vacancy  of  the  throue,  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youthof  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grateful. 
Hungarians.  His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long:  Matthias 
aspired  to  the  ^ory  6f  a  conqueror  and  a  saint ;  but  his 
purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of  learning ;  and  the 
Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  were  invited  from  Italy 
by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their  eloquence  on  the 
father's  character.'* 

S3  Sec  Bonfinius  (decad  iij.  1.  viii.  p.  492.)  and  Spondaniis  (A.  D.  1456, 
No.  1...7).  Haniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Belgrade  with  Ca- 
pistran,  a  Franciscan  friar ;  and  in  their  res})ective  narratives,  neither  the  saint 
nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  notice  of  his  rival's  iiicrit. 

34  See  Bonfinus,  decad  iii.  I.  viii.  ...decad  iv.  1.  viii.  The  observations  oF 
Spondaniis  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  are  curiotis  and 
critical  (A.  D.  1464,  No.  1.  1475,  No.  6. 1476,  No.  14. .16. 1490,  No.  4. 5). 
Italian  fame  was  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His  actions  are  celebrated  in  th^ 
Epitome  llcrum  Hungaricarunn  (p.  322.. .412.)  of  Perer  Kanzanus,  a  Sicilian. 
His  wise  and  facetious  sayings  are  registered  by  Galestus  Martins  of  Narni 
(528.. .568) :  and  we  have  a  particular  narrative  of  hisweddhig  and  coronation. 
These  three  tracts  are  all  contained  in  the  first  vol.  of  Bel's  Scrtptores  Rennai 
Hungaricanun. 
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In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg  are   CHAP, 
commonly  associated :^^  and  they  are. both  entitled  to  our   ^^^^^ 
notice,  since  their  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  gj^^  ^^ 
the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire.    John  Castriot,  the  father  of  education 
Scanderbeg,'^  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  J^^"' 
of  Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Adri-  prince  of 
atic  sea.    Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Cas-  ^^  p,  i^ 
triot  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute:  ...1413,^te 
he  delivered  his  four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity;  and 
die  Christian  youths,  after  receiving  the  mark  of  circum- 
dsion,  were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy.*^  The  three 
elder  brothers  were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves ;  and 
the  poison  to  which  their  deaths  are  ascribed,  cannot  be  ve- 
rified or  disproved  by  any  positive  evidence.    Yet  the  sus- 
picion is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  kind  and  pater- 
nal treatment  of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who, 
from  his  tender  youth,  displayed  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
a  soldier.    The  successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two 
Persians,  who  carried  a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court, 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Amurath,and  hisTurkish 
appeDation  of  Scanderbeg  fiskcnder  BegJ^  or  the  lord  Alex- 
ander, is  an  indelible  memorial  of  his  glory  and  servitude. 
His  father's  principality  was  reduced  into  a  province :  but  th« 
loss  was  compensated  by  the  rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak,  a 
command  of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  prospect  of  thie 
first  dignities  of  the  empire.  He  served  with  honour  in  th^ 
wars  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  art  or 
cr^ulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes,  that  in  every  en- 
counter he  spared  the  Christians,  while  he  fell  with  a  thun* 
dering  arm  on  his  Musulman  foes.    The  glory  of  Huniades 
is  without  reproach;  he  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  reli-  ^ 

35  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  WiHiam  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  on  He- 
roic Vntoe  (works,  vol.  iii.  p.  385),  among  the  seven  chiefs  who  have  deserved 
withcut  wearing,  a  royal  crown ;  Belisarius,  Narses,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova» 
William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke  of  Parma,  John  Huniades, 
and  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

36  I  could  wish  for  some  simple,  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of  Scander- 
beg, which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the  place.  In  th« 
eld  and  national  history  of  Marinus  Barletius,  a  priest  of  Scodra  (de  Vitft« 
Moiibus,  et  Rebus  gestis  Geoi^gii  Castrioti,  &c.  libri  xih.  p.  367.  Argentorat. 
1537,  in  fol.),  his  gawdy  and  cumbersome  robes  are  stuck  with  many  false 
jewels.   See  likewise  Chalcocondyles,  I.  vii.  p.  185.  I.  viii.  p.  229. 

37  His  circumcision,  educati<5)i.  Sec.  are  marked  by  Marinus  with  brevity  and 
reluctance  (1.  i.  p.  6,  7). 
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CHAP,  gion  and  country;  but  the  enemies  who  a{^Iaud  l3nt  patriot, 
LXVII.  Y^^^^  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of  traitor  and  apos- 
tate. In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  rebellion  of  Scander- 
beg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs,  the  ambiguous  death 
of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the  slavery 
of  his  country;  and  they  adore  the  generous,  though  tardy, 
zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  independence  of 
his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed  from  his  ninth  year  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran:  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Gospel;  the 
religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by  authority  and  habit; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination  at  the  age 
of  forty  *®  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  motives  woukl 
be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or  revenge,  had 
he  broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he  was  sensible 
of  its  weight:  but  a  long  oblivion  had  surely  impaired  his 
original  right;  and  every  year  of  obedience  and  reward  had 
cemented  the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and  his  sub^^ect*  If 
Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the  belief  of  Christiankgr 
and  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must  condemn  the 
base  dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to  betray,  that 
could  promise  only  to  be  foresworn,  that  could  actively  join 
in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  perdition  of  so  many  thousands 
of  his  unhappy  brethren.  Shall  we  praise  a  secret  correspon- 
%  dence  with  Huniades,  while  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of 

His  revolt  the  Turkish  army?  shall  we  excuse  a  desertion  of  his  stan- 
TmSr^*    dard,  a  treacherous  desertion  which  abandoned  the  victoiy 
A.  D.    to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor?  In  the  confusion  of  a  de« 
Nov.  S8.    ^^^^9  ^^^  ^y^  ^^  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on  the  Reis  Efiendi 
or  principal  secretary:  with  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  he  ex- 
torted a  firman  or  patent  for  the  government  of  Albania; 
and  the  murder  of  the  guildess  scribe  and  his  train,  pre- 
vented the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  de- 
sign, he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches,  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  his  paternal  mountaii/s.  The  gates  of  Croya 
were  opened  to  the  royal  mandate ;  and  no  sooner  did  he 

36  Since  Scandeibeg  died  A.  D.  1466,  in  the  siicty- third  year  of  his  age 
(Marinusy  1.  xiii.  p.  370),  he  was  bom  in  1403 ;  since  he  was  torn  from  his 
parents  by  the  Turks,  when  he  was  novemis  (Marinus,  I.  i.  p.  1.  6),  that  event 
must  have  happened  in  1412,  mine  years  before  the  accession  of  Amurath  II . 
who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the  Albanian  slave.  Spondanus  has  re- 
marked this  inconsistency,  A.  D.  1431,  No.  31.  1443,  No.  14. 
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cbBHttand  the  fortlreas,tiian  George  Castriot  dropt  die  mask  CHAP, 
of  disaimuktioii;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sultan,  and  ^^^^'* 
prodaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  &imily  and  country. 
The  names  of  religtoh  and  liberty  provoked  a  general  revolt: 
Ae  Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and 
die  with  their  hereditary  prince ;  and  the  Ottoman  garri* 
sons  were  indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg  wa3 
elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war;  and  each  of  the  allies 
engaged  to  iiimish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  From  these  contributions,  from  his  patrimonial 
t,  and  from  the  valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an 
i  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  ;3^  and  the 
entire  sum,  exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strict^ 
ly  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His  manners  were  popu- 
lar; but  his  discipline  was  severe;  and  every  superfluous 
▼ice  was  banished  from  his  camp:  his  example  strengthened 
his  command;  and  under  hb  conduct,  the  Albanians  were 
inviiioble  in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  their  enemies. 
The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and  Germany  were  al* 
lured  by  his  fame  and  retained  in  his  service:  his  standing  His  valour. 
inilida  consisted  of  eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot;  the  horses  were  small,  the  men  were  active :  but  he 
viewed  with  a  discerning  eye  the  difficulties  and  resources 
of  the  mount^ns ;  and,  at  the  blaze  of  the  beacons,  the 
whole  nation  was  distributed  in  the  strongest  posts.  With 
Buch  unequal  arms,  Scanderbeg  resisted  twenty-three  years 
die  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  two  conquerors^ 
Amnrath  the  second,  and  his  greater  son,  were  repeatedly 
baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with  seeming  con- 
tempt and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head  of  sixty  thou- 
sand horse  and  forty  thousand  Janizaries,  Amurath  entered 
Albania;  he  might  ravage  the  open  country,  occupy  the  de- 
fenceless towns,  convert  the  churches  into  moschs,  circum- 
cise the  Christian  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult 
and  obstinate  captives:  but  the  conquests  of  the  sultan  were 
confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade ;  and  the  garri- 
son, invincible  to  his  arms,  was  oppressed  by  a  paltry  arti- 
fice and  a  superstitious  scruple.'**    Amurath  retired  with 

39  His  reYefiae  and  forces  are  luckily  given  by  Marinus  (1.  ii.  p.  44). 

40  There  were  two  D&mt  the  npper  and  lower>  the  Bulgarian  and  Albfli* 

VOL.  VIII.  Q  (      r^r^rf\o 
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CH  A.P.  shame  and  loss  from  the  walk  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  resi« 
L.XV1I.  ^jgju^g  ^f  ^Q  Castriots ;  the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat^ 
were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and  almost  invisible,  adver- 
sary ;^^  and  the  disappointment  might  tend  to  embitter,  per- 
haps to  shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  sultan.^'  In  the  fulness 
of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  second  still  felt  at  his  bosom  this 
domestic  thorn :  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  negociate 
a  truce ;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may  justly  be  praised  as 
a  firm  and  able  champion  of  his  national  independence.  The 
enthusiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus ;  nor  would  they  blush  to 
acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman :  but  his  narrow  do- 
minion, and  slender  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble 
distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumphed  over 
the  East  and  the  Roman  legions.  His  splendid  achieve- 
ments, the  bashaws  whom  he  encountered,  the  armies  that 
^  he  discomfited,  and  the  three  thousand  Turks  who  were 

slain  by  his  single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
suspicious  criticism.  Against  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the 
dark  solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may  safely 
indulge  the  latitude  of  romance :  but  their  fictions  are  ex- 
posed by  the  light  of  Italian  history;  and  they  afford  a 
strong  presumption  against  their  own  truth,  by  a  fabulous 
tale  of  his  exploits,  when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight 
hundred  horse  to  the  succour  of  the  king  of  Naples.^^  With- 
out disparagement  to  his  fame,  they  might  h^ve  owned  that 
he  was  finally  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers :  in  his  ex- 
treme danger,  he  applied  to  pope  Pius  the  second  for  a  re- 
fuge in  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  his  resources  were  al- 

nian;  the  former,  70  miles  from  Croya  (1.  i.  p.  17),  was  contiguous  to  the 
fortress  of'Sfetigrade,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  drink  from  a  well  into 
.    which  a  dead  dog  had  traiterdusly  been  cast  (1.  v.  p.  139, 140).    We  want  a 
good  map  of  Epirus. 

41  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92.)  with  the  pompoui 
9,nd  prolix  declamation  in  the  fourth,  Bfth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  Albcuiiaa 
priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and  modems. 

42  In  honourof  his  hero,  Barietius  (1.  vi.  p.  188...192.)  kills  the  sultan,  by 
disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Cr»ya.  Bat  this  audack>us  fictxm  is  di8« 
proved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  the  time  and  manner  of  Amu- 
lath's  death  at  Adrianopla. 

43  See  the  marvels  of  hisCalabrian  expedition  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books 
of  Mariniis  Barietius,  which  may  be  rectified  by  the  testimony  or  silence  of 
Muratori  (Annaltd'ltalia,  torn.  xiii.  p.  291.)  and  his  original  authors  (Joh. 
Simonena  de  Rebus  Francisci  Sfortix,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Itai.  tom, 
xxi.  p.  ^28.  et  alios).  The  Albanian  cavalry,  under  the  name  of  Stradieii,tQtHK 
became  famous  in  the  wars  of  Italy  (Memoires  de  Cominea*  L  viii.  ^.  9)^ 
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taost  exhausted,  since  Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lidsus  CtlAP. 
on  die  Venetian  territory.**  His  sepulchre  was  soon  vio-  ^xvii. 
lated  by  the  Turkish  conquerors;  but  the  Janizaries,  ^ho^^^^^^^j^ 
wore  his  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  su*     A.  D. 

1467 

perstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  reverence  for  his  valour*  j^^  {j? . 
The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may  redound  to  the  hero's 
glory;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the  consequences  of  submission 
and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps  would  have  declined  the 
unequal  contest  which  must  depend  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be  supported  by  the 
rational,  though  fallacious,  hope,  that  the  pope,  the  king  of 
Niq>les,  and  the  Venetian  republic,  would  join  in  the  defence 
of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  who  guarded  the  sea*coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to 
Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national  shipwreck  $ 
the  Castriots^  were  invested  with  a  Neapolitan  dukedom, 
and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in  the  noblest  families  of 
the  realm.  A  colony  of  Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  set^ 
tlement  in  Calabria,  and  they  preserve  at  this  day  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  their  ancestors.^^ 

In  the  Icmg  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Constan- 
empire,  I  have  reached  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the  princes  ^^^*  ^* 
of  Constantinople,  who  so  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  Roman  or 
majesty  of  the  Cssars.  On  the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus,  ^^^  *"^" 
^dio  survived  about  four  years  the  Hungarian  crusade,^^  the    A.  o. 
royal  family,  by  the  death  of  Andronicus  and  the  monastic  ^^^  {  ^ 
profession  of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes.  Con-    A.  D. 
stantine,  Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the  |^y  29. 
emperor  Manuel.    Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  were  far 
distant  in  the  Morea  $  but  Demetrius,  who  possessed  the 
domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  head  of  a 

44  SpotidantiB,  from  the  best  evidence  and  the  most  rational  criticism,  hat 
Tcduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size  (  A.  D.  1461,  No.  IX).  1463^ 
Ko.  9.  1465,  Ko.  12, 13.  146r,  No.  1).  His  own  letter  to  the  pope,  and  the 
testimony  of  Phranza(l.  iii.  c.  28.)  a  refugee  in  the  neighbouringisle  of  Corfu, 
demonstrate  hialast  distress,  which  is  awkwardly  concealed  by  Marinus  Bar- 
leUos  (1.  x). 

45  See  the  family  of  the  Castriots,  in  Ducange  (Fam.  Dalmaticx,  &c.  xviii. 
p.  348.  .^50). 

46  This  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne  (Travels  into 
^le  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  350...354). 

47  The  chronology  of  Phranza  is  clear  and  authentic ;  but  instead  of  four 
yeai*  and  seven  months,  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1445,  No.  7.)  assigns  seven  or 
oglit  years  to  the  reign  of  the  last  Constantine,  which  he  deduces  froxira  spu- 
rioat  epistk'of  £ugenh»  IV .  to  the  king  of  iEthiopia. 
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CHAP,  party:  his  ambition  was  not  clulled  with  die  puUic  distress; 
^^^^^*  ^  and  his  conspiracy  with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had 


already  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country*  The  funeral  of 
the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular,  and  even 
suspicious,  haste;  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  &e  vacant 
throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism,  diat  he 
was  bom  in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's  reign* 
But  the  empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy 
and  people,  were  unanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  sue- 
cessor ;  and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change, 
accidentally  returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becomiog 
zeal  the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambassador,  the 
historian  Phranza,  was  immediately  dispatched  Co  the  court 
of  Adrianople.  Amurath  received  him  with  honour  and  dis- 
missed him  with  gifts ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  announced  his  suprema<y,  and  the  approach^ 
ing  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two 
illustrious  deputies,  the  Imperial  crown  was  placed  at  Spar- 
ta on  the  head  of  Constantine.  In  the  spring  he  sailed  from 
the  Morea,  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron, 
enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  fes- 
tival of  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  donatives  the  trea^ 
sure,  or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the  state.  The  emperor 
immediately  resigned  to  his  brothers  the  possession  of  the 
Morea;  and  the  brittle  friendship  of  the  two  princes,  De- 
metrius and  Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their  mother's  pre- 
sence by  the  frail  security  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next 
occupation  was  the  choice  of  a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the 
doge  of  Venice  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzantine  no- 
bles objected  Ae  distance  between  an  hereditary  monarch 
and  an  elective  magistrate ;  and  in  their  subsequent  distress, 
the  chief  of  that  powerful  republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
aifront.  Constantine  afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal 
families  of  Trebizond  and  Georgia ;  and  the  embassy  of 
Phranza  represents  in  his'  public  and  private  life  the  last 
days  of  the  Byzantine  empire.^* 
Embai'  The  protovestiare^  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza,  sailed 

J^^f^    from  Constantinople  as  lAinister  of  a  bridegroom;  and  the 
A.D.  1450  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompous  q>- 

48  Fbnuzji,  (I.  iii.  e.  1...6.)  deaervei  credit  and  esteem. 
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petftnce.  His  numeraus  retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and  CHAP, 
guards,  of  physicians  and  monks  $  he  was  attended  by  a  band  ^XVII. 
of  music ;  and  the  term  of  his  cosdy  embassy  was  protracted 
above  two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia  or  Iberia,  the 
iiadves  from  the  towns  and  villages  flocked  around  the  stran* 
gers;  and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were  delight* 
ed  with  the  effects,  without  understanding  the  cause,  of  mu* 
steal  harmony.  Among  the  crowd  was  an  old  man,  above 
an  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  formeriy  been  carried 
away  a  captive  by  the  Barbarians,^^  and  who  amused  his 
hearers  with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India/®  from  whence 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea*'^  From 
tlus  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Tre-* 
bizond,  where  he  Was  informed  by  the  Greek  prince  of  the 
leeent  decease  of  Amurath.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  de« 
livei'aiice,  the  experienced  statesman  expressed  his  appre* 
hensicm,  that  an  ambitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to 
die  sage  and  pacific  system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's 
tlecease,his  Christian  wife  Maria,''  the  daughter  of  the  Ser- 
vian despot,  had  been  honourably  restored  to  her  parents : 
on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recommended 
by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  object  of  the  royal 
choice;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  refutes  the  specious 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  proposal.  The 
majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble  an  unequal  alliance;  the 
bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed  by  liberal  dms  and  th<e  dis« 
pensation  of  the  church;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials 
had  been  repeatedly  overlooked;  and,  though  the  fair  Maria 

49  Suppose  hun  to  have  ^en  captured  in  1394,  in  Timour*!  first  war  im 
Geoi^  (Sherefeddin,  1.  iti.  c.  50) ;  he  might  follow  his  Tartar  master  into 
HjodottMi  in  1398»  and  from  thence  sail  to  the  spioe  islands. 

50  The  happ7  and  pious  Indians  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  en^ 
ioycd  the  inost  perfect  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
The  animaU  were  on  a  large  scale  s  dragons  seventy  cubits,  ants  (theformica 
ImUeaJ  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like  elephants,  elephants  like  sheep.  Quidlibel 
aiideiidi,&c. 

51  He  taakd  in  a  country  vessel  from  the  spk:e  island  to  one  of  the  ports  of 
die  exterior  India ;  invenitqoe  navem  grandein  Jbericofnt  qui  in  PortugaUiam 
est  dclatus.  This  passage,  composed  in  1477  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  30)^  twenty 
jean  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  spurious  or  wonderful. 
But  this  new  geography  is  sullied  by  the  old  and  incompatible  error  which 
pboes  the  source  of  the  Kile  in  India. 

52  Cantemir  (p.  83),  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ogli,  and  the 
Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriage  with  Amurath  in  the  year  1424. 
It  wiU  not  eauly  be  believed,  that  in  six-and  twenty  years  cohabitation,  the 
•ultan  corpus  ejusnon  tetiget.  After  the  tailing  of  Ccaucantinopley  she  tied  t# 
Mahomet.  II.  (Fhranzai  1.  ill  c  22). 
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CHAP  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  give  an 
LXVII.  Ij^Jj.  ^q  ^jjg  empire*  Constantine  listened  to  the  advice,  which 
was  transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebizond; 
but  the  factions  of  the  court  opposed  his  marriage;  and  it 
was  finally  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who 
ended  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession.  Reduced  to  the 
first  alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided  in  favour 
of  a  Georgian  princess;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was 
dazzled  by  the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demanding,  ac* 
cording  to  the  primitive  and  national  custom,  a  price  for  his 
daughter,'*  he  offered  a  portion  of  fiftj'-six  thousand,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  ducats;  and  the  services 
of  the  ambassador  were  repaid  by  an  assurance,  that,  as  his 
son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  esta-> 
blishment  of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
empress  of  Constantinople.  On  the  return  of  Phranza,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own 
band  in^pressed  three  vermiUion  crosses  on  the  golden  bull, 
and  assured  the  Georgian  envoy,  that  in  the  spring  his  gal- 
lies  should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  Imperial  palace.  But 
Constantine  embraced  his  faithful  servant,  not  with  the  cold 
approbation  of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of 
a  friend,  who,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his 
State  of  secrets  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  "  Since  the  death.of 
iiiwccwl""  °*y  mother  and  of  Gaqtacuzene,  who  alone  advised  mc 
*'  without  interest  or  passion,'^  I  am  surrounded,^'  said  the 
emperor,  "  by  men  whom  I  can  neither  love,  nor  trust,  nor 
^^  esteem.  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the 
^^  great  admiral;  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  sentiments, 
*^  he  declares,  both  in  private  and  public,  that  his  sentiments 
*'  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
**  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  fac- 
^^  tious  views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  ques- 
"  tions  of  policy  and  marriage?  I  have  yet  much  employ- 
*'  ment  for  your  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you 
^'  shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers  to  solicit  the  succour  of 

53  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  offers  of  A£;ameinnon  (Iliad,  I.  v. 
144),  and  the  general  practice  of  antiquity. 

54  Cantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  that  name) 
was  gjreat  domestic,  a  firm  asserter  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  a  brother  of  the 
queen  of  Servia,  whom  he  vi^Ud  with  tlie  character  of  ambassador  (Svropu- 
lui,p.3r,38.45). 
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"  the  Western  powers ;  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  CHAP. 
"  Cyprus  on  a  particular  commission ;  and  from  thence  pro-  ^^^^^* 
"  ceed  to  Georgia  to  receive  and  conduct  the  future  em- 
**  press.**  ''  Your  commands,"  replied  Phranza,  "  are  irre- 
^  sistible ;  but  deign,  great  sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious 
smile,  ^  to  consider  that  if  I  am  thus  perpetually  absent 
"  from  my  family,  my  wife  may  be  tempted  either  to  seek 
^  another  husband,  or  to  throw  herself  into  a  monastery." 
After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the  emperor  more 
gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assurance  that  this 
should  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he  destined  for 
his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress;  for  himself,  the  im- 
portant office  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  minister  of 
state.  The  marriage  was  immediately  stipulated ;  but  the 
office,  however  incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been  usurp- 
ed by  the  ambition  of  the  admiral.  Some  delay  was  requi- 
site to  negociate  a  consent  and  an  equivalent;  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Phranza  was  half  declared,  and  half  suppressed, 
lest  It  might  be  displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  powerful  fa- 
vourite. The  winter  was  spent  in  the  preparations  of  his 
embassy;  and  Phranza  had  resolved  that  the  youth  his  son 
should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  foreign  travel,  and  be 
left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with  his  maternal  kindred 
of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private  and  public  designs, 
which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war,  and  finally  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.' 
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CHAP.  LXVIIL 

Aeign  and  Character  qf  Mahomet  the  Secofid..,. Siege ^  Msauil^ 
and  final  Conquest y  of  Conitantinofile  by  the  Turks. .mDeath  of 
Constantine  Palatologus,..  Servitude  of  the  Greeks.  ^.Extinction 
f^the  Roman  Emfiire  in  the  £ast...C(mstemation  of  Eurofie.km 
Conquests  and  Death  qf  Mahomet  the  Second* 

CHAP.  THE  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  attracts  our 

X.XVIII.  gj.g^  attention  to  the  person  and  character  of  the  great  de- 
Character  stroycr.  Mahomet  the  second*  was  the  son  of  the  second 
of  Maho-  Amurath ;  and  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with 
the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  probably 
confounded  with  the  numerous  concubines  who  peopled 
from  every  climate  the  haram  of  the  sultan.  His  first  edu- 
cation and  sentiments  were  those  of  a  devout  Musulman  ; 
and  as  often  as  he  conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his 
hands  and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age  and  em- 
pire appear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bigotry :  his  aspiring 
genius  disdained  to  acknowledge  a  power  above  his  own ; 
and  in  his  looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand 
the  prophet  of  Mecca  as  ^  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the 
sultan  persevered  in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Koran :'  his  private  indiscretion  must  have 
been  sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ;  and  we  should  suspect  the 
credulity  of  strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that 
a  mind  which  is  hardened  against  truth,  must  be  armed  with 
superior  contempt  for  absurdity  and  error.  Under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with  an 
early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths  of  knowledge ;  and  be- 
sides his  native  tongue,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  un- 
derstood five  languages,'  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chal- 
dsean  or  Hebrew,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.     The  Persian 

1  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  II.  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either  the  Turks 
or  the  Christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to  be  dntwn  by  Phran- 
za  (I.  i.  c.  33),  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in  age  and  solitude ;  see  likewise 
Spondanus  (  A.  D.  1451,  No.  11),  and  the  continuator  of  Fleuiy  (torn.  xxil. 

S.  552),  the  Elogia  of  Paulus  Jovius  (1.  iii.  p.  164.. .166),  and  the  Dictionaire 
e  Bayle  (torn.  iii.  p  272..  279). 

2  Cantemir  (p.  115),  and  the  moschs  which  he  founded,  attest  his  pubHe 
regard  for  religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  patriarch  Gennadius 
on  the  two  rel  gions  (Spond.  A.  D.  1453,  No.  22). 

3  Quinque  lingnas  prxier  suam  noverat ;  Grxcam,  Latmam,  Chaldaicatn, 
Persicam .  The  l«atin  translator  of  Pbranza  has  dropt  the  Arabic,  whkh  the 
Koran  must  recommend  to  every  Musulman. 
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Aig^t  itideed  contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  CHAP, 
to  hts  edification ;  And  such  studies  are  familiar  to  the  Ori-'^^^^ 
cntal  youth.  In  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
a  conqueror  might  wish  to  conrenie  with  the  people  over 
Hfhom  he  was  ambitious  to  reign :  his  own  praises  in  Latin 
poctiy^  or  prose'  might  find  a^passage  to  the  royal  ear;  but 
what  use  or  merit  could  recommend  to  the  statesman  or  the 
scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  The  his- 
torjr  and  geography  of  the  ^orld  were  familiar  to  his  me- 
ihory:  the  fives  of  the  heroes  of  the  East,  perhaps  of  the 
West,*  excited  his  emulation :  his  skill  in  astrology  is  ex- 
cused by  the  folly  of  the  times,  and  supposes  some  rudi* 
ihents  of  mathematical  science ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the 
jfrts  is  betrayed  in  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the 
painters  of  Italy.^-  But  the  influence  of  religion  and  learning 
were  employed  without  effect  on  his  savage  and  licentious  na- 
ture. I  will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  sto- 
ries of  his  fourteen  pages,  whose  belKes  were  ripped  open 
in  search  of  a  stolen  meloti;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whose 
head  he  severed  from  her  body,  to  convince  the  Janizaries 
that  their  master  was  not  th6  votafy  of  love.  His  sobriety 
is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  Ac- 
cuse three,  and  three  only,  of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness.'  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions 
were  at  once  furious  and  inexorable ;  that  in  the  palace,  as 

4  Ph3el^i»9  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  wife's 
mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqueror  of  Con^antinople.  It  was  delivered  into 
tte  fldtaiw  hands  by  tkifi  envoys  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  Philelphus  him^lf  wat^ 
wapect^  of  a  deMgn  of  retiring  to  Constantinople ;  yet  the  orator  often  sound- 
ed the  trumpet  of  holy  war  (see  his  Life  by  M.  Launcelot,  in  the  Memob-ei 
de  I* Academic  des  Inscnptions,  torn.  x.  p.  718. 724,  &c). 

5  Robert  Valturio  pnblished  at  Verona,  in  1483,  his  xn  books  de  Re  Militari, 
in  which  he  first  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  his  patron  Sigismond  Mala- 
teita*  prince  of  Rimini,  it  had  been  addressed  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  Maho- 
met IL 

6  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives  and  actions  of 
Alexander,  Augustas,  Conttaotine*  and  Theodosius.  I  have  read  somewhere, 
that  Fltttarcii's  Lives  *were  translated  by  his  orders  into  the  Turkish  lang^a&;e« 
If  the  fxAtUn  himself  understood  Greek,  it  mnst  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  hi< 
svbjects.    Yet  tfiese  lives  are  a  school  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valour. 

7  The  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  uivited  from  Venice,  was  dis- 
miaaed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  3000  ducats.  With 
Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  purposely  beheaded,  to  instruct 
t&e  painter  in  the  action  of  ^e  muscles. 

8  These  Imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  I.  Selim  II.  and  Amoiath  IV. 
(Caittenrur,  p.  61).   The  Sophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a  more  regular  succes- 

^aion ;  and  in  the  last  age,  our  European  travellers  wei«  the  witnesses  and 
cnnpankms  of  their  rovcls. 

VOL.  VIII*  R 
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CHAP,  in  the  field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  pro- 
^^^^'  vocation ;  and  that  the  noblest  of  the  captive  youth  were 
often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust.    In  the  Albanian 
war,h^  studied  the  lessons,  and  soon  surpassed  the  example, 
of  his  father;  and  the  conquest  of  two  empires, twelve  king- 
doms, and  two  hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account^ 
is  ascribed  to  his  invincible  sword.  He  was  doubdess  a  sol- 
dier, and  possibly  a  general ;  Constantinople  has  sealed  his 
glbry ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the  obstacles,  and  the 
achievements,  Mahomet  the  second  must  blush  to  sustain  a 
parallel  with  Alexander  or  Timour*   Under  his  command^ 
the  Ottoman  forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their 
.    enemies ;  yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Adriatic ;  and  his  arms  ^cire  checked  by  Huniades 
and  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights  and  by  the  Per- 
sian king. 
His  reign       In  the  reign  of  Amuradi,  he  twice  tasted  of  royalty,  and 
Te^9^^  twice  descended  £ix>m  the  throne :  his  tender  age  was  inca- 
A.D.l48l,pable  of  opposing  his  father's  restoration^  but  never  could 
*  ^  '      he  forgive  the  vizirs  who  had  recommended  that  salutary 
measure.     His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Turkman  emir :  and  after  a  festival  of  two  months,  he 
departed  from  Adrianople  with  his  bride  to  reside  in  the 
government  o(  Magnesia.    Before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he 
was  recalled  by  a  sudden  message  from  the  divan,  which 
*  announced  the  decease  of  Amurajth,  and  die  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  Janizaries.    His  speed  and  vigour  commanded  dieir 
obedience :  he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  vizirs 
4    and  emirs,  the  imams  and  cadhis,  the  soldiers  and  the  peo- 
ple, fell  prostrate  before  the  new  sultan.     They  affected  to 
weep,  they  affected  to  rejoice ;  he  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  twentyV)ne  years,  and  removed  the  cause  of  sedi- 
tion by  the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers.* 
The  ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon  appeared  to 
_  congratulate  his  accession  and  solicit  his  friendship ;  and  to 
all  he  spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and  peace.     The 

9  Calapin,  one  of  these  royad  infants,  was  saved  from  bis  cniel  brother,  and 
baptised  at  Rome  under  the  the  name  of  Callistus  Othomannus.  The  empe- 
ror Fredepc  III.  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Austria,  where  he  ended  his 
life  ;  and  Cuspinjan,  who  in  his  youth  conversed  with  the  aged  prince  at  Vi* 
•cma,  applauds  his  piety  and  wisdom  (de  Cxsaribus,  p.  673}  673). 
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confidence  of  the  Greek  emperor  warf  revived  by  the  solemn  CHAP, 
oaths  and  fair  assurances,  with  which  he  sealed  the  ratifica-  ^-^^^^^• 
tion  of  the  treaty :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman  pri^e, 
who  was  detained  at  his  request  in  the  Byzantine  court. 
Yet  the  nei^bours  of  Mahomet  might  tremble  at  the  seve- 
rity with  which  a  youthful  monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of 
his  father^s  household:  the  expenses  of  luxury  were  applied 
to  those  of  ambition,  and  an  useless  train  of  seven  diousand 
falconers  was  either  dismissed  from  his  service  or  enlisted  - 
in  his  troops.  In  the  first  summer  of  his  reign,  he  visited 
with  ^  army  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  but  after  humbling  the 
pride,  Mahomet  accepted  the  submission,  of  the  Carama- 
nian,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle 
from  the  execution  of  his  great  design." 

The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially  the  Turkish  ca-  Hostile  in- 
suitar,  have  pronounced  that  no  promise  can  bimd  the  faithful  MaSom^^ 
against  the  interest  and  duty  of  their  religion ;  and  that  the  A.  p.l451. 
sultan  may  abrogate  his  own  treaties  and  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors.   The  justice  and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had 
scorned  this  immoral  privilege ;  but  his  son,  though  the 
proudest  of  men,  could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  deceit.     Peace  was  on  his  lips^ 
while  war  was  in  his  heart :  he  incessantly  sighed  for  ^e 
possession  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Greeks,  by  their  own 
indiscretion,  afforded  the  first  pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture**^ 

10  See  the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  in  Ducas  (c.  S3),  Pliranza  (1.  i.  c.  33* 
1. m.  c.  2),  Chalcocondylcs  (I.  vii.  p.  199),  and  Cantcmir  (p.  96). 

11  Befbie  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople  I  shall  observe,  that  except, 
the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  Leunclavius,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  Turkish  account  of  this  conquest :  such  an  account  as  we  possess  of  the 
uege  of  Rhodes  by  Soliman  1 1 .  Mexnoires  de  1' Academie  des  Inscription  s,  torn . 
xJLYu  p.  723.. .769).  1  most  therefore  depend  on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices, 
in  sonie  degree,  aoe 'subdued  by  their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  are  tliase 
of  Docas  (c.  34...42),  Phranza  (I:  iii.  c.  7.  ..20),  Chalcocondylcs  (1.  viii.  p. 201 
...214),  and.  Leonardos  Chiensis  (Historia  C.  P.a  Turco  expiignatx.  Norim- 
berighx,  1544,  in  4to,  20  leaves).  The  last  of  these  narratives  is  the  earliest 
io  date,  since  it  was  connpoeed  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  the  16ih  of  Au(]^ust  1453, 
only  seventy -nine  days  after  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  in  the  first  cc.iifusion  of 
ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints  may  be  added  from  an  epistle  of  cardinal  Isi- 
dore(in  Farragine  Rerum  Tarcicarum, ad  calceni  Chalcondyl.  Clausen,  Basil,  • 
1556)  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  Thcodosius  Zygoniala,  which  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  year  1581  to-Martin  Crusius  (Turco-Grsecla,  1.  i.  p.  74...98.  Ba- 
s3,  1584).  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  though  critically,  re- 
viewed by  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1453,  No.  1...27).  The  hearsay  relations  of 
Monsorelet  and  the  disunt  Latins,  I  shall  take  leave  to  disregard. 
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CHAP.  Instead  of  labouring  to>be  forgotten,  their  ambassadcNrs  pw^ 
LXVIII.  g^^j  jjjg  ^jjujjp,  to  demand  the  payment,  and  even  the  en- 
^"^^^^^^^^^  crease,  of  their  annual  stipend :  the  divan  was  in^K)rtuned 
by  their  complaints,  ^nd  the  vizir,  a  secret  frt#nd  of  the 
Christians,  was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense  of  his  breth^ 
ren.  "  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Romans,"  said  Calil,  *'  w# 
'  know  your  devices,  and  ye  are  ignorant  of  your  own  daib- 
'  ger !  the  scrupulous  Amurath  is  no  more  i  his  throf&e  is 
^^  occcupied  by  a  young  conqueror,  whom  no  laws  cao  bind 
*'^  and  no  obstacles  can  resist :  and  if  you  escape  from  his 
*^  hands  give  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  yet  de- 
**  lays  the  <!hastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to 
*■*•  affright  us  by  vain  and  indire.ct  menace^  ?  Release  the  fu* 
^^gitive  Orchah,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania;  call  the 
^^  Hungarians  from  beyond  the  Danube ;  arm  against  us  th« 
'*  nations  of  the  West ;  and  be  assured,  that  you  will  only 
*'  provoke  and  precipitate  your  ruin,"  But,  if  the  fears  of 
the  ambassadors  were  alarmed  by  the  stem  langusig^  of  the 
vizir,  they  were  soothed  by  the  courteous  audience  and 
friendly  speeches  ,of  the  Ottoman  prince  i  and  Mahome^ 
assured  them  that  on  his  return  to.Adrianople  he  would 
redress  the  grievances,  and  consult  the  true  interest,  of  the 
Greeks.  No  sooner  had  he  repassed  the  Hellespont  than 
he  issued  a  mandate  to  suppress  their  pension,  and  to  expel 
their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon :  in  this  mea- 
sure he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind ;  and  the  second  order 
announced,  and  in  some  degree  commenced,  the  siege  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an 
Asiatic  fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfather: 
in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side,  he  resolved 
to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle ;  and  a  thousand  masons 
were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring  on  a  spot  named 
Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from  the  Greek  metropolis." 
Persuasion  is  the  resource  of  the  feeble ;  and  the  feeble  can 
seldom  persuade:  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  attempt- 
ed, without  success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  execution 

12  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  sind  the  topography  of  the  Bosphorus,  ar» 
best  learned  from  Peter  Gyllius  (dc  Bosphoro  Thracio»  1.  ii.  c.  13),  Leuncla- 
vius  (Pandect,  p.  445),  and  Tournefort  (Voyage  dans  Ic  Levant,  torn-  U.  Ict- 
tre  XV.  p.  44<3,  444)  ;  but  1  ii\ust  regret  the  map  or  plan  which  Tournefort 
sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine.  The  reader  may  turn  back  to  vol. 
ii.  ch.  17.  of  this  History. 
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of  Ub  desigai  They  represented  that  his  grand&dier  had  CHAP, 
solicited  the  permission  of  Maniiel  to  build  a  castle  on  his  ^^^\ 
own  territories;  but  that  this  double  fortification,  which 
would  comnaand  the  streig^t,  could  only  tend  to  violate  die 
allianpe  of  the  nations ;  to  intercept  the  Latins  who  traded 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  subsistence 
of  the  city.  ^^  I  form  no  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfidious 
suhan,  ^  agunst  the  city » but  the  ei!npire  of  Constantinople 
^  js  measured  by  her  w2tUs»  Have  you  forgot  the  (distress 
^^  to  which  my  father  was  reduced,  when  you  formed  a  league 
^^  with  the  Hungarians :  when  they  invaded  our  country  by 
^  land,  and  the  Hellespont  was  occupied  by  the  French  gal- 
^  lies ;  Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
^Bosphorus;  and  your  strength  was  not  equal  to  your 
^  flualevolence,  I  was  then  a  child  at  Adrianoi^;  the 
^^  Moslems  trembled ;  and  for  a  while  the  Gabours^^  insult- 
^  ed  our  disgrace*  But  when  my  father  had  triumphed  in 
**  the  field  of  Wama,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  west- 
^  em  shcMre,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accomplish.  Have 
**  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  control  my  actions  on 
^  jay  own  ground  i  For  that  ground  is  my  own :  as  far  as 
*^  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the 
**  Turks,  and  Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Romans*  Returty  ' 
^  and  inform  your  king  that  the  present  Ottoman  is  far  dif- 
*^  fenent  irom  his  predecessors ;  that  his  resolutions  surpass 
^^  iMr  wishes ;  and  that  he  performs  more  than  they  could 
"  resolve.  Return  in  safet}%.**.but  the  next  who  delivers  a 
'^  similar  message  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive*''  After 
this  declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in  spi- 
rit as  in.  rankf^^  had  determined  to  unsheathe  the  sword,- 
and  to  resist  the  approach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks 
on  the  Bosphorus*  He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers,  who  recommended  a  sys- 

13  Tbc  opprobrious  liame  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  Infidels,  is  ex- 
pressed K*/8#i^  by  Ducas,  and  Giaour  by  Leunclavius  and  the  modems.  The 
rormer  term  is  derived  by  Ducange  (Gloss.  Grxc.  torn.  i.  p.  5^.)  from 

,  KMfisvff  in  vulgar  Creek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting  a  retrog-ade  motion  from 
the  faith.  Bat,  alas !  Gabour  is  no  more  than  Gheber,  which  was  transferred 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to 
those  of  the  crvcifix  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  375). 

14  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master's  sense  and  courage.  Calliditatem 
hominis  non  ignorans  Imperator  prior  arina  movere  constituit,  and  stigma* 
tucs  the  folly  of  the  cum  sacri  turn  profani  prcceres^  which  he  had  heaid^ 
amentes  spe  v^ina  pasci.    Ducas  was  not  a  privy-counsellor. 
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CHAP,  tern  less  generous,  and  even  less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to 
^^y}^^\  approve  their  patience  and  long-sufFering,  to  brand  the  Ot- 
toman with  the  name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  de- 
pend on  chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety  and  the  des- 
truction of  a  fort  which  could  not  long  be  maintained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  populous  city.  Amidst  hope 
and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise  and  the  hopes  of  the  credu- 
lous, the  winter  rolled  away ;  the  proper  business  of  each 
I  man,  and  e^ch  hour,  was-  postponed ;  and  the  Greeks  shut 

their  eyes  against  the  impending  danger,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  spring  and  the  sultan  decided  the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 
He  builds  a  Qf  a  master  who  never  forgives;  the  orders  are  seldom 
the  Bo«°"  disobeyed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed 
A^miso  ®P^^  ^^  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an  active  swarm  of 
liarch.  '  Turkirii  artificers  ;  and  the  materials  by  sea  and  landf  were 
diligently  transported  from  Europe  and  Asia.^'  The  lime 
had  been  burnt  in  Cataphrygia ;  the  timber  was  cut  down 
in  the  woods  of  Heraclea  and  Nicomedia ;  and  the  stones 
were  dug  from  the  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thou- 
sand masons  was  assisted  by  two  workmen  ;  and  a  yieasure 
of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily  task.  The  fortress" 
was  built  in  a  triangular  form ;  each  angle  was  flanked  by  a 
strong  and  massy  tower ;  one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
two  along  the  sea-shore :  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet 
was  assigned  for  the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers  ;  and  the 
whole  building  was  covered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead. 
Mahomet  himself  pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour :  his  three~  vizirs  claimed  the  honour  of 
finishing  their  respective  towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis 
emulated  that  of  the  Janizaries ;  the  meanest  labour  was 
ennobled  by  the  service  of  God  and  the  sultan ;  and  the  di- 
ligence of  the  multitude  was  quickened  by  the  eye  of  a  des- 
pot, whose  smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  whpse  frown 
was  the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek  emperor  beheld 
with  terror  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  work ;  and  vain- 

15  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  the  Turkish  Annals  (Can- 
.  temir,  p.  97.)  revived  the  foolish  talc  of  the  ox's  hide,  and  Dido's  stratagem 

in  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  These  annals  (unless  wc  are  swayed  by  an  an- 
tkhristian  prejudice)^  are  far  less  valuable  than  the  Greek  hisroriaus. 

16  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Euro|)c,  Phranza 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  Chalcondyles,  whose  description  has  been  verified 

'  en  the  spot  by  his  editor  Leunclavius. 
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ly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifts,  to  assuage  an  implacaUe  foe,  CHAP. 
who  sought,  and  secretly  fomented,  the  slightest  occasion  of  ^^VUL 
a  qoarreL  Such  occasions  must  soon  and  inevitably  be  found* 
The  ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  St.  Michael  the  archangel, 
were  employed  without  scruple  by  the  profane  and  rapaci* 
ous  Moslems ;  and  some  Christians,  who  presumed  to  op- 
pose the  removal,  received  from  their  hands  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Constantine  had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to 
protect  the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects :  the  guard 
was  fixed ;  but  their  first  order  was  to  allow  free  pasture  to 
the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend  their  bre- 
thren if  they  should  be  molested  by  the  natives.  The  retinue 
of^an  Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses  to  pass  the  night 
among  the  ripe  com  :  the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult  was 
resented ;  and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumul* 
tuous  conflict.  M^omet  listened  with  joy  to  the  complaint; 
and  a  detadiment  was  commanded  to  exterminate  the  guil« 
ty  village :  the  guilty  had  fled ;  but  forty  innooent  and  un- 
suspecting reapers  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  Till  The  Tork^ 
this  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been  open  to  the  visits  j^^^^ 
of  commerce  and  curiosity :  on  the  first  alarm,  the  gates 
were  shut ;  but  the  emperor,  still  anxious  for  peace,  releas- 
ed on  the  third  day  his  Turkish  captives  ;^^«and  expressed, 
in  a  kst  message,  the  firm*  resignation  of  a  Chrisdan  and  a 
soldier.  ^^  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission, 
"  can  secure  peace,  pursue,"  said  he-  to  Mahomet,  "  your. 
^^  impious  warfare.  My  trust  is  in  God  alone  :  if  it  should 
^  please  him  to  moUify  your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  hap- 
^  py  change ;  if  he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hands,  I  sub* 
^  ^  mit  without  a  murmur  to  hid  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judges 
**  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to 
**  live  and  die  in  .the  defence  of  my  people.''  The  sultan's 
answer  was  hostile  and  decisive:  his  fortifications  were 
complied ;  and  before  his  departure  for  Adrianople,  he  Sept.  L 
stationed  a  vigilant  Aga  and  four  hundred  Janizaries,  to 
levy  a  tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that  should  pass 
widiin  the  reach  of  their  cannbn.  A  Venetian  vessel,  refus- 

17  Among  tbc3C  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  l^is  inexo- 
table  rigour,  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  unless  they  couUl 
KBinm  before  son-set. 
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CHAP,  ing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bosphonto,  was  sunk 
^^^y-  with  a  single  bullet«  The  master  and  thirty  sailors  escaped 
in  the  boat;  but  they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  potte  t 
die  chief  was  impaled ;  his  compmions  were  beheaded ;  and 
the  historian  Ducas  ^^  beheld,  at  Demotica,  their  bodies  e%* 
posed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  Was 
deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring ;   bnt  an  Ottoman  army 
marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert  the  force  of  the  brothers 
A.D.  1453,  of  Constantine*  At  this  «ra  of  calamity,  one  of  these  princes, 
J^  ^^*      the  despot  Thomas,  was  blessed  or  aiBicted  vrith  the  birOi 
of  a  son ;  '^  the  last  heir,'^  says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  ^*  of 
^  the  last  spark  of  the  Roman  empire*"^* 
Prepan-       The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and  sleep- 
Aciegcof  ^^^  winter :  the  former  were  kept  awake  by  their  fearS,  th^ 
Constanti-  latter  by  their  hopes ;  both  by  di^  preparations  of  defence 
a!¥>!i452,  *^^  attack :  and  the  two  empei:ors,  who  had  the  most  to 
Septem-    lose  or  to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  aiFected  by  the  natioi^ 
A.D.1453,  ^  sentiment*  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment  was  inflaihed  by 
April.       ihe  ardour  of  his  youth  and  temper :  he  amused  his  leisutt^ 
with  building  at  Adrianople  *^  the  lofty  palace  of  Jehan  Nu*'' 
ma,  (die  watch  tower  of  the  world) ;  but  his  serious  thoughts 
were  irrevocably  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Csfesar. 
^  At  the  dead  of  ni^t,  about  the  second  watch,  he  started 
from  his  bed^  and  commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his 
prime  vizir.  The  message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own 
situation,  darmed  the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha ;  who 
had  possessed  the  confidence,  and  advised  the  restoration, 
of  Amurath.    On  the  accession  of  the  son,'  the  vizir  was 
confirmed  in  his  office  and  the  appearances  of  favour ;  but 
the  vetersm  statesman  was  not  insensible  that  he  trod  on  a 
tliin  and  slippery  ice,  which  might  break  under  his  footsteps, 
and  plunge  him  in  the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the  Chris- 
tians, which  might  be  innocent  under  th^  late  reign,  had 
stigmatised  him  with  the  name  of  Gabour  Ortachi,  or  fos« 

18  Ducfts,  c.  35.  Phtanza  (k.  iii.  c.  3.)  who  had  sailed  m  his  vessel^  com* 
nemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 

19  Auetum  est  Palxologonim  genus,  et  Imperii  successor,  parvequc  Ro- 
maaorum  scintiUae  haeres  natus,  Andreas,  Sec.  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  7).  The 
strong  expression  was  inspired  by  his  feelings. 

20  Cantemir,  p.  97, 98.  The  sultan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  conquest,  or 
ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantinople.  A  city  or  a  kingdom  may 

^  flometimes  be  ruitied  by  the  Imperial  fortune  of  their  sovereign . 
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tcff^blother  of  the  infidels  ;''  and  his  avarice  entertained  a  CHAP. 
venal  and  treasonable  correspondence^  which  was  detected  ^^i^^J^\ 
and  punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  On  receiving 
the  royal  mandate^  he  embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
his  wife  and  children  ;^  filled  a  cup  with  pieces  of  gold,  has- 
tened to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan,  and  offered,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of  his  duty  and 
gratitude.^  **  It.  is  not  my  wish,"  said  Mahomet,  "  to  re* 
^^  8ume  my  gifts,  but  rather  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on 
thy  head.  In  my  turn  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuable 
and  important*...Constantinople."  As  soon  as  the  vizir 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  "  the  saime  God,'*  said  he 
^^  who  has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Ro« 
^^  man  empire,  will  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the  capital* 
^^  His  providence,  and  thy  power,  assure  thy  success ;  and 
^^  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faithful  slaves,  will  sacrifice 
*'  our  lives-  and  fortunes."  "  Lala,""  (or  preceptor),  con- 
tinudtt  the  sultan,  ^^  do  you  see  this  pillow  f  all  the  night,  in 
^  my  agitation,  I. have  pulled  it  on  one  side  and  the  other; 
^^  I  have  risen  from  my  ^ed,  again  have  I  lain  down ;  yet 
^*  sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary  eyes*  Beware  of  the 
"•  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans :  in  arms  we  are  superior; 
^'  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  the  prophet, 
*^we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of  Constantinople." 
To  sound  the  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  he  often  wandered 
through  the  streets  alone  and  in  disguise :  and  it  was  fatal 
to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape  from  the 
vulgar  eye.  His  hours  were  ^pent  in  delineating  the  plan  of 
the  hostile  city:  in  debating  with  his  generals  and  engineers, 
on  what  spot  he  should  erect  his  batteries ;  on  which  side 
he  should  assault  the  walls ;  where  he  should  spring  his 

3 1  X»rr^»^<i  by  the  president  Cousin^  is  translated  pere  nourricier,  most 
correcdy  indeed  from  the  Latin  version ;  but  in  his  haste,  he  has  overlooked 
die  note  by  which  Ismad  Boillatid  (ad  Ducaxn,  c.  35.)  acknowledges  and  rec* 
tifies  his  own  error. 

22  The  Oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  before  a  sovereign 
or  a  soperior,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous  with  the  idea  of  sacri* 
fice,  still  more  ancient  and  universal.  See  the  examples  of  such  Persian  gifts> 
^ian.  Hist.  Var.  I.  i.  c.  31, 32, 33. 

23  The  Lata  of  the  Turks  (Cantcmir,  p.  34),  and  the  Tata  of  the  Greeks 
(Ducas,  c.  35),  arc  derived  from  the  natural  language  of  children ;  and  it 
nay  be  observed,  that  all  such  primitive  words  which  denote  their  parents, 
are  the  simple  repetition  of  one  syllable,  composed  of  a  labial  or  dental  conso- 
siaat  and  an  open  vowel  (des  Brosaesy  Mechanisme  des  Langues,  torn.  i.  p* 
231.-.247V 
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CHAP,  nines  ;  to  what  pbce  he  should.apply  his  scaliDgJaddera  ; 

LXVIII.  j^j  ^^  exercises  of  the  day  repeated  an4  proved  the  lucu* 
brations  of  the  night. 

The  great       Among  the  implements  of  destruction,  he  studied  with 

M^omet  P«c^iar  care  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the 
Latins  ;  and  his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appear- 
ed in  the  world*  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hunga* 
nan,  who  had  been  almost  starved  in  the  Greek  service,  de* 
serted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to 
his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist. 
*^  Am  I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  or 
*^  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople?" 
^t  I  am  not  ignorant  of  tlieir  strength,  but  were  they  more 
^^  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of 
^*  supierior  power :  the  position  and  management  of  that  en« 
^'  gine  must  be  left  to  your  engineers."  On  this  assurance, 
a  foundery  was  established  at  Adrianople  :  the  metal  was 
prepared ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  three  months,  Urban  produced 
a  piece  of  brass  ordinance  of  stupendous,  and  almost  incre- 
dible, magnitude ;  a  measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to 
&e  bore ;  and  the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds.^  A  vacant  place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen 
for  the  first  experiment;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and 
mischievous  effects  of  astonishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  that  the  cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensu* 
ing  day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  an 
hundred  furlongs:  the  ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was 
driven  above  a  mile  ;  and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buri« 
cd  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the  ground.  For  the  conveyance 
of  this  destructive  engine,  a  frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  wag- 
gons  was  linked  together  and  drawn  along  by  a  team  of  six- 
ty oxen :  two  hundred  men  on  botfi  sides  were  stationed  to 
poise  and  support  the  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty workmen  marched  before  to  smooth  the  way  and  repair 
the  bridges ;  and  near  two  months  were  employed  in  a  la-^. 

24  The  Attic  talent  weighed  about  taxtj  minacy  or  aveidupois  pounds  (see 
Hooper  on  Andent  Weights,  Measures,  &c)  :  but  among  the  nn.odem  Greeks, 
that  classic  appellation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  one  hundnd,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  (Ducange,  rmXmrff)*  Leonardus  Chiensis 
measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  the  4ecpnd  cannon :  Lapideiii,^ui  palmis  uode- 
^  cim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  gjro. 
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borious  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  lively  chap, 
philosopher  ^5  derides  on  this  occasion  die  credulity  of  the  ^^^}}\ 
Greeks,  and  observes,  with  much  reason,  that  ^e  should  ^*^^^^ 
always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a  vanquished  people. 
He  calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  of  two  hundred  pounds,  would 
require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  ponder; 
and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and  impotent,  since  not 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the  same 
moment.  A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of  destruction,  I  can ' 
discern  that  the  modem  improvements  of  artiUery  prefer 
the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight  of  metal ;  the  quickness 
of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the  consequence,  of  a  sin- 
gle explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the  positive  and  unani* 
mous  evidence  of  contemporary  writers ;  nor  can  it  seem 
improbable,  that  the  first  artists,  in  ^eir  rude  and  ambitious 
eflforts,  should  have  transgressed  the  standard  of  modera- 
tion. A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous  than  that  of  Ma- 
homet, still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and  if 
the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a  late  trial  that 
the  effect  was  far  ft^m  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  ele^ 
ven  hundred  pounds  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder ;  at  the  distance  of 
six  hundred  yards  it  shivered  into  three  rocky  Augments, 
traversed  the  streight,  and,  leaving  the  waters  in  a  foam, 
again  rose  and  bounded  against  the  opposite  hill.*^ 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  Mahomet 
Greek  emperor  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance  ^eskT^of 
of  earth  and  heaven.  But  the  invisible  powers  were  deaf  to  Constanti- 
his  supplications;  and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifference  a §^1459 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some  April  6. 
promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of 
the  sultan  of  Egypt.  Some  states  were  too  weak,  and  others 
too  remote  ;  by  some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imagi- 
nary, by  others  as  inevitable :  the  Western  princes  were  in- 
volved in  their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels ;  and  the  Ro- 

25  See  Voltaire  (Hist.Generale,  c.  xci.  p.  294,  295).  He  was  ambitious  of 
uuirersal  monarchy  ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the  name  and  style  of 
an  astronomer,  a  chyniist,  &c. 

2^  The  Baron  de  Tott  (torn.  iii.  p.  85.  .89),  who  fortified  the  DardaneHes 
against  the  Russians,  describes  in  a  lively,  and  even  comic,  strain  his  own 
prowess,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Turks.  But  that  adventurous  traveller 
does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaming  our  confidence . 
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CHAP,  man  pontifF  was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy 
^  of  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  employing  in  their  favour  the 
arms  and  treasures  of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  fifth  had  foretold 
their  approaching  ruin ;  and  his  honour  was  engaged  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was  softened 
by  the  last  extremity  of  their  distress ;  but  his  compassion 
was  tardy ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  iinavailing ;  and  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen,  before  the  squaSrons  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  could  sail  from  their  harbours.'^  Even  the  princes 
of  the  Morea  and  of  the  Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neu- 
trality: the  G^oese  colony  of  Galatia  negotiated  a  private 
treaty;  and  the  sultan  indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope, 
that  by  his  clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some  Byzantine  nobles,  base- 
ly withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their  country ;  and  the  ava- 
rice of  the  rich  denied  the  emperor,  and  reserved  for  the 
Turks,  the  secret  treasures  which  might  have  raised  in  their 
defence  whole  armies  of  mercenaries.^'  The  indigent  and 
solitary  prince  prepared  however  to  sustain  his  formidal^le 
adversary ;  but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the  peril,  his 
strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  the  Turkish  vanguard  swept  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople :  submission  was 
spared  and  protected  ;  whatever  presumed  to  resist  was  ex- 
terminated with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek  places  on  the 
Black  Sea,  Mesembria,  Achelourn,  and  Bizon,  surrendered 
on  the  first  summons :  Selybria  alone  deserved  the  honours 
of  a  siege  or  blockade ;  and  the  bold  inhabitants,  while  they 
were  invested  by  land,  launched  their  boats,  pillaged  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives  in  the  puUic 
market.  But  on  the  approach  of  Mahomet  himself  all  was 
silent  and  prostrate :  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of  five 

27  Non  audivit,  mdicnum  ducens,  says  the  honest  Antoninua;  bstasthc 
Roman  court  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  the  more  courtly 
expression  of  Pbtina,  in  animo  fuisse  pontifici  juvare  Grftcos,  and  the  posi» 
tive  af^enion  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  structam  classem,  Sec.  (Spoud.  A.  D.  )453. 
No.  3). 

28  Antonin.  in  Proem... Epist.  Cardinal.  Isidor.  apod  Spondanum ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this  characteristic 
circamsunce : 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  np  the  golden  caverns, 
The  accumulated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages ; 
That  wealth  which,  granted  to  their  weeping  priocei 
Had  rang'd  embattled  nations  at  their  gates. 
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mSes ;  and  froiti  thence  advancing  in  battle  array,  planted   CHAP, 
before  the  gate  of  St.  Roraanus  the  Imperial  standard;  and,  ^^^^1^' 
on  the  sixth  day  pf  April,  formed  the  memorable  siege  of 
Constantinople* 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  the  right  and  ^^^^  ^ 
left  from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbour:  the  Janizaries  in  the 
front  were  stationed  before  the  sultan's  tent;  the  Ottoman  , 
line  was  covered  by*a  deep  intrenchment ;  and  a  subordi- 
nate army  inclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  watched  the 
doubtful  faith  of  the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive  Philelpfaus, 
who  resided  in  Greece  about  thirty  years  before  the  siege, 
is  confident,  that  all  the  Turkish  forces,  of  any  name  or  va- 
^  lue,  could  not  exceed  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot;  and  he  upraids  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  nati(fts,  who  had  tamely  yielded  to  a  handful  of  Bar- 
barians.  Such  indeed  might  be  the  regular  establishment  of 
the  CafnctiU^  the  troops  of  the  Porte,  who  marched  with 
the  prince,  and  were  paid  from  his  royal  treasuiy.  But  the 
bashaws,  in  their  respective  governments,  maintained  or 
levied  a  provincial  militia ;  many  lands  where  held  by  a  mi- 
litary tenure;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
spoil ;  and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm 
of  hiingry  and  fearless  fanatics,  who  might  contribute  at 
least  to  multiply  the  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt 
die  swords  of  the  Christians*  The  whole  mass  of  the  Tur- 
kish powers  is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcocondyles,andLeo« 
nard  of  Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou-~ 
sand  men;  but  Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and  more  accu- 
rate judge;  and  his  precise  definition  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  experi- 
ence and  probability.^^  The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less 
formidable:  the  Propontis  was  overspread  with  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sail;  but  of  these  no  more  than  eighteen 
could  be  rated  as  gallies  of  war;  and  the  far  greater  part 

2^  The  palatine  troops  are  styled  Capiculi,  tiie  provincials,  Seratadi.-  and 
most  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed  before  the 
Caaon  Nameh  of  Soliman  II.  from  which,  and  his  own  experience,  count 
Marngti  has  composed  his  military  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

30  The  observation  of  Philelphus  b  approved  by  Cuspinian  in  the  year 
1508  (de  Cxsaribus,  In  £pilog.  de  Militia  Turcic&,  p.  697.)  Marsigli  proves, 
that  the  effective  armies  of  the  Turks  are  much  less  numerous  than  they  ap- 
pear. In  the  army  that  besieged  Constantinople,  Leonardus  Chiensis  reckons 
«Q  more  than  15,000  Janizaries. 
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CHAP.   muBt  be  degraded  to  die  condition  of  storeships  and  trans- 
LX   III.  pQ,-^3^  which  poure'd  into  the  camp  fresh  supplies  of  men, 
^^^        ammunition,  and  provisions.    In  her  last  decay,  Constanti* 
Greeki.      nople  was  still  peopled  with  more  than  an  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants ;  but  these  numbers  are  found  in  the  accounts, 
not  of  war,  but  of  captivity ;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of 
mechanics,  of  priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid  of  that 
*  spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the 
common  safety,    I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost  excuse,  the 
reluctance  of  subjects  to  seiVe  on  a  distant  frontier,  at  the 
will  of  a  tyrant;  but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose  his  life 
in  the  defence  of  his  children  and  his  property  has  lost  in 
society  the  first  and  most  active  energies  of  nature.  By  the 
emperor's  command,  a  particular  enquiry  had  been  made 
through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  citizens, 
or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms 
for  their  country.    The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phranza  :*' 
and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he  informed  his  master,  with 
grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was  reduced  to 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.   Between 
Constantine  and  his  faithful  minister,  this  comferdess  se* 
cret  was  preserved ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields, 
cross-bows,  and  muskets,  was  distributed  from  the  arsenal 
to  the  city  bands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body 
of  two  diousand  stVangers,  under  the  command  of  John  Jus« 
tiniani,  a  noble  Genoese ;  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced 
to  these  auxiliaries ;  and  a  princely  recompense,  the  isle  of 
Lemnos,  was  promised  to  the  valour  and  victory  of  their 
chief.    A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour:  it  was  supported  by  some  Greek  and  Italian  ves- 
sels of  war  and  merchandise ;  and  the  ships  of  every  Chris- 
tian nation,  that  successively  arrived  from  Candia  and  the 
Black  Sea,  were  detained  for  the  public  service.    Against 
the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent  of 
thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen  miles  was  defended  by  a  scan^ 
garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers.    Europe  and 
Asia  were  open  to  the  besiegers ;  but  the  strength  and  pro- 

31  Ego,  eidem  (Imp.)  tabellasextribui  non  absque  dolore  et  niaestitia,nrian- 
sirqoe  apud  nos  duos  aliis occulrus  numerus  (Phranza*  1.  iii.  c.  8).  With  some 
indulgence  for  national  prejudices,  we  cannot  desire  a  more  authentic  witaueei, 
not  only  of  public  facta,  but  of  private  counsels. 
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visions  of  the  Greeks  must  sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  CHAP, 
could  they  indulge  the  expectation  of  any  foreign  succour  LXVUI. 
or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  swords  ^^^  ^ 

,,.  I.,,*  m.  ...       union  of 

m  the  resolution  of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive  the  two 
Christians  might  have  embraced  each  other,  and  awaited  in  c**"*^** 
patience  and  charity  the  stroke  of  martyrdom.  But  the  1452/ 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  ^^'  ^* 
of  religion,  and  that  spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity 
and  discord.  Before  his  death  the  emperor  John  Pal^eolo- 
gos  had  renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  an  union  with 
the  Latins;  nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress  of  his 
brother  Constantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flattery  and  dis- 
simulation.^* With  the  demand  of  temporal  aid,  his  ambas- 
sadors were  instructed  to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual 
obedience:  his  neglect  of  the  church  was  excused  by  the 
urgent  cares  of  the  state ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited 
the  presence  of  a  Roman  legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too 
often  deluded :  yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  de- 
cently be  overlooked ;  a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than 
an  army;  and  about  six  months  before  the  final  destruction, 
the  cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia  appeared  in  that  character 
with  a  retinue  of  priests  and  soldiers.  The  emperor  sa- 
luted him  as  a  friend  and  father ;  respectfully  listened  to  his 
public  and  private  sermons ;  and  with  the  most  obsequious 
of  the  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  union,  as  it 
had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence.  On  the  twelfth 
of  December,  the  two  nations,  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
joined  in  the  communion  of  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and  the 
names  of  the  two  pontiffs  were  solemnly  commemorated ; 
the  names  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  patriarch  Gregory  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  a 
rebellious  people* 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  offi-  CN>8dnacy 
ciated  at  the  altar,  were  an  object  of  scandal;  and  it  was  ob-  U^^ci«n 
served  with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of  of  the 
unleavened  hreskd^and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the  ^^  ^ 


S3  In  Spondanus,  the  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial,  but  imper- 
fect. The  bishop  of  Pamiers  died  in  1642,  and  the  history  of  Ducas,  which  re- 
presents these  scenes  (c.  36,  37.)  with  such  truth  and  spirit,  was  not  printed 
tiUUie7earl649. 
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CHAP,  sacnunent*  A  national  historian  acknowledges  with  a 
LXViil.  blush,  that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  emperor  him- 
self, were  sincere  in  this  occasional  conformity.**  Their 
hasty  and  unconditional  submission  was  palliated  by  a  pro- 
mise of  future  revisal;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their  ex- 
cuses was  the  confession  of  their  own  perjury.  When  they  were 
pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest  brethren,  "  Have 
'*  patience,*'  they  whispered,  *'  have  patience  till  God  shall 
**  have  delivered  the  city  from  the  great  dragon  who  seeks 
*'  to  devour  us.  You  shall  then  perceive  whether  we  are  tru- 
*'  ly  reconciled  with  the  Azymites."  But  patience  is  not 
die  attribute  of  zeal  i  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted 
to  the  freedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  and 
of  every  degree,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk 
Gennadius,*'*  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy 
man  was  invisible  ;  entranced,  as  it  should  seem,  in  deep 
meditation,  or  divine  rapture :  but  he  had  exposed  on  the 
door  of  his  cell,  a  speaking  tablet ;  and  they  successively 
withdrew  after  reading  these  tremendous  words :  **  O  mi- 
*^  serable  Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  truth ;  and 
^  why«  instead  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put  your  trust  in 
^^  the  Italians?  In  losing  your  faith,  you  will  lose  your  city. 
^  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord!  I  protest  in  thy  presence, 
^^  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime.  O  miserable  Romans, 
^  consider,  pause,  and  repent.  At  the  same  moment  that 
**  you  renounce  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  by  embracing 
"  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  foreign  servitude."  According 
to  the  advice  of  Gennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure 
as  angels  and  as  proud  as  dsmons,  rejected  the  act  of  union, 
and  abjured  all  communion  with  the  present  and  future  as- 
sociates of  the  Latins ;  and  their  example  was  applauded  and 
imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people.  From 

33  Phmnza  one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the  nicasuTe 
was  adopted  only  propter  spem  auxilii ;  he  affirms  with  pleastire,  that  those 
who  refused  to  perform  their  devotions  in  St.  Sophia,  extra  culpam  et  in  pace 
essent(l.iii.c.20). 

^  His  primitive  and  secular  name  was  George  Scholarius,  which  be  chang- 
ed for  that  of  Gennadius,  either  when  he  became  a  monk  or  a  patrinrch.  His 
defence  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union  which  he  so  furiously  attacked  at  Con- 
ptantinople,  has  tempted  Leo  AUatius  (Diatrib.  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabric.  Bib- 
liot.  Grace,  torn.  x.  p.  760... 786.)  to  divide  him  into  two  men  ;  but  Renaudot 
(p.  343...383.}  hat  restored  the  kientity  of  his  person  and  the  duplicity  of  hift 
character. 
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the  nonasteiy,  Ac  devout  Greeks  disspersed  diemadvea  in  chap. 
llle  tavenitt ;  drank  confusicm  to  die  daves  of  tfie  pope ;  ^^X!f^' 
eaptied  their  g^^ses  in  himour  of  the  image  of  the  holy 
Virgin ;  and  besoug^  her  to  d^efend  against  Mahomet,  the 
citjr  vfaich  she  had  formerly  saved  frpm  Chosroes  and  the 
Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of  zeal  and  wine,  they 
valiantly  exclaimed,  ^  What  occasion  have  we  for  succour, 
^or  union,  or  Ladnsf  far  from  tis  be  the  worship  of  die 
^  Azymites !''  During  the  winter  that  preceded  the  Turk- 
irii  conquest,  the  nation  was  distracted  by  this  epidemical  i 

firenzy ;  and  the  season  of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  in* 
stead  of  bread&ing  charity  and  love,  served  only  to  fortify 
the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots.  The  confessors 
scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  their  votaries, 
and  a  rigorous  pei^ance  was  imposed  on  those,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  communion  from  a  priest,  who  had  given  an  ex- 
press or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  service  at  the'  sdtar 
propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple  spectators 
of  die  ceremony :  they  forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle, 
the  virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  character;  nor  was  it  lawful,  . 
even  in  danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistuice  of 
their  prayers  or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  been  pcdluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was 
deserted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  an  heathen  temple,  by 
die  clergy  and  people:  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  pre* 
vailed  in  that  vena*able  dome,  which  had  so  of%sn  smoked 
with  a  doudc^  incense,  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and' 
i«aounded  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  duanksgiving.  The 
Latins  were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and  infidels ;  and 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke,  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in  Constantinople  the 
turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's 
hat*^  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots, 
was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks :  the  emperor  was  Se« 
prived  of  the  affectiom  and  support  of  his  subjects;  and  their 
native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine 
decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 
Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Constanti- 

35  ^«fB4«Ai«f )  iM»AvTr^«,  may  be  fairly  translated  a  cardinal's  hat.  The 
^Serence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  embittered  the  schism. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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CHAP,   nople,  Ae  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inacceesifale  to 
LXVIII.  ^^  enemy ;  the  Propontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art. 
SkM  of     Between  the  two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land 
Ccnstanti-  side  was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  th^ 
Mahomet  ^^pth  of  one  hundred /eet.  Against  this  line  of  fortification, 
II-       which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of 
1453/     ^^^  miles,^^  the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack ;  and 
^prH^..    the  emperor,  after  distributing  the  service  dnd  command  of 
the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defence  9f  the  ex- 
ternal wall.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  the  Greek  soldiers 
descended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  field;  but  they 
soon  discovered,  that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers, 
one  Christian  was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks :  and, 
after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to 
'  maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.  Nor  should 
this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity.   The  nation  was 
indeed  pusillanimous  and  base;  but  the  last  Constantine  de- 
serves the  name  of  an  hero :  his  noble  band  of  volunteers 
was  inspired  with  Roman  virtue;  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
supported  the  honour  of  the  Western  chivalry.   The  inces- 
sant vollies  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied  with  the 
smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  and  can- 
non. Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time  either 
five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and, 
according  to  the  closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the 
powder,  several  breast-plates  and  bodies  were  transpierced 
by  the  same  shot.    But  the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon 
sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with  ruins.  Each  day  added  to 
the  science  of  the  Christians;  but  their  inadequate  stock  of 
gun-powder  was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each  day.  Their 
^ordnance'  was  not  powerful,  either  in  size  or  number ;  and  if 
they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they  feared  to  plant  them 
on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure  should  be  shaken  and 
overthrown  by  the  explosion.^^  The  same  destructive  secret 

36  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  measure  which 
is  preserved  in  the  wersts  of  Russia,  of  54r  French  totter,  and  of  104  2-5  to  a 
degree.  The  six  milesof  Pliranza  do  not  exceed  four  English  miles  (d' Anville, 
-    Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  61.  123*  &c. 

37*  At  indies  doctiores  nostri  facti  paravere  contra  hostes  machinamenta^ 
quxtamen  avare  dabantur.  Pulviserat  nitri  modica  exig^a ;  telamodica ;  Ixim- 
bards,  si  aderant  incommoditate  loci  primum  hostes  offendere  maceriebus  aU 
veisque  tectos  non  poterant.  Nam  siquae  magnx  erant,  ne  murus  concuteretur 
noster  quiescebant..  ThU  passage  of  Leonvdus  Chiensis  is  curious  and  impor- 
tant. 
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liadbeen  revealed  to  the  Moslems;  by  whom  it  was  em-  CHAP; 
played  with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal,  riches,  and  despo-  ^^^^^^- 
tism.  The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has  been  separately 
noticed;  an  important  and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  the 
times:  but  that  enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows 
almost  of  equal  magnitude:^'  the  long  order  of  the  Turkish 
artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls;  fourteen  batteries 
thundered  at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places;  and  of  one 
of  these  it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  mounted 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bullets*  Yet,  in  the  power  and  activity 
of  the  sultan,  we  may  discern  the  infancy  of  the  new  science. 
Under  a  master  who  counted  the  moments,  the  great 
cannon  could  be  loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven  times 
in  one  day.^*  The  heated  metal  unfortunately  burst;  several 
workmen  were  destroyed;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist  was  ad- 
mired who  bethought  himself  of  preventing  the  danger  and 
the  accident,  by  »pouring  oil,  after  each  explosion,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of  more  sound  Attack 
than  eflFe^t;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  Christian,  that  the  f^^^' 
engineers  were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  op- 
posite sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  However  im- 
perfect, th'e  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  walls;  and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the  enor- 
mous chasm,  and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault.^^  Innume- 
rable fascines,  and  hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were 
heaped  on  each  other ;  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
throng,  that  the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were  pushed 
headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  instandy  buried  under  the 
accumulated  mass.    To  fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  be- 

08  According  to  Chalcocondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  cannon  burst ;  an 
accident  which,  according  to  Ducas,  was  prevented  by  the  artist's  skill.  It  is 
evident  that  they  do'not  speak  of  the  same  gun. 

39  Near  an  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  French  and 
English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firing  300  shot  in  an  engagement 
of  two  hours  (Memoires  de  Martin  du  Bellay,  1  x.  in  the  Collection  Generale, 
torn,  xxi.p.239). 

40  I  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  to  emulate  the 
bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  abb^  de  Vertot,in  his  prolix  descriptions 
of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Malta,  &c.  But  that  agreeable  historian  had  a  turn 
for  romance,  and  as  he  wrote  to  please  the  order,  he  has  adopted  the  same 
spirit  of  CAthusiAsm  and  chivalry. 
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CHAP,  siegew;  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  waa  the  aafaty  of  the  be* 
LXViii.  gigged  .  and,  after  a  long  and  Uoody  conflict,  the  web  that 
had  been  woven  in  the  day  was  stijl  unravdied  in  the  night. 
The  next  resource  of  Mahomet  Was  the  practice  of  mines ; 
but  the  soil  was  rocky ;  in  every  attempt  he  was  stopped  and 
undermined  by  the  Christian  engineers ;  nor  bad  the  art 
been  yet  invented  of  replenishing  those  subterraneous  pas-* 
sages  with  gunpowder,  and  blowing  whole  towers  and  cities 
into  the  air*'*^  A  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the  siege 
of  Constantinojdie,  is  the  re*Union  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
artillery*  The  cannon  were  intermingled  with  the  mechani* 
cal  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts;  the  bullet  and  the 
battering-ram  were  directed  against  the  same  walls;  nor  had 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid 
and  unestinguishable  fire.  A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest 
•ize  was  advanced  on  rollers :  this  portable  magazine  of 
ammunition  and  fascines  was  protected  by  a  threefold  co« 
veringof  bulls  hides;  incessant  vollies  were  securely  dis- 
charged  from  the  loop-holes;  in  the  front,  three  doors  were 
contrived  for  the  ahemate  sally  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers 
and  workmen*  They  ascended  by  a  stair-case  to  the  upper 
platform;  and,  as  high  as  the  level  of  that  platform,  a  scal« 
ing-ladder  could  be  raised  by  puUies  to  form  a  bridge  and 
grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart*  By  these  various  arts  of 
annoyance,  some  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious  to  the 
Greeks,  the  tower  of  St*  Romanus  was  at  length  overturned: 
after  a  severe  stiniggle,  the  Turks  were  repulsed  from  the 
breach  and  interrupted  by  darkness ;  but  they  trusted,  that 
with  the  return  of  light  they  should  renew  the  attack  with 
fresh  vigour  and  decisive  success*  Of  this  pause  of  action^ 
this  interval  of  hope,  each  moment  was  improved  by  the  ac* 
tivity  of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who  passed  the  night 
on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours  which  involved  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  city*  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  impatient 
sultan  perceived  with  astonishment  and  grief,  that  his  wood- 
en turret  had  been  reduced  to  ashes:  the  ditch  was  cleared 
and  restored;  and  the  tower  of  St*  Romanus  was  again 

41  The  first  theory  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  1480,  in  a  MS.  of 
George  of  Sienna  (Tiiaboschi,  torn  vi.  P.  i.  p.  324).  They  were  firtt  practised 
at  Sarzanella,  in  1487 ;  but  the  honour  and  improvement  in  1503  is  ascribed 
to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  them  wi^  success  in  the  wars  of  Italy  (Hist, 
de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  torn.  ii.  p.93...97). 
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ctroog  and  entire.  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his  design ;  chap. 
and  uttered  a  prophane  exclamation,  that  the  word  of  the  ^^^^^ 
thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not  have  compelled  ' 
him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so  short  a  time,  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  infidels. 

The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold  and  Succour 
Uffdy ;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  Constantine  of  fouf^'^ 
had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  Bhipi. 
and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensable  supplies.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  five^  great  ships  equipped  for  merchan- 
dise and  wao*,  would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Chios, 
had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north.^'  One 
of  these  ships  bore  the  Imperial  flag;  the  remaining  four 
belonged  to  the  Genoese;  and  they  wete  laden  with  wheat 
and  baiiey,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables,  and,  above  all, 
with  soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the  service  of  the  capitaL 
After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried'them  through  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis:  but  the  city  was  already  in- 
vested by  sea  ^d  land ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel,  these 
hcid  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his  mind 
the  geographical  picture  of  Constantinople,  will  conceive. 
and  admire  the  greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five  Chris- 
tian ships  continued  to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and  a 
full  press,  both  of  sails  and  oars,  against  an  hostile  fleet  of 
diree  hundred  vessels ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  specta- 
tors,  who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  momentous 
succour.  At  the  first  view  that  event  could  not  appear  doubt- 
ful ;  the  superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond  all  measure 
or  account ;  and,  in  a  calm,  their  numbers  and  valour  must 
inevitably  have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect 
navy,  had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but 

42  It  is  singular  that  the  Greeks  should  not  agree  in  the  number  cf  these 
Ulostrious  vessels ;  the/«e  of  Ducas,  the  four  of  Phranza  and  Leonardus,  and 
the  two  of  Chalcocondyles,  must  be  extended  to  the  smaller,  or  confined  to 
Uiger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  of  these  ships  to  Frederic  III.  confounds 
the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

43  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance,  of  language  and  geogra- 
phy* the  president  Cousin  detains  them  at  Chios  with  a  south*  iad  waf  is  them 
to  Constantinople  with  a  north*  wind. 
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CHAP,  bj  the  will  of  the  sultan :  in  the  height  of.  their  prosperi^^ 
/*^^"-  the  Turks  have  acknowledged^  that  if  God  had  given  them 
the  earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels;^'*  and  a  ^ries 
of  defeats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  established  the 
truth  of  their  modest  confession.  Except  eighteen  gallies  of 
some  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted^of  open  boats, 
rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  destitute  of  cannon ;  and,  since  courage  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  consciousness  of  strength^  the 
bravest  of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  elemenu 
In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and  perils  of  die 
sea.  -Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak 
obstacles  that  impeded  their  passage:  their  artillery  swept 
the  waters :  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
adversaries,  who,  with  the  design  of  boarding,  presigned  to 
approach  them;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial ' 
vessel,  which  had  beea  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by 
the  Genoese;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack, 
were  twice'  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  him- 
s^lf  sat  on  horseback  pn  the  beach,  to  encourage  their  valour 
by  his  voice  and  presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and 
by  fear,  more  potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  pas- 
sions of  his  soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,^'  seiem- 
ed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants;  and  as  if  he  had 
been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless 
and  impotent  efibrt  into  the  sea.  His  loud  reproaches,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the  Ottomans  to  a  third 
attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two  former;  and  I 
must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phran- 
za,  who  afiirms,from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above 
twelve  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day. 
They  fled  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
while  the  Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steer- 

44  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy,  may  be  ob- 
served in  Rycaut  (State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  372.. .378),  'llievenot 
(Voyages,  P.  i.  p.229...242),andTott  (Memoires,  torn,  iii) ;  the  last  of  whom 
is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  amaze  his  reader. 
^  45  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  before  my* eyes  the  living  picture  which 
Thocydidcs  (1.  vii.  c.  71.)  has  drawn  of  the  pa&sions  and  gesiure^of  tlie  Athe- 
nians in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  great  harbour  ol,'  Syracuse. 
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cd  akmg  the  Bodphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the  CHAP, 
cham  of  the  hari>our«  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  ^^-^^^^^m. 
boasted  that  the  whole  Turki3h  power  must  have  yielded  to 
dieir  arms;  but  the  admiral,  or  captain  basha%v,  found  some 
consolation  for  a  painful  wound  in  his  'eye,  by  representing 
that  accident  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Baltha  Ogli  was  a 
renegade  of  the  race  of  the 'Bulgarian  princes:  his  military 
character  was  tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avaride ; 
and  under  the  despotism  of  the  prince  or  people^  misfortune 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.  His  rank  and  services  were 
annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of  Mahomet.  In  the  royal 
presence,  the  captain  bashaw  was  extended  on  the  ground 
by  four  slaves,  and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a 
golden  rod  :^^  his  death  had  been  pronounced ;  and  he  adored 
the  clemency  of  the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder 
punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction  of 
this  supply  revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused 
the  supineness  of  their  western  allieju  Amidst  the  desarts 
of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions  of  the 
crusades  had  buried  themselves  in  a  voluntary  and  inevita- 
ble  grave;  but  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  city  was  strpng  ^ 
against  her  enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends;  and  a 
rational  and  moderate  armament  of  the  maritime  states 
might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and  main* 
taioed  a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Tet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the  deli- 
verance  of  Gonstantinople :  the  more  distant  powers  were 
iDsensible  of  its  danger;  and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary 
or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  th^  Turkish  camp,  to  re- 
move the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the  sultan.*^ 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  -.the  secret  of  Mahomet 
the  divan ;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  resistance,  transpocm 
80  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued  the  perseverance  o^er  land. 
of  Mahomet.  He  began  to  meditate  a  retreat,  and  the  siege 
would  have  been  speedily  raised  if  the  ambition  andjealou- 

46  According^  to  the  exaggeration  or  comipt  text  of  Ducas  (c.  39),  thii 
p>lden  bar  was  of  the  enormous  and  incredible  weight  of  500  librae, or  pounds. 
Boiiinaod's  reading  of  500  drachnns,  or  five  pounds,  is  suiEcient  to  exercise  the 
aam  of  Mahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  of  his  admiral. 

47  Ducas,  who  confesses  himself  ill  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Hungary, 
assigns  a  niotive  of  superstition,  a  fatal  belief  that  Constantinople  would  be 
the  term  of  the  Turkish  conquests   See  Phranza  (1.  iil  c.  20.)  and  Spondamv. 
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CHAP.  By  of  die  second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice 
LXVUI.  ^f  £^j|  B^hji^^  ^ho  still  maintained  a  secret  conrespond* 
ence  with  the  Byzantine  court.  The  reduction  of  the  city 
appeared  to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  a;ttack  could  be 
made  fix>m  the  harbour  as  well  as  from  the  land;  but  the 
harbour  was  inaccessible :  an  impenetrable  chain  was  now 
defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  amaller 
size,  with  several  galliesand  sloops ;  and,  instead  of  forcing 
this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a 
second  encounter  in  the  open  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bcdd 
and  marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  ves* 
sels  and  military  stores  from  the  Bospborus  into  the  higher 
part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles ;  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets ;  and, 
as  the  road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb-of  Galata, 
their  free  passage  or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  liie 
option  of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants  were 
ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  devoured ;  and  the 
deficiency  of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedientx 
•myriads.  A  level  way  was  covered  with  a  broad  platform 
of  strong  and  solid  planks ;  and  to  render  them  more  slip- 
pery and.  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  gallies  and  brigantines  of  fifty 
and  thirty  oztSy  were  disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore; 
arranged  successively  on  rollers ;  and  drawn  forwards  by 
thcipower  of  men  and  puUies.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were 
staticmed  at  the  helm,  and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails 
were  unfurled  to  the  winds ;  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by 
song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a  single  night,  this 
Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered  over  the 
plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  harbour,  far  above  the  molestati(«  of  the 
deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this 
operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence 
which  it  inspired ;  but  the  notorious,  \mquestionable,  fact 
was  displayed  before  the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens 
of  the  two  nations.^*    A  similar  stratagem  had  been  repeat- 

48  The  unanhnoitt  testimony  of  the  four  Greeka  is  confirmed  bj  Cantemir 
(p.  96.)  from  the  Turkish  annals :  but  I  could  wish  to  contract  the  distance  of 
^m  miles»  and  to  proknif  the  term  of  one  night. 
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^  Vnm\fi^  by  tibe  M$ie«to  ^i^  the  Ott^num  8Ntll^  (I  ^HAP, 
MlWt  »g3in  repeat)  ahouJdke  ?pn8idjere4  ^s  Iswpge  bo^t8;  wd  /jfXI^^ 
if  W*  CQinf^vtiedpif  Qi^g9^tv(4e  and-^ie  dUtwce,  tb?  obstacles  ^"^^^"^ 
^  A^  jne%/^  ihp  tip%9^  ni^]?aple'^  has  per)ii^s  bee^ 
equaffled  tv  ^M  ii^t^tfy  of  our  own  times.'^  Ail  soon  a^ 
If  i^O|i|et  {u^  c^D^d  ^e  upper  harbour  with  a  fl^et  and 
army ;  he  constructed,  in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridj;e,  or 
T9th^?  W<^^y  ^  ^ty  ci^ihiiu  lA  breadth  aud  one  huadre4  in 
Igx^gA^  i  it  ^^  £9iii»a^d  of  c^sl^^  and  bpgsheads ;  joined  witl| 
saftefs  lii^]ce4  v<Uh  i^on,  f^d  covered  with  4  eodid  floor.  Qa 
^  ^^99  ba;tt^ry9  h^  plaiited  on^  of  hi§  ^urgest  cannon, 
vl^  t)^  four^cv^e  gaU^^,  vidi  troops  and  scaKngJadders, 
ypfOj^fd  tl^e  i^o^t  accesfljible.  s'^e,  which  h^  forn\erl]r 
^i^en  storo^f  d  t^T  ^be  i-atji^  con<iue^rs.  Tb^  indolence  of 
^  C|insM^^  h^a  been  f^i;us^d  Sojr  nojt  destroying  these  uu- 
(rnsbcd  ^Prk^;  fat^t  the^-  ^^,  biy  3  superior  fire  ^as co^tfQUe4 
^ad  i|ikt^^  i  npi?  wer^  t]^y  wanting  ui  a  ii^turn^  attempt 
to  bw^  ihe  ycsa^U  ^%  w^  as  th^  bri^dge  of  the  sultan*  Hi^ 
Yie^lW^  pr^yciMi^d  tb^i^i  ^prQ^h ;  their  foremost  galliotii 
ir«r^  »«Pk  <»r  ^^n;  fofty  youths,  the  br^v^st  of  It%  ai\4 
Csrefn:^,  ^e^  inhumanly  massa^^^d  a^  h^a  con^a^d ;  nov 
fqiil4  tb^  fi«^p*ror's  grief  b^e  s^su^ged  l>y  th^  juftt  though 
cruel  r^t^li^on^  of  e^^poj^iog  fropA  the  lyallsi  t^e  l^ea4a  of 
two  hwdifed  ^  wty  B^usul w  c:*ptives.  Aftpr  ^  Wgc  Dirtrew  of 
of  forty  d^y^,  thp  £»te  of  Co^t$ui^inople  cQuld  no  longer  be*^  *^^- 
^yertedo  T!\\e  dfrninut^v^  g^ispn  yirs^  exhausted  by  a 
4<mt4?  ^tts^:^:  ^c  for^fics^tionsi,  i^hich  had  stood  for  ^ge^ 
fffllUSt  ho^^e  yio^^i^c^,  w?re  diaijri^qded  pi^  ^  sides  by  the 
Qtt!QP^4|i  camion ;  nu^iy  fa^r^^ch^s  w^re  opened ;  and  neay 
tb^  gi^  of  Sit.,  ^oi^anus,  four  towe^-s  haid  bee^^  levelled  witl> 
the  gromid*  l^pr  the  p^ymei^t  of  his  feeble  and  n^iutiupu^ 
Ijmffh  Cpflstsfl^f  yr^s  cqup^BcHed  V>  despoil  the  churchef , 
wiA  ^c  BTPWW  flf  »  fcwfeVi^epdtHtiptt.;  1^^  his  s^crileg^ 

4P  Phnnza  relates  two  examples  of  a  umilar  transportation  over  the  siic 
nules  of  tlie'  bthnius  of  Corinth ;  'the  one  fabulous,  of  Augustiis  after  the  bat-      1 
tl^  qf  Af:iSm  i  the  othf ¥  inifi,  of  W tc«tiM,  a  Gjmk  gen^  in  th^  xth  c(ffitu0(. 
To  these  hip  inight  haye  added  a  bold  enteiprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  hi| 
▼essds  into  tbe  harbour  of  Tarentum  (Polybius,  i.  viii.  p.  749.  edit.  Gronov). 

50  A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  hsd  served  the  Venetians  in  a  sinnilar  under- 
ta|u^g  CSppod.  A-  9*  143^  ^^'  ^^0  m^^  P<^blx  l^e  th«  adviser  and 
||ent  Qt  ffahoinet. 

51  I  particularly  allude  to  <nir  own  ombarkatioQs  on  the  lakes  of  Caaad^ 
sMzmAt77§«ni  1727^9  Mgiq^t]ath«labdar«Mfiiilti^  ' 

TOL.   VIII.  U 
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CHAP,   offered  a  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of  the  union*     A 
LXVIII.  gpjrit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant  of  the  Chrisdan 
strength:  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  service ;  and  Justiniani 
and  the  great  duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  common  danger,  accused  each  odier  of  treachery  and 
cowardice. 
Pitpan-        During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  words  of  peace 
S^T^^ki  *^^  capitulation  had  been  sometimes  pronounced;  and  se- 
for  the      vera!  embassies  had  passed  between  the  camp  and  the  city.*« 
22^      The  Greek  emperor  was  humbled  by  adversity  ;  and  would 
May  36.    have  yielded  to  any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  roy- 
alty. The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers ;  still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his  own 
use  the  Byzantine  treasures ;  and  he  accomplished  a  sacred 
duty  in  presenting  to  the  Gabours^  the  choice  of  circumci- 
sion of  tribute,  or  of  death.  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats:  but  his  ambition  grasped  the   capital  of 
tl^e  East :  to  the  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the 
people  a  free  toleration,  or  a  safe  departure :  but  after  some 
fruitless  treaty,  he  declared  his  resolution  of  finding  either  a 
throne,  or  a  grave,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.     A 
sense  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  forbade 
Palseologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
mans ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last  extremities  of 
war.    Several   days  were  employed  by  the  sultan  in  the 
preparations  of  the    assault;  and  a  respite  was  granted 
by  his  favourite  science  of  astrology,   which  had    fixed 
on  the  twenty -ninth  of  May,  as  the  fortunate  and  fatal 
hour.     On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  he    issu- 
.    ed  his  final  orders  ;  assembled  in  his  presence  the.  military 
chiefs  ;  and  dispersed  his  hetalds  through  the  camp  to  pro- 
clsum  the  duty,  and  the  motives,  of  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Fear  is  the  first  principle  of  a  despotic  government;  and  his 
menaces  were  expressed  in  the  Oriental  style,  that  the  fugi- 
tives and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird,'^  should 


S3  Chalcocondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  cfacctmstances  of  the 
negociation ;  and  it  was  neither  gtorious  nor  salutaty,  the  faithful  Phranz« 

3.)  are  BO  more  than  an  CM 
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53  Thett  winga  (Chakocondyksy  L  viii.  p.208.)  are  BO  more  than  an  oriental 
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not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice.  The  greatest  part  of  CHAP, 
his  bashaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  oflfspring  of  Christian  ^^^^I^- 
parents;  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were  perpetu- 
ated  by  successive  adoption;  and,  in  the  gradual  change  of 
individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda^  is 
kept  aliv%  by  imitation  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare, 
the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with 
prayer,  their  bodies  with  seven  ablutiqps;  and  to  abstain 
from  food  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of  der- 
vishes visited  the  tents  to  instil  the  desire  of  mart3rrdom 
and  the  assurance  of  spending  an  immortal  youth  amidst  the 
rivers  and  gardens  of  paradise,  and  in  the  embraces  of  the 
black-eyed  virgins.  Yet  Mahpmet  principally  trusted  to  the 
efficacy  of  temporal  and  visible  rewards.  A  double  pay  was 
promised  to  the  victorious  troops ;  "  The  city  and  the  build- 
^*  ings,''  said  Mahomet,  *^  are  mine :  but  I  resign  to  your  va- 
^  \oMr  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
^'  beauty:  be  rich  and  be  happy.  Many  are  the  provinces  of 
^  my  empire :  the  intrepid  soldier  who  first  ascends  the  walls 
^^  of  Constantinople^  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  government 
^*  of  the  £urest  and  most  wealthy;  and  my  gratitude  shall 
<^  accumulate  his  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure 
^^  of  his  own  hopes."  Such  various  and  potent  motives  dif- 
fused among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour,  regardless  of  life 
and  impatient  for  action:  the  camp  re-echoed  with  the  Mos- 
lem shouts  of,  ^^  God  is  God,  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
^^  Mahomet  is  the  aposde  of  God  ;"'^  and  the  sea  and  land, 

figure :  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene>  Mahomet's  passion  soars  above  sense  and 


Should  the  fierce  North,  upon  his  frozen  wings ; 

Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 

And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads  golden  chariot.... 

Thence  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 
Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the  operation 
of  ^le  ^raids  must  be  confined  to  the  /ohmt region  of  the  air.  2.  That  the  name, 
etymology, and  fable  of  the  Pleiads  are  purely  Greek  (Scholiast  ad  Homer.  2. 
686.  Eudocia  in  Ionia,  p.  339.  Apollodor.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Heine,  p.  229.  Not. 
682.)  and  had  no  affinity  with'  the  astronomy  of  the  East  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg, 
Tabul.  in  Syntagma,  Dissert. i  torn.  i.  p.  40. 42.  Goguet,  Origine  des  Arts, 
&C.  torn.  vi.  p.  73... 78.  Gebelin,  Hist,  du  Calendrier,  p.  73)  which  Mahomet 
had  studied.  3.  The  golden  chariot  ddes  not  exist  either  in  science  or  fiction  \ 
bat  I  much  fear  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  confounded  the  Pleiads  with  the  great 
bear  or  waggon,  the  zodiac  with  a  northern  constellation  : 

54  Phranza  quarrels  with  these  Moslem  acclamations,  not  for  the  name  of 
God,  but  for  that  of  the  prophet :  the  pious  zeal  of  Voltaire  is  excessive,  and 
even  ridJculoi^. 
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CHAP,    from  Galala  to  the  seven  towers,  wet«  ilkniblAttll  b;^  ihe 
LXvni.  blaze  of  their  hocturnal  fti-es. 

Last  fare-  ^^  different  was  the  *tate  of  the  Christiahs;  Who^  with 
wdi  of  the  knid  atod  impotent  compkinta^  de|)lotvd  the  guiit,  or  the 
SJrtir'  punishment  of  their  sitis.  The  ceiestial  image  6f  Ac  Virgin 
Greeks,  had  been  expoeed  in  soleMin  proc«BSion{  but  llieir  divine 
patroness  was  deaf  to  their  intreatits;  they  acenstd  die  olw 
^tinacy  of  the  efti{irl-or  fet  refbsin^  a  xitaAy  iutfender;  Ma* 
*  ticiy^ated  the  h<^^rors  of  tSieir  fate ;  and  sighed  ft^  dit  repmft 
and  security  of  Turkish  fetervitude.  The  ilobleat  of  tht 
Grpeks,  ai^d  the  bravest  of  the  alUea^  ^re  sttmrnoned  to 
the  palace,  to  pVepjii^  th^m,  tiH  thb  eVebtng  of  the  twenty* 
eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dahgers  of  th%  general  aaaault* 
The  iast  speech  of  I^alMlogtis  was  ths  ftmeral  dration  %f 
the  Roman  eitipire*>'  he  pr6i!nised,  ht  coftjured^  ttwA  ht 
vainly  attempted  to  ihfuse  d\e  hope  which  Wto  e^ttitigulidlfcd 
in  his  own  mihd.  In  this  wottd  aft  Waft  Mttfofltesb  ttud 
^ofomy ;  and  neither  the  gospel  ttol-  thfe  thnrch  hate  pfiopo- 
aed  any  conspicuous  r^ott^pense  io  th<:  heroeft  wfe»  flA  ia 
the  service  of  l^eir  county.  Bat  the  ekampte  of  theif  priAee, 
tod  the  confinet^eYit  «rfa  siege,  htnl  M*ihfcd  thesis  W^rtion  With 
the  courage  of  de^air;  «:k1  f})e  pAthetit  b<%ile  to  dMtirib^d 
by  the  feelings  of  the  hrstori^n  thranza.  Who  WM  hitaHelF 
{^resent  At  this  mouvnful  Assembly.  Th^y  wept,  tl^  embni* 
ced ;  regardless  of  theit-  families  and  fbltnnes,  tbey  devoled 
their  lives;  and  each  commAhder,  departing  to  Ma  atatfon^ 
maintained  All  night  a  vigilant  Md  anxiMfc  wAtch  on  tihe 
rampart.  The  emperor,  and  some  faithful  companions,  en- 
tered the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to 
be  converted  into  a  mosch ;  and  devoudy  beeeived,'  with  tears 
and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion.  He  re* 
posed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which  resounded  with 
cries  and  lamentations;  solicited  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he 
might  have  injured  ;••  and  mounted  oh  holrseback  to  vtsit 
the  guards^  and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Hie  dia^* 

55  I  am  afraid  that  thi^  discourse  was  composed  by  I^hraiKa  himself:  and 
k  smells  so  grossly  of  the  sermon  and  the  convent  that  I  almost  doubt  whether 
it  was  pronounced  by  Constantine.  Leonardus  assigns  him  another  speecb»  in 
which  he  addresses  himself  more  respectfully  to  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 

56  This  abasement,  which  devotion  has  sometimes  cxtbrted  from  dymg 
princes,  is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  6f  the  forgiveness  of  injul^s : 
n  U  more  easy  to  forgive  490  times,  than  once  toask  pirdon  of  ah  ihftrtdt. 
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trete  and  fall  of  the  laM  Constamine  are  ttkoit  gtbHoUl  thaft  CUkf. 
the  long  proaperity  of  the  Byzantine  Ciassars.  ^^jr\ 

In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  assailant  thay  ^ometikhes  ^^  ^^^ 
succeed;  but  in  this  great  Abd  general  attack,  the  niilitafy  ral  asss^ult, 
judgment  and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  ^^^^' 
him  to  expett  dlie  moMitig)  the  ihemorable  tVirenty-liii\th  d^ 
May,  in  die  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-thihl  yt^ar  of  the 
Chrtedati  dsra*  The  preceding  night  had  been  strehUoUsl^ 
ctnplbyed:  the  trdops,  the  cannon^  and  the  fastines,  wtH 
luivtoced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  in  hiany  J^arts  j>H> 
aented  a  aibooth  and  level  |)stesage  tb  the  bfeach;  afid  hi^ 
fourscore  gallies  almbst  touehed  with  the  prows  and  theit 
taduigi4addeir6,  the  less  defei^sible  walls  of  the  harbouti 
UMer  pain  t>lr  death,  silehce  Was  enjbined:  but  the  physic 
callAWH  t>f  motion  and  toUnd  are  not  obedient  to  discipli&e 
or  fear;  each  individual  might  ^upt^tebs  his  voice  and  ihti^ 
mA^  hk  foiQ^teps;  bVit  the  march  and  laboUr  of  thousandft 
must  inevitably  prodtite  a  stfange  cottfusioh  Of  dis^ohaht 
clam'out%,  whith  reached  the  ears  bf  the  Watchmeh  of  th€ 
towem.  At  day-break,  without  the  custbmary  si^id  of  t&€ 
mbming  gun^  die  Turks  assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and  lands 
and  the  similitude  of  a  twined  ot  twisted  tht^ad  has  be^ft  ^ 
applied  to  the  tlosenes^  and  c#ntihuity  of  their  lihe  of  at» 
cadt/^  The  foremost  ranks  eohftisted  of  the  teftise  of  did 
host,  a  voluntary  crowd  who  fought  without  bt-der  or  coin* 
maud;  of  die  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of  peasant! 
and  vagrantIS)  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp  in  thft 
Uilid  hope  of  plunder  and  mart3^dom.  The  coihmoh  im^ 
piik^  drove  diem  onwards  to  the  wall:  the  most  audacious 
to  cfimb  were  instandy  precipitated;  and  not  a  dart,  not  H 
bullet,  of  the  Christians,  was  idly  Wasted  on  the  accumula« 
ted  throng.  But  their  stt*engdi  And  ammunition  were  ex- 
haiisted  in  this  laborious  defence:  the  ditch  was  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain;  they  supported  the  footsteps  of  their 
cbrnpanions;  and  of  diis  devoted  vanguard,  the  death  Wad 
more  serviceable  than  the  life.  Under  their  respective  ba« 
dwwsand  sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were 
buccesaiveiy  kd  to  the  charge:  their  progress  was  various 
and  doubtfbl;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two  hours,  the  Greeka 


^  Besides  the  10,000  f^OAris,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  Dilcas  nwnr 
ken  ia  this  general  sssaxdt  250,000  Turks,  tK)th  horse  stnd  foot. 
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CHAP,  still  maintained,  and  improved  their  advantage;  and  the 
^^y}}^'  voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to 
achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country* 
In  that  fatal  moment,  the  Janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback,  with  an 
iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge  of  their 
valourc  hu  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  domestic 
troops  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasions;  and  the 
tide  of  battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and  eye* 
His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted  behind  the 
line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish;  and  if  danger  was 
in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear,  of 
the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned 
in  the  martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  ataballs ;  and 
experience  has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  operation  of 
sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits, 
will  act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the  elo- 
quence of  reason  and  honour.  From  the  lines,  the  gallies, 
and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  on  all  sides; 
and  the  camp  and  city, the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  involv« 
ed  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the 
final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
single  combats  of  the  heroes  of  history  or  fable,  amuse  our 
fancy  and  engage  our  affections:  the  skilful  evolutions  of  war 
may  inform  the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though  per- 
"nicious,  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odious  pictures  of 
a  general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and  horror,  and  confusion  ; 
nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  and  a 
thousand  miles,  to  delineate  a  scene,  of  which  there  could  be 
no  spectators,  and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were  inca- 
pable of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Jus- 
tiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain,  ap- 
palled the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels 
were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  cit}%  As  he  withdrew  from 
his  station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived 
and  stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "  Your  wound,*' 
exclaimed  Palaeologus,  ^^  is  slight ;  the  danger  is  pressing ; 
"  your  presence  is  necessary;  aud  whidier  will  you  retire ? 
"  I  will  retire,''  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  "  by  the  same 
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**  road  which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks ;"  and  at  these  CHAP, 
words  he  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the  LXVIII. 
inaer  wall*  By  this  pusillanimous  act,  he  stained  the  ho- 
nours of  a  military  life  ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  surviv- 
ed in  Galata,  or  the  isle  of  Chios,  were  embittered  by  his 
own  and  the  public  reproach/*  His  example  was  imitated 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence 
began  to  slacken  when  the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoub- 
led vigour.  The  number  of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps 
an  hundred,  times  superior  to  that  of  the  Christians':  the 
double  walls  were  reduced  by  the  cannon  to  an  heap  of  ruins: 
in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some  places  must  be  found 
more  easy  of  access,  or  more  feebly  guarded ;  and  if  the 
besiegers  could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city 
was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  who  deserved  the  sults^n's 
reward  was  Hassan  the  Janizary,  of  gigantic  stature  and 
strength.  With  his  scymetar  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler 
in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  outward  fortification :  of  the 
thirty  Janizaries,  who  were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen 
perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve 
companions  had  reached  the  summit ;  the  giant  was  preci- 
pitated from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was 
again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  But  his 
success  had  proved  that  the  achievement  was  possible :  the 
wails  and  towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a  swarm  of 
Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground^ 
were  overwhelmed  by  encreasing  multitudes.  Amidst  these 
multitudes,  the  emperor,'^  who  accomplished  all  the  duties 
of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen,  and  finally  lost. 
The  nobles,  who  fought  round  his  person,  sustained  till 

58  In  die  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniani,  Phranza  expresses  his 
own  {i^Ung^  and  those  of  the  public.  For  9oine  private  reasons,  he  is  treated 
^rilk  mote  tenitjr  and  respect  by  Ducas :  but  the  words  of  Leonardus  Chiensis 
express  bis  strong  and  recent  indignation,  glorise  salmis  suique  oblitus.  In  thti 
whole  series  of  their  Eastern  policy,  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  were  always 
MWpected*  and  often  gtnlty. 

59  Ducas  kills  him  with  two  blows  of  Turkish  sokliers;  Chalcocondyliet 
'vroands  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gate.  The  grief  of 
l^waass  carrying  him  among  the  enemy,  escapes  from  the  precise  image  of 
lak death ;  hot  we  may,  withont  flattery,  apply  these  noble  lines  of  Dtyden : 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field ; 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 
Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath. 
There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length. 
With  his  Cnce  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged. 
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OKA?*  tfc^ifi  iMt  hr^at^i  tbp  honqur^ble  nam^s  of  Pal^Iofiis  ^^d 
.^^^^^'.  Cwat^cu»dne :  hU  moupiful  exclamation  was  heard,  "  Cann 
^*  QPt  there  be  foun4  a  ChristiaR  to  cut  off  my  he^d  ?"••  and 
hi9  laBt  fear  was  thgt  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Death  of   infidels.*^    Thc  prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away 
tor  C^'  ^^  purple :  amidst  the  tumalt  he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand, 
ttantine      ^^  bis  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 
Logiu.*       After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  were  no  more:  the 
Greeks  fled  towards  the  city ;  and  many  were  pressed  and 
atiied  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The 
victorious  Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner 
wall ;  and  as  they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon 
joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phenar 
on  the  side  of  the  harbour."^  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit, 
^hout  two  thousand  Christians  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but 
avarice  soon  prevailed  over  cruelty ;  and  the  victors  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  should  immediately  hav^  given  quar- 
ter if  the  valour  of  the  emperor  and  his  chosen  banda  ha4 
not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition  in  every  pa^rt  of 
Loo  of  the  the  capitaL     It  was  thus,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days^ 
empire.      ^^^  Constantii^ople,  which  had  defied  the  power  of  Choa- 
roes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irretriev^hly  subdued 
by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  second.  Her  empire  oi|ly  had 
'  been  subverted  by  the  Latins :  her  religion  was  tranapled 
in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors.^^ 
The  Turks     The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing ;  y^ t  such 
cnner  and   ^^  ^j^^  extent  of  Constantinople,  that  the  more  distant  quar? 
Conscaii-    ters  might  prolong  some  moments  the  happy  ignorance  of 
*"'^'      theiir  ruin.*^    But  in  the  general  consternation,- in  the  feel- 
ings of  selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thmuier 

6&  Spofidmnus  (  A .  D .  1453,  Ho  •  10),  vfho  has  hopes  of  his  salvat)on»  wishes 
to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

61  Leonatdus  Chiensis  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks»  had  tbey 
haown  the  emperor,  would  have  laboured  to  save  and  secure  a  c^tive  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  sultan. 

62  Cantemir,  p.  96.  The  Christian  ships  in  the  moudi  of  the  hafboox*  had 
ianbed  and  retanled  this  naval  attack. 

63  Chalcocondyles  most  absurdly  supposes,  that  Constantinople  was  sacked 
hf  the  Asiatics  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy ;  and  the  gram* 
marians  of  the  xvth  century  are  happy  to  melt  down  the  uncouth  appeU»npn 
of  Turks,  into  the  more  classical  name  of  Teucri. 

64  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  the  celebradon  of  a  festival,  so 
vast  was  the  city,  and  so  careless  were  the  inhabUants,  that  much  time  elapsed 
before  the  distant  quarters  knew  that  they  were  captives  (Herodotus,  1.  i.  c. 
191),  and  Usher  (  Aunal.  p.  Td),  who  has  quoted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
ft  passage  of  similar  import. 
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of  the  assault,  a  sleepless  night  and  morning  must  have  elap-  chap. 
sed ;  nor  can  I  bielieve  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awa-  LXViii. 
kened  by  the  Janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber. 
On  the  assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  con-  »^ 
vents  were  instantly  deserted;  and  the  trembling  inhabitants 
flocked  together  in  the  streets,  like  an  herd  of  timid  animals ; 
as  if  accumulated  weakness  could  be  productive  of  strength, 
or  in  the  vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd,  each  individual 
might  be  safe  and  invisible.  From  every  part  of  the  capital, 
they  flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia :  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  the  sanctuary^  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and 
lower  galleries,  were  filled  with  the  multitude  of  fathers  and 
husbands,  of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and 
relipous  virgins :  the  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and 
they  sought  protection  from  the  sacred  dome,  which  they 
had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and  polluted  edifice.  . 
Their  confidence  was  founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  en- 
thusiast or  impostor ;  that  one  day  the  Turksi  woidd  enter 
Constantinople,  and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  column 
of  Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia :  but  that  this 
would  be  the  term  of  their  calamities :  that  an  angel  would 
descend  from  heaven,  with  ^  sword  in  his  hand,  and  would 
deliver  the  empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor 
man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column.  *^  Take  this  sword,'* 
would  he  say,  **  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord."  At 
these  animating  words,  the  Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and 
the  victorious  Romans  would  drive  them  from  the  West, 
and  from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It 
is  on  this  occasion,  that  Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and  much 
truth,  upbraids  the  discord  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
"  Had  that  angel  appeared,"  exclaims  the  historian,  "  had 

*  he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes  if  you  would  consent 

*  to  the  union  of  the  church,  even  then,  in  that  fatal  mo- 
"  ment,  you  would  have  rejected  your  safety  or  have  de- 
**  ccired  your  God.**** 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy  angel,  the  Captivity 
doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  the  Turks  encounter-  q^^^ 

65  This  Kvely  description  is  extracted  from  Ducas  (c.  39),  who  two  years 
afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  prince  of  Lesbos  to  the  sultan  (c.  44). 
TiU  l^esboe  was  subdued  in  1463  (Phranza,  I.  iii.  c.  27),  that  island  must  have 
been  fuU  of  the  fugitives  of  Constantinople^  who  delighted  to  repeat,  perhapa 
to  adorn,  the  tale  of  their  misery. 

YOL*  VIII*  X 
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CHAP,  ed  no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  employed  in  se* 
^^J}\  lecting  and  securing  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  Youth, 
beauty,  and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  attracted  their  choice ; 
and  the  right  of  property  was  decided  amoiig  themselves  by 
a  prior  seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority 
of  command.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male  captives 
were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  gir** 
dies.  The  senators  were  linked  with  their  slaves ;  the  pre- 
lates with  the  porters  of  the  church ;  and  young  men  of  a 
plebeian  class,  with  noble  maids,  whose  faces  had  been  in- 
visible to  the  sun  and  their  nearest  kindred.  In  this  com- 
mon captivity,  the  ranks  of  society  were  confounded ;  the 
ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder ;  and  the  inexorable  soldier 
was  careless  of  the  father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the^mother^ 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  children.  The  loudest  in  their 
waitings  Were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from  the  altar  with 
naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and  dishevelled  hair : 
and  we  -should  piously  believe  that  few  could  be  tempted  to 
prefer  the  vigils  of  the  haram  to  those  of  the  monastery.  Of 
these  unfortunate  Greeks,  of  these  domestic  animals,  whole 
strings  were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets ;  and  as  the 
conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey,  their  trem- 
bling pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.  At  the 
same  hour,  a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in  all  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces  and  habitationa  of  the  ca- 
pital ;  nor  could  any  place,  however  sacred  or  sequestered, 
protect  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  Greeks.  Above 
sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted  people  were  transported  from 
the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet ;  exchanged  or  sold  according 
to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their  masters,  and  dispersed  in 
reniote  servitude  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Among  these  we  niay  notice  some  remarkable  char- 
acters. The  historian  Phranza,  first  chamberlain  and  princi** 
pal  secretary,  was  involved  with  his  family  in  the  common 
lot.  After  suffering  four  months  the  hardships  of  slavery, 
he  recovered  his  freedom;  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured 
to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife  f]x>m  the  tnir  bashi  or 
master  of  the  horse ;  but  his  two  children,  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  beauty,  had  been  siezed  for  the  use  of  Mahomet 
himself*  The  daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  seraglio,  per- 
haps a  virgin :  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  pre. 
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temd  death  to  infamy,  and  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  the  -9^^^- 
royal  lover/*  A  deed  thus  inhuman,  cannot  surely  be  ex-  v>-v^^ 
piated  by  the  taste  and  libendit}^  with  which  he  released  a 
Grecian  matron,  and  her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a  La- 
tin ode  from  Philelphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife  in  that  no- 
ble family.*^  The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have 
been  most  sensibly  gratified  by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  le-^ 
gate  5  but  the  dexterity  of  cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the  search, 
and  he  escaped  from  Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit/^  The  chain 
and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbour  was  still  occupied  by 
the  Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.  They  had  signa-  . 
lised  their  valour  in  the  siege ;  they  embraced  the  moment 
of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish  mariners  were  dissipated  in  the 
pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was 
covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable  cro\Vd:  but  the 
means  of  transportation  were  scanty :  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  selected  their  countrymen ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fairest  promises  of  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata 
evacuated  their  houses,  and  embarked  with  their  most  pre- 
cious effects. 

I;i  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  historian  is  con-  Amount  of 
denmed  to  repeat  the  tale  of  uniform  calamity ;  the  same  ^^  ^^ ' 
elFects  must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions ;  and  when 
those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  controul,  small, 
alas !  is  the  difference  between  civilized  and  savage  man. 
Amidst  the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the 
Turks  are  not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  4 

of  Christian  blood:  but  according  to  their  maxims  (the 
maxims  of  antiquity),  the  lives  of  the  vanquished  were  for- 
feited ;  and  the  legitimate  reward  of  the  copqueror  was  de- 
rived from  the  service,  the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  cap- 

66  See  Phnuiza,  I.  iii.  c.  20, 21.  His  expressions  are  positive :  Ameras  sad. 
nanti  jug^ulavit ....  volebat  enim  eo  turpiter  et  nefarie  abuti.  Me  miserum 
et  infelicem.  Yei  he  could  only  learn  from  report,  the  bloody  or  impure  scenes 
tfaaf  weie  acted  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  seraj^lio. 

67  See  Tiraboschi  (tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  290.)  and  Lancelot  (Mem.  de  I'Aca- 
dentte  des  Inscriptsons,  tom.  x.  p.  718).  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  how  he 
ODidd  prmiie  the  poblic  enemy,  whom  he  ao  often  reviles  as  the  most  corrupt 
and  inhmnan  of  tyrants. 

68  The  Commentaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose^  that  he  craftily  placed  his  car- 
dinal's hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse  which  was  cut  off  and  exposed  in  triumph, 
while  the  legate  himself  was  bought  and  delivered,  as  a  captive  of  no  value. 
The  great  Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape  with  new  adventures,  which  he 
nppresfied  (says  Spondanus^  A.  D.  1453,  No.  15.)  in  hi&  own  letters,  lest  he 
ihottid  lose  the  merit  and  reward  of  suffering  for  Christ. 
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CHAP,  tives  of  both  sexes/^  The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had 
LXVlli.  Yy^Q^  granted  by  the  sultan  to  his  victorious  troops:  and  the 
rapine  of  an  hour  is  more  productive  than  the  industry  of 
years.  But  as  no  regular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil, 
the  respective  shares  were  not  determined  by  merit ;  and 
the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the  followers  of 
the  camp,  who  had  declined  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  battle. 
The  narrative  of  their  depredations  could  not  afford  either 
amusement  or  instruction :  the  total  amount,  in  the  last  po* 
verty  of  the  empire,  has  been  valued  at  four  millions  of  du- 
cats ;^®  and  of  this  sum  a  small  part  was  the  property  of  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the  merchants 
of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners,  the  stock  was  improved  in 
quick  and  perpetual  circulation:  but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks 
were  displayed  in  the  idle  ostentation  of  palaces  and  ward- 
robes, or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots  and  old  coin, 
lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  profanation  and  plunder  of  the  monaste- 
ries and  churches,  excited  the  most  tragic  complaints.  The 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second 
firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  throne  of  the 
glory  of  God,^*  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  ages;  and 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sai- 
cerdotal  ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  converted '  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  After  the  divine  images  had  been  strip- 
ped of  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a  pcpfane  eye,  the  can* 
vass,  6r  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod  un- 
der foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables,  or  the  kitchen,  to  the 
vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated  however 
from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  had  sustain- 
ed from  the  guilty  Catholic,  might  be  inflicted  by  the  zeal- 
ous Musulman  on  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  Periiaps,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  ob- 

69  Busbequius  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the  rights  of  w»r, 
and  the  use  of  slavery,  among  the  ancients  and  the  Turks  (de  Legat.  Turcic&, 
epist.  Hi.  p.  161). 

70  Thir^  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leancbivius(Chalc6condylesa 
1.  viii.  p.  211),  but  in  the  distribution  to  Venice,  Genoa>  Florence,  and  Anco- 
na,  of  50,  30, 20,  and  15,000  ducats,  I  suspect  that  a  figure  has  been  dropt. 
Even  with  the  restitution,  the  foreign  property  would  scarcely  exceed  one- 
four  h. 

71  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phranza  (I.  iii.  c.  17). 
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^serve,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  CQuld  CHAP, 
not  be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  supply  J^^^^XJIL 
of  visions  «ndf  miracles  would  speedily  be  renewed  by  th^ 
craft  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  He  will 
more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
which  were  destroyed  or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion; 
one  hmidred  and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to 
have  disappeared;^^  ten  volumes  might' be  purchased  for  a 
'^iilgle  ducat;  and  the  same  ignominious  price,  too  hig^  per<- 
haps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included  the  whole  works  of 
Aristc^tle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the  science 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with  plea- 
sure, that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  Ger- 
man town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides  the  havoc  of 
time  and  barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour^*  of  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  Mahomet 
May^  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  till  JJ^y^^^'^* 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day ;  when  the  sultan  hitnself  phia,  the 
passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  P****^* 
attended  by  his  vizirs,  bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom 
(says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dex- 
terous as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  batde  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of 
ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror'*  gazed  with  satisfaction 
and  wonder  on  the  strange  though  splendid  appearance  of 
the  domes  and  padaces,  so  .dissimilar  from  the  style  of  Ori- 
ental architecture.  In  the  hippodrome,  or  atmeidan^  his  eye 
was  attracted  by  the  twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents ; 
and,  as  atrial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron 
mace  or  batde-axe  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters,^' 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  were  the  idols  or  talismans 
of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  entered  the  dome :  and  such  was  his 
jealous  regard  for  that  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  ob- 

72  See  Ducas  (c.  43),  and  an  epistle,  July  15th,  1453,  from  Lauras  Quiri- 
nos  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  de  Graecis,  p.  192.  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
library). 

73  The  Julian  Calendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from  midnight, 
was  ase4  at  Constantinople.  But  Ducas  seems  to  understand  the  natural  hours 
from  sun-rise. 

74  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  329.  and  the  Pandects  of  Leunclavius. 
p.  448. 

75  1  have  had  occasion  (vol.  ii.  p.  333.)  to  mention  this  curious  relic  of 
Gneciaji  antiquity.  ^ 
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I 

CHAP,  serving  a  zealous  Mosulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  mar* 
ble  pavement,  he  admonished  him  with  his  scymctar,  that, 
if  tlfe  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the  soldiprs^  the 
public  and  private  buildings  had  been  re*served  for  the  prince. 
By  his  command  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church  was 
transformed  into  a  mosch:  the  rich  and  portable  instruments 
of  superstition  had  been  removed  ;'^  the  crosses  were  thrown 
down ;  and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and 
mosaics,»«vere  washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to  a  state 
of  naked  simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing 
Friday,  the  muezin  or  crier  ascended  the  most  lofty  turret, 
and  proclaimed  the  ezan^  or  public  invitation  in  the  name  of 
God  and  his  prophet ;  the  imam  preached ;  and  Mahomet 
the  second  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing oil  the  great  altar,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so 
lately  been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Caesars.'^  From 
St.  Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august,  but  desolate,  man- 
sion of  an  hundred  successors  of  the  great  Constantine ;  but 
which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alt5%  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
.  greatness,  fgrced  itself  on  his  mind ;  and  he  repeated  an  ele- 
gant distich  of  Persian  pocty  :  "  The  spider  has  wove  his 
"  web  in  the  Imperial  palace ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her 
"  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab.''^^ 
HUbeha-  Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  seem 
Grcclu.  *  complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constantine  ; 
whetlier  he  had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  Two  Janizaries  claimed  the  honour  and  reward  - 
of  his  death :  the  body,  under  an  heap  of  slain,  was  disco- 
vered by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes :  the 
Greeks  acknowledged  with  tears  the  head  of  their  late  em- 
peror ;  and,  after  exposing  the  bloody  trophy/"  Mahomet 

76  Wc  are  obliged  to  Cantcmir  (p.  102.)  for  the  Turkish  account  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Sophias  so  bitterly  deplored  by  Phranza  and  Ducas.  It  is 
amiuing  enough  to  observe,  in  what  opposite  lights  the  same  object  appears 
to  a  Musulman  and  a  Christian  eye. 

77  This  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in  the  original,  derives  new  beauties 
from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  repeated,  in  the  sack  of  Car- 
thage, the  famous  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same  generous  feeling  carried  fhm 
mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the  future. 

7B  I  cannot  believe  with  Ducas  (see  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1453,  No.  13),  that 
Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia,  8cc.  the  heatl  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  he 
would  surely  content  himself  with  a  trophy  less  inhuman . 
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bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honours  of  a  decent  funeral.  Af«  CHAP, 
tcr  iSs  decease,  Lucas  Notaras,  great  duke/*  and  first  mi-  ^*^"  • 
nisterof  the  empire,  was  the  most  important  prisoner*  When 
he  oflered  his  person  and  his  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne^-  "  And  why/'  said  the  indignant  sultan,  *'  did  you 
"not  employ  these  treasures  in  the  defence  of  your  prince 
**  and  country  ?"  "  They  were  yours/'  answered  the  slave^ 
"  God  had  reserved  them  for  your  hands/'  "  If  he  reserv- 
"ed  them  for  me/'  replied  the  despot,  "how  have  you  pre- 
<^  sumed  to  withhold  them  so  long  by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  re* 
"sistance  ?"  The  great  duke  alleged  the  obstinacy  of  the 
stilingers,  and  some  secret  encouragement  from  the  Turk- 
ish vizir  i  and  from  this  perilous  interview,  he  was  at  length 
dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  protection.  Ma^ 
hornet  condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a  venerable  princess 
oppressed  with  sickness  and  grief;  and  his  consolation  for 
her  misfortunes  was  in  the  most  tender  strain  of  humanity 
and  filial  reverence.  A  similar  clemency  was  extended  to 
the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  several  were  ransom- 
ed at  his  expense ;  and  during  some  days  he  declared  him- 
self the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people.  Buttlie 
scene  was  soon  changed ;  and  before  his  departure,  the  hij>- 
podrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his  noblest  captives. 
His  perfidious  cruelty  is.  execrated  by  the  Christians :  they 
adorn  with  the  colours  of  heroic  martyrdom  the  execution 
of  the  great  duke  and  his  two  sons ;  and  his  death  is  ascrib- 
ed to  the  generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the 
tyrant's  lust.  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt  an  unguard- 
ed word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and  Italian  succour : 
such  treason  may  be  glorious ;  but  the  rebel  who  bravely 
ventures,  has  jusdy  forfeited,  his  life ;  nor  should  we  blame 
a  ccmqueror  for  destroying  the  enemies  whom  he  can  no 
longer  trust.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  victorious  sul- 
tan returned  to  Adrianople ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and  hol- 
low embassies  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed  their 
^proaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  and  desolate,  without* 

79  Phranza  was  the  penonal  enemy  of  the  great  duke ;  nor  coald  time,  or 
death,  or  hb  own  retreat  to  a  monaitery,  extort  a  feeling  of  sympathy  or  for- 
giveness. Diuas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  the  martyr ;  Chalcocondyles  it 
aeufeer,  but  we  are  indebted  to  him  foi-  the  bint  of  the  Greek  con^iracy . 
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CHAP,  a  prince  or  a  people.  But  sKe  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the 
LXVIII.  incomparable  situation  which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis 
Herepeo-  ®^  *  ST^at  empire;  and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever 
pies  and  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.  Bouraa  and 
^^ji.  Adrianople,  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into 
mo^.  provincial  towns;  and  Mahomet  the  second  established  his 
own  residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  same  com- 
manding spot  which  had  been  chosen  by  Constantine."*  The 
fortifications  of  Galata,  which  might  aiFord  a  shelter  to  the 
Latins,  were  prudendy  destroyed ;  but  the  damage  of  the 
Turkish  cannon  was  soon  repaired;  and  before  the  month 
.  .  of  August,  great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the 
restoration  of  the  walls  of  the  capital.  As  the  entire  property 
of  the  soil  and  buildings,  whether  public  or  private,  or  pro« 
fismc  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred  to  the  conqueror,  he 
first  separated  a  space  of  eight  furlongs  from  the  point  of  the 
triangle  for  the  establishment  of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It 
is  here,  in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  grand  signor  (as 
he  has  been  emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears  to 
reign  over  Europe  and  Asia;  but  his  person  on  the  shbres 
of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be  secure  from  die  insults 
of  an  hostile  navy.'  In  the  new  character  of  a  mosch,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  endowed  with  an  ample  reve* 
nue,  crowned  with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  and  fountains,  for  the  devotion  and  refreshment  of 
the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imitated  in  Aejami  or 
royal  moschs;  and  the  first  of  these  was  built,  by  Mahomet 
himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  holy  aposdes  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Greek  emperors.  On  the  third  day  after 
die  conquest,  the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub  or  Job,  who  had  fallen 
in  the  first  siege  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed  in  a  vision:  and 
it  is  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  martyr,  that  the  new  sultans 
are  girded  with  the  sword  of  empire.'^  Constantinople  no 
Icfnger  appertains  to  the  Roman  historian;  nor  shall  I  enu- 

80  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  foundations,  sm 
Cantetnir  (p.  102..  .109.)  Ducas  (c  42.)  with  Thevenot,  Toumefort,  and  the 
rest  of  our  modem  travellers.  From  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  greatneiis,  popu* 
Iation»  &c.  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  empire  ( Abreg^  de  I'Histoire 
Ottotnane,  torn.  i.  p.  16  ..21.)  we  may  learn,  that  in  the  year  1586,  the  Mos- 
lems were  less  numerous  m  the  capital  than  the  Chrntians,  or  even  the  Jews. 

81  The  TurM,  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abou  Ayub,  is  described  and  en- 
{[ravedin  the  Tableau  General  de  I'Emphre  Ottoman  (Paris  1787»  in  iai^ 
folio),  a  work  of  less  use,  perhaps,  than  magnificence  (torn.  i.  p.  305, 306). 
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meiate  the  civil  aad  religious  edifices  that  were  profaned  or  CHAP, 
erected  by  its  Turkish  masteitl:  the  population  was  speedily  ^^^^^^ 
renewed;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  five  thousand 
families  of  Anatolia  and  Aomania  had  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate,  which  enjoined  them  under  pain  of  death,  to  oc- 
cupy their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The  throne  of 
Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of  his 
Moslem  subjects:  but  his  rational  policy  aspired  to  collect 
the  remnant  of  the  Greeks;  and  they  returned  in  crowds  as 
soon  as  they  were  assured  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  their*  religion.  In  the  election  and  in- 
vestiture of  a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine 
court  was  revived  and  imitated*  With  a  mixture  of  satis* 
faction  and  horror,  they  beheld  the  sultan  on  his  dirone ; 
who  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or 
pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  ecclesiastical  office;  who 
conducted  the  patriarch  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  present- 
ed  him  with  an  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the 
vizirs  and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which  had  been 
allotted  for  his  residence.'^  The  churches  of  Constantinople 
were  shared  between  the  two  religions:  their  limits  were 
marked;  and,  till  it  was  infringed  by  Selim  the  grandson  of 
Mahomet,  the  Greeks  ^^  enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  bene- 
fit of  this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the  ministers  of 
the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of  the  sultan, 
the  Christian  advocates  presumed  to  allege  that  this  division 
had  been  an  act,  not  of  generosity,  but  of  justice;  not  a  con- 
cession, but  a  compact;  and  that  if  one  half  of  the  city  had 
been  taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had  surrendered  on 
the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The  original  grant  had 
indeed  been  consumed  by  fire:  but  the  loss  was  supplied  by 
the  testimony  of  three  aged  Janizaries  who  remembered  the 
transaction;  and  their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the   ' 

82  Phranza,  (l.iii.c.  191)  relates  the  ceremony,  which  has  possibly  been 
adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Latms.  The  fact  is 
confirmed  by  Emanuel  Mala;tus,  who  wrote,  in  vulgar  Greek,  the  History  of 
the  Fatriarehs  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  wsertediu  the  Turco-Graecia 
of  Crusius  (I.  V.  p.  106...184).  But  the  most  patient  reader  will  not  believ« 
that  Mahoinct  adopted  the  Catholic  form,  "  Sancu  Trinitas  quae  mihi  dona* 
▼it  imperium  te  in  patrtarcham  novie  Homae  deligit.'* 

83  From  the  Turoo-Graecia  of  Cruuus,  &c.  Spondantts  (A.  D.  1453,  No. 
31.  1458,  No.  16  )  describes  the  slavery  and  domestk:  quarrels  of  the  Greek 
chuich.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Gennadius,  threw  himself  in  despair, 
into  a  well. 

VOL*  viif.  Y 
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CHAP. '  opinion  of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  con* 
iXVUI.  g^jj^.  Qf  ^YiQ  history  of  the  times." 

Extinction       '^^^  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  kingdoni  in  Eu- 
of  the  Im-  rope  and  Asia  I  shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms;  but  the 
P^jjg^  *£    final  extinction  of  the  two  last  dynasties  "^  which  have  reign- 
Comncnus  ed  in  Constantinople,  should  terminate  the  decline  and  fall 
ologiu.    "  ^^  ^^^  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  The  despots  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,**  the  two  surviving  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Palaeologus,  were  astonished  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy* 
Hopeless  of  defence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble  Greeks 
who  adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Italy,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Ottoman  thunder.    Their  first  appre- 
hensions were  dispelled  by  the  victorious  sultan,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducats;  and 
while  his  ambition  explored  the  continent  and  the  islands  in 
search  of  prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven 
years.    But  this  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  discord,  and 
,   misery.    The  hexamilioriy  the  rampart  of  ^e  isthmus,  so 
.  often  raised  and  so  often  subverted,  could  not  long  be  de- 
fended by  three  hundred  Italian  archers:  the  keys  of  Co- 
rinth were  seized  by  the  Turks:  they  returned  from  their 
summer  excursions  with  a  train  of  captives  and  spoil;  and 
the  complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks  were  heard  with  in- 
difference and  disdain.    The  Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of 
shepherds  and  robbers,  filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and 
murder:  the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous  and  hu- 
miliating aid  of  a  neighbouring  bashaw;  and  when  he  had 
quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons  inculcated  the  rule  of  their 

84  Cantemir  (^.  101.. .105.)  insists  on  the  unanimous. consent  of  the  Turk- 
ish historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  andarg^ues,  that  they  would  not  have 
violated  the  truth  to  diminis'h  their  national  glory,  since  it  is  esteemed  more 
honourable  to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by  composition.  But,  1. 1  doubt  this 
consent,  since  he  quotes  no  particular  historian,  and  the  Turkish  Annals  of 
Leunclavius  affirm,  without  exception,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople 
/erwm(p.  329).  2.  The  same  argument  may  be  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  times,  who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honoiuablc  and  salu- 
tary treaty.  Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the  Christiana. 

85  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comncni  of  Trebizond,  see  Ducange 

!Fam  .Byzant.  p.  195.)  for  the  last  Palaeologi,  the  same  accurate  antiquarian 
p.  344. 347, 348).    The  Palaeologi  of  Montferrat  were  not  extinct  till  the 
next  century ;  but  they  had  foigotten  their  Greek  origm  and  kindred. 

86  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  ^1...30.)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Thomas  \  Ducaa 
(c.  44v  45.)ts  too  bxief.and  Chalcocondyles  (V.viii,  iz»  x.)  too  difiuaeanddigns- 
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fdtare  conduct.    Neither  the  ties  of  blood,  nor  this  oaths   CHAP, 
which  they  repeatedly  pledged  in  the  communion  and  before   ^^^  ^^^' 
the  altar,  nor  the  stronger  pressure  of  necessity,  could  re- 
concile or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels.    They  ravaged 
each  other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword :  the  alms  and 
succours  of  the  West  were  consumed  in  civil  hostility;  and 
their  power  was  only  exerted  in  savage  and  arbitrary  exe- 
cutions.   The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weaker  rival  in-  Loss  of  the 
Toked  their  supreme  lord ;  and,  in  the  season  of  maturity     /[^  d. 
and  revenge,  Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of  De-     1460 ; 
metrius,  and  marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible 
force.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of  Sparta.  "  You  arc  ; 
**  too  weak,*'  said  the  sultan,  "  to  control  this  turbulent  pro- 
**  vince:  I  will  take  your  daughterto  my  bed;  and  you  shall 
"  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  security  and  honour." 
Demetrius  sighed  and  obeyed;  surrendered  his  daughter 
and  his  castles;  followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and 
gon ;  and  received  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  Im- 
bros,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.    He  was  joined  the  next 
year  by  a  companion  of  misfortune,  the  last  of  the  Comne- 
HiAN  race,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  had  founded  a  new  empire  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.^^    In  the  progres  of  his  Anatolian  conquests, 
Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet  and  army  the  capital  of 
David,  who  presumed  to  style  himself  emperor  of  Tre- 
bizond;*'  and  the  negociation  was  comprised  in  a  short 
and  peremptory  question,  "  Will  you  secure  your  life  and 
**  treasures  by  resigning  j'our  kingdom  ?  or  had  you  rather 
"  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your  life  ?"  The  of  Trebi- 
fecble  Comnenus  was  subdued  by  his  owit  fears,  and  the  ex-     a.d. 
ample  of  a  Musulman  neighbour,  the  prince  of  Sinope,*^     1461. 

87  Sec  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chakocondyles  (I  ix.  p.  263  .. 
266.)  Ducas  (c.  45.)  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  27.)  and  Canten^ir  ('p.  107). 

88  Though  Toumefort  (torn.  iii.  lettrexvii.  p.  179.)  speaks  of  Trebizond  as 
mal  p6iipl6e,  Peyssoncl,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observer,  can  find  100,000  • 
inhabitants  (Commerce  dc  la  Mer  Noire,  toixi.  ii-  p.  72.  and  for  the  province, 
p.  53... 90).  Its  prosperity  and  trade  are  perjietually  disturbed  by  the  factious 
qoarrels  of  two  ooom  of  Janizaries,  in  one  of  wh'xh  30,000  Lazi  are  commonly 
enrolled  (Memoircs  de  Tort,  torn.  iii.  p.  16, 17). 

89  I&macl  Beg,  prince  of  Sinopc  or  Sinople,  was  possessed  (chiefly  from  his 
copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats  (Chalcocoml.  l.ix.  p.  258, 259). 
Pcyssonncl  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p  100  )  Ascribes  to  the  mo- 
dern city  60,000  inhabitants  This  account  seems  enormous ;  yet  it  is  by  trad- 
ing with  a  people  that  we  become  acquainted  with  their  wealth  and  nambers. 
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CHAP,  vihoy  on  a  similar  summons, had  yielded  a  fortified  city  with 

LXViii.  £^^  hundred  cannon  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers. 

"^  The  capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed  i 

and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transported  to  a  casde 
in  Romania:  but  on  a  slight  suspicion  of  corresponding  with 
the  Persian  king,  David,*  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  conqueror. 
Nor  could  the  namp  of  father  long  protect  the  unfortunate 
Demetrius  from  exile  and  confiscation;  his  abject  submis- 
sion moved  the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan;  his  fol- 
lowers were  transplanted  to  Constantinople ;  and  his  pover- 
ty was  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a 
monastic  habit  and  a  tardy  death  released  Palseologus  from 
an  earthly  master*  It  is  not  easy  to,  pronounce  whether  the 
*  servitude  of  Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of  his  brodier  Thomas,^' 
be  the  most  inglorious.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the 
despbt  escaped  to  Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  It^y,  with 
some  naked  adherents:  his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the 
head  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  entided  him  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Vatican;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a 
pension  of  six  thousand  ducats  from  th^  pope  and  cardinals. 
His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were  educated  in  Italy; 
but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his  enemies  and  burthensome 
to  his  friends,  was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and 
marriage.  A  title  was  his  sole  inheritance;  .and  that  inhe- 
ritance he  successively  sold  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Arra- 
gon.9'  During  his  transient  prosperity,  tharles  the  eighth 
was  ambitious  of  joining  the  empire  of  the  East  with  the 
kingdom  of  Naples:  in  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  ap- 

.   '  pellation  and  the  purple  of  Augustus :  the  Greeks  rejoiced, 

and  the  Ottoman  already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  chivalry.^'  Manuel  Palaeologus,  the  second  son,  was 

90  Spondanns  (from  Gobelin  Comment  Pii.  II.  1.  v.)  relates  the  arrival  and 
rercptjou  of  the  despot  T^umas  at  Rome  (A.  D.  1461,  No.  3). 

91  By  an  act  dated  A,  D.  1494,  Sent.  6  and  lately  transmitted  from  the 
,  archrves  of  ^\\e  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  despot  Andrew  Palae- 
ologus, rver\  in  j;  ihe  ?.!orea,  and  stipulaiir.g  some  private  advantages,  con- 
veys to  Charles  V'Ul.  kirg  c*  Franco  tl^c  einp>esof  Constantinople  and  Tre- 
bizond (Spondaii  us  A  D.  1495,  No. 2),  M.deFoncemagne(Mcm  del' Aca- 
demic des  Iuj<:ri prions,  tcm.  xvii.  p.  539.. .5T8.)  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on 
this  national  thle,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  copy  from  Rome. 

92  See  Philippe  de  Comlnes^l.  v;i.  c.  14.)  who  reckons  with  pleasure  the 
number  of  Greck^  who  were  prepared  wo  rise,  60  miles  of  an  easy  navIgution» 
eighteen  davs  jrurney  from  Valotsa  to  Constantinople,  &c.  On  tliis  occasion 
the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  by  tiie  pulicy  of  VeuicC' 
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tempted  to  revisit  his  native  country:  his  return  might  be  CHAP.* 
grateful,  and  could  not  be  dangerous  to  the  Porte:  he  was  ^^^1^^- 
maintained  at  Constantinople  in  safety  and  ease;  and  an 
honourable  train  of  Christians  and  Moslems  attended  him 
to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animals  of  so  generous  a 
nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  domestic  state,  the 
last  of  the  Imperial  race  must  be  ascribed  to  an  inferior 
kind:  he  accepted  from  the  sultan's  liberality  two  beautiful 
females;  and  his  surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit  suid  re- 
ligion of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  magnified  ^"cf  and 
in  its  loss:  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  however  Europe^ 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonoured  by  the  fall  of  the.  ^*?* 
Eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  re- 
vived, or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  cru- 
sades. In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  West, 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  entertained  at  Lisle  in  Flanders, 
ao  assembly  of  his  nobles ;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the 
feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and  feelings.^*  In 
the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic  Saracen  entered  the 
hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant,  with  a  casde  on  his  back: 
a  matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  wlas 
seen  to  issue  from  the  castle ;  she  deplored  her  oppression, 
and  accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions :  the  principal 
henud  of  the  golden  fleece  advanced,  bearing  on  his  fist  a 
live  pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry,  he 
presented  to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary  sumiiions, 
Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and 
powers  in  the  holy  war  against  the  Turks :  his  example  was 
imitated  by  die  barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly ;  they 
swore  to  God,  the  Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  xht  pheasant;  and 
their  particular  vows  were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  ge- 
neral sanction  of  their  oath.  But  the  performance  was  made 
to  depend  on  some  future  and  foreigi* contingency ;  and, 
during  twelve  years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  might  be  scrupuously,  and  perhaps  sincerely,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure.  Had  every  breast  glowed  with  the 

93  See  tlic  original  feast  in  OUvi«r  dc  la  Marche  (Memoires,  P.  i .  c.  29, 30), 
with  the  abstract  a;id  observations  of  M.  dc  St.  Palaye  (Memoires  sur  la  Che- 
valerie,  torn.  i.  P^  iii-  p.  182...  1B5).  The  peacock  and  the  pheafiant  were^ls- 
tiiiguished  as  royal  bir4s. 
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CHAP/  same  ardour ;  had  the  union  of  the  Christians  ccftreaponded 
y^r>r^^  ^*^  their  bravery ;  had  every  country,  from  Sweden  ^^  to 
Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion  of  cavalry  and  irifantrj-, 
of  men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that  Constantino- 
ple would  have  been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks  might 
have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the  Euphrates. 
But  the  secretar\'  of  the  emperor,  who  composed  every 
epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  iEneas  Sylvius,*'  a 
statesman  and  orator,  describes  from  his  own  experience  the 
repngPHUt  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom.  "  It  is  a  body,*' 
says  he,  "  widiout  an  head  ;  a  republic  without  laws  or  ma- 
"  gistrates.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty 
"  titles,  as  splendid  images ;  but  thq^  are  unable  to  com- 
"  mand,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey :  every  state  has  a 
*'  separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  interest. 
"  What  eloquence  could  unite  so ''many  discordant  and  hos- 
"  tile  powers  under  the  same  standard  ?  Could  they  be  as- 
"  sembled  in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of 
"  general  ?  What  order  could  be  maintained  ?..••  what  mili- 
**  tary  discipline  ?  Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an 
"  enormous  multitude  ?  Who  would  understand  their  va- 
"  rious  languages,  or  direct  their  stranger  and  incompatible 
**  manners  ?  What  mortal  could  reconcile  the  English  with 
"  the  French,  Genoa,  with  Arragon,  the  Germans  with  t^e 
"  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  If  a  small  nuniber  en- 
**  listed  in  the  holy  war,  they  must  be  overthrown  by  the  in- 
**  fidels ;  if  many,  by  their  own  weight  and  confusion." 
Yet  the  same  iEneas,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal 
i  throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  the  second,  devoted  his  life 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble  enthusi- 
asm; but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  Ancona  to  embark 
in  person  with  the  troops,  engagements  vanished  in  excu- 
ses; a" precise  day  was  adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term  ;  and 
his  effective  army  consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom 

94  It  was  found  by  an  actual  ennnieration,  that  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  Fin- 
land, contained  1,800,000  fighting  men,  and  consequently  were  far  more  po- 
pulous than  at  present. 

95  In  the  year  1454  Spondaniis  has  given,  from  ^Eneas  Sylvius*  a  ticw  of 
the  state  of  Europe,  enriched  wirh  his  own  cbrervations.  That  valuable  an- 
nalist, and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the  series  of  events  from  the  year 
1453  to  1481,  the  end  cf  Mahomet's  life,  and  of  this  chapter. 
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he  iras  obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  alms.   Re-   chap. 
gardless  of  futurity,  his  successors  and  the  powers  of  Italy  ^XViii. 
were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and  domestic  am- 
bition; and  the  distance  or  proximity  of  each  object  deter- 
mined, in  their  eyes,  its  apparent  magnitude.     A  more  en- 
larged view  of  their  interest  would  have  taught  them  to 
maintain  a  defensive  and  naval  war  against  the  common 
enemy;  and  the  support  of  Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Alba? 
nians,  might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the 
Turks  diffused  a  general  consternation ;  and  pope  Sixtus 
was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps,  when  the  storm  was  Death  of 
instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Mahomet  the  second,  in  ^*^<^"^** 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.^*    His  lofty  genius  aspired  to     A.  D. 
the  conquest  of  Italy :  he  was  possessed  of  a  strong  city  and  ^^y  3  '^ 
a  capacious  harbour;  and  the  same  reign  might  have  been  July  2. 
decorated  with  the  trophies- of  the  New  and  the  Ancient 

ROME.*^ 

96  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consalt  Giannone  (Istoria  Ci- 
vile, torn.  ill.  p.  449.. -455.)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
For  the  reign  and  conquest  of  Mahomet  II.  I  have  occasionally  used  the  Me- 
morie  Istoriche  dc  Monarch!  Ottomanni  di  Giovanni  Sagredo  ( Vcnezia,'l6r7', 
in  4to).  In  peace  and  war,  the  Turks  have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
vepuUk:  of  Venice.  Ail  her  dispatchea  and  archives  were  open  to  a  procura- 
tor of  St.  Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  ot-  style.  Yet 
he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels ;  he  is  ignoraat  of  their  language  and  manners ; 
and  his  narrative,  which  allows  only  seventy  pages  to  Mahomet  II.  (p.  69... 
140),  becomes  more  copious  and  authentic  as  he  approaches  the  years  1640 
and  1644,  the  term  of  the  histork:  labours  of  John  Sagredo. 

97  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  empir©,  I  shall 
briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers,  whose  names  and 
testimonies  have  been  successWely  repeated  in  this  work .  The  Greek  presses 
of  Aldus  and  the  Italians,  were  confined  to  the  classics  of  a  better  age ;  aiid 
the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopius,  Agathias,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Sec.  were 
pubUsbed  by  the  learned  diligence  of  the  Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  se« 
lies  (xxxvi  volumes  in  folio)  has  gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1648,  &c.)  from  the 
royal  press  of  the  Louvre,  with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic  ; 
bitt  tftie  Venetian  edition  (A.  D.  1729),  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is 
not  less  infenpr  in  correctness  than  in  magnificence  to  that  of  Paris.  The  me- 
rits of  the  French  editors  are  various ;  but  the  value  of  Anna  Comnena,  Cin- 
nanms,  Villefaardouin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  the  historical,  notes  of  Charles 
du  Fresne  du  Cange.  His  supplemental  works,  the  Greek  Glossary,  the  Con- 
flcantinopoiis  Christiana,  the  Familix  Byzantinae,  diffuse  'a  steady  light  over 
iIm  darknws  of  the  Lower  Empat, 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 

Siate  of  Rome  from  the  Tv)clfth  Century, m^.Temfiorai  Dominitm 
of  the  Pope8.»,.Sedition8  of  the  City. •..Political  Her eay  qf^r- 
nold  of  Br  e8cia»...  Restoration  of  the  RefiubUcm^The  Sepatora 
.•••Pride  of  the  Romans^.^^Their  TVam^^^They  are  deprived  of 
the  Election  and  Presence  of  the  Pofiesy  who  retire  to  Avignon. 
••••The  Jubilee ••••Xoble Fainilie 8  Of  Rome:,*Fevdofthe  Colon^ 
na  and  Vrsini. 

Chap.  IN  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 

^J^^™^  empire,  our  eye  is  invariably  fixed  on  the  royal  city,  which 
State  and   ^^  given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.     We  con- 
i;evolutions  template  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admiration,  at  length 
^  A.  D*'  y^'i^  pity,  always  with  attention ;  and  when  that  attention  is 
li^  *    diverted  from  the  Capitol  to  the  provinces,  they  are  consi- 
dered as  so  many  branchc3  which  have  been  successively - 
severed  from  the  Imperial  trunk.    The  foundation  of  a  se- 
cond Rome,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled 
the  historian  to  follow  the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and 
our  curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the  most  remote 
countries^of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes  and  the 
authors  of  the  long  decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy.    By 
the  conquest  of  Justinian,  we  have  been  recalled  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metro- 
polis ;  but  that  deliverance  was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an  Ag- 
gravation, of  servitude.  Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of 
her  trophies,  her  gods,  and  her  Caesars :  nor  was  the  Gotliic 
dominion  more  inglorious  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny 
"  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
a  religious  quarrel,  the  worship  of  images,  provoked  the 
Romans  to  assert  their  independence :  their  bishop  became 
the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  father  of  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  and  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  restored  hy 
Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still  decorate  the  singu- 
lar constitution  of  modem  Germany.     The  name  of  Rome 
must  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect:  the  climate 
(whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no  longer  the  same  :* 

I  The  Abb£  Dubos^  who,  with  less  genius  than  his  successor  Montesquieo, 

.   has  asserted  and  magniiled  the  iniiuence  •£  climate,  objects  to  himself  the 

degeneracy  of  the  Romans  and  Batayians.   To  the  first  Qf  these  examples  he 
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die  pority  of  blood  had  been  contaminated  through  a  thou-  CHAP, 
sand  channels;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her  ruins,  and  ^^^^• 
the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark  of  the  na- 
tional character*  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  exhibits 
some  scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I  dis- 
miss the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  re- 
volutions of  the  Roman  city,  which  acquiesced  un^er  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  popes  about  the  same  time  that 
Constantinople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,*  the  aera  of  the  The 
first  crusade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  the  me-  q^^^ 
tropolis  of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the  pope  and  the  em-  emperors 
peror,  who,  from  the  eternal  city,  derived  their  tide,  their  ^rJ^'"^ 
hcmoun,  and  the  right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion,  -.llOO. 
After  so  long  an  interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  re- 
peat that  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were 
chosen  beyond  the  Rhine  in  a  national  diet;  but  that  these 
princes  were  content  with  the  humble  names-  of  kings  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennine,  to  seek  their  Imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyber.^    At  some  distance  from  ^e  city,  their  approach 
W^a  saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people 
with  palms  and  crosses  ;  and  the  terrific  emblems  of  wolves 
and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles,  that  floated  in  the  military 
banners,  represented  the  departied  legions  and  cohorts  of 
the  republic.     The  royal  oath  to  makitain  the  liberties  of 
Rome  was  thrice  reiteirated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  on 
the  stsurs  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  distribution  of  a  customa- 
ry donative  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence  of  the  first 
Csesars.  In  the  church  of  St  Peter,  the  coronation  was  per- 
formed by  his  successor:  the  voice  of  God  was  confounded 
with  that  of  the  people  ;  and  the  public  consent  was  declared 

ffcplies*  1.  Thact  the  cbang;e  la  less  veal  than  apparent,  and  that  the  noodeMi 
Romans  prudently  conceal  in  themselves  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  2.  That  , 
the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of  Rome  have  sufiered  a  great  and  visible 
alteration  (Reflexions  siir  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  part.  ii.  sect.  16). 

2  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  I  would  advise  hhn 

to  iccollect  or  review  the  xlixth  chapter,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  this  History.        ' 

3  The  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  at  Rome,  more  especially  in  the 
xith  century,  is  best  represented  from  the  onginal  monuments  by  Muratori 
(Antiquitat.  Italiae medii  ^vi,  torn.  i.  dissertat.  it.  p.  99.  &c.)and  Cenni  (Mo* 
Dument.  Domin.  Pontif.  torn.  ii.  diss.  vi.  p.  261.),  the  latter  of  whom  I  only 
know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Schmidt  (Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p. 
335.  .566). 

VOL.  Vin.  Z  ,     or^rTlf> 
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QHAP.  in  the  acclamations  of,  *^  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
LXIX.  44  ^jj^  pQpg ;  Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord  the  emperor! 
*^  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and  Teutonic  ar- 
*^  mies  !"^  The  names  ofCsesar  and  Augustus,  the  laws  of 
Gonstantine  and  Justinian,  the  example  of  Charlemagne  and 
.  Otho,  established  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  emperors  ; 
their  title  and  image  was  engraved  on  the  papal  corns ;'  and 
their  jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice,  which 
they  delivered  to  the  praefect  of  the  city.  But  every  Roman 
prejudice  was  awakened  by  the  name,  the  language,  and  the 
manners  of  a  Barbarian  lord.  The  Cssars  of  Saxony  or 
Franconia  were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy;  nor 
could  they  exercise  the  discipline  c^  civil  and  military 
power,  which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  peo- 
ple, impatient  of  servitude,  though  perhaps  incapable  of  free- 
dom* Once,  and  once  only,  in  his  life,  each  emperor,  with 
an  army  of  Teutonic  vassals,  descended  from  the  Alps.  I 
have  described  the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and  corona- 
tion; but  that  order  was  commonly  disturbed  by  the  cla- 
mour and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  who  encountered  their 
sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader:  his  departure  was  always 
speedy,  and  often  shameful ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long 
reign,  his  authority  was  insulted  and  his  name  was  forgotten. 
The  progress  of  independence  in  Germany  and  Itidy  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  sovereignty,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 
Authority  Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  had  precariously 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest;  but  the  authority  of  the 
popes  was  founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of 
opinion  and  habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  influence  re- 
stored and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of 
the  arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals, 
most  of  whom  were  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  ci^. 

4  Ezercitui  Romano  et  Teutonico !  The  latter  was  both  seen  and  felt ;  but 
the  former  was  no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra. 

5  Muratori  has  given  the  series  of  the  papal  coins  )Antiquitat.  torn.  ii.diss. 
xxvU.  p.  548...554).  He  finds  only  two  more  eariy  than  the  year  800  s  fifty 
are  stfll  extant  from  Leo  III.  to  Leo  IX.  with  addition  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror; none  remain  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Urban  II.  but  in  those  of  Paschal  IL 
he  seems  to  have  renounced  this  badge  of  dependence. 
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The  applause  of  the  magistrates  and  people  confirmed  his  chap. 
election  j  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obeyed  in  ^^^^• 
Sweden  and  Britain,  had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  ^^^^  j^f. 
suffirage  c^the  Romans.  The  same  suffi-age  gave  a  prince, Section; 
aa  well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  was  universally  be- 
lieved, that  Constantine  had  invested  the  popes  with  the 
temporal  dominion  of  Rome ;  and  the  boldest  civilians,  the 
most  profane  sceptics,  were  satisfied  with  disputing  the 
right  of  the  emperor  and  the  validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth 
of  the  fact,  the  authenticity  of  his  donation,  was  deeply 
Tooted  in  the  ignorance  and  tradition  of  four  centuries :  and 
the  fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  effects. 
The  name  of  Dominus  or  Lord  was  inscribed  on  the  coin  right ; 
of  the  bishops :  their  tide  was  acknowledged  by  acclama- 
tions and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with  the  free,  or  reluctant, 
consent  of  the  German  Caesars,  they  had  long  exercised  a 
supreme  or  subordinate  jurisdiction  ovei;the  city  and  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  popes,  which  gratified 
the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with  the  liberties  of 
Rome ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would  have  revealed  a 
still  nobler  source  of  their  power  ;  the  gratitude  of  a  nation, 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  heresy  and  oppression  of 
the  Greek  tyrant.  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem 
that  the  union  of  the  royal  andsacerdotal  characterswouldmu- 
tually  fortify  each  other;  and  that  the  keys  of  paradise  would 
be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedience.  The  sanctity  of 
tfie  office  might  indeed  be  degraded  by  the  personal  vices  of 
the  man.  But  the  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  oblite-  virtue ; 
rated  by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory 
the  seventh  and  his  successors  ;  and  in  the  ambitious  con- 
tests which  they  maintained  for  the  rights  of  the  church, 
their  sufferings  or  their  success  must  equally  tend  to  increase 
the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes  wandered  in  po- 
verty and  exile,  the  victims  of  persecution  ;  and  the  apos- 
tolic zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselves  to  martyrdom, 
must  engage  the  favour  and  sympathy  of  every  Catholic 
breast.  And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican,  they 
created,  judged,  and  deposed,  the  kings  of  the  world  :  nor 
could  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  submitting  to  a 
priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed^  and  whose^  stirrup  was  held, 
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buAP.  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne/  Even  the  temporal  io- 
LXIX.  jgi-gg^.  q{  ^g  j,^y  should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honour 
the  residence  of  the  popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy 
people  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and 
beneEts.  riches.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes  was  probably  im- 
paired :  many  of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  had  been  ivaded  by  sacrilegious  hands  ; 
Eor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  claim,  ntther  than 
the  possession,  of  the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his 
descendants.  But  the  Vatican  and  Capitol  were  nourished 
by  the  incessant  and  encreasing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  sup- 
pliants :  the  pale  of  Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the  pope 
and  cardinals  were  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  of  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  causes.  A  new  jurisprudence  had  esta^ 
blished  in  the  Latin  church  the  right  and  practice  of  appeals;^ 
and,  from  the  north  and  west,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were 
invito  or  summoned  to  solicit,  to  complain,  to  accuse^  or 
to  justify,  before  the  threshold  of  the  apostles*  A  rare  pro- 
digy is  once  recorded,  that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet 
bden  with  gold  and  silver :  *  but  it  was  soon  un&erstood, 
that  the  success,  both  of  the  pilgrims  and  clients,  depended 
much  less  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  than  on  the  value  of 
their  offering.  ^  The  wealth  and  piety  of  these  strangers  were 
ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  their  expenses,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, circulated  in  various  channels  for  the  emolument  of 
tlie  Romans. 
Inconstan-  Such  powerful  motives  should  have  firmly  attached  the 
pcretition    voluntary  and  pious  obedience  of  the  Roman  people  to  their 

6  See  Ducangc,  Gloss,  mediz  et  infimz  Latmiiat.  torn.  vi.  p.364|S65. 
Staffa.  This  homage  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vassals  to 
their  lords  TSchmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  262) ;  and  it  was  the  nicest  policy  of  Home, 
to  confound  11^  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjection. 

7  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  arc  deplored  by 
the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  1.  iii.  toni.  ii.  p.431...442>edit. 
Mabilion,  Vcnet.  1750)  and  the  judgment  of  Fleury  (Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Ec- 
clc^Iastique,  iv.  and  vii).  But  the  saint,  who  believed  in  the  false  decretals, 
condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  appeals;  the  more  enlightened  hiatonaa 
investigates  the  origin,  and  rejects  the  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

8  Germanici  ....  summarii  non  levatis  sarcinis  onusti  nihillominos  re- 
paViant  i:»viri.  Nova  res !  quando  hactenus  aurum  Ronia  refudit  ?  £t  nunc 
Romanorum  consilio  id  usurpaium  non  credimus  (Bernard  de  Consideratione, 
I.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  437).  The  first  words  of  the  passage  are  obscure,  and  probably 
corrupt. 
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spirimal  and  temporal  fiither.  But  the  operation  of  prejudice  CHAP, 
and  interest  is  often  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  nngovemap  ^^^^* 
Ue  passion.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  ga- 
ther the  fruit,^  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of 
commerce,  are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  na» 
ture,  which  overlooks  die  future  in  the  present,  and  relin- 
quishes for  momentary  rapine  the  long  and  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  most  important  blessings.  And  it  was  thus,  that 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Ro- 
mans; who  pillaged  the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims, 
without  computing  the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits, 
which  they  prevented  by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.  Even 
the  influence  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  precarious : 
and  the  slave  whose  reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  deliver- 
ed by  his  avarice  or  pride.  A  credulous  devotion  for  the  fa- 
bles and  oracles  of  the  priesthood,  most  powerfully  acts  on 
the  mind  of  a  Barbarian:  yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capa- 
ble of  preferring  imagination  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a 
distant  motive,  to  an  invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal,  object,  the 
appetites  and  interests  of  the  present  world.  In  the  vigour 
of  health  and  youth,  his  practice  will  perpetually  contradict 
his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age,  or  sickness,  or  calamity, 
awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels  hlni  to  satisfy  the  double 
debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
the  modem  times  of  religious  indifference,  are  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  clerg)-.  Under  the 
reign  of  superstition,  they  had  much  to  hope  from  the  igno- 
rance^and  much  to  fear  from  the  violence,  of  mankind.  The 
wealth,  whose  constant  encrease  must  have  rendered  them 
the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth,  was  alternately  bestowed 
by  the  repentant  father  ar^  plundered  by  the  rapacious  son: 
their  persons  were  adored  or  violated;  and  the  same  idol, 
by  the  hands  of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on  the  altar 
or  trampled  in  the  dust.    In  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  Seditions 

arms  were  the  title  of  distinction  and  the  measure  of  alle-  °^  ?^^™?.  ^ 

a^mst  uie 

giance;  and  amidst  their  tumult,' the  still  voice  of  law  and  popes. 
reason  was  seldom  heard  or  obeyed.  The  turbulent  Romans 
disdained  the  yoke,  and  insulted  the  impotence,  of  their 

9  Qoand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  vculent  avoir  du  fniit,  its  conpentl'ar- 
brc  au  pied  ctcucillent  le  fruit.  VoUa  le  gouvernemeiit  despotique  (Esprit 
des  LoiZy  I.  y.  c.  13) ;  and  passion  an^  ignorance  are  always  despotic. 
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CHAP,   bishop  ;^^  nor  would  his  education  or  character  allow  him  ta 
LXIX.    exercise,  with  decency  or  effect,  the  power  of  the  swonL 


The  motives  of  his  election  and  the  frailties  of  his  life  were 
exposed  to  their  familiar  observation;  and^  proximity  must 
diminish  the  reverence,  which  his  name  and  his  decrees  im* 
pressed  on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difference  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian:  ^'  Though 
^^  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  so  ter- 
"  rible  in  the  remote  countries  of  £uro]le,  which  were  sunk* 
*^  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted 
"  with  its  character  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  litde  reve- 
^'  red  at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the 
*^  gates  of  Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government 
*^  in  that  city  $  and  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  ex- 
*'  tremity  of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather 
*^  abject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age, 
^^  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  and 
"  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet."*» 
Sncceasors  Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes  was 
ffory  vin  exposed  to  envy,  their  power  to  opposition,  and  their  per- 
A.D.  1086  sons  to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the 
'  crown  enCreased  the  numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of 
their  enemies.  The  deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gbi- 
belines,  so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth 
or  constancy  by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries 
both  of  the  bishop  and  emperor;  but  their  support  was  soli- 
cited by  both  parties;  and  they  alternately  displayed  in  their 
banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  German  eagle*  Gre- 
gory the  seventh,  who  may  be  adored  or  detested  as  the 

10  In  a  free  conversation  with  his  coyntn-man  Adrian  IV.  John  of  Salts* 
bury  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  pope  and  deify :  Provinciarum  deripiunt  spoHa, 
ac  si  thesauros  Croesi  studeant  reparare.  Sed  recte  cum  cis  agit  AItissiiniis» 
qifoniam  et  ipsi  aliis  et  saepe  vilissimis  hominibus  dati  stint  in  direptionem  (de 
NudsCuriaUum,  l.vi.c  34.  p.  387).  In  the  next  pa^e^he  blames  the  rashness 
and  in&delit)'  of  t))e  Romans,  v<rhom  their  bishops  vainly  strove  to  concitiato 
b3c  gifts,  instead  of  virtues.  It  is  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  writer  has  not 
given  us  les;B  morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  th« 
times. 

11  Huipe's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  has  given 
us,  from  Fitz- Stephen,  a  singular  act  of  cruelty  per|)etrated  en  the  clergy  by 
GeofiVey ,  the  father  of  Henry  II.  "  When  he  was  master  of  Normandy,  tht 
«*  chapter  of  Scez  presumed,  without  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
«*  a  bishop:  upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  h% 
"  castrated,  and  made  all  their  testicles  be  brought  hhn  in  a  platter  **  Of  tha 
pain  and  danger  they  might  justly  complain ;  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chas^ 
tity,  he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasure . 
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founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  CHAP, 
^ied  in  exile  at  Salerno.^  Six«and-thirty  of  his  successors,**  LXIX. 
till  their  retreat  to  Arignon,  maintained  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  Romans:  their  age  and  dignity  were  often  violated ; 
and  the  churches  in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  were  pol- 
luted with  sedition  and  murder.  A  repetitions^  of  such  ca- 
pricious brutality,  without  connection  or  design,  would  be 
tedious  and  disgusting;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some 
events  of  the  twelfth  cfentury,  which  represent  the  state  of 
the  popes  and  the  city.  On  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  Paschal  IL 
officiated  before. the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cla^ '^'^j^^ 
mours  of  the  multitude,  who  imperiously  demanded  the  con- 
firmation of  a  favourite  magistrate.  His  silence  exasperated 
their  fury:  his  pious  refusal  to  mingld  the  affairs  of  earth 
and  heaven  was  encountered  with  menaces  and  oaths,  that 
he  should  be  the  cause  and  the  witness  of  the  public  ruin. 
Dming  the  festival  of  Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  cler- 
gy, barefoot  and  in  procession,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrsj  they  were  twice  assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  before  the  Capitol,  with  vollies  of  stones  and  darts.  The 
houses  of  his  adherents  were  levelled  with  the  ground:  Pas- 
chal escaped  with'  difficulty  and  danger:  he  levied  an  army 
in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  and  his  last  days  were  em- 
bittered by  suffering  and  inflicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 
The  scenes  that  followed  the  election  of  his  successor  Gela-  Gelasitw 
sius  the  second  were  still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  H.^^Hk 

^        .     T^  .         .  I  r       •  *  1118,  Illy. 

City*  Cencio  Frangipani,^^  a  potent  and  factious  baron,  burst 
into  the  assembly  furious  and  in  arms:  the  cardinals  were 

12  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  an  authentic  and  contemporary  series 
af  tiie  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinal  of  Arragon,  Pandulpus  Pisanus,  Ber- 
naid  Guido,  &c.  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of  Muratori  (torn.  iii.  P.  i. 
p .  277. .  .685) ,  and  has  been  always  before  my  eyes. 

13  The  dates  of  years  in  the  inai^n,  may  throughout  this  chapter  be  under* 
stood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordinary  and  excellent 
guide.  He  uses,  and  indeed  quotes*  with  the  freedom  of  a  roaster,  his  great 
Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in  twenty-eight  volumes;  and  as  thattrea- 
sore  is  In  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  an  amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult 
the  originals.  , 

14  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  highcolottred  words  of  Pandul* 
pihos  Pisanus  (p.  384) :  Hoc  audiens  inimicus  pacis  atque  turbator  jam  fatus 
Centius  Frajapane,  more  draconis  immanissimi  sihilans,  et  ab  imls  pector9>us 
trabens  longa  su^iria,accinctus  retro  gladio  sine  more  cucurrit,  valvas  ac  foies 
confregit.  Ecdesiam  furibundus  introiit,  inde  custode  remoto  pai)am  per  gu- 
lam  accepit,distraxit,pugni8calcibu8que  percussit,ettanquambrutum  animal 
intra  limen  ecdesix  acriter  calcaribus  cruentavit;  et  latro  tantum  dominum  per 
capitlos  et  brachia,  Jesd  bono  interim  doimientej^etnuut  ad  domum,  us^ue  ^ 
deauxit,  inibi  catenavit  et  indusit. 
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CHAP.  Stripped,  beate^i,  and  trampled  under  foot;  and  he  seized^ 
LXIX.  without  pity  or  respect,  the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat. 
Gelasius  was  dragged  by  his  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted 
with  blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and  bound  with  an  iron 
chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An  insurrection  of 
the  people  delivered  their  bishop:  the  rival  families  opposed 
the  violence  of  the-Fran^pani;  and  Cencio,  who  sued  for 
pardon,  repented  of  the  failure,  rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of 
his  enterprise.  Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  pope 
was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar.  While  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies were  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest  he  escaped  in  his  sa« 
cerdotal  garments.  In  this  unworthy  flight,  which  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  Roman  matrons,  hi^  attendants  were 
scattered  or  unhorsed;  and  in  the  fields  behind  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alone  and  half-dead 
with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet^  the 
apostk  withdrew  from  a. city  in  which  his  dignity  was  insult- 
ed and  his  person  was  endangered;  and  the  vanity  of  sacer- 
dotal ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confession,  that 
one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty.^'  These  ex- 
amples might  suffice;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  sxifferings  of 
two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  second  and  third  of  the 

Lucius  II.  name  of  Lucius.  The  former,  as  he  ascended  in  batde-array 
1144!  ^^  assault  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone, 
1145.     and  expired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was  severely  wound- 

a!d  Jlisi  ^^  '^^  ^^  persons  of  his  servants.  In  a  civil  commotion, 
...1185.  several  of  his  priests  had  been  made  prisoners ;  and  the  in- 
human Romans,  reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren^ 
put  out  their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres^ 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  to  the  tail,  and  ex- 
torted an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  should 
offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the  church.  Hope 
or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might  sometimes  obt)ain  an 
interval  of  peace  and  obedience;  and  the  pope  was  restored 
with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican,  from 
whence  he  had  been  driven  with  threats  and  violence.  But 
the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  perennial ;  and  a  momen- 
tary calm  was  preceded  and  followed  by  such  tempests  as 

15  Ego  coram  Deo  et  ecclesift  dice,  si  unquam  possibile  esset,  mallem  uninxa 
imperatorcm  quara  totdominos  (Vit  Gelas.  II.  p.  398). 
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had  almost  sunk  the  bark  of  St*  Peten    Rome  continually  CHAP, 
presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord;  the  churches  and    ^^^^ 
palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  bj  the  factions  and  fa- 
Biilies;  and,  after  giving  peace  to  Europe,  Calistus  the  se-  CalistnsII. 
cond  alooe  had  resolution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  "^'^iiij* 
private  arms  in  the  metropolis.  Among  the  nations  who  re«  Innocent 
Tered  tht  apostolic  throne,  the  tvimults  of  Rome  provoked  ?'  jy  jjoq 
a  general  indignation;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Euge-    ...1143. 
nius  die  third,  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit    . 
and  zeal,  has  stigmatised  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  people.'® 
**  Who  is  ignorant,"  says  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  "  of  the  Character 
"  vanity  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans?  a  nation  nursed  in  m^ntby' 
*  sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless  St.  B«r« 
**  they  are  too  feeble  to  resist.  When  they  promise  to  serve,  "*   * 
^  they  aspire  to  reign ;  if  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch 
**  the  opportunity  of  revolt;  yet  they  vent  their  discontent 
^  in  loud  clamours  if  your  doors,  or  your  counsels,  are  shut 
^^  against  them*  Dexterous  in  mischief,theyhave  never  learnt 
^^  the  science  of  doing  good.    Odious  to  earth  and  heaven, 
^^  impious  to  God,  seditious  among  themselves,  jealous  of 
^^  dieir  neighbours,  inhuman  to  strangers,  they  love  no  one, 
^^  by  no  one  are  they  beloved;  and  while  they  wish  to  inspire 
^  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  apprehension.   They 
^  will  not  submit;  they  know  how  to  govern;  faithless  to 
^  their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrateful  to 
^^  their  benefactors,  and  alike  imprudent  in  their  demands 
"  and  their  refusals.    Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution : 
^^  adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  fami* 
"  liar  arts  of  their  policy.'*    Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not 
coloured  by  the  pencil  of  Christian  charity;"  yet  the  fea- 
tures, however  harsh  and  ugly,  express  a  lively  resemblance 
of  the  Romans  of  the  twelfth  century.*  • 

16  Qnid  tam  notum  leculU  quam  proteiirisi  et  cervicositms  Romaaoram  f 
Gens  insueta  paci,  tumultui  assueta,  gens  immitis  et  intractabilis  usque  adhnc^ 
ttbdi  nescia,  nisi  cum  non  valet  resistere  (de  Considerat.  I.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  441). 
The  saint  takes  breath,  and  then  beg:ini  again :  Hi,  mrtsi  terrte  et  oodoy  ntriqus 
injecere  manus,  &c.  (p.  443). 

17  As  a  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  kave  to  observe,  that  Be^naid 
though  a  saint,  was  a  man ;  tha-  he  might  be  provoked  by  resentment,  and 
possibly  repent  of  his  hasty  passion,  &c.  (MemoireB  tur  U  Vie  de  Petrarque» 
torn.  i.  p.  330). 

18  Baronitts,  m  his  indeit  to  the  ^;lFelfth  volutne  of  his  Annals,  has  found  % , 
&'ir  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads,  of  Romani  Catholici,  and  Sckis* 
tnaiiei :  to  the  former  \»  applies  «U  the  good»  to  th«  latter  all  thaevil,  thatJa 
told  of  the  city.  ^ 

VOL.  VIII.  A   A 
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CHAP.  The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  appeared  among 
LXIX.  tj^en^  in  a  plebeian  character;  and  the  Romans  might  plead 
Political  ^^^^  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp  and 
heresy  of  pride  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  In  the  busy  age  6f  the  cru- 
Bie^ia,^  sades,  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were  re-kindled 
A.  D.  in  the  Western  world:  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Paulician 
^  sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and 

France ;  the  Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  gospel ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled 
their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom 
with  the  profession  of  piety."  The  trumpet  of  Roman  li- 
berty was  first  sounded  by  Ariiold  of  Brescia,*^  whose  pro- 
motion in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and 
who  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a  garb  of  poverty  than 
as  an  uniform  of  obedience^  His  adversaries  could  not  deny 
the  wit  and  eloquence  which  they  severely  felt:  they  confess 
'  with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals ;  and  his 
.  errors  wefe  recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  im- 
portant and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theological  Studies,  he 
had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  an ^  unfortunate  Abe- 
lard,*'  who  was  likewise  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  here- 
sy: but  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature; 
and  his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the 
humility  of  his  repentance.  From  this  master,  Arnold  most 
probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Tri- 
nity, repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  times:  his  ideas  of  bap- 
tism and  the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured ;  but  2l  political 
heresy  was  the  source  of  his  fame  and  misfortunes.  He  pre- 
sumed to  quote  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  his  kingdom 

is  not  of  this  world;  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword 

« 

19  The  heresies  of  the  xiith  century  may  be  found  in  Mosheim  (Institot. 
Hist.  Eccles.  p.  419... 427),  who  entertains  a  favounvble  opinion  of  Arnold  of 

~  Brescia.  In  the  viith  volume,  I  have  described  the  sect  of  the  PauUcians,  and 
followed  their  migration  from  Armenia  to  Thrace  and  Bulgaria^  Italy  and 
France. 

20  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  are  drawn  by  Otho  bishop 
of  Frisingen  (Chron.  I.  vii  c.  31.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  27.  1.  ii.c.  21), 
and  in  the  iiid  book  of  the  Ligurinus,  a  poem  of  Gunther,  who  flourished  A . 
D.  1200,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near  Basil  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med.  et 
infimae  iEtatis,  torn.  iii.  p.  174, 175).  Thelong  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold* 
is  produced  by  Guilliman  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  I.  jii.  c.  5.  p.  108). 

21  The  wicked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  in  composing,  with  much  levity 
and  learning,  the  articles  of  Abelard,  Foulqites,  Heloise,  in  his  Dic> 
ttonnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St.  BernSufd,  of  scholastic  atid 
positive  divinity>  is  well  understood  by  Mosheuu  (Institut.  Uist.  Eccles.  p.  4l2 

\       ^.415).  •  *^ 
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and  the  sceptre  were  entrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate;  that  CHAP, 
temporal  honours  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  ^"^^^• 
secular  persons;  that  die  abbots,  the  bishops,  and  the  pope 
himself,  must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation; 
and  that  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  voluntary  tithes 
and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would  suffice,  not  indeed  for 
luxury  and  avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  labours.  During  a  short  time,  the  preacher  was 
revered  as  a  patriot;  and  the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Bres- 
cia against  her  bishop,  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  dangerous 
lessons.  But  the  favour  of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than 
the  resentment  of  the  priest;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold 
had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  the  second,'*  in  the  gene- 
ral council  of  the  Lateran,  the  magistrates  themselves  were 
urged  by  prejudice  and  fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
church.  Italy  could  no  longer  afford  a  refuge ;  and  the  disci- 
ple of  Abelard  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe 
and  hospitable  shelter  in  Zurich,  now  the  first  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  From  a  Roman  station,^  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter 
of  noble  virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  increased  to  a  free 
and  flourishing  city;  where  the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were 
sometimes  tried  by  the  Imperial  commissaries.^  In  an  age 
less  ripe  for  reformation,  the  prsecursor  of  Zuinglius  was 
heard  with  applause :  a  brave  and  simple  people  imbibed 
and  long  retained  the  colour  of  his  opinions ;  and  his  art,  or 
merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  even  the  pope's 
legate,  who  forgot,  fDr  his  sake,  the  interest  of  their  master 
and  their  order.*  Their  tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the 

22  Damnatus  aib  Ulo 

Praesule,  qui  nuracros  vetitum  contingere  nostros 
Nomen  ab  innocuA  ducit  laudabile  vit&. 

Wc  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurinus,  who  turns  the 
mpoetkal  name  of  InjAocent  II.  into  a  compliment. 

23  A  Roman  mscription  of  Statio  Turicensis  has  been  found  at  Zurich 
(d'Anvillc,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  (Jaule,  p  642.. .644) :  but  it  is  without  suffi- 
cient warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped,  and  even  monopolised, 
the  names  of  Tiguruin  and  Pagus  Tigurinus. 

24  Guilliman  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  iii.  c  5.  p.  106.)  recapitulates  the 
donation  ( A.  D.  833)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daughter  the 
abbess  Hildegardis.  Cnrtim  nostram  Turegum  in  ducatfk  Alamanniae  in  pago 
I>urgaugensi,  with  villages,  woods,  meadows,  waters,  slaves,  churches,  &c.  a 
noble  gift.  •Charles  the  Bold  gave  the  jus  monetx,  the  city  was  walled  under 
Otho  I.  and  the  line  of  the  bishop  of  Frisingc:i, 

Ncbile  Turegum  multanim  copift  rerum, 
is  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  ot  Zurich. 
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CHAP,   fierce  exhortations  of  St.  Bernard;''  and  the  enemy  of  the 
^^^^'    church  was  driven  by  persecution  to  the  desperate  measure 
of  erecting  his  standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter. 
He  ex-  Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  devoid  of  discretion; 

Romans  to  ^®  was  protected,  and  had  perhaps  been  invited,  by  the  no* 
festorc  the  bles  and  people ;  and  in  the  service  of  freedom,  his  eloquence 
A.  d'  thundered  over  the  seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  dia« 
1154  "  c^^u*^^  *c  ^cxts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the  motives 
of  gospel,  and  of  classic,  enthusiasm,  he  admonished  the 
Romans,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  had  degenerated  from  the  primitive  times  of  the 
churdi  and  the  city.  He  exhorted  them  to  assert  the  ina- 
lienable rights  of  men  and  Christians;  to  restore  the  laws 
and  magistrates  of  the  republic;  to  respect  the  niane  of  ^ 
emperor;  biit  to  confine  their  shepherd  to  the  spiritual  go* 
ternment  of  his  flock.'^  Nor  could  his  spiritual  government 
escape  the  censure  and  control  of  the  reformer;  and  the  in* 
fcrior  clergy  were  taught  by  his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardi- 
nals, who  had  usurped  a  despotic  command  over  the  twenty* 
eight  regions  or  parishes  of  Rome.*''  The  revolution  was 
not  accomplished  without  rapine  and  violence,  the  effustOD 
of  blood  and  the  demolition  of  houses:  the  victorious  fac* 
tion  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  clergy  and  the  ad- 
verse nobles.  Arnold  of  Brescia  enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the 
effects  of  his  mission :  his  reign  continued  above  ten  years, 
while  two  popes.  Innocent  the  second  and  Atiastasius  the 
fourth,  either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or  wandered  as  ez« 
iles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  more 
vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff,  Adrian  the  fourth,*'  the  only 

25  Bemakl,  epistd. cxcv,cxcvi.  toro.  i.  p.  187  ..190.  Amidft  hii  invectives 
he  drops  a  precious  acknowledgment,  qui,  utinain  quam  sans  e9set  doctrinis 
qtiam  diitrictx  est  vttx.  He  owns  that  Arnold  wovld  be  *  valuable  afqaiskion 
for  the  church. 
S6  He  advised  the  Ronnans, 

Consiliis  armisquc  sua  moderamma  sumnia 

Arbitrio  tractate  soo :  nil  juris  in  h4c  re 

PontificI  summo,  modicum  concedere  rcji 

Siiadsbat  popuk>.  Si«  \7tsk  stultin  ntriqtie 

Majcstaie,  reum  geminx  se  fecerat  aulie. 
Mot  is  the  poetry  of  Gmirher  difterent  from  the  prose  of  Otho. 

27  See  Baronius  (A.  D.  1143,  No.  38,  39.)  irom  the  Vatidao  MS&  He 
loudly  condemns  Arnold  ( A.  D.  1141,  No.  3  )  as  the  fadier  of  the  political 
here'ics,  whose  influence  then  hurt  hzin  in  France. 

28  The  English  reader  may  consult  the  Bio^phia  Britannica,  Adria:« 
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EngHshsnan  who  has  ascended  the  throne  of  St*  Peter;  and  CHAP, 
whose  merit  emerged  from  the  mean  condition  of  a  monk,  ^^^^* 
and  almost  a  beggar,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albtos.  On 
die  first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
streets^  he  cast  an  interdict  on  the  guilty  people;  and  from 
Christmas  to  Easter,  Rome  was  deprived  of  the  real  or 
imaginary  comforts  of  religious  worship.  The  Romans  had 
despised  their  temporal  prince ;  they  submitted,  with  grief 
imd  terror  to  the  censures  of  their  spiritual  father;  their 
guik  was  expiated  by  peilance,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their  absolution.  But  the 
revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approaching 
coronation  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold  r^ 
ibrmer,  who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  heads  of  the  church  and  state.  In  their  interview  at  Vi- 
terbo,  the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furious  un<. 
gpTcmable  spirit  of  the  Romans:  the  insults,  the  injuries, 
the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continue 
ally  exposed ;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  heresy  of 
Amcdd,  which  must  subvert  the  principles  of  civil,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  subordination.  Frederic  was  convinced  by 
these  arguments,  or  tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial 
crown ;  in  the  balance  of  ambition,  the  innocence  or  life  of 
an  individual  is  of  small  account;  and  their  common  enemy 
was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  political  concord.  After  his 
retreat  from  Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  vis* 
counts  of  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extorted  by  the 
power  of  Caesar:  the  prefect  of  the  city  pronounced  his  sen-  hu  extou- 
tance;  the  martyr  of  freedom  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  ^^"*  ^-  ^• 
of  a  careless  and  ungrateful  people ;  and  his  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Tyber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect  and  worship 
the  relics  of  their  master.^  The  clergy  triumphed  in  his 
death :  with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was  dispersed ;  his  memory 
atili  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  From  his  school 
they  had  probably  derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the 
inetr6p<^lis  of  the  Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ties of  excommunication  and  interdict.  Their  bishops  might 

IV.  but  OUT  own  writers  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  or  merits  of  their 
eoontryman. 

99  Besides  the  historian  and  poet  already  quoted^  the  last  adventures  of  Ar- 
moid  are  related  by  the  Bioerapher  oi  Adrian  IV.  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Ital.  torn.  ui.  F.  i.  p.  441, 443.) 
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CHAP,   argue,  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised 
LXIX.    Qy^^  kings  and  nations,  more  especially  embraced  the  city 


and  diocese  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached 
to  the  winds,  and  the  same  principle  that  weakened  the  ef- 
fect, must  temper  the  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican* 
Reston-        The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encourasred  a  belief,  that 

tion  of  the       -       ,  _  ,  .       ,     .     -  , 

senate,       as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  their  first  struggles  against 

A.  D.  1144.  ^jjg  Saxon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was  vindicated  and  re- 
stored by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  that  two  consuls 
were  annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.^'  But  this  venerable  structure 
disappears  before  the  light  of  criticism.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls, 
of  the  sons  of  consuls,  may  sometimes  be  discovered*^^ 
They  were  bestowed  by  the  emperors,  or  assumed  by  the 
most  powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  honours,^ 
and  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent:  but 
they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series  or  a  substance,  the 
titles  of  men,  not  the  orders  of  government  ;'^  and  it  is  only 
from  the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  that  the  establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glo- 
rious sera,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.     A  new  constitution  was 

SO  Ducang^  (Gloss.  Latinitatis  medix  et  infimx  iCtatis,  Decarchokes^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  726.)  gives  me  a  quotation  from  Dlondus  (decad  ii.  I.  n) :  "Duo  con- 
iules  ex  nobilirate  qiiotannis  fiebant,  qui  ad  vetustum  consulam  exemplar  sonn- 
IZ1X  rcnim  pracessunt.  And  in  Sigonius  (de  Regno  Inilae,  I.  vi.  opp.  torn.  ii. 
p.  400.)  I  read  of  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the  tenth  centuiy.  Both  Blon- 
dus,  and  even  Sigonius,  too  freely  copied  the  clasuc  method  of  supplying  from 
reason  or  iancy  the  deficiency  of  records. 

31  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  P. 
i.  p.  408),  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  consulis  natus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.  Muratori  (dissert,  v.)  discovers  in  tlie  years  952  and  956,  Gra- 
tianus  in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Georgius  consul  et  dux ;  and  in  1015, 
Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VIII.  proudly,  but  vaguely,  styles  himself  con- 
sul et  dux  et  omnium  Ron^anorum  senator. 

32  As  late  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  the  dukes 
of  Venice,  Naples,  Amalphi,  &c.  the  title  of  vx»r«(y  or  consuls  (see  Chrcm. 
Sagomini,  passim);  and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  would  not  abdicate 
any  of  their  prerogutive.  But  in  general,  the  names  of  cantul  and  Knator^ 
which  may  be  found  among  the  French  and  Germans,  signify  no  more  than 
coun:  and  lord  fSi^ur,  Ducange,  Glossar).  The  monkish  writers  are  often 
ambitious  of  fine  cLissic  words. 

33  The  most  constitutional  form,  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  III.  (A.  D.998), 
Consul'.bus  senatfts  j>opu]-que  Rr.mani ;  but  the  act  is  probably  spurious.  At 
the  coronation  of  Henry  1.  A.  D.  1014,  the  historian  Dithmar  (apud  Mura- 
tori,  dissert,  xxiii )  describes  him,  a  scnatoribus  duodecim  vallatum,  quonim 
sex  msi  barUft,  alii  pn)iix&,  mystice  incedebant  cum  baculis.  The  senate  is 
mentioned  in  the  pancg)  ric  of  Berengarius  (p.  406).  ' 
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hastily  framed  by  private  aipbttion  or  popular  enthusiasm ;  CHAP.  - 
nor  could  Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an  aati-  ^^^^' 
quaiy  to  explain,  or  a  le^slator  to  restore,  the  harmony  and 
proportions  of  the  ancient  model.  The  assembly  of  a  free, 
of  an  armed,  people,  will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty 
acclamations.  But  the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  the  nice  balance  of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of 
the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the  adverse  orators,  and  the 
slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots,  could  not  easily  be  adapt- 
ed by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible 
of  the  benefits,  of  legal  government.  It  was  proposed  by 
Arnold  to  revive  and  discriminate  the  equestrian  opder; 
but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such  distinc- 
tion?^ The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the  kni^ts  must  have 
been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the  times :  those  times  no 
longer  required  their  civil  functions  of  judges  and  farmers 
of  the  revenue ;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their  military  ser- 
vice on  horseback,  was  more  nobly  supplied  by  feudal  te- 
nures and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence  of  the 
republic  was  useless  and  unknown:  the  nations  and  families 
of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  Barbaric  laws 
were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass;  and  some  feint 
tradition,  some  imperfect'fragments,  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  Code  and  I^andects  of  Justiniah.  With  their  liberty 
the  Romans  might  doubdess  have  restored  the  appellation 
and  office  of  consuls ;  had  they  not  disdained  a  tide  so  pro- 
miscuously adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  it  has  finally 
setded  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in 
a  foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formid- 
able word  that  arrested  the  public  consuls,  suppose  or  must 
produce  a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were 
die  subjects,  the  modem  barons  the  tyrants,  of  die  state; 
nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  who  insulted  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  have  long  respected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of 
a  plebeian  magistrate.'* 

34  In  ancient  Rome,  the  eqoestrisin  order  was  not  ranked  with  the  senale 
and  people  as  a  third  branch  oz  the  republic  till  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  who 
aanmnes  the  merit  of  the  esublishraent  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  3.  Beaufort^ 
Reptiblique  Romaine,tom.  i.  p.  144...155). 

35  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by  Gunther : 

Quin  etiam  titulos  urbis  n^novare  vetustos ; 
Nomine  plebeio  secemere  nomen  equestre, 
Jura  tribvmoruiDy  sanctum  reparare  lenatura,  Et 
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CHAP.       In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century^  which  gave  A 
LXIX.   ^^^  existence  and  «m  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real 
_^  ^  .  and  important  events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political 
tol.  independence*     I*  The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven 

eminences,'^  is  about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  an  hundred  steps  led  to 
the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  and  far  steeper  was  the 
ascent  before  the  decUvities  had  been  smoothed  and  the 
precipices  filled  by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the 
eaiiiest  ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in  peace^ 
tt  fortress  in  war:  after  the  loss  of  the  city,  it  maintained 
a  siege  against  the  victorious  Gauls ;  and  the  sanctuary  of 
empire  was  occupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  ViteUius  and  Vesparian.^^  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
his  kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust;  their  place  was 
aupptaed  by  monasteries  and  houses :  and  the  solid  wdls, 
the  long  and  shelving  porticoes,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an 
act  of  freedom,  to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beau- 
ty, of  the  Capitol;  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  coun« 
aek ;  and  as  often  as  tiiiey  ascended  the  hili,  the  coldest 
minds  must  have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their 
The  coin,  ancestors*  II.  The  first  Caesars  had  been  invested  with  the 
exclusive  coinage  of  the  gold  and  silver ;  to  t&e  senate  they 
abandoned  the  baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper  ;^  the  em* 
hlems  and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample  field  by 
the  genius  of  flattery;  and  the  prince  was  relieved  from  the 
care  of  celebrating  his  own  virtues.  The  successors  of 
Diocletian  despised  even  the  flattery  of  the  senate :  tlieir 

£t  senio  f663as  mutas<{ue  reponere  leges. 

Lapsa  ru'mosis,  ct  adhuc  pendentia  muris 

Kfddcre  primievo  Capttolia  prisca  nitori. 
Butof  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no  more 
than  wordii. 

36  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  it  seems  dstermiA- 
ed,  that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is  strictly  the  Mons 
Tarpeius,  the  Arx ;  and  that  on  the  other  summit,  the  church  and  convent  of 
Araceli,  the  harefoot  friars  of  St.  Francis,  occupy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Nar- 
ditii,  Roma  Antica,  1.  v.  c.  11...16). 

37  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  69, 70. 

38  This  partition  of  the  noble  and  baser  metals  between  the  emperor  and 
senate,  must  however  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  but  as  the  probable 
opmion  of  ihc  best  antiquaries  (sec  the  Science  dcs  Medailles  of  the  Pere  Jou- 
bert,  torn.  ii.  p.  208... 211.  in  the  improved  and  scarce  edition  of  the  Baron  de 
la  Bastie). 
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royal  oficerB  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  CHAP, 
^le  dii%ction  of  the  mint;  and  the  same  prerogative  was    ^^^^' 
inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italyi  and  the  long  series  '"^"'''^^ 
of  the  Greek,'  the  French,  and  the  German  dynasties.  After 
an  abdication  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  Roman  senate 
asserted  this  h(Miourable  and  Uicrative  privilege ;  which  was 
tacitly  renounced  by  the  popes,  from  Paschal  the  second 
to  the  establishment  of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps. 
Some  of  these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and  diirteenth 
centuries,  are  shewn  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  On  one 
of  these,^  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depictured  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  book  with  this  inscription :  **  The  vow  or  the 
"  Roman  senate  and  people  :  Rome  the  capital  or 
**  the  world  ;"  on  the  reverse,  St.  Peter  delivering  a  ban- 
ner to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and  gown,  with  the  name 
and  arms  of  his  family  impressed  on  a  sllield.^*    III.  With  The  prae* 
the  empire,  Ae  praefect  of  the  city  had  declined  to  a  muni-  fectof  tl» 
cipal  officer;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal  the  civil 
:ind  criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  a  dravm  sword,  which  he 
received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the  mode  of  .his 
investiture  and  the  emblem  of  his  functions.**  The  dignity 
was  confined  to  the  noble  families  of  Rome :  the  choice  of 
the  people  was  ratified  by  the  pope  ;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fi-  ' 

delity  must  have  often  embarrassed  the  prsefect  in  the  con- 
Bict  of  adverse  duties.**  A  servant,  in  whom  they  possessed 
but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  independent  Ro* 
mans:  in  his  place  they  elected  a  patrician;  but  this  title, 
which  Chariemagne  had  not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a 

99  In  \h  zxvfitSi  diBsertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy  (tom.  ii.  p.  559... 
569),  Maratori  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian  coins,  which  bore  the  obscure 
names  of  Afforticttt,  Infortiati,  Prcnuim^  Paparini.  During  this  period  alt  the 
popes,  without  excepting  Boniface  VIII.  abstained  from  the  right  of  coiniag, 
which  was  resun>ed  by  his  successor  Benedict' XI.  and  regularly  exercised^in 
^le  court  of  Avignon. 

40  A  German  hiatonan,  Gerard  of  Reicherspeg  (in  Baluz.  Miscell.  tom. «. 
p.  64.  apod  Scmidt,  Hist,  dea  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p. '265),  thus  describes  the 
constitution  of  Rome  in  the  eleventh  century :  Grandiora  inbis  etorbis  negotia 
nectant  ad  Rosnanum  pontificem  itemque  ad  Romanum  imperatorem ;  sive 
iUhis  vicarinm  urbis  pradfectum,  qui  de  su4  d^nit^te  re^icit  uorumque,  videli- 
cet donunum  papam  cui  facit  hominium,  et  doroinum  imperatorum  a  quo  as* 
c'^t  watt  polestatis  insigne,  scilicet  gladium  exertum. 

*  41  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit.  Paschal. 
U.  p.  357, 358.)  describe  the  election  and  oath  of  the  prxiiect  in  1118,  incon- 
'  sidtis  patribus  ....  loca  pracfectoria  ....  Laudes  pracfectoriae ....  comitio* 
mm  applaosiim  . . . ;  jaratusum  populo  in  ambonsm  aublevutt . .  • .  confir- 
.aaari  eum  in  uibe  pr«fectufn  petttnt 
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CHAP,  citizen  or  a  subject;  and,  after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion, 
LXIX.  ^j^^y.  consented  without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the 
A  D  1198  pr«fecU  About  fifty  years  after  this  event,  Innocent  the 
...1216.  third,  the  most  ambitious,  or  at  least  the  most  fortunate,  of 
the  pontiffs,  delivered  the  Romans  and  himself  from  this 
badge  of  foreign  dominion:  he  invested  the  praefect  with  a 
banner  instead  of  a  sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all  depen* 
dence  of  oaths  or  service  to  the  German  emperors.^'  In  his 
place  an  ecclesiastic,  a  present  or  future  cardinal,  was  named 
by  the  pope  to  the  civil  government bf  Rome;  but  his  juris- 
diction has  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  compass ;  and  in  the 
days  of  freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from  the 
Number  senate  and  people*  I V#  After  the  revival  of  the  senate,^^  the 
of  ti^  K^  conscript  fathers  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  were  invest- 
nate.  ed  with  the  legislative  and  executive  power;  but  their  views 
seldom  reached  beyond  the  present  day;  and  that  day  was 
most  frequently  disturbed  by  violence  and  tumult.  In  its 
utmost  plenitude,  the  order  of  assembly  consisted  of  fifty* 
six  senators,^^  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  distinguish- 
ed by  the  tide  of  counsellors ;  they  were  nominated,  per- 
haps annually,  by  the  people ;  and  a  previous  choice  of  their 
electors,  ten  persons  in  each  region  or  parish,  might  afford 
a  basis  for  a  free  and  permanent  constitution.  The  popes^ 
who  in  this  tempest  submitted  rather  to  bend  toan  to  breaks 
confirmed  by  treaty  the  establishment  and  privileges  of  the 
senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and  religion,  the  res- 
toration of  their  government.  The  motives  of  public  and 
private  interest  might  sometimes  draw  from  the  Romans  an 
occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims :  and  they 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church  and  the  re- 
public.^ 

42  Urbis  prafcctum  ad  ligiam  fidelitatcm  recepit,  ct  per  mantnm  qiiod  illi 
donavitdc  pracfecturft  eum  publice  invcstivit,  qui  usque  ad  id  tempus  joramento 
fidelitatis  imperatori  fuit  obliganiset  ab  eo  prtefecturae  teiuut  honorem  (Gesta 
Innocent  111.  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  487). 

43  See Otho Prising.  Chron.  vii.  31.  de  Gcst.  Frederic  1. 1.  i.e.  27. 

44  Oar  countryman,  Roger  Uoveden,  speaks  of  the  ^ngle  senators,  of  the 
Cafiuzzi  family.  &c.  quorum  temporibus  melius  reg^batur  Roma  qnam  nunc 
(A.  D.  1194.) est  temporibus  Ivi.  senatoram  (Ducange,  Gloss,  tom.  vi.p.  191. 

SBNATORES). 

45  Mumtori  (dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iil.  p.  785... 788.)  has  publislicd  an  original 
treaty :  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papain  Clemen tem  III.  et  senatores  po- 
puli  Romani  super  regaAibus  et  aliis  dignitatibus  urbis»  &c.  anno  44^  senatOs. 
The  senate  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority ;  Reddimus  ad  prssens 
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The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public  council  was  dissolved   CHAP. 
in  a  lawless  city;  and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more    ^^^• 
strong  and  simple  mode  of  administration.  They  condensed  ^j^^  ^^^ 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate,  of  senator. 
or  two  colleagues;  and  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  or  of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trust  was  com- 
pensated  by  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But  in  this  transient 
reign,  the  senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition: their  justice  was  perverted  by  the  interest  of  their 
£unily  and  faction;  and  as  they  punished  only  their  enemies, 
they  were  obeyed  only  by  their  adherents.    Anarchy,  no  ^ 

longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  theif  bishop,  ad- 
monished the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of  govern- 
ing themselves ;  and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings 
which  they  were  hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the  same 
age,  and  from  the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  repubi* 
Bcs  were  prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  salutary  eiFects.^^  They  chose,  in  some 
foreign  but  friendly  city,  an  impartial  magistrate,  of  noble 
birth  and  unblemished  character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman, 
recommended  by  the  voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to  ' 
whom  they  delegated  for  a  dme  the  supreme  administration 
of  peace  and  war.  The  compact  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths  and  subscriptions;  and 
the.  duration  of  his  power,  the  measure  of  his  stipend,  the 
nature  of  their  mutual  obligations,  were  defined  with  scru- 
pulous precision.  They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful 
superior:  he  pledged  his  faith  to  unite  the  indifference  of  a 
stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  At  his  choice,  four  or 
six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors  in  arms  and  justice, 
attended  the  Podesta^^''  who  maintained  at  his  own  expense 

habebimus  .  .  . .  dabitis  presbjrteria jiirablmus  pacemetfidelitatem,&c. 

A  chartuLa  de  Tenimentis  Tusculani,  dated  in  the  47th  year  of  the  same  xra, 
and  conErmed  decreto  amplis&imi  ordinis  senatiis,  acclamatione,  P .  R.  publice    > 
CapitoUo  consistentis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  senatores  consiliarii 
aad  simple  senators (Muratori,  dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii.p.  78r...789). 

46  Muratori  (dissert,  xlv.  tom.  iv.  p.  64... 92.)  has  fully  explained  this  mode 
of  government ;  and  the  Occulua  Pastoralist  which  he  has  given  at  the  end,  is 
a  treaflse  or  sermon  on  the  duties  of  these  foreign  magistrates. 

47  In  the  La' in  w^riters,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  title  of  Potetttu  was  ' 
transferred  froiii  the  office  to  the  magistrate : 

Hujus  qui  trahitur  prxtextam  sumere  mavis 
.    An  Fidenarttm  Gabjorumque  tsstr  Potestaa,  * 

(Juvsnal.  Satir.  x.  99). 
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CHAP,  a  decent  retinue  of  sen^ants  and  horses:  his  wife,  his  son^ 
LXIX»  jjjg  broihcr,  who  might  bias  the  affections  of  the  judge,  were 
left  behind;  during  the  exercise  of  his  oiRce  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alliance,  or  even  to 
accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a  citizen;  nor  could  he 
honourably  depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  complaints  that 
might  be  urged  against  his  govemmenti 
Bnuica-  .  It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
^^^'^52  that  the  Romans  called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Branca- 
...1258.  leone/'  whose  fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  ob- 
livion by  the  pen  of  an  English  historian.  A  just  anxiety 
for  his  reputation,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honour  of  their  choice: 
the  statutes  of  Rome  were  suspended,  and  his  office  pro- 
longed to  the  term  of  three  years.  By  the  guilty  and  licen- 
tious he  was  accused  as  cruel;  by  the  clergy  he  was>  sus- 
pected as  partial;  but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order  ap- 
plauded the  firm  and  upright  magistrate  by  whqm  those 
"  blessings  were  restored.  No  criminals  were  so  powerfiil 
as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the 
senator.  By  his  sentence  two  nobles  of  the  Annibaldi 
family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet;  and  he  inexorably  de- 
molished, in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  one  hundred  and 
forty  towers,  the  strong  shelters  of  rapine  and  mischief. 
The  bishop,  as  a  simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in 
his  diocese ;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  was  displayed 
in  the  field  witli  terror  and  effect.  Plis  services  were  repaid 
by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy  of  the  happiness 
which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  public  robbers,  whom  he  had 
provoked  for  their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose 
and  imprison  their  benefactor;  nor  would  his  life  have  been 
spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his  safety. 
Before  his  departure^  the  prudent  senator  had  required  the 
exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome: 
on  the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife, 
they  were  more  stricdy  guarded;  aifd  Bologna,  in  the  caxise 
of  honour,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  interdict.  This 

46  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Histbria  Major  of  Matthew 

Paris,  p.  741.  757.  792.  797.  799.  810.  823. 833. 836.  840.    The  multitude  of 

pilgrirns  and  suitora  connected  Rome  and  St.  Alban's :  and  the  resentment  of 

P  the  English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice  whenever  the  popes  were  iium- 

bled  and  oppreued 
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generous  resistance  allowed  the  Romans  to  compare  die  CHAP, 
present  with  the  past  j  and  Brancaleone  was  conducted  from  L^^^- 
the  prison  to  the  Capitol  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  re- 
'pentant  people*  The  remainder  of  his  government  was  firm 
and  fortunate;  and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,, 
his  head,  enclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  deposited  on  a 
lofty  column  of  marble/^ 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended  in  Charles  of 
Italy  a  more  effectual  choice:  instead. of  a  private  citizen,  ^"0"{255 
to  whom  they  yielded  a  voluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  ...1278. 
the  Romans  elected  foy  their  senator  some  prince  of  inde^ 
pendent  power,  who  could  defend  them  from  their  enemies 
and  themselves.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most 
ambitious  and  warlike  monarch  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the^ 
same  time  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  pope,  and  the 
office  of  senator  from  the  Roman  people.^    Ak  he  passed 
through  the  city,  in  his  road  to  victory,  he  received  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace,  and  smooth- 
ed  in  a  short  visit  the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic  charac« 
ter.  Yet  even  Charles  was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
pe<^>le,  who  saluted  with  the  same  acclamations  the  passage 
of  his  rival,  the  unfortunate  Conradin;  and  a  powerful  aven<« 
ger,  who  reigned  in  the  Capitol,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jeat«  , 
lousy  of  the  popes.  The  absolute  term  of  his  life  was  super- 
seded by  a  renewal  every  third  year;  apd  the  enmity  of 
Nicholas  the  third  obliged  the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the 
government  of  Rome.    In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  im- 
perious pontiff  asserts  the  truth,  validity,  and  use,  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of 
the  city,  than  to  the  independence  of  the  church;  establishei^     ^ 
the  annual  election  of  the  senator;  and  formally  disqualifies 
all  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  persons  of  an  eminent  and 
conspicuous  rank.**    This  prohibitory  clause  was  repealed 

49  Matthew  Paris  thus  ends  his  account :  Caput  vero  ipsliis  Brancaleonit 
in  vase  pretioso  super  niarmoream  columnam  coLlocatum,  in  signum  sui  valo« 
rw  ct  probitatis,  quasi  reliquias,  supersiitiose  nimis  ct  pompo^e  sustulerunt. 
Fnerat  cnhn  superborum  potentum  et  malefactorum  urbis  malleus  et  exstirpa* 
tor,  et  poptili  protector  et  defensor,  veritatis  et  justitiae  imitator  et  aroator  (p. 
840).  A  biographer  of  Innocent  IV.  (Muratori,  Script,  torn,  iii  P.  i.  p.  591, 
592  )  draws  a  less  favourable  portrait  of  this  Ghibeline  senator. 

50  The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjcu  to  the  office  of  perpetual  senator  of 
Rome,  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  collection  of 
Muratori,  by  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla  (p.  592.)  the  monk  of  Padua  (p.  724.)  Sa- 
bas  Malaspina  (I.  ii.  c  9.  p.  808.)  and  Ricordano  Malaspina  (c.  177.  p.  999). 

51  The  high  sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  III.  which  founds  his  temporal  sove^ 
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CHAP,  in  his  own  behalf  by  Martin  the  fourth,  who  humUy  soli- 

LXIX.    ^,j^g  J  ^jjg  suffrage  of  the  Romans.    In  the  presence,  and  by 

p^j^  the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors  conferred,  not  on 

Martin  IV.  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithful  Martin,  the  dignity 

1281.     ^^  senator,  and  the  supreme  administration  of  the  republic,** 

to  hold  during  his  natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure 

The  em-    by  himself  or  his  deputies.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the 

1^!^  of    same  title  was  granted  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  ; 

Bavaria,     jmd  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her  two  sovc- 

1328.     reigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in  the  government 

of  their  own  ifietropolis. 

Addresses       In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion,  when  Arnold  of  Bres* 

tothe  em-  ^^  ^^^  inflamed  their  minds  against  the  church,  the  Romans 

perors.       artfully  laboured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  empire,  and 

to  recommend  their  merit  and  services  in  the  cause  of 

f^S"*^'^  Caesar.   The  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  third 

HI.  A.lJ> 

1144.  and  Frederic  the  first,  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride, 
the  tradition  and  the  ignorance  of  their  own  history.'3  After 
some  complaint  of  his  silence  and  neglect,  they  exhort  the 
former  of  these  princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  assume  from 
their  hands  the  Imperial  crown.  "  We  beseech  your  ma- 
**  jesty,  not  to  d^dain  the  humility  of  your  sons  and  vas- 
•*  sals,  not  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  oui*  common  ene- 
"  mies;  who  calumniate  the  senate  as  hostile  to  your  throne, 
**  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  that  they  may  reap  the  har- 
"  vest  of  destruction.  The  pope  and  the.  Sicilian  are  united 
**  in  an  impious  league  to  oppose  our  liberty  and  your  coro- 
•*  nation.  With  the  blessing  of  Cxod,  our  zeal  and  courage 
"  has  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of  their  powerful 
**  and  factious  adherents,  more  especially  the  Frangipani, 
'*  we  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses  and  turrets :  some  of 
**  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  levelled 

retg^ty  on  the  donation  of  Con stan tine,  is  still  extant ;  and  as  it  has  been  in- 
serted by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Sexte  of  the  Decretals,  it  must  be  received  by 
the  Catholics,  or  at  least  by  the  Papists,  as  a  sacred  and  perpetual  law. 

52  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist.Eccles.  torn,  xviii.  p.  306.)  for  an  extract 
of  this  Roman  act,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Annal»  of  Ode-^ 
ricus  Raynaldus,  A.  D.1281,  No.  14, 15. 

53  These  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  by  0th o  bishop  of  Frisingen 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  et  iniim.  torn.  v.  p.  186, 187.)  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  historians ;  he  was  son  of  Leopold  marquis  of  Austria,  his  mother,  Agnes, 
was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  he  was  half-brother  and  uncle  to 
Conrad  III.  and  Frederic  I.  He  has  left,  in  seven  books,  a  Chronicle  of  th* 
Times;  in  two,  the  Gesta  Fredcrici  I.  the  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  sixtk 
▼olume  of  Mnratori's  historiana. 
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**  unth  the  ground.    The  Milvian  bridge,  which  they  had   CHAP. 

**  broken,  is  restored  and  fortified  for  your  safe  passage ;  and    ^^^^• 

"  your  army  may  enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from 

*'  the*  castle  of  St.  Angelo.    All  that  we  have  done,  and  all 

"  that  we  design,  is  for  your  honour  and  service,  in  the  loyal 

"  hope,  that  you  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindicate 

**  those  rights  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  clergy,  to  re- 

"  vive  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame 

*'  and  glory  of  your  predecessors.    May  you  fix  your  resi- 

**  denjce  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world ;  give  laws  to  Italy, 

*^  and  the  Teutonic  kingdom ;  and  imitate  the  example  of 

"  Constantine  and  Justinian,**  who  by  the  vigour  of  the  se- 

"  nate  and  people  obtained  the  sceptre  of  the  earth."**  But 

these  splendid  and  fallacio^as  wishes  were  not  cherished  by 

Conrad  the  Franconian,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy 

Land,  and  who  died  without  visiting  Rome  soon  after  his 

return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  more  Frederic  tj 
ambitious  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  nor  had  any  of  the  suC".  ^^ " 
cessors  of  Otho  acquired  such  absolute  sway  over  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
princes,  he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  free  and 
florid  oration:  "  Incline  your  ear  to  the  queen  of  cities;  ap- 
**  proach  with  a  peaceful  and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of 
"  Rome,  which  has  cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is 
**  impatient  to  crown  her  legitimate  emperor.  Under  your 
"  auspicious  influence,  may  the  primitive  times  be  restored. 
**  Assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  city,  and  reduce 
"  under  her  monarchy,  the  insolence  of  the  world.  You  are 
**  not  ignorant,  that,  in  former  ages,  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
*^  senate,  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  equestrian  or- 
**  dcr,  she  extended  her  victorious  arms  to  the  East  and 
**  West,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
**  By  our  sins,  in  the  absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble  insti- 
^  tution  of  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion:  and  with  our 
**  prudence,  our  strength  has  likewise  decreased.    We  have 

54  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  in  eum 
statum,  quo  fuit  tempore  Constant'ini  et  Justiniani,qui  totum  orbem  vigore  se- 
siatiiset  populi  Romani  suis  tenuere  manibus. 

55  Otho  Frising.  de  Gcstis  Frederici  1. 1. 1.  c.  28.  p.  662...664. 
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CHAP.  ^*  revived  the  seoate^and  the  equestrian  order;  the  counsels 
LXIX.  4i  Qf  ti^^  Qne^  ^he  arms  of  the  other,  will  be  devoted  to  your 
^  person  and  the  service  of  the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear 
*^  the  language  of  the  Roman  matron?  You  were  a  guest,  I 
^  have  adopted  you  as  a  citizen;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I 
♦*  have  elected  you  for  my  sovereign;'*  and  g^ven  you  my- 
^^  self,  and  all  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty, 
^  is  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your  blood 
^^  for  the  republic;  that  you  will  maintain  in  peace  and  jus- 
"  tice,  the  laws  of  the  city  and  the  charters  of  your  prede- 
^^  cessors;  and  that  you  will  reward  with  five  thousand 
^^  pounds  of  silver  the  faithful  senators  who  shall  proclaim 
^  your  titles  in  the  Capitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the 
**  character,  of  Augustus.''  The  flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric 
were  not  yet  exhausted;  but  Frederic,  impatient  of  their 
vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone  of  royalty 
and  conquest.  ^^  Famous  indeed  have  been  the  fortitude  and 
^  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans:  but  your  speedi  is  not 
<^  seasoned  with  wisdom,  and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude 
^  were  conspicuous  in  your  actions.  Like  all  sublunary 
**  things,  Rome  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune. 
**  Your  noblest  families  were  translated  to  the  East,  to  the 
**  rqyal  city  of  Constantine;  and  the  remains  of  your  strengdi 
^  and  freedom,  have  long  since  been  ediausted  by  the  Greeks 
*^  and  Franks.  Are  you  desirous  of  beholding  die  ancient 
**  glory  of  Rome,  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the 
**  knights,  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  valour  of  the  le- 
^  gions?  you  will  find  them  in  the  German  republic.  It  is 
**  not  empire,  naked  and  alone,  the  ornaments  and  vhtues 
*^  of  empire  have  likewise  migrated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a 
**  more  deserving  pe6ple:'^  they  will  be  employed  in  your 
^*  defence,  but  they  claim  your  obedience.  You  pretend  that 
^*  myself  or  my  predecessors  hare  been  invited  by  the  Ro- 
*•  mans:  you  mistake  the  word,  they  were  not  invited ;  Aey 
^  were  implored.  From  its  foreign  and  donlestic  tyrants, 
"  the  city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  wiiose 

56  Hospes  eras»  chrem  feci.  Advena  (iiisti  ex  Transalpinis  partibos;  prin- 
dpem  constitui. 

Sf  Non  cessit  nobis  nudum  innperium»  virtute  sua  amictum  venh,  oma- 
menta  sua  secum  traxit.  Penes  nos  sunt  consules  tui,  &c.  Cicero  or  J^hry 
would  not' have  rejected  these  images,  the  eloquence  of  a  Barbarian  bom  and 
educated  in  the  Hercynian  forest. 
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^  Asbe«  rejiobe  in  our  couiftry:  sad  their  dominion  was  the  CHAP. 
'*'  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that  dominiop  your  an-  L^^^- 
«'  cestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim  by  the  right  of  inheritance 
^^  atid  ifossession,  and  who  shall  dare  to  extort  you  from  my 
**  hands?  Is  the  hand  of  die  Franks"  and  Germans  enfeebled 
**  by  age?  Am  I  vanquished?  Am  I  a  captive?  Am  I  not 
^  encompassed  with  the  banners  of  a  potent  and  invincibte 
**  army?  You  impose  conditions  on  your  master;  you  re* 
^  quire  oaths:  if  the  conditions  are  just^  an  oath  is  superflu- 
"'  ous;  if  niyust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my  equity? 
**  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.  Will  not 
^  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  die  CapilpI? 
"  By  diat  sword  the  northern  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been 
**  restored  to  the  Roman  empire.  You  prescribe  the  mea- 
^  sure  and  the  objects  of  my  bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copi- 
"  ous  but*  a  voluntary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient 
"  liierit;  all  will  be  denied  to  rude  importunity."**  Neither 
Ae  emperor  nor  the  senate  could  maintain  these  lofty  pre- 
tensions of  dominion  and  liberty.  United  with  the  pope,  and 
au%pictou9  of  the  Romans,  Frederic  continued  his  march  to 
the  Vatican :  his  coronation  was  disturbed  by  a  sally  from 
the  Csipitbl ;  and  if  the  numbers  and  valour  of  the  Germans 
prevailed  in  the  bloody  conflict,  he  could  not  safely  encamp 
in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he  styled  himself  the  sove* 
reign.  About  twelve  years  afterwards,  he  besieged  Rome^ 
to  seat  an  antipope  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  and  twelve  Pi* 
san  gatlies  were  introduced  into  the  Tyber :  but  the  senate 
and  people  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negociation  and  the 
progress  of  disease ;  nor  did  Frederic  or  his  successors  re« 
iterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Their  laborious  reigns  were  ex. 
ercised  by  the  popes,  the  crusades,  and  the  independence  of 
Lombardy  and  Germany ;  they  c6urted  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans ;  and  Frederic  the  second  offered  in  the  Capitol  the 
great  standard,  the  Caroccio  of  Milan.^  After  the  extinction 

58  Otho  of  Frisiogen,  who  snrelf  understood  the  language  of  the  court  and 
diet  of  Gennanj,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  xiith  century  as  the  reigning 
nation  (Proceres  Franci,  equitcs  Franci,  manus  Francortim) :  he  adds,  how- 
ever, the  epithet  of  TeiOonici. 

59  Otho Frising.  de  Gcstis  Frederki  1. 1,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  720...r23.  These  ori- 
rhial  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  freedom,  yet  with 
tteBty. 

eO  From  the  Chronicles  of  RicobaMo  and  Frands  Pij^n,  Mnratori (dissert. 
ikvri.  coril.  ii.  p.  492.)  has  transcribed  this  curioas  fact  with  the  doggrel  verses 
thatt  accompanied  the  gift .  Ave 

▼OU  VIIX.  C  C  n  A 
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CHAP,  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they  were  banished  beyond  the 
LXIX.  ^ipg .  ^^^  ^j^^i^  1^^  coronations  betrayed  the  impotence  and 
poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Caesars/* 
Ware  of  Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  extended 
maiis^"  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from  mount  Adas  to  the 
against  the  Grampian  hills,  a  fanciful  historian^'  amused  the  Romans 
S^^citic^'  with  the  picture  of  their  infant  wars.  "  There  was  a  time,'* 
says  Florus,  "  when  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  our  summer  re- 
^^  treats,  were,  the  objects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol, 
^^  when  we  dreaded  the  shades  of  the  Aridan  groves,  when 
^^  we  could  triumph  without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  vil- 
^^  lages  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  could 
^'  afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  generaL"  The 
pride  of  his  contemporaries  was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of 
the  past  and  the  present:  they  would  have  been  humbled  by 
the  prospect  of  futurity ;  by  the  prediction,  that  after  a  thou- 
sand years,  Rome,  despoiled  of  empire  and  contracted  to 
her  primaeval  limits,  would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on 
the  same  ground  which  was  then  decorated  with  her  villas 
and  gardens.  The  adjacent  territory  on  either  side  of  the 
Tyber  was  always  claimed,  and  sometimes  possessed,  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  barons  assumed  a  lawless 
independence,  and  the  cities  too  faithfully  copied  the  revolt 
and  discord  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  Romans  incessandy  laboured  to  reduce  or 
destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the  church  and  senate; 
and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  ambition  was  moderated 

Ave  deciis  orbis  ave !  victus  tibi  destinor,  ave! 

Currus  ab  Augusto  Frederico  Caesare  justo. 

Vx  Mediolanum !  jam  sentis  spemere  vanum 

Imperii  vires,  proprias  tibi  toUere  vires. 

Ergo  triumphonim  urbs  potes  memor  esse  priorum 

Quos  tibi  mittcbant  rcges  qui  bella  gerebant. 
He  sideetaccre  (i  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertation^  torn.  i.  p.  444.)  die  netl' 
anno  1727»  una  eopia  desso  Caroccio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto  si  scopri  nel  Cam- 
pidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere  di  quel  luogo,  dove  Sisto  V.  I'avea  Ulto  rinchio- 
dere.  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  quatro  colonnc  di  marmo  sino  coUa  sequente  in- 
sciizione,  &c.  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  inscripdon. 

61  The  decline  of  the  Imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy,  is  related  with 
impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muratori  Ttom.  x,  xi,  xii) ;  and  the  reader 
may  compare  his  nanathre  with  the  Histoiie  des  Allemands  (torn,  iii,  iv),  by 
Schmidt,  who  has  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

62  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum,  et  aesth^x  Przneste  deliciae.nuncupatis  in  Capi- 
tolio  votb  petebantur.  The  whole  passage  of  Florus  (I.  i.  c.  11.)  may  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a  man  of  genius  (Oeuvics  de 
Monteiquku,  torn,  iii.  p.  634^  635.  quarto  edition). 
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by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their  zeal  by  the  alliance  CHAP. 
Cf  his  spiritual  arms.  Their  warfare  was  that  of  the  first  ^^^^^ 
consuls  and  dictators,  who  were  taken  from  the  plough.  "^^^"^^"^^ 
They  assembled  in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  sallied 
from  the  gates,  plunderdU  or  burnt  the  harvests  of  theii* 
neighbours,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conflict,  and  returned 
home  after  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Their 
sieges  were  tedious  and  unskilful:  in  the  use  of  victory,  they 
indulged  the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge ;  and 
instead  of  adopting  the  valour,  they  trampled  on  the  mis* 
fortunes,  of  their  adversaries.  The  captives,  in  their  shirts, 
with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  solicited  their  pardon :  the 
fortifications  and  even  the  buildings  of  the  rival  cities  were 
demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adja- 
cent villages.  It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal 
bishops,  Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tuaculum,  Praeneste,  and 
Tibur  or  Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  fero- 
cious hostility  of  the  Romans.^^  Of  these,^  Porto  and  Os- 
tia, the  two  keys  of  the  Tyber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate : 
the  marshy  and  unwholesome  banks  are  peopled  with  herds 
of  bufialos,  and  the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion aild  trade.  The  hills  which  afford  a  shady  retirement 
from  the  autumnal  heats,  have  again  smiled  with  the  ble^ 
sings  of  peace:  Frescati  has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tuscu- 
lum :  Tibur  or  Tivoli  has  resumed  the  honours  of  a  city,*' 
and  the  meaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Palestrina  are  deco* 
rated  with  the  villas  of  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome. 
In  the  work  of  destruction,  the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was 
often  checked  and  repulsed  by  the  neighboiuing  cities  and 
their  allies :  in  the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they  were  driven  from 
their  camp;   and  the  battles  of  Tusculum^  (and  Viter- 

63  Ne  a  feritate  Ronianoruni,  sicut  fuerant  Hostienses,  Portiienses»  Tuscu- 
lanenses,  Albanenses,  Labkenses,  et  nuper  Tiburtisi  desttuerentur  (Matthew 
Faiis,  p.  757).  These  events  ate  marked  in  the  Annal»and  Index  (the  xviiith 
Tolume)  of  Muratori. 

$4  For  the  state  or  rum  of  these  suburban  citie«,  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
kc.  see  the  lively  pkrture  of  the  P.  Labat  (Voyage  en  £spagne  et  en  Italic), 
who  had  long  resided  in  theneighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and  the  more  accurate 
description  of  whkh  P.  Eschinard  (Roma,  1750,  in  octavo)  has  added  to  the 
topog^raphical  map  of  Cingolani. 

65  Labat  (torn.  iii.  p.  233)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, which  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of  Tivoli :  in  civitate 
Tibfirtina  non  vivitme  civiliter. 

66  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the  date  the-Annals 
of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which  he  has  weighed 
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CHAP,  bo^^  might  be  compared  in  their  relative  state  to  the  memo* 
LXIX.    ^yg  fields  of  Thrasymene  and  Cannae,  In  the  first  of  these 
Battle  cf    P^^  wars,  thirty  thousand  Romans  were  overthrown  by  a 
Tuscuium,  thousand  German  horse,  whom  Frederic  Barbi^rossa  had 
1167      detached  to  the  relief  of  Tuscuhim;  and  if  we  number  the 
slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two,  thousand,  we  shall  em<« 
brace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate  account.  Sixty-eight 
years  afterward  they  marched  against  Viterfao  in  the  eccle«« 
siastical  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the  city;  by  a  rare  co« 
Battle  of    ^i^on,  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blended,  in  t)ie  adverse  ban* 
Viterbo,     ners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  pope's  auxilianes 
1234.     were  commanded  by  a  count  of  Thoulouse  and  a  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  Romans  were  discomfited  with  shame  and 
slaughter ;  but  the  English  prelate  roust  have  indulged  the 
vanity  of  a  pUgrim,  if  he  multiplied  their  numbers  to  on« 
hundred,  and  their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirt}',  tbonsapd  men* 
Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline  of  the  legioxis 
been  restored  with  the  Capitol,  the  divided  condition  of  Italy 
would  have  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  of  a  second  con* 
quest.    But  in  arms,  the  modern  Romans  were  not  about 
and  in  arts,  they  were  far  "belozv^  the  common  Ipvel  of  the 
neighbouring  republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of  |iny 
long  continuance ;  after  some  irregular  sallies,  it  subsided 
in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of  military  institutions, 
^  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use  of  foreign  merce* 
naries. 
The  elec-        Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the 
tion  of  the  vineyard  of  Christ.    Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  the 
chair  of'  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality, 
the  violence,  of  a  popular  election :  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome 
were  polluted  with  blood ;  and,  from  the  thisd  to  the  twelftk 
century,  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  fre- 
quent schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  these  mischiefs  were  transient  and 
local:  the  merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favour;  nor  could 
the  unsuccessful  competitor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his 
rival.    But  after  the  emperors  had  been  divested  of  their 

nine  contemporary  writers  who  meotlon  the  battle  of  Tusculum  ^tom.  x.  d. 
42...44).  *  ^ 

(^7  Matthew  Paris,  p.  345.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus,  who  occupied  the  sec  thirty-two  years  (A.  D.  ia06,..12S8),  and  is,des* 
oibed  by  the  £ngUsh  historian*  as  a  soldier  aod  a  statesmaa  (p.  ITB\  399), 
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prerogatives,  after  a  maxim  had  been  estaUUbedi  that  tha  CHAP* 
vicar  of  Christ  is  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each  va-   ^^^^' 
cmncy  of  the  holy  see  might  involve  Christendom  in  contro^ 
versy  and  war.    The  claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior 
clergy,  of  the  nobles  and  people,  were  vague  and  litigious ; 
the  freedom  of  choice  was  over-ruled  by  the  tumults  of  a 
city  that  no  longer  owned  or  obeyed  a  superior.    On  the 
decease  of  a  pope,  two  factions  proceeded,  in  different 
churches,  to  a  double  election :  the  number  and  weight  of 
votes,  the  priority  of  time,  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might 
balarfce  each  other :  the  most  respectable  of  the  clef  gy  were 
divided;  and  the  distant  princes,  who  bowed  before  the 
•piritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish  the  spurious,  from 
the  legiumate^  idoL  The  emperors  were  often  the  authors 
of  the  schism,  frornvthe  political  motive  of  oppQsing  a  friendf 
)y  to  an  hostUe  pontiff;  and  each  of  the  competitors  was 
veduced  to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who  were  not 
swed  by  conscience :  and  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  ad« 
lieients,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition.  A  Ri^t  of 
pttaceful  and  perpetual  succession  was  ascertained  by  Atelr  j^^/^^^, 
ander  the  third,^*  who  finally  abolished  the  tumultuaiy  votes  l»hed  by 
of  tfie  clergy  and  people,  and  defined  the  right  of  election  in  xil 
the  sole  coUegs  of  cardinals.**  The  three  orders  of  bishops,  A.D.1179. 
priests,  and  deapons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other  by  this 
important  privilege :  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome  obtained 
the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy ;  they  were  indifferently  cho- 
een  am(Mag  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  the  possession 
of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most  important  bishopric^, 
was  not  incompatible  with  their  title  and  office.    The  sena- 
tois  of  Ajc  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and  legates  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  were  robed  in  purple,  the  symbol  of  mar- 
tyrdom or'  royalty ;    they  claimed  a  proud  eqyality  with 
kings ;  and  their  dignity  was  enhanced  by  the  smallness  of 
dieir  number,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  seldoip 

68  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Histor.  Eccles-ast.  p.  401.403.  Alexander  him- 
self had  neauiy  been  the  victim  of  %  contested  election ;  and  the  doubtful  mf - 
rits  of  Innocent  had  only  preponderated  by  the  weight  of  genius  and  learning 
which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale  (see  his  life  and  writings). 

69  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  &c.  of  the  Roman 
canlinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomas^in  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn. 
i.  p.  1262...1287)  ;  but  their  purple  is  now  much  faded.  The  sacred  college 
was  raised  to  the  definite  num^r  of  seventy -two,  to  represent,  under  his  vicar, 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  « 
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CHAP,  exceeded  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  persons.  By  this  wise  re- 
'  gulation,  all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed,  and  the  root 
of  schism  wsis  so  eiFectuaQy  destroyed,  that  in  a  period  •£ 
siz  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has  only  once  divided 
the  unity  of  the  sacred  college.  But  as  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made  necessary,  the  elec- 
tion was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest  and  passions 
of  the  cardinals ;  and  while  they  prolonged  their  independ- 
ent reign,  the  Christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  an  head* 
Institution  A  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  preceded  the  elevation 
davc1>>°'*  of  Gregory  the  tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the  future 
Gregory X.  abuse ;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition,  has  been  conse- 
'  crated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  )aw.^*  Nine  days  are  allow- 
ed for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  absent  cardinals :  on  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned, 
each  with  one  domestic,  in  a  common  apartment  or  condaotf 
without  any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains ;  a  small  window 
is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries :  but  the  door 
.  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  correspondence  with  the 
world*  If  the  election  be  not  consummated  in  three  days, 
the  luxury  of  their  table  is  contracted  to  a  single  dish  at 
dinner  and  supper  ;  and  after  the  eighth  day,  diey  are  re- 
duced to  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread,  water,  and  wine*  Dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  the  cardinals  are  prohibited 
from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in  some 
rare  emergency,  the  government  of  the  church :  all  agree- 
ments and  promises  among  the  electors  are  formally  annul- 
led ;  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath  and 
the  prayers  of  the  Catholics.  Some,  articles  of  inconvenient 
or  superfluous  rigour  have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but  the 
principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  entire :  they  are 
still  urged  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom, 
to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  ballot  or  secret  votes  has  wrapt  the  struggles 
of  the  conclave'*  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  polite- 

70  Sec  the  bull  of  Gregory  X.  approbantc  sacro  concUio,in  the  Sexte  of  the 
Canon  Law  (I.  i.  tit.  6.  c.  3),  a  siippleiTient  to  the  Decretals,  which  Boniface 

'  Vlll.  promulgated  at  Rome  in  1298,  and  addressed  to  all  ftie  universities  of 

Europe. 

71  The  genius  of  cardinal  de  Retz  had  a  right  to  paint  a  conclave  (of  1655)» 
in  which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor  (Memoires,  tom.iv.  p.  15.^57} :  but 
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ness.**    By  these  institudons,  the  Romans  were  excluded   CHAP, 
from  the  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop ;  and  in  the  ' 

ffver  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  tiiey  seemed  insensible 
of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privilege.  The  emperor  Lewis  A.D.1328. 
of  Bavaria  revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otho.  After 
some  negociation  with  the  magistrates,  the  Roman  people 
was  assembled  ^^  in  the  square  before  St.  Peter's ;  the  pope 
of  Avignon,  John  the  twent}'«second,  was^  deposed ;  the 
choice  of  his  sjiccessor  was  ratified  by  their  consent  and  ap- 
plause. They  freely  voted  ,for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop 
should  ne^er  be  absent  more  than  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  two  days  journey  from  the  city ;  and  that  if  he  neglect- 
ed  to  return  on  the  third  summons,  the  public  servant  should 
be  degraded  and  dismissed.^^  But  Lewis  forgot  his  own  de- 
bility and  the  prejudices  of  the  times :  beyond  the  precincts 
of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phantom  was  rejected ;  the 
Romans  despised  their  own  workmanship;  the  antipope 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign ;'"  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly  established  by 
this  unseasonable  attack. 

Had  Ae  election*  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the  Absence  of 

rights  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  viola-  from 

Rome. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  an  anonymous  Ita- 
lian, whose  history  (Conclavi  de  Poniifici  Romani,  in  4>to,  1667)  has  been  con- 
tinued shkce  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII.  The  accidental  form  of  the  work 
famishes  a  lesson,  though  not  an  antidote,  to  ambitym.  From  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigues,  we  emerge  to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate :  but  the 
next  page  opens  with  his  funeral. 

72  The  expressions  of  cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  picturesque :  On  y  . 
Tequt  toujours  enseinble  avec  le  mdme  respect,  et  la  mSme  civilit^  que  I'on  ob- 
lenre  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois,avec  la  m^me  politesse  qu'on  avoit  dans  la  cour 
de  Henri  III.  avec  la  m6me  familiarity  que  Ton  voit  dans  les  colleges :  avec 
la  m^me  modestie,  qui  se  remarque  dans  les  noviciats ;  et  avec  la  mSme  cha- 
rit€,  dtt  moins  en  apparence,  qm  pourroit  dtre  entre  des  freres  parfutement 


73  Rechiesti  per  bando  (says  John  Villani)  senatori  di  Roma,  e  52  del  po- 
polo»  ct  capttani  de'  25.  e  consoli  (^coruolifjf  et  13  buone  huomini,  uno  per 
fkme.  Our  knowledge  is  too  imperfect  to  pronounce,  how  much  of  this  con« 
stkation  was  temporary,  and  how  much  ordinary  and  permanent.  Yet  it  is 
fsmtly  Ulnstrated  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  Rome. 

74  ViUani  Q.  x.  c  68...71.  in  Muratori,  Script,  tom.  xiii.  p.  641...645.)  re- 
lates this  law,  and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  abhorrence  than  the 
prudent  Muratori.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  darker  ages  must  have  ob- 
served how  much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  nonsense)  of  superstition  is  fluctuating 
and  hiconaistent. 

75  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  original 
Life  of  John  XXII.p.  142.. .145.  the  confession  of  thfi  antipope.  p.  145.. .152. 
aad  th^  Uborioiu  notes  of  Balu^se,  p.  714, 715. 
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CitAP.  ted  With  impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotk. 
^^'  ten,  in  the  absence  of  the  successors  df  Gi^egory  the  seventh, 
who  did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  ordinary  residence 
In  the  city  and  diocese.  The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less 
important  than  the  government  of  the  universal  church;  nor 
could  the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  authority 
was  always  opposed  and  their  person  wa»  often  endangiered. 
From  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Ita- 
ly, they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom 
of  France  ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently  with- 
drew to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of  Anagni, 
Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  flock 
was  offended  or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shep- 
herd, they  were  recalled  by  a  stem  admonition,  that  St. 
Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure  village,  but  in 
the  capital  of  the  world ;  by  a  ferocious  menace  that  th^ 
Romans  would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  peo- 
ple that  should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  return- 
ed with  timorous  obedience ;  and  were  saluted  with  the  ac- 
count of  an  heavy  debt,  of  all  the  losses  which  their  deser- 
tion had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  various  expenses  of  servants  and  strangers 
who  attended  the  court.^  After  a  short  ii>terval  of  peace, 
^  and  perhaps  of  authority,  they  were  again  banished  by  new- 
tumults,  and  again  summoned  by  the  imperious  or  respect- 
ful invitation  of  the  senate.  In  these  occasional  retreats,  the 
exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom  long,  or  far, 
distant,  from  the  metropolis  ;  but  in  the  begiifning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  apostolic  throne  was  transported,  as 
it  might  seem  for  ever,  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Rhdne  ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Boniface  furious  contest  between  Boniface  the  eighth  and  the  king  of 
VIII.     France."  The  spiritual  arms  of  excommunication  andinter- 

76  Romani  au%m  non  valentes  nccvolentcs  ultra  suam  celare  cuptditatem 
gravissimam  contra  papam  movere  cocperunt  qucstionem,  cxigentes  ab  eo  ur- 
gentissime  omnia  quae  subierant  per  ejus  absentiam  damna  et  jacturas,  yideU- 
cet  in  hospitiis  locandis,  in  inercimoniis,  in  usuris,  in  redditibus,  in  provisioiu- 
bus,  et  in  aliis  modis  innumenibilibus.  Qiiod  cum  audisset  papa,  pr aecotdialiter 
ingeinuit  et  se  comp^ens  mnscipulahtm,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  TS7.  For  the 
oidinan'  histor)'  c£  the  popes,  their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence* 
it  isenoogU  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spdndanus  and  Flenry. 

77  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of  Franot«  we 
possess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  frieud  of  Tfauanus,  wbs^ 
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dkt  irere  repulsed  by  die  union  of  the  three  estates,  and  chap: 
thevprivileges  of  the  Galiican  church ;  but  the  pope  was  not  ^^^x. 
s^iainst  Ac  carnal  weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  cou-  ^  j^  ^^^ 
rage  to  emi^qy.  As  the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  ....1303. 
Ac  suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace  and  petson  were  assault* 
ed  by  diree  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  secretly  levied  by 
William  of  Nogavet,  a  French  minister,  and  Sciarra  Colon* 
im^  of  a  noble  but.  hostile  family  of  Rome.  The  cardinals 
fled ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  were  seduced  from  their  " 
aHegiance  and  gratitude ;  but  the  daundess  Boniface,  un^ 
aimed  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  awaited, 
like  tbe  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the  Gauls« 
Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  execute  the 
ordMBof  his  master:  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna^ 
he  wa3  insuhed  with  words  and  blows ;  and-  during  a  con« 
inement  of  three  days  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  hard- 
thifB  which  they  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  which  they  pro* 
voked*  Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the 
adherents  of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacrilegious 
violence ;  but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  a  vital 
part ;  and  Boniface  expired  at  Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
teveoge*  His  memory  is  stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of 
avarice  and  pride  ;  nor  has  the  courage  of  a  martyr  promos  - 
ted  diis  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the  honours  of  a  saint ;  a 
magnanimous  sinner  (say  the  chronicles  of  the  times),  who 
entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  ^  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog« 
He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  eleventh,  the  mildest  of 
mankind.  Yet  ^e  excommunicated  the  impious  eftiissaries 
of  Philip,  and  devbttd  the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a 
tremendous  cutse,  whose  effects  are  still  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  superstidon.'^ 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  fcqual  suspense  of  the  Transla- 
conclave  was  fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  faction.  hX^^ 
A  specious  offer  was  made  and  accepted,  that,  in  die  term  Avignon, 

his  last  and  best  editors  have  published  in  the  appendix  (Histoire  particnlieri 
du  grand  Diffcrend  entre  Boniface  >^ III.  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  par  PieiT6  du 
Pots,  torn.  vii.  P.  xi.  p.  61. ..82). 

78  It  IS  difficult  to  know  whethef  Labat  (torn.  iv.  p.  53...5r.)  be  m  jest  or 
in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feefs  the  weight  of  this  corse, 
and  that  the  corn-fields,  or  vineyards,  or  olive-trees,  are  annually  blasted  by  na- 
ture, the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  popes. 

TOL*    VIII.  D  9 
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GHAP.  of  forty  days/they  would  elect  one  of  the  three  candidates 
LXIX.  ^j^Q  should  be  named  by  their  opponents.  The  archbishop 
^'^^^^  of  Bourdeaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was 
1309.  the  first  on  the  list;  but  his  ambition  was  known;  and  his 
conscience  obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  commands  of 
a  benefactor,  who  had  been  informed  by  a  swift  messenger 
that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now  in  his  hands.  The  terms 
were  regulated  in  a  private  interview;  and  with  such  speed 
and  secresy  was  the  business  transacted,  that  the  unanimous 
conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of  Clement  the  fifth.'^*  The 
cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons 
to  attend  him  beyond  the  Alps;  from  whence,  as  they  soon 
discovered,  they  must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was  engag- 
ed, by  promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  a  residence  in  France; 
and,  after  dragging  his  court  through  Poitou  and  Gascogny, 
and  devouring,  ,by  his  expense,  the  cities  and  convents  on 
the  road,  he  finally  reposed  at  Avignon,*^^  which  flourished 
above  seventy  years''  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
metropolis  of  Christendom.  By  land,  by  sea,  by  the  Rhone^ 
the  position  of  Avignon  was  on  all  sides  accessible:  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  do  not  yield  to  Italy  itself; 
new  palaces  arose  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pope  and 
cardinals;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attracted  by  the 
treasures  of  the  church.  They  were  already  possessed  of  the ' 
adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin  county,'*  a  populous  and 

79  See  in  the  Chronicle  of  Giovanni  VUlani  (I.  viii.  c  63,  64.  80.  in  Mura- 
tori,  torn,  xiii.)  the  inmriBOniiient  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  election  of  Cle- 
nent  V.  the  last  of  which, like  nx>st  anecdotes,  is  embanassed  with  some  dif- 
ficulties. 

80  The  original  lives  of  the  eight  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  V.  John 
XXII.  Benedict  Xll.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VL  Urban.  V.  Gregory  XI.  and 
Clement  VII.  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze  (Vitae  Paparum  A^ienionen- 
slum ;  Paris,  1693,  2  vols,  in  qiiarto)  with  copious  and  elaborate  notes,  and  a 
second  volume  of  acts  and  documents.  With  the  true  zeal  of  an  editor  and  a 
patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  or  excuses  the  characters  of  his  countrymen. 

81  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  with  Babylon,  and  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  metaphors,  more  siutable  to  the  ardour  of 
Petrarch  than  to  the  judgment  of  Muratori,  are  gravely  refuted  in  Baluze's 
preface.  The  abb^  de  Sade  is  distracted  between  the  love  of  Petrarch  and  of 
his  countiy .  Yet  he  modestly  pleads  that  many  of  the  local  inconvenienciea 
of  Avignon  are  now  removed ;  and  many  of  the  vices  against  which  the  poet 
declaims,  had  been  imported  with  the  Roman  court  by  the  strangers  of  Italy 
(tom.  i.  p.  23..58). 

82  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip  III.  king 
of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  count  of  Tholouse.  For- 
ty years  before,  the  heresy  of  count  Raymond  had  given  them  a  pretence  of 
seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure  claim  from  the  eleventh  century  to 
aome  lands  citra  Rhodanum  (Valesii  Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  459. 610.  Lon- 
guerue,  Deicription  de  la  France,  tomi  i.  p.  376.. .381). 
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fertile  spot;  aii^  the  sovereignty  olAvignon  was  dfterwalrds  Chap. 
purchased  from  the  youth  and  distress  of  Jane,  the  first  queen  ^^^^• 
of  Naples  and  countess  of  Provence,  for  the  inadequate  price 
of  fourscore  thousand  florins.^^  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people,  the  popes  en- 
joyed an  honourable  and  tranquil  state,  to  which  they  long 
had  been  strangers:  but  Italy  deplored  their  absence;  ahd 
Rome,  in  solitude,  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  ungo- 
vernable freedom  which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  Her  repentance  was  tardy  and  fruit- 
less: after  the  death  of  the  old  members,  the  sacred  college 
was  filled  with  French  cardinals,'^  who  beheld  Rome  and 
Italy  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  perpetuated  a  se- 
ries of  national,  and  even  provincial,  popes,  attached  by  the 
most  indissoluble  ties  to  their  native  country. 

The  progress  of  industry  had'produced  and  enriched  the  inaHtution 
Italian  republics:  the  sera  .of  their  liberty  is  the  most  flou-  °J^^^® ]j*^/' 
rislung  period  of  population  and  agriculture,  of  manufac-year, 
tares  and  commerce;  and  their  mechanic  labours  were  gra-     i^^' 
dually  refined  into  the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  But  the 
position  of  Rome  was  less  favourable,  the  territory  less  fruit- 
ful; the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  indo- 
lence and  elated  by  pride;  and  they  fondly  conceived  that 
the  tribute  of  subjects  must  for  ever  nourish*  the  metropolis 
of  the  church  and  empire. .  This  prejudice  was  encouraged 
iu  some  degree  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles;  and  the  last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution 
of  the  HOLT  TEAR,'*  was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  people  than 
to  the  clergy.  Since  the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  gift  of  plenary 
indulgences,  which  had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remain- 

83  If  a  ponession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title,  such  objections 
might  annnl  the  bargain ;  but  the  purchase  money  must  he.  refunded,  for  in- 
deed It  was  paid.  Civitatem  Avenionem  emit ....  perejusmodivenditionem 
pecuiu^  ledundantes,  &c.  (iida.  Vita  Clement  VI.  in  Baluz.  torn.  i.  p.  272. 
Muratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  565).  The  only  temptation  for  Jane  and 
her  second  husband  was  ready  money,  and  without  it  they  could  not  have  re- 
turned to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

84  Clen)ent  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French  and  one 
English  (Vita  iv.  p.  63.  et  Baluz.  p.  625,  &c.).  In  1331,  the  pope  refused 
two  candidates  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  quod  xx  Canlinales,  dc 
quibus  xvii.  de  regno  Francisc  originem  traxisse  noscuntur  in  memorato  colle- 
gioezistant  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1281). 

85  Our  primitive  account  is  from  cardinal  James  Caietan  (Maxima  B^'jliot. 
Patrum,  torn,  xxv) ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  nephew  of 
Boniface  VIIl.  be  a  fool  or  a  knave :  the  uncle  is  a  much  clearer  character. 
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CHAP,   cd  without  an  object ;  and  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the . 

LXIX.  church  was  sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circu^ 
lation.  A  new  channel  was  opened  by  The  diligence  of  Bo-^ 
niface  the  eighth,  who  reconciled  the  vices  of  ambition  and 
avarice ;  and  the  pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect  and 
revive  the  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  Rome 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  century.  To  sound  without  dan- 
ger the  depth  of  popular  credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably' 
pronounced,  a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  siome  aged  wit* 
nesses  were  produced ;  and  on  the  iirst  of  January  of  the 
year  thirteen  hundred,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  crowded 
with  the  faithful,  who  demanded  the  ct^tomary  inidulgence 
of  the  holy  time.  The  pontiff,  who  watched  and  irritated 
their  devout  impatience,  was  soon  persusbded  by  ancient  tes- 
timony of  the  justice  of  their  claim  :  and  he  proclaimed  si 
plenary  absdlution  to  all  Catholics  who,  \xk  the  course  of  that 
year,  and  at  every  similar  period,  should  respectfully  visit 
the  apostolic  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  P^uU  The  isrel- 
come  sound  was  propagated  through  Christendom;  and  at 
first  from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at  leng^  from, 
the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  BrittUfi^  the  highways 
were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pilgrims  who  soHght  to  ex- 
piate their  sins  in  a  journey,  however  costly  or  labprioua, 
which  was  exempt  from  the  perils  of  military  service.  All 
exceptions  of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity,  were  forgotten 
in  the  common  transport ;  and  in  the  streets  and  churches 
many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  eagerness  of 
devotion.  The  calculation  of  their  numbers  could  iiot  be  eaisy 
nor  accurate ;  and  they  have  probably  been  magni$ed  by  a 
dexterous  clerg}' ;  well  apprised  of  th^  contagion  of  exampfe : 
yet  we  are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian,  who  assisted  at 
the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replenished  with  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers ;  and  another  specta- 
tor has  fixed  at  two  millions  the  total  concourse  of  the  year. 
A  trifiing  oblation  from  each  individual  would'  accumulate 
a  rpyal  treasure  ;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with 
rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect  without  counting,  the  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the  altar  of  St.  Paul.»» 

86  See  John  Villani  (I.  viii.  c.  o&.)  in  the  twelfch,  and  the  Chrooicon  As- 
tense,  in  the  eleventh  volume  (p.  191, 192.)  of  Muratori's  Coliecdon.  Papa 
bnumerabilem  pecuniam  ab  eisdem  accepig  nam  duo^clehci^  cum  rastrb^  &c. 
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It  waft  feitunately  a  season  of  peace  and  plen^ ;  and  if  fo-    CHAF. 
mge  was  scarce,  if  inns  and  lodgings  were  extravagantly  dear,    L^^^- 
aa  inexhaustible  supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of  meat  and  fish,  ^"^^^ 
was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and  the  venal  hos- 
pitality of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without  trade  or  indus-»  ' 
try,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evapc^rate:  but  the  avarice 
and  envy  of  the  next  generation  solicited  Clement  the  sixth'^ 
to  andcipate  the  distant  period  of  the  century.  The  gracious 
pontiff  complied  with  their  wishes ;  afforded  Rome  this  poor' 
consolation  for  his  loss ;  and  justified  the  change  by  the  name 
aad  practice  of  the  Mosaic  Jubilee.'^    His  summons  was  The  se- 
obeyed:  and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberality,  of  the  pilgrims  {^"^^"d.  ^ 
4id  not  yield  to  the  primitive  festival.  But  they  encounter*     1350. 
ed  die  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine:  many 
wives  and  virgins  were  viplated  in  the  castles  of  Italy;  and 
finny  sU'angers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by  the  savage 
Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence  of  their  bi« 
shop.'*  To  the  impatience  of  the  popes  we  may  ascribe  the 
successive  reduction  to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and  twenty-five 
years;  although  the  second  of  these  terms  is  commensurate 
widl  the  life  of  Christ.    The  profusion  of  indulgences,  the 
revolt  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  decline  of  superstition, 
have  much  diminished  the  value  of  the- jubilee:  yet  even 
the  nineteenth  and  last  festival  was  a  ye^r  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  the  Romans ;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will  not  dis- 
turb the  triumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
pk.»^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italy  was  ex-  The  nobles 
posed  to  the  feudal  t)Tanny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sove-^^^^ 
reign  and  the  people.     The  rights  of  human  nature,  were 
vindicated  by  her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended 

87  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.  are  inserted  in  the 
Ccipus  Juris  Canonici  (Extravagant.  Coinniun.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  c.  1,  2). 

88  The  sabbatic  years  and  jubilee^  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Car.  Sig'jn.  de  Re- 
pub1ic&  Uebraeoruni,  Opp.  torn.  W.  I.  iii.  c.  14, 15.  p.  151, 152), the  suspension 
of  all  care  and  labour,  the  periodical  release  of  lands,  debts,  servitude,  he.  may 
seem  a  noUe  idea,  but  the  execution  would  be  impracticable  in  a  prtfane  re- 
public; and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  ruinous  festival  wasobser\'ed  by 
the  Jewish  people. 

89  Seethe  Chronicle  of  Ma*tco  Villani  (1.  i.  c.  56.)  in  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  Muratori,  and  the  Mcmoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Perrarqiie,  torn.  iii.  p.  75... 89. 

90  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  Prtnch  minister  at  the  Hague, 

in  his  Lettres  Historiques  et  Dogmatiques,  suf  Ics  Jubiles  et  les  Indulgences ;  x 

]»  Hay6, 1751,3  vols,  in  12mo.;  an  elaborate  and  pleasing  work,  had  not  the 
author  prefentd  the  character  of  »  polemic  to  that  of  a  philosopher.   . 
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CHAP,  th^ir  liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to  tlie  adjacent 
LXIX.    ,,Qmjtiy^  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was  broken ;  their  slaves 
were  enfranchised ;  their  castles  were  demolished ;  they  as- 
sumed the  habits  of  society  and  obedience ;  their  ambition 
was  confined  to  municipal  honours,  and  in  the  proudest 
aristocracy  of  Venice  or  Genoa,  each  patrician  was  subject 
to  the  laws.'^    But  the  feeble  and  disorderly  govenmient  of 
Rome  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons, 
who  scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  within  and 
without  the  walls.     It  was  no  longer  a  civil  contention  be* 
tween  the  nobles  and  plebeians  for  the  government  of  the 
state ;  the  barons  asserted  in  arms  their  personal  independ- 
ence ;  their  palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against    a 
siege ;'  and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the 
numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin  and  aiiec* 
tion,  they  were  aliens  to  their  country  :^  and  a  genuine 
Roman,  could  such  have  been  produced,  might  have  re- 
nounced these  haughty  strangers^  who  disdained  the  appel- 
lation of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves  the  princes, 
of  Rome.*^  After  a  dark  series  of  re  volutions,  a^records  of  pe- 
digree werelost;  thedistinctionof  surnames  wasabolished;  the 
blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a  thousand  channels;  and 
the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans 
and  Normans,  had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions  by  royal 
bounty  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  These  examples  might 
be  readily  presumed :  but  the  elevation  of  an  Hebrew  race 
to  the  rank  of  senators  and  consuls,  is  an  event  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  long  captivity  of  these  miserable  exiles.^*     In 
the  time  of  Leo  the  ninth,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was 

91  Muratori  (Dissert,  xlvii.)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua, 
Genoa,  &c.  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otho  of  Frisingen  (de 
Gcst.  Fred.  1. 1.  ii.  c.  13.)  and  the  submission  of  the  marquis  of  £s:e. 

92  As  early  as  the  year  824.  the  emperor  Lothaire  I.  found  it  expedient  to 
interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  indlvidual,'by  what  nati«ial 
law  he  chose  to  be  governed  (Muratori,  Dissert,  xxii). 

93  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  a  declama- 
tion or  epistle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  >^hich  he  applies  the 
maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to  the  state  of  the  xivth  cen- 
tury (Mcmoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  157..  .169). 

94  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by  Pagi 
(Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  435.  A.  D.  1124,  No.  3,  4,)  who  draws  his  iiifonnation 
from,  the  Chronograph  us  Maurigniacensis,  and  Arnulphus  Sagiensis  de  Schis- 
mate  Cm  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  423... 432).  The  fact  must  in 
some  degree  be  true  ;  yet  I  could  wish  that  it  had  been  coolly  related,  before  it 
was  turned  into  a  reproach  against  the  antipope. 
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converted  to  Christianity;  and  honoured  at  his  baptism  with  CHAP. 
the  name  of  his  godfather,  the  reigning  pope.  The  zeal  and  J^^^' 
courage  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  were  signalised  in  the  cause  YumAioi 
^  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  entrusted  his  faithful  adherent  Leo  the 
with  the  government  of  Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Cres-  ^*^' 
centius,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the  paifents  of  a  numerous 
progeny;  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were  shared  with 
the  noblest  families  of  the  city ;  and  so  extensive  was  their 
alliance,  that  the.  grandson  of  the  proselyte  was  exalted  by 
the  weight  of  his  kindred  to  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  ^nd  people  supported  his  cause ;  he 
reigned  several  years  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  elo- 
quence of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Innocent  the 
second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with  the  epithet  of  an- 
tipope.  After  his  defeat  and  death,  the  posterity  of  Leo  is 
no  longer  conspicuous ;  and  none  will  be  found  of  the  mo- 
dem nobles  ambitious  of  descending  from  a  Jewish  stock. 
It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman  families, 
which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those  which  are 
continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendor  to  the  present 
time.*'     The  old  consular  line  of  the  Frangipani  discover 
their  name  in  the  generous  act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread 
in  a  time  of  famine  ;  and  such  benevolence  is  more  truly 
{prions  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Corsi^  a  / 

spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifica- 
tions :  the  Savelliy  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have 
maintained  their  original  dignity ;  the  obsolete  surname  of 
Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first  senators ; 
the  Conti  preserve  the  honour,  without  the  state,  of  the 
counts  of  Signia ;  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very 
ignorant^  or  very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from 
the  Carthaginian  hero.*^ 

95  Munttori  has  given  two  dissertations  (xli.  and  xlH.)  to  the  names,  sur- 
names, and  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who  glory  in  their  domestic  febles, 
may  be  offended  with  iiis  firm  and  temperate  criticism ;  yet  surely  some  ounces 
of  pure  gold  are  of  more  value  than  many  pounds  of  base  metal. 

96  Tlie  cardinal  of  St.  George,  in  his  poetical,  or  rather  metrical,  history  of 
the  election  and  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii. 
P.  i.  p.  641,  &c.)  describes  the  state  and  families  of  Rome  at  the  coronatioa 
^Boniface  VI1I.( A.  D.  1295): 

Interea  titulis  redimiti  sanguine  et  armis 
lUustresquc  viri  Roman&  a  stirpe  trahcntes 
Nomen  in  cmeritos  tantx  virtuiishonores 

Intuleraa: 
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CHAP.       But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and  princes  o[  die 
LXIX.    ^j^y^  I  distinguish  the  rival  houses  of  Colowna  and  Ursini^ 


Th<  Co-  ^^^^^  private  story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  aonals  of  mo^ 
lotUoL,  dem  Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Cokmna^  hare  been 
the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology ;  nor  have  the  orators 
and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan's  pillar,  or  the  co* 
lumns  of  Herculus,  or  the  pillar  of  Christ's  flagellation,  or  th^ 
luminous  column  that  {guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desart. 
Their  first  historical  appearance  in  the  year  elevenhundred 
and  four,  attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it  explains 
the  simple  meaning,  of  the  name.  By  the  usurpation  of  Ca- 
vse,  the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  the  secdfid; 
but  they  lawfully  held  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  heredi- 
tary, fiefs  of  Zagarola  and  Cohnna;  and  the  latter  of  these 
towns  was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  the  relic 
bf  a^lla  or  temple.*'  They  likewise  possessed  one  mcnety  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Tusculum;  a  strong  presuinption  of 
their  descent  from  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to 
their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  rerante 
source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;••  and  "die 

Iiituterant  se  inedios  festumqiie  colebant 

Aurata  fulgentes  toga  sociantc  caterva. 

£x  ipsis  devota  domos  praestantis  ab  Ur^d  ; 

Ecdeaiac,  vtdtumque  gerensdemissiusaltum. 

Festa  Cb/imiAa  jocis,  necnon  Sabeltia  mltis ; 

Stephanides  senior  j  Comftet  Afdifa/ictiprolcst 

Prxfectusque  urbis  magnum  ^ne  viribus  nomen. 

(l.ii.c.5.100.p.647,648). 
The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (I.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  174, 175.)  d'lstmguish  eleven  £%• 
milies  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  concilio  communi,  before  the  se- 
nator, that  they  would  not  harbour  or  protect  any  malefactors,  outlaws,  &c... . 
a  feeUe  security ! 

97  It  is  pity  that  the  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favoured  the  world  with 
a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illustriaus  house.  I  adhere  to  Muratori 
(Dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.647, 648). 

98  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit  Paschal  II.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ui. 
P.  i.  p.  335.  Tlie  family  has  still  great  possessions  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  ; 
but  they  have  alienated  to  the  Roapigliosi  this  original  fief  ot  Cb^tmui  (Eschi- 
nard,  p.  258, 259). 

99  Te  tonginqua  dedit  telhis  et  pascua  Rheni, 

fays  Petrarch ;  and,  in  1417,  a  duke  of  Guelders  and  Juliers  acknowledges 
(llenfant.  Hist.  duConcilede  Constance,  tom.ii.  p.  539.)  his  descent  from  the 
,  ancestors  of  Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonna) :  but  the  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Bnmdenbufg  observes,  that  the  sceptre  in  his  arms  has  been  confounded 
wiUi  the  cohumn*  To  maintain  the  Roman  origin  of  the  Colonna,  it  was  inge- 
niously supposed  (Diario  di  Monaldeschi,  in  the  Script.  Ital.  tom.  xii.  p.  533)» 
that  acoufiin  of  the  emperor  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Mentz 
im  Germany. 
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m¥eldtgito4>f  Germaii^  1rei«  not  aahMatd  of  a  real  or  £d>tt-  CHAP. 
]mi*iAiit7widiii]iobkrace,wlikh  m  the  reroluttois  of    ^^ 
atvtm  iMindred  years  ha»  beea  often  illustrated  by  merit,  and  ^ 
alwiya  by  fbituneJ^    About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ce^ 
tory,  the  aftott  powerfifl  branch  was  conqxMed  of  an  unde 
and  six  brothers,  aU  conspicuous  in  arms, or  in  the'honours 
^  the  chimchi  0{  these,  Peter  was  elected  senator  of  Rome^ 
ittdmhicad  to  <be  Capitol  in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in 
some  vain  ttcehtentioiis  with  the  title  of  Cssar ;  while  John 
nil  StepfaeK  were  dedared  marcpib  of  Ancoaa  and  couht  of 
RomagBA,  fay  Nicholas  the  fourth,  a  patron  so  partialto  their 
fiunily,  limt  h^  has  been  delineated  in  satirical  portraits,  im^i 
priaooed  aa  it  were  in  a  hoUow  pillar J®^  After  his  decease^ 
Aeir  liaiiglity  behaviour  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the 
imphcalde  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  imde 
\  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the  eighth; 
and  the  Celomia  were  oppressed  for  a  moment  by  his  tem* 
potal^and  spiritual  arms.'*^^  He  proclaimed  a' crusade  against 
hia  penMd  enemies ;  iheir  estates  were  confiscated ;  diehr 
fortt'essea  obI  either  side  of  the  Tyber  were  besieged  by  the 
troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles ;  and  aft^r 
liie  rtiin  of  Pakstrina  or  PneHeste,  their  principal  seat,  dxe 
groniKf  waa  inai^Ised  with'  a  ploughriiare,  the  emblem  of  pev- 
peCoal  desolation.   Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  six 
brothers,  in  disgnise  and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe 
trithdut  renouncing  the  hope  of  deliverance  and  tevenge.  hk 
this  double  hope,  live  Frendi  court  was  their  surest  Asylum : 
t&ey  prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  of  Philip ;  and  E 
ahoiitd  praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the 
misft^tune  and  courage  of  the  captive  tjnrant.  His  civil  acta 
were  annulled  by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  ho^ 
nours  and  possessions  of  the  Colonna ;  and  some  estimate 

100  I  eatinot  ov<eriook  the  Roman  triamph  or  ovation' of  Mareo  Antonio 
Cdonna,  who  had  commanded  the  pope's  j^lies  at  the  naval  victoiy  of  Le- 
paato  (Thoan.  Hist.  1. 7.  torn.  iii.  p.  55«  56.  Muret.  Orado  x.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p. 
i80...190). 

101  Muratori  Annali  dltalia,  torn.  z.  p.  S16.  320. 
103  Petrarch*s  attachment  to  the  Colomia,  has  anthoriaed  the  abb€  de  Sada 

to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  iivthe  fourteenth  centmy^  the  persecxi- 
tson  of  Boniface  VtH.  the  character  of  Stephen  and  his  sons,  their  quanvls 
^rith  the  Ursini,  &c.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarqoe,  torn.  i.  p.  90. ..110. 140...146, 
174u.l76. 332...3d0. 3i^5...380.)  His  cntidsm  often  rectifies  the  hearsay  storiea 
of  ViUaiii*  and  the  erron  of  the  ICM  diligent  modem).  lUDdersHodthebrsnck 
of  Si)e{Aien  to  be  now  cztiDct* 
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eHAP.  ttiay  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses 
,/^^^^\,  by  the  damages  of  one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  which 
were  granted  them  agains):  the  accompliees  and  heirs  of  the 
deceased  pope.  All  the  spiritual  censures- and  disqualifica- 
tions were  abolished'*^  by  his  prudent  successors ;  and  die 
fortune  of  the  house  was  more  firmly  established  by  this 
.transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of  Sc^arra  Colonna  was 
signalised  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface ;  and  long  afterwards 
in  the  coronauon  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  emperor,  the  pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a 
royal  crown.  But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit 
was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed 
as  an  hero  superior  to  his  own  times,  and  not  unworthy  of 
ancient  Rome.  Persecution  and  exile  displayed  to  the  na- 
tions his  abilities  in  peace  and  war;  in  his  distress,  he  was 
ian  object,  not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence ;  the  aspect  of  danger 
^provoked,  him  to  avow  his  name  and  country:  and  when  he 
was  asked,  ^^  where  is  now  your  fortress  ?"  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  answered,  ^^  here.'^  He  supported  with  the 
same  virtue  the  return  of  prosperity ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his 
declining  age,  the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children 
.  of  Stephen  Colonna,  exalted  his  dignity  in  die  Roman  re- 
and  Ur-  -public,  and  at  the  court  of  Avignon.  II.  The  Ursini  migra* 
ted  from  Spoleto  i^^  die  sons  of  Ursus,  as.  they  are  styled  in 
th6  twelfth  century,  from  some  eminent  person  who  is  only 
known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  'But  diey  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished among  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number  and 
l>ravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the  strength  of  their  towers,  the 
honours  of  the  senate  and  sacred  college  and  the  elevation 
•of  two  popes,  Celestin  the  third  and  Nicholas  the  third,  of 
their  name  ^nd  lineage.^^5  Their  riches  may  be  accused  as 

103  Alexander  HI.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the  en^peror 
Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  (Villani»  1.  v.  c.  1)  ; 
and  the  last  stains  of  annual  excommunication^  were  purified  by  Sixtus  V. 

.(Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  416).    Treason,  ncxile^p  and  pn>8cr4>tion9  are 
often  the  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility. 

104  Vallisteproximamisit 

Appenninigenx  qu&  prata  virentia  sylvse 
Spoletanametunt  armenta  giegesprotervi. 

Monaldeschi  (torn.  xii.  Script.  Ital.  p.  533.)  gwcs  the  Ur«ini  a  French  ong^, 
whkh  may  be  remotely  true. 

105  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.  by  the  caidinal  of  St.  George  rMura- 
tori,  torn  iii.  P.'  i.  p.  613,  &c.)  we  find  a  luminous^  wd  nbt  inelegant  mBage 
(1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  203,  &c.) : 


sini. 
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an  caily  abuse  of  nepotism:  tke  estates  of  St.  Peter  were  CHAP, 
alienated  in.their  favour  by  the  liberal  Celcstin;"*  and'Ni-  ^^^'  ^ 
cholas  was  ambitious  for  their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of 
raonarchs;  to  found  new  kingdoms  in  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany;  and  to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  o£Eice  of  sena^ 
tors  of  Rome.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Colonna,  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory  of  the 
Ursini,  their  constant  and  equal  antagonists  in  the  long  he. 
reditary  feud,  which  distracted  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  jealousy  of  pre-eminence  Their  be- 
and  power  was  the  true  ground  of  dieir  quarrel;  but  as  a  spe-  feiiJ^ 
cious  badge  of  distinction,  the  Colonna  embraced  the  name 
of  Ghibelines  and  the  party  of  the  empire;  the  Ursini  es* 
poused  the  title  of  Guelphs  and  the  cause  of  the  church. 
The  eagle  and  the  keys  were  displayed  in  their  adverse  ban- 
nets  ;  and  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when 
ihe  origin  and' nature  of  the  dispute  were  long  since  forgot- 
ten.*^ After  the  retreat  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  they  dis- 
puted in  arms  the  vacant  republic! :  and  the  mischiefs  of  dis- 
cord were  perpetuated  by  the  wretched  compromise  of  elect- 
ing each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private  hostilitiejs, 
the  city  and  country  were  desolated,  and  the  fluctuating 
balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  success.  But  none  of 
either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till  the  most  renowned 
champion  of  the  Ursini  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  young- 
er Stephen  Colonnav^®*  His  triumph  is  stained  with  the  re- 
proach of  violating  the  truce ;  their  defeat  was  basely  aveng- 
ed by  the  assassination,  before  the  church  door,  of  an  inno- 

genuH  quern  nobilis  Ursa  fUrti  ?) 

Progenies,  Romanadomiis,  veterataqiie  mafnis 
Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  experta  senatus, 
BeUorunique  loanu  grandi  stipata  parentura 
Cardineos  apices  necnon  fastigia  dudum 
PapatOs  Uerata  tenens. 
M nntori  (Dissert.  Ui.  torn.  xiii.  p.        .)  observes,  that  the  first  Ursini  pontifi- 
cate of  Celestine  IIL  vras  unknown :  he  is  indined  to  read  l/r«f  progenies. 

106  Filii  Ursi,  quondiam  Ccdestini  papae  nepotes,  de  bonis  ecdesiae  Romans 
ditati  (Vit.  Innocent  III.  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  P.  i).  T^e  partial  pro- 
dlgality'of  Nicholas  III.  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villani  and  Muratori.  Yet 
die  Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a  modem  pojje . 
.  107  In  Us  51st.  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori  explains 
Hut  factions  of  the  Goelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

108  Petrarch  (torn.  L  p.  232...2o0.)  has  celebrated  this  victory  according  to 
the  Colonna ;  buttwo  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Giovanni  Villani,  1.  x.  c. 
230),  and  a  Roman  (Ludovico  Monaldeschiy  p.  533, 534),  are  less  favourable 
to  their  arms. 
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CHAP.  ctBt  boy  and  his  two  seTvants.  Yet  the  victorioiM  Coloiiiis» 
^J5'  with  an  aotual  colleague,  was  declared  senator  of  Rome 
during  the  term  of  five  jrears.  And  the  muse  of  Petvaich 
inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction,  that  the  generoos 
youth,  the  son  of  his  venerable  hero,  woukl  veslo^  Rone 
and  Italy  to  their  pristine  glory;  that  his  justice  would  ex- 
tirpate tiie  wolves  and  lions,  die  serpenu  and  bmrSj  who  la- 
boured to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marUe  columx*^^ 


CHAP.  LXX. 

Character  and  Coronation  of  Petrarch.. »Re%toration  ^ftheFree^  - 
dom  and  Government  0/ Rome  by  the  Tribune  Rienzi.;Hi9  Fir'^ 
tue%  and  Vicety  hit  ExfiuUitm  and  Death,.. Return  qfthe  Poftes 
/ram  Avignon.,. .Great  Schitm  of  the  We9t....Re'Uni€m  oftha 
Latin  Church..  JLati  Struggle*  of  Roman  Liberty.. •Statute*  qf 
Rome..  •Final  Settlement  qfthe  £ccle9ia$tical  State. 

CHAP.  IN  the  apprehension  of  modem  times,  Petrarch*  is  the 

^^^'  Italian  songster  of  Laura  and  love.  In  the  harmony  of  hia 
Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father 
of  her  lyric  poetry :  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  ia 
repeated  by  the  enthusiasm,  or  affectation,  of  amorous  sen- 
sibility* Whatever  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger,  his 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  a  learned  nation :  yet  I  may  hope  or  pre- 
sume, that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  unifor- 
mity  of  sonnets  and  elegies,  with  the  sublime  compositions 
of  their  epic  muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regu- 
lar beauties  of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the  in- 
comparable Ariosto*  The  merits  of  the  lover,  I  am  still  less 

109  The  abb^  de  Sade  (torn.  i.   Notes,  p.  61.. .66.)  has  applied  the  sixth 
Gsasone  of  Petnich,  Spirtoetntil^  &c.  to  Stephen  Cdomia the  yomger. 

OrHt  lupi,  leoni,  aqaile  e  aerpi 

Ad  una  gran  marmorea  coimna 

Fanno  noja  aavente  e  i  se  damnot 
1  The  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Francois  Pctxarque  (Amtteidamy  1764^ 
1767. 3  vols,  in  4to),  form  a  copious,  original,  and  entertaining  work,  a  labour 
of  love,  composed  Irom  the  accurate  study  of  Petrarch  and  hit  contempon- 
ries ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  in  the  general  history  of  the  age,  and  the 
author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affectation  of  politeness  and  gallantry.  In 
the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  he  enumerates  and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biO'- 
graphers,  who  have  profeiiedly  treated  of  the  same  si^ject. 
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I  to  appreciate :  nor  am  I  deeply  interested  in  a  mf «  CHAP, 
taphysicalpassion  for  a n)na(iph  ao  shadowy,  that  her  exist-  ^^ 
«ice  has  been  questioned ;'  for  a  matron  so  prolific,^  that 
abe  was  delivered  of  eleven  legitimate  children/  while  her 
amcnotts  swain  a»ghed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  ot  Vaucluse.' 
Bttt  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  con* 
temporaries,  his  love  was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous 
amusement.  His  Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
eloquence,  established  his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon 
diffused  from  Avigncm  over  France  and  Italy :  lus  friends 
and  disciples  were  multiplied  in  every  city ;  and  if  the  pon« 
derous  volume  of  his  writings^  be  now  abandoned  to  a  long 
repose,  our  gratitude  must  applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept 
and  example  revived  the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan 
age*  From  his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic 
ciown.  The  academical  honours  of  the  three  faculties  had 
introduced  a  royal  degree  of  master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of 
poetry  i'  and  the  title  of  poet-laureat,  which  custom,  iiather 
than  vanity,  perpetuates  in  the  English  court,*  was  first  in- 

2  The  alkgorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  xvth  century ;  but  the  wise 
commentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  understand  by  Laura,  re- 

ligkMi,  or  yirtue,  or  the  blessed  Virgin,  or See  the  prefiaces  to  the  first 

and  second  volumes. 

S  Laure  de  Noves,  botp  about  the  year  1307*  was  married  in  January  1329 
ID  Hngues  de  Sade,  a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy  was  not  the 
eilect  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within  seven  months  of  her  death, 
which  happened  the  6th  of  April  1348,  precisely  one-and -twenty  years  tifter 
Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her: 

4  Corpus  crebris  partubus  ezhausttim ;  from  one  of  these  is  issued,  in  the 
tenth  degree,  the  MyS  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biographer  of  Petrarch; 
and  tluftdomesdc  motive  most  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  his  work,  and 
in^ed  him  to  enqmre  into  every  circumstance  that  could  afiect  the  history  and 
character  of  his  grandmother  (see  particularly  torn.  i.  p.  123...133.  notes*  p. 
7...58.  torn.  ii.  p.  455...495.  not  p.  r6...82). 

5  Vanduse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from  the  writ- 
infs  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer  (Memoires,  torn. 
s.  p.  340*..359V  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  an  hermit »  and  the  moderns 
are  much  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura  and  an  happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

6  Of  1150  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Haul  in  the  xvith  century,  but  without 
the  date  of  the  year.  The  ablK  de  Sade  calls  aloud  for  a  new  edition  of  Pe- 
tiaxch's  Latm  works ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would  redound  to  the  pro-' 
fit  of  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

7  Consult  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  works  (vol.  iii.  p.  457.. .466). 
An  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St.  Francis  received  the  visit  of  a  poet, 
ifin  ab  impeiatore  fuerat  coronatus  et  exinde  rex  versuum  dictus. 

8  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and  venal ; 
bnt  I  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a  similar  establish- 
ment of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to 
liimish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the 
chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence,  of  the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more 
Dredy,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing  this  ridiculous  custom^  is  while  the  princq 
k  a  man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet  a  man  of  gemus. 
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CHAP,  vented  by  the  Csesars  of  Germany.  In^  the  musical  games 
'  ^  of  antiquity,  a  prize  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  :9  the  belief 
that  Virgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  in- 
flamed the  emulation  of  a  Latin  bard;'^  and  the  laurel^  was 
endeared  to  the  lover  by  a  verbal  resemblance  with  the  name 
of  his  mistress.  The  vsdue  of  either  object  was  enhanced  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit ;  and  if  the  virtue  or  prudence 
of  Laura  was  inexorable,^^  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of 
enjoying,  the  nymph  of  poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of  the 
most  delicate  kind,  since  he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own 
labours;  his  name  was  popular ;  his  friends  were  active ;  the 
open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy  and  prejudice,  was  aur- 
mounted  by  the  dexterity  of  patient  merit*  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the.  object 
of  his  wishes :  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vau- 
cluse,  he  received  a  similar  and  solemn  invitation  from  the 
senate  of  Rome  and  the  university  of  Paris.  The  leai-ning, 
of  a  theological  school,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  lawless  city^ 
were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow  the  ideal  though  immortal 
wreath  which  genius  may  obtain  from  the  free  applause  of 
the  public  and  of  posterity:  but  the  candidate  dismissed  this 
troublesome  reflection,  and,  after  some  moments  of  compla- 
cency and  suspense,  preferred  the  summons  of  the  metro-' 
polis  of  the  world. 

9  Isocratcs  (in  Paiie^-rico,  torn.  i.  p.  116, 117.  edit.  Battie,  Cantab.  1729) 
claijns  for  his  native  Athena  the  glory  of  first  instituting  and  recommending^ 
the  uymftt^  teat  rtt  »4A«  /u.fyir«iK,9  fMMf  ru^yf  »m  f0ft>m,  i»AA«  tuu 
A«y«9  Mtt  yt»Mi*  The  example  of  the  Panathenxa  was  unitated  at  Del- 
phi ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a  musical  crown,  till  it  was  ex- 
torted by  the  vai«  tyranny  of  Nero  (Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c  23j  Philostrat. 
apud  Casaiibon  ad  locum ;  Dion  Casslus»  or  Xiphilln,  1.  Ixiii.  p.  1032.  1041. 
Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  445.  450). 

10  The  Capitoline  games  (certaraen  quinquenale,  muticumi  equesdte,  gym- 
nicutn),  were  instituted  by  Domitian  (Sueton.  c.  4.)  in  the  year  of  Christ  86 
(Censorin.  de  D  e  Natali,  c.  18.  p.  100.  edit.  Havercamp),  and  were  not  abo- 
lished in  the  fourth  century  (  Ausonius  de  Professoribus  Burdegal.  V).  If  the 
crown  were  given  to  superior  merit,  the  exclu»on  of  Statins  (Capitolia  nostne 
inficiata  lyra:,  Silv.  I.  iii.  v.  31.)  may  do  honour  to  the  games  of  the  Capitol  5 
but  the  La: in  poets  who  lived  before  Domitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  pul^ 
lie  opinion. 

11  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel  was 
not  the  Capitoline,  but  the  Delphic,  crown  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xv.  39.  Hist. 
Critique  de  la  Republique  dcs  Lettres,  tom.  i.  p.  150. ..220).  The  yictors  in 
the  Capitol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves  (Martial,  1.  iv.  epi- 
gram 54). 

12  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  without  success,  to 
vindicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the  censures  of  the  grave  and  the 
sneers  of  the  profane  (toxp.  ii.  noces,  p.  76..  82). 
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*  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation**  was  performed  in  the  CHAP. 
Capitol,  by  his  friend  and  patron  the  supreme  magistrate  of  ^^^^w 
The  republic.  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arra}^d  in  scar-  hj^  pontic 
Jet;  six  representatives  of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  coronadoa 
green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  pro*  ^  /^^* 
cession;  in  the  midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  1341, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinsman  ojf  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  ^ 
throne:  and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After 
discotti^ing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his 
vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne 
and  received  from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more 
precious  declaration,  ^^  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.''  The 
people  shouted,  ^^  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  T' 
A  somiet  in  prsuse  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  efiusion  of 
genius  and  gratitude;  and  after  the  whole  procession  had 
visited  the  Vatican,  the  profane  wreath  was  suspended  be- 
fore die  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  act  of  diploma  ^^  which 
was  presented  to  Petrarch,  the  tide  and  prerogatives  of  poet- 
laureat  are  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
hundred  years;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege  of 
wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrde,  of 
assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  disputing,  inter- 
preting, and  composing  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  on  all 
subjects  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  senate  and  people ;  and  the  character  of  citizen 
was  the  recompense  of  his  aifection  for  the  Roman  name. 
They  did  him  honour,  but  they  did  him  justice.  In  the  fa- 
miliar society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,he  had  imbibed  the  ideas 
of  an  ancient  patriot;  and  his  ardent  fancy  kiiidled  every 
idea  to  a  sentiment,  and  every  sentiment  to  a  passion.  The 
.'aspect  of  the  seven  hills  and  their  majestic  ruins,  confirmed 
diese  lively  impressions;  and  he  loved  a  country  by  whose 
liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and  adopted.  The  poverty 
and  debasement  of  Rome  excited  the  indignation  and  pity 
of  her  grateful  son:  he  dissembled  the  faults  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  applauded  with  partial  fondness  the  last  of  their 

13  The  whole  process  of  Petrarch's  coronation  is  accurately  described  by  the 
abb^  de  Sade  (torn.  i.  p.  425...435.  torn.  ii.  p.  1...6.  notes,  p.  1...13.)  from  his 
^wn  Wfitniss,  and  the  Roman  Ifiary  of  Ludovico  Monaldeschi,  without niix- 
tn|;  in  this  authentic  narrative  the  more  recent  fables  of  Sannuccio  Delbene. 

14  The  original  act  is  printed  among  the  Pieces  Justificatives  in  the  Me* 
vaoitts  sur  Petrar^ue,  tonx.  iii .  p .  50. .  .53. 
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GM AP.  heroes  and  matrons ;  and  in  the  remembrance  of  lihe  pttt,  in 
LXX.    ^^  1^^^  ^f  ^^^  future,  was  pleased  to  forget  the  miseries  of 


die  present  time.  Rome  was  stiD  the  lawful  mistress  of  the 
woiid:  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  her  bishc^  and  gcm&r^i^ 
had  abdicated  their  station  by  an  inglorious  retreat  to  the 
Jlh6ne  and  the  Dannbe;  but  if  she  could  resume  her  vatue^ 
die  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty  and  dominion. 
Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  eloqnence/^  Pe» 
trlrch,  Italy,  and  Europe,  were  astoriished  by  a  revtriutioA 
which  realized  for  a  moment  his  most  splendid  visiotis* 
The  rise  and  fi^  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the  fol- 
lowing pages  :**  the  subject  is  interesting,  the  materials  are 
rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot^bard  ^^  will  sometimes  yu 
vify  the  copious,  but  simple,  narrative  of  the  Florentiiie^^* 
and  more  especially  of  the  Roman,**  historian. 
Birth,  cha*  Ih  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  inhabited  only  by  me^ 
'^^l^  chaliics  and  Jews,  the  marriage  of  an  innkeeper  and  a  Wtefaer- 

designs  of  womanproducedthe  future  deliver^u*  of  Rome.^  Fromsndi 

Rienzi. 

15  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Rome,  I  need  only  Kqoest  that 
the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his  French  biographer. 
'JnM  latter  has  described  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Rome  (torn.  i.  p.  32S.  ..335). 
But  in  the  place  of  nnuch  idle  rhetoric  and  morality,  Petrarch  might  havo 
amused  the  present  and  future  age  with  an  original  account  of  the  city  arid  hia 
coronation. 

16  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  du  Cerceau,  whow 
posthumous  work  (Conjuration  de  Nicholas  Gabrini,  dit  de  Rienzi  Tyran  de 
Rome,  en  1347)  was  published  at  Paris  1748,  in  13mo.  I  %m  indebted  to  him 
for  some  facts  and  documents  in  John  Hocsemius,  canon  of  Liege,' a  contem- 
porary historian  (Fabricius,  Bibliot'.  Lat.  med.  JBvlt  torn.  iii.  p.  37S.  torn.  hr. 
p.  85). 

17  The  abb^  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  might  treat,  as  his  proper  subject,  a  revohition  in  which  i)ie 
heart  of  Petrardi  was  so  deeply  engaged  (Memones,  torn.  ii.  p.  50,  51. 320... 
417.  notes,  p.  70...76.  torn.  iii.  p.  221...243. 366...375).  Not  an  idea  or  a  faa 
i A  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escaped  him .  | 

18  Giovanni  Villani,  I.  xii.  c.  89. 104.  in  Muratori,  Rerum  Itaiicanun  Scr^^ 
tores,  torn.  :^ii.  p.  969, 970. 981...983). 

19  In  his  thml  volume  of  Italian  Antiquities  (p.  349...548),  Mnrattori  has 
inserted  the  Fragmenta  Historic  Romans  ab  Anno  1327  usque  ad  Annum 
1354,  in  the  original  dialect  of  Rome  or  Naples  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
a  Latin  version  for  the  benefit  of  strangers.  It  containt  the  moat  particular 
and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di  Rienzi;  which  had  be^  printed  at 
Sracciano  1627,  in  4to,  under  the  name  of  Tomaao  Fortifiocca,  who  is  ont]r 
mentioned  in  thia  work  as  having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  totgfxj. 
Human  nature  is  scarcely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality ;  but 
whosoever  is  the  author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
time,  and  (nints,  without  design  or  art,  the  muuien  of  Rmie  and  thtf  cha- 
ncier of  the  tribune . 

20  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienai,  his  tribunitian  government^  ia 
eontuned  in  the  aviiith  chapter  of  the  Fragments  (p.  399...479),  which,  in 
tiM  new  diiriiiony  foriBft  the  iki  book  af  the  hiitoiy  in  aaonrw 

orations. 
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pareate  Nichok»  Ries^ii  Gabrmi  could  iid>erit  neither  dtg^   CHAP. 
11117  aor  fortune ;  and  the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which    ^^^' 
they  painfttUy  bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  bis  glory  and  un- 
tiflsely  end-    The  study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the  wri» 
thigs  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Cssar,  and  Valerius  Maxi* 
miM,  elevated  above  his  equals  and  contemporaries  the  ge- 
nius of  the  young  plebeian:  he  perused  with  indefatigable 
diligence  the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of  antiquity;  loved 
to  dispense  his  knowledge  in  familiar  language;  and  was 
oSaen  provoked  to  exclaim,  ^^  Where  are  now  these  Ro- 
^  mans?  their  virtue,  their,  justice,  their  power?  why  was 
^  I  not  bom  in  those  happy  times  ?"^^  When  the  republic 
addressed,  to  the. throne  of  Avignon  an  embassy  of  the  three 
orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  recommended 
him  to  a  place  among  the  thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons. 
The  orator  had  the  honour  of  haranguing  pope  Clement  the 
tsxth,  and  the  sadsfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a 
congenial  mind:  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  dis- 
grace and  poverty;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single 
garment  and  the  charity  of  the  hospital*    From  this  misery 
he  was  relieved  by  the  sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  favour; 
and  the  employment  of  apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily 
atipead  of  five  gold  florins,  a  more  honourable  and  extensive 
conneclion,  and.  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  his  own  integrity  with  the  vices  of  the  state.    The 
eloquence  of  Rienzi  was  prompt  and  persuasive :  the  molti* 
tade  ia  always  prone  to  envy  and  censure:  he  was  stimulated 
by  die  loss  of  a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  asaasuns  ; 
nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  public  eala- 
mities.  The  blessings  of  peace  and  justice,  for  which  cinrS 
society  has  been  instituted,  were  banished  from  Rome:  the 
jcsdous  citizens,  who  might  have  endured  every  persond  or 
pecunitty  injury,  were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dis- 

91  The  reader  tOMf  be  pleased  wkh  a  specimen  of  the  original  idioni :  ¥d 
da  Boa  jmrentotine  nutricatodi  latte  de  eloquenda,  bono  granrnnatico,  inegliore 
ivttuoncot  antDiista  bravo.  Deh  como  et  quanto  era  velooe  leitore !  moito  lua- 
rx  IV9  Lhrio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio»  ct  Balerio  Massimo,  moito  li  dilettava  le 
magnificenrie  di  Julio  Cesare  raccontare.  Tutta  la  die  se  specolava  negl'  inta* 
gli  di  mormo  lequali  iaccio  intorno  Roma.  Non  era  altri  cbe  esso,  che  sapesse 
lejcre  li  antichi  patafBi.  Tutte  scrittnre  antiche  vulgarizzava ;  qnesse  fiure  di 
marmo  justamente  interpretava.  Oh.  come  spesso  diceva,  «  Dovesucco  quelli 
^  bnoni  Romam  ?  dove  ene  kvo  aomma  justitia }  poksunme  ttovan  in  tempo 
**  che  quessi  finriano !" 

VOL.  VIII.  F  r 
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CHAP,  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters:**  they  were  equally 
^^^'  oppressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the  comiptioii 
of  the  magistrates;  and  the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was 
the  only  circumstance  that  distinguished  the  lions,  from  the 
dogs  and  serpents,  of  the  Capitol.  These  allegorical  em- 
blems were  variously  repeated  in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi 
exhibited  in  the  streets  and  churches;  and  while  the  spec- 
tators gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold  and  ready  orator 
mifolded  the  meaning,  applied  the  satire,  inflamed  their  pas- 
sions, and  announced  a  distant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliver- 
ance. The  privileges  of  Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over 
her  princes  and  provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public  and 
private  discourse ;  and  a  monument  of  servitude  became  in 
his  hands  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty.  The  decree  of  the 
senate,  which  granted  the  most  ample  prerogatives  to  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  had  been  inscribed  on  a  copper-plate 
still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.*^ 
A  numerous  assembly  of  nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited 
to  this  political  lecture,  and  a  convenient  theatre  was  erect- 
ed  for  dieir  reception.  The  notary  appeared,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent and  mysterious  habit,  explained  the  inscription  by  a 
version  and  commentary,*^  and  ^escanted  with  eloquence 
and  zeal  on  the  ancient  glories  of  the  senate  and  people, 
from  whom  all  legal  authority  was  'derived.  The  supine 
Ignorance  of  the  nobles  was  incapable  of  discerning  the  se- 
rious tendency  of  such  representations :  they  might  some- 
times chastise  with  words  and  blows  the  plebeian  reformer; 
but  he  was  often  suffered  in  the  Colonna  palace  to  amuse 
the  company  with  his  threats  and  predictions ;  and  the  mou 
dem  Brutus*'  was  concealed  under  the  mask  of  folly  and 

22  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  with  the  easy  temper  of 
the  husbands  of  Avignon  (Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  330). 

23  The  fragments  of  the  Ltx  Regia  may  be  found  in  the  Inscriptions  o£ 
Gruter,  torn.  i.  p.  242.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  Emesti^  with  some 
learned  notes  of  the  editor,  tom.  ii. 

24  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of  Rienzi.  The 
Lex  Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pomctrium,  a  word  familiar 
to  every  antiquary.  It  was  not  so  to  the  tribune ;  he  confounds  it  whh  poma- 
rium  an  orchard,  translates  lo  Jaxdino  de  Roma  cioene  Italia,  and  is  copied  by* 
the  less  excusable  ignorance  of  the  Latin  translator  (p.  406.)  and  the  Fren<^ 
historian  (p.  ^),  Even  the  learning  of  Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  pas- 
■ag«- 

25  Priori  fBrutoJ  tamen  slmilior,  juvenis  uterque,  longc  ingenio  quamcu- 
jus  flimulatiotiem  induerat,  ut  sub  hoc  obtentii  liberator  ille  P.  R.  aperiretur 
tempore  suo  . . . ;  Hie  regibus,  hie  tyrannis  conteroptus  (Opp.  p.  536). 
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iStie  character  of  a  buffoon.    While  they  indulged  their  con-  CHAP, 
tempt,  the  restoration  of  the  good  estate^  his  favourite  ex-  ^^^^^^ 
pression,  was  entertained  among  the  people  as  a  desirable, 
a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approaching,  event;  and  while 
all  had  the  disposition  to  applaud,  some  had  the  courage  to 
assist,  their  promised  deliverer. 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the  church  He  as- 
door  of  St.  George,  was  the  first  public  evidence  of  his  de-  govcrn- 
signs ;  a  nocturnal  assembly  of  an  hundred  citizens  on  ^^^^  o^ 
mount  Aventine,  the  first  step  to  their  execution.  After  an  a.  b. 
oath  of  secrecy  and  aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators  J^^h., 
the  importance  and  facility  of  their  enterprise;  that  the  *^ 
nobles,  without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the 
fear  of  their  imaginary  strength ;  that  all  power,  as  well  as 
right,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  that  the  revenues  of 
the  apostolical  chamber  might  relieve  the  public  distress ; 
and  that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  victory  over 
the  common  enemies  of  government  and  freedom.  After 
securing  a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration  he 
proclaimed  through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  all  persons  should  assemble 
without  arms,  before  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  good  estate.  The  whole 
night  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  morning,  Rienzi,  bareheaded, 
but  in  complete  armour,  issued  from  the  church,  encom- 
passed by  the  hundred  conspirators.  The  pope's  vicar,  the 
simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  sus- 
tain a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  marched  on  his  right- 
hand;  and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft  as  the  em- 
blen»6  of  their  design.  In  the  first,  the  banner  of  liberty^ 
Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one  hand  and 
a  globe  in  the  other:  St^  Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  de- 
lineated in  the  banner  oi justice;  and  in  the  third,  St.  Peter 
'  held  the  keys  of  concord  and  peace.  Rienzi  was  encouraged 
by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd,  who 
understood  little,  and  hoped  much ;  and  the  procession  slow- 
ly rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. His  triumph  was  disturbed  by  some  secret  emotions 
which  he  laboured  to  suppress:  he  ascended  without  oppo- 
sition, and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  re- 
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public;  harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony;  axid  re* 
ceived  the  most  flattering  confirmation  of  his  acts  and  laws. 
The  nobles,  as  if  destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in 
silent  consternation  this  strange  revolution;  and  the  moment 
had  been  prudently  chosen,  ^irhen  the  naost  formidable, 
Stephen  Colonna,  was  absent  fi-om  the  city.  On  the  first 
rumour,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this 
plebeian  tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messenger  of  Kienzi, 
that  at  his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  CapitoL  The  great  bell  instantly  rang  an  alarm, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was  the  danger,  that 
Colonna  escaped  with  precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St* 
Laurence:  from  thence,  after  a  moment's  refreshment,  he 
continued  the  same  speedy  career  till  he  reached  in  safety 
his  casde  of  Palestrina;  lamenting  his  own  imprudence, 
which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty  conflagra* 
tion.  A /general  and  peremptory  order  was  issued  from  the 
Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  diat  they  should  peaceably  retire 
to  their  estates;  they  obeyed;  and  their  departure  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome. 
But  such  voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with  the  first 
transports  of  zeal;  and  Rienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justi- 
fying his  usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  tide.  At 
his  own  choice,  the  Roman  people  would  have  displayed 
their  attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the 
names  of  senator,  of  consul,  of  king  or  emperor:  he  {»*efer« 
r^d  the  ancient  and  modest  tide  of  tribune;  the  protection 
of  the  commons  was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office;  and 
they  were  ignorant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any 
share  in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the  republif. 
In  this  character,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the 
tribune  enacted  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  good  estate.  By  the  first  he  fulfills 
the  wish  of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit 
should  be  protracted  beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The 
danger  of  frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncing 
against  a  false  accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence 
would  have  inflicted:  the  disorders  of  the  times  might  com- 
pel the  legislator  to  punish  every  homicide  with  death,  and 
every  injury  with  equal  retaliation.  But  the  execution  of 
justice  was  hopeless  till  he  had  previously  abolished  the  ty- 
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rmmf  of  the  nobles.  It  was  formally  provided,  that  none,  CHAP, 
escceptthe  supreme  magistrate,  should  possess  or  command  ^^^* 
the  gates,  bridges,  or  towers,  of  the  state :  that  no  private 
garrisons  should  be  introduced  into  the  towns  or  castles  of 
the  Roman  territory;  that  none  should  bear  arms  or  presume 
to  fortify  their  houses  in  the  city  or  country;  that  the  barons 
should  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  highways  and  the 
free  passage  of  provisions;  and  that  the  protection  of  male« 
fuctors  and  robbers  should  be  expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver.  But  these  regulations  would  have  been 
impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not  the  licentious  nobles  been 
awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil  power.  A  sudden  alarm  from 
the  bell  of  the  Capitol,  could  still  summon  to  the  standard 
dbove  twenty  thousand  volunteers:  the  support  of  the  tri- 
bune and  the  laws  required  a  more  regular  and  permanent 
f<Hxe.  In  each  harbour  of  the  coast  a  vessel  was  stationed 
for  the  assurance  of  commerce ;  a  standing  militia  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  horse  and  thirteen  hundred  foot  was  le- 
vied, doathed,  and  paid  in  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city: 
and  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced  in  the  grate- 
ful aBowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  or  pounds,  to  the  heirs 
of  every  soldier,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. For  the  maintenance  of  the  public  defence,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  granaries,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  indigent  convents,  Rienzi  applied,  without  fear  of  sa- 
crikge,  the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber:  the  tl^ree 
faranches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt-duty,  and  the  customs, 
were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one  hundred  thousand 
florins;'^  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses,  if  in  four  or  five 
months  the  amount  of  the  salt-duty  could  be  trebled  by  his 
judicious  (economy.  After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and 
finances  of  the  republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  from 
their  solitary  independence;  required  their  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  Capitol;  and  imposed  an  oath,  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  government,  and  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the 
gotod  estate.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more 
ipprehensive  of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  smd  ba- 

26  In  one  MS.  I  read  (I.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  409.)  perfumante  qiiatro  soUiy  in  ano- 
ther <iuatro7^'^'>  ***  important  variety,  since  the  florin  was  worth  ten  Roman 
mtlkli  (Muratori,  dissert,  xxviii).  The  former  reading  would  g^ve  us  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000,  the  latter  of  250,000  families ;  and  I  much  fear,  that  the  tior- 
r  IS  more  consistent  yt'iih  the  decay  of  Rome  and  her  territory* 
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CHAP,  rons  returned  to  their  houses  at  Rome  in  the  garb  of  simple 
^^^'  ^  and  peaceful  citizens:  the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Savelli 
and  Frangipani,  were  confounded  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
plebeian,  of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  they  had  so  often  de» 
rided,  and  their  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  indignation 
which  they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  oath  was 
successively  pronounced  by  the  several  orders  of  society, 
the  clergy  and  gendemen,  the  judges  and  notaries,  the  mer- 
chants and  artisans,  and  the  gradual  descent  was  marked  by 
the  increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal.  They  swcx^  to  live  and 
die  with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  was 
artfully  united  by  the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of 
Orvieto,  the  pope's  vicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Rienzi,  that  he  had  delivered  the  throne  and  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  from  a  rebellious  aristocracy ;  and  Cle- 
ment the  sixth,  who  rejoiced  in  its  fall,  affected  to  believe 
the  professions,  to  applaud  the  merits,  and  to  confirm  the 
title,  of  his  trusty  servant.  Th^  speech,  perhaps  the  mind, 
of  the  tribune,  was  inspired  with  a  lively  regard  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith;  he  insinuated  his  claim  to  a  supernatu- 
ral mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost:  enforced  by  an  heavy  for- 
feiture the  annual  duty  of  confession  and  communion;  and 
stricdy  guarded  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of 
his  faithful  people.*' 
Freedom  Never  perhaps  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind 
pcrity'S"  ^^^^  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  tran- 
sient, reformation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune  Rienzi.  A  den 
of  robbers  was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  con- 
vent: patient  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish, 
his  tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger; 
nor  could  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  churchy 
protect  the  offender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged 
houses,  the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer 
of  justice  would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolished;  and 
he  applied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Capitol.  The  venerable  father  of  the  Co- 
lonna was  exposed  in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of 
being  desirous,  and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal. 


the  Ko- 

mail 

public. 


27  Hocsemius,  p.  398.  apud  du  Cerceaii,  Hist,  de  I^ienzi,  p.  194.  The  fif- 
teen tiibunitian  laws  may  be  found  in  the  Roman  historian  (whom  for  brevitr 
I  shall  name)  Fortifiocca^  1.  ii.  c.  4. 
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A  mule,  with  ajar  of  oil/had  been  stolen  near  Capranica ;  CUAP. 
and  the  lord  of  the  Ursini  family,  was  condemned  to  restore  LXX. 
the  damage,  and  to  discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins 
for  his  negligence  in  guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were 
the  persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their  lands  or 
houses:  and  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  same  im- 
partial rigour  was  exercised  against  the  heads  of  the  adverse 
factions.  Peter  Agapet  Colonna,  who  bad  himself  been 
senator  of  Rome,  was  arrested  in  the  street  for  injury  or 
debt;  and  justice  was  appeased  by  the  tardy  execution  of 
Martin  Ursini,  who,  among  his  various  r.cts  of  violence  and 
rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber.**  His  name,  the  purple  of  two  cardinals,  his  un- 
cles, a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease,  were  disre« 
garded  by  the  inflexible  tribune,  who  had  chosen  his  victim. 
The  public  oflicers  dragged  him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial 
bed:  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory:  the  bell  of  the  Ca- 
pitol convened  the  people :  stript  of  his  mantle,  on  his  knees, 
with  hi^  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  he  heard  the  sentence 
of  deslthr  and  after  a  brief  confession,  Ursini  was  led  away 
to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example,  none  who  were  con- 
scious of  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight  of  the 
wicked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the  city 
and  territory  of  Rome.  In  this  time  (says  the  historian)  the 
woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  infested 
with  robbers  ;  the  oxen  began  to  plow ;  the  pilgrims  visited 
the  sanctuaries ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with 
travellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith  were  restored  in 
the  markets ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  with- 
out danger  in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon  as  the  life 
and  property  of  the  subject  are  secure,  the  labours  and  re- 
wards of  industry  spontaneously  revive :  Rome  was  still  the 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  fame  and  for- 

28  Fortifiocca,  I.  ii.  c.  11.  From  the  account  of  this  shipwreck,  we  learn 
•oiTie  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  age.  1.  The  ship  wat 
built  and  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Avignon.  2.  Th« 
sailors  were  of  Naples  atid  the  isle  of  Oenaria,  less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily 
and  Genoa.  3.  The  navigation  from  Marseilles  was  a  coasting  voyage  to  the 
moath  of  the  Tybcr,  where  they  took  shelter  in  a  storm,  but,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  current,  unfortunately  ran  on  a  shoal :  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  ma- 
riners escaped.  4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenue  of 
PpoVence  for  the  royal  treasury,  many  bags  of  pepper  and  cinnamon,  and  balci 
•f  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of  20,000  Horins :  a  rich  prize. 
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CHAP,  tunes  of  the  tribune  were  diiFused  in  every  country  by  the 
^^^-  strangers  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government. 
Yhc  tri-  ^^  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi  with  a 
bune  is  vast,  and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great 
^[^^^  foederative  republic,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient 
^^  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free  cities  and  princes  the  mem- 

bers and  associates.  His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his 
tongue ;  and  his  numerous  episdes  were  delivered  to  swift 
and  trust}'  messengers*  On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their 
hand,  they  traversed  the  forests  and  mountains;  enjoyed,  in 
the  most  hostile  strtes,  the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors; 
and  reported,  in  the  style  of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  high- 
ways along  their  passage  were  lined  with  kneeling  multi- 
tudes, who  implored  heaven  for  the  success  of  their  under- 
taking. Could  passion  have  listened  to  reason ;  coidd  pri- 
vate interest  have  yielded  to  ^e  public  welfare ;  the  supreme 
tribunal  and  confederate  union  of  the  Italian  republic  might 
have  healed  their  intestine  discord,  and  closed  the  Alpa 
against  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  But  the  propitious 
season  had  elapsed ;  and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Pe* 
rugia,  and  many  inferior  cities,  offered  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany must  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian  author  of  a  free  con- 
stitution. From  them,  however,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy, 
die  tribune  received  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  an- 
swers: they  were  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes 
and  republics;  and  in  this  foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  occa- 
sions of  pleasure  or  business,  the  low-bom  notary  could  as- 
sume the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.** 
The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign  was  an  a{^al 
to  his  justice  from  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  who  complain- 
ed, that  his  brother,  and  her  husband,  had  been  perfidiously 
*  strangled  by  Jane  queen  of  Naples:^®  her  guilt  or  innocence 
was  pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome;  but  after  hearing 

29  It  vns  thus  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acquaintance,  who  remembered 
his  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  were  asto- 
nished at  the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  protector  on  his  throne  (see  Harris's 
Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  27...34.  from  Clarendon,  Warwick,'\Vhitelocke,Waller, 
Sec.).  The  consciousness  of  merit  and  power,  will  sometimes  elevate  the  man- 
ners to  the  station. 

30  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  «nd  effects  of  the  death  of  Andrew,  in 
Oiannone  (torn.  ii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  230...^),  and  the  life  of  Petrarch  (Memoircs, 
torn.  u.  p.  U3...148.  245...250.  375..  379.  notes,  p.  21...37).  The  Abb^  de 
Sade  vfishet  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 
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ilie  idvocBtes,^*  the  tribune  9d[)otinied  this  weightj  and  m*  ouAFi 
vidiotts  caute^  which  was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of  ^^'  ^ 
the  Hungarian.  Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avi^ 
aon,  the  revolution  was  the  theme  of  curiosity,  wonder^ 
and  applause.    Petrarch  had  been  the  private  friend,  per<»andcele* 
haps  the  secret  counsellor,  of  Rienzi:  his  writings  breathe  p7m«^. 
the  most  ardent  s{Mrit  of  patriotism  and  joy;  and  all  respect 
for  the  pope^  aU  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was  lost  in  the 
superior  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen.    The  poet4aureat  of 
the  Capitol  maintains  the  act^  applauds,  the  hero,  and  min^^ 
gles  with  some  apprehension  and  advice  the  most  lofty  hopes 
q£  the  permanent  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic.^^ 

WhUe  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visions,  the  Ro*  His  vices 
man  hero  was  fast  declining  fromvthe  meridian  of  fame  and         ^^ 
power ;  and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  aspending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregularity  of 
^  ia  course^  and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  More 
eloquent  than  judicious,  morq  enterprising  than  resoluCe,    - 
the  faculties  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cooL  and  com^ . 
manding  reason  :  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the 
i>bjects  of  h(^e  and  fear ;  and  prudence^  which  could  not 
have  erected,  did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.  In  the      ^ 
Uaze  of  prosperi^yhis  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  with 
the  adjacent  vices ;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberalily  with  pro^ 
fusion^  and  the  desire  of  fame  with  puerile^  and  ostentatious 
vanity.    He  might  have  learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes^ 
so  strong  and  sacred  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not  distin- 
guished in  style,  habit,  or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary 
plebeian  ;'^  and  that  as  often  a&  they  visited  the  city  on  foot, 

31  The  sdvootte  who  fileaded  agmmst  Jane,  cotild  add  nothing  to  the  logi- 
cal  force  and  bvevity  of  bis  master*!  epbtle.  Johanna !  inordlnata  Tits  ptMCth 
dattf  retendo  potestatis  in  regno,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir  alter  susoeptis,  et  exca« 
aatio  subseqoens,  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  f uisse  participem  et  consortem.  Jane 
of  Naples,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  have  a  angular  conformity. 

32  See  the  Epistola  Hortatoria  de  Capessenda  Repubtica,from  Petrardh  to 
Kichotas  Ricnti  (Opp.  p.  535.-540),  and  the  fifth  eclogue  or  pastoral,  a  per- 
petual and  obscure  allegory. 

33  In  his  Roman  Questions,  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  i.  p.  505,  506.  edit. 
Grxc.  Hen.  Steph.)  states,  on  the  most  constimtional  prmciples,  the  sbnpTe 
gieaftness  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  not  pppcrly  magistrates,  but  a  check  on 
magistracy.  It  was  their  duty  and  interest  ift^m^^i  rxVM'^Ktt,  x^t  r«A« 
xtu  ^uur^  rsif  f4rir«y;g«f««>i  t^f  wXtrmt  •  •  •  jMir#«'«rri$5«<  m 
(a  saying  of  C  Curio)  mm  /m«  9if»,f$  utM  iK  hftMfX*''  •^x  •  •  «  • 
•T^  U  iLmXKtf  ttfrmritfyrtu  rm  r»fuifri^  rsrarra*  ^us^A*?  mv^nmt  rn 
i'vf  tffcti,  &c«  Rienzi, and  Petraich  lumself,  were  incapable  perhaps  of  issA- 

yoL.  VIII.  G  G 
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CHAf .  a  single  v/ol^r,  (m*  beadle,  attended  tha  exercise  of  thek  crf^ 

^^^"^^  fice.  The  Gracchi  would  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they 

have  read  the  sonorous  tides  and  epithets  of  their  successor, 

^^  Nicholas,   severe   and  merciful  ;   deliyerer  of 

^'  Rome;  defender  of  Italy  ;^  friend  of  mankind, 

^^  and   of    liberty,   peace,   AND' justice;    TRIBUNE  AU- 

^^  GUST  :"  his  theatrical  pagesyats  had  prepared  die  revcrfu- 
tion ;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury  and  pride,  the  potitical 
maxim  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  understand-^ 
ing,  of  the  multitude*  4^rom  nature  he  had  received  the 
gift  of  an  handsome  person,^'  till  it  was  swelled  and  dis& 
gured  by  intemperance ;  and  his  propensity  to  laughter  was 
corrected  in  the  mapstrate  by  the  affectation  of  gravity  and 
stemness*  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on  public  occasions,  in 
.a  party-coloured  robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and 
embroidered  with  gold :  the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a 
ghbe  and  cross  of  gold,  and  inclosing  a  small  fraj^^.ent  of 
the  true  and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religious  processions 
through  the  city,  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of 
royalty :  the  great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  sun  with  a  cir* 
die  of  stars,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over 
his  head ;  a  shower  of  gold  and  silver  was  scattered  among 
the  populace.;  fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his 
person ;  a  troop  of  horse  preceded  his  march ;  and  their 
t3rmbWs  and  trumpets  were  of  massy  silver. 
TTic  pomp  The  ambition  of  the  honours  of  chivalry'*  betrayed  the 
knight-      meanness  of  his  birth,  and  degraded  the  importamce  ol^his 

hood,  A.D.  office ;  and  the  equestrian  tribune  was  not  less  odious  to  the 

1347,  Au-  ^  ^ 

^^    '        ing  a  Creek  philosopher;  but  they  might  have  imbibed  the  nme  modest  doc- 
trines from  their  favourite  Latins,  Lhry  and  Valerius  Maximns. 

34  I  cotdd  not  express  in  English  the  forcible,  thotigh  barbarous»  thie  of 
ZeUttor  ItaXiTt,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

35  Era  bell' homo  (1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  399).  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  riso  saicas- 
tico  of  the  firacciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS.  from  which  Mu- 
ratori  has  given  the  text.  In  his  second  reign,  when  he  is  painted  almost  as  a 
monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  ventiesca  tonna  trionfale,  a  modo  de  uno  Abba- 
te  Asiano,  or  Asinino  (I.  iii.  c.  18.  p.  523). 

36  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  not  without  a  precedent.  In 
the  jear  13^,  two  barons,  a  Colonna,  and  an  Ursuii,  the  usual  balance,  weie 
created  knights  by  the  Roman  people:  their  bath  was  of  rose-water,  their 
beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificence,  and  they  were  served  at  St.  Maria 
of  Araceli  in' the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty^ght  buom  huonuni.  They  afterwards 
leoeWed  from  Robert  king  of  Vfvpkt  the  swoid  of  chivalry  ( Hht .  Rool  1 .  L 
c  3.  p.  259). 
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nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the  plebeians,  whom  he   CHAP. 
,  deseited.   All  that  yet  remamed  of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or    ^^^' 
art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  pro*  ^ 
cession  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of 
the  *way  was  relieved  with  decorations  and  games ;  the  ec* 
desiastical,  civil,  and  military,  orders,  marched  under  their 
various  bttmers  ;  the  Roman  ladies  attended  his  wife  ;  and 
Ac  ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud,  or  secretly 
deride,  the  novelty^  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  when  they 
had  readied  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantine,  be  thank* 
ed  and  dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  the  festival  of  the  ensuing  day.    From  the  hands  of 
a  venerable  knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony ;  but 
in  no  step  of  his  life  did  Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and 
cetisure  as  by  the  profane  use,  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which 
Constantine' (a  foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  lepro* 
sy  by  pope  Sylvester.^^  With  equal  presumptfon  the  tribune 
watdied  or  reposed  within  the  consecrated  precincts  of  the 
bapdstexy ;  and  the  failure  of  his  state-bed  was  interpreted 
as  an  omen  of  his  approaching  downfall.  At  the  hour  of  wor- 
ship he  shewed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majes* 
tic  attitude,  with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs; 
bat  the  holy  rites  were  soon  interrupted  by  his  levity  and 
insdience.    Rising  from  his  throne,  and  advancing  towards 
the  congregation,  he  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  ^^  We 
^'  summon  to  our  tribunal  pope  Clement ;  and  command 
'^Bim  to  reside  in  his  diocese  of  Rome  :  we  also  summon 
^the  sacred  college  of  cardinals.^'    We  again  summon  the 
**two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia  and  Lewis  of  Bava* 
^^ria,  who  style  themselves  emperors :  we  likewise  summon 
**  all  the  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us  on  what  pretence 
'^  they  have  usurped  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Roman'peo* 

3f  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Constantino  (Petrarch^ 
£pist.  Fam.  vi.  "2),  and  Rienzi  justified  his  own  conduct  by  observing  to  the 
court  of  Avijpnon,  that  a  vase  whieh  had  been  used  by  a  Pagan,  could  not  be 
pro&fitd  by  a  pious  Christian.  Yet  this  crime  is  specified  in  the  bull  of  excom- 
Ditmicajtion  (Hocsemnis,  apud  du  Cerceao,  p.  189, 190). 

38  This  «er6a/ summons  of  pope  Clement  VI.  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.  is  disputed  by  the  biographer  of 
Petrarch  (torn.  ii.  not.  p.  70...76.)  with  arguments  rather  of  decency  than 
of  weight.  The  court  of  Avignon  might  not  chose  to  agitate  this  delicate 
4uestion. 
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CBAF.  ^ple,  the  ancieni  «nd  lawful  sovereigBs  of  the  empire*''^ 
L^^*     Unsheathing  his  maiden-sword,  he  thriee  brandished  it  to 
^  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the:eztni- 
vagant  declaration,  ^^  And  this  too  is  mine  !'*    The  pope's 
vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  cheek  this  cai-eer 
of  folly ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced  by  martial  mu^ 
sic;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from  die  assembly, he  con- 
sented to  dine  with  his  brother  tribune,  at  a  table  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  supr^pe  ponti£  A  ban- 
quet, such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the 
Romans.  The  apartments,  porticoes,  and  courts,  of  the  L»- 
tenm  were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  ekher  sext 
and  every  condition ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nos- 
trils of  Constantine's  brazen  horse ;  no  complaint,  except  of 
the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard  ;  and  the  licentious- 
snd  cort-   ness  of  the  multitude  was  curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.  A 
*^'^'      subsequent  day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  Rien- 
zi  ;^  seven  cfowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals' were  suc- 
cessively placed  on  his  head  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy  %  they  represented  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  he  still  professed  to  imiute  the  example  of  the 
ancient  tribunes*  These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  de- 
ceive or  flatter  the  people  ;  and  their  own  vanity  was  grati-^ 
fied  in  the  vanity  of  their  leader*  But  in  his  private  life  he 
soon  deviated  from  the  strict  rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence; 
and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by  the  splendour  of  d)^ 
nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  luxury  of  their  equal*    His 
wife,  his  son,  his  uncle  (a  barber  in  name  and  profession), 
exposed  the  contrast  of  vulgar  manners  and  princely  expense; 
and  without  acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi  degenerated  in- 
to the  vices,  of  a  king* 
feu  and  ,       A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  or  perhaps  with 
?he  a6i^  pleasure,  the  humiliation  of  the  barons  of  Rome*     "  Bare- 
of  Rome.   ^^  headed,  their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they  stood 
^^with  downcast  looks  in  the  presence  of  the  tribune  ;  and 
**  they  trembled,  good  God  how  they  trembled  !"**  As  long 

39  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom  and 
fitUy,  is  extant  m  Hocsemlcis  (Cerceau,  p.  163.. .166). 

40  It  is  singular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overlooked  this  se- 
venfold coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  'mtemal  evidence,  and  the 
testimony  of  Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Rienzt  (Ccrcau,  p.  167... 170. 2^). 

41  Pooi  se  saceva  stare  dedante  a  se,  mentre  86deva>  li  baroni  tutti  in  diedi 
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as  Ae  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their  country,  CHAF. 
their  conscience  forced  them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom 
pride  and  interest  provoked  them  to  hate :  his  extravagant 
conduct  soon  fortified  their  hatred  by  contempt ;  and  they 
conceived  the  hope  of  subverting  a  power  which  was  no  lon> 
ger  so  deciply  rooted  in  the  public  confidence.  The  old  ani- 
mosity of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  mo- 
ment by  dieir  common  disgrace;    they  associated  their 
wishes,  and  perhaps  their  designs  ;'  an  assassin  was  seized 
and  tortured ;  he  accused  the  nobles  ;  and  as  soon  as  Rienzi 
deserved  the  fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  maxims, 
of  a  tyrant.    On  the  same  day,  under  various  pretences,  he 
invited  to  die  Capitol  his  principal  enemies,  among  whom 
-^crc  five  members  of  the  Ursini  and  three  of  the  Colonna 
name.    But  instead  of  a  council  or  a  banquet,  they  found 
themselves  prisoners  under  the  sword  of  despotism  or  jus-^ 
tice  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  or  guilt  might  in- 
spire them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  danger.     At  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  the  people  assembled :  they  were  ar- 
raigned for  a  conspiracy  against  the  tribune's  life ;  and  though 
some  might  sympathise  in  their  distress,  not  a  hand,  nor  a 
voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the  nobility  from  their 
impending  doom.   Their  apparent  boldness  was  prompted 
by  despair;  they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a  sleepless 
and  painful  night ;  and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen  Colon- 
na, striking  agaunst  the  door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly  urged 
his  guards  to  deliver  him  by  a  speedy  death  from  such  igno- 
minious servitude.    In  the  morning  they  understood  their 
sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor  and  the  tolling  of  the 
beD.  The  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  decorated  for 
the  bloody  scene  with  red  and  white  hangings :  the  counte- 
nance of  the  tribtme  was  dark  and  severe ;  the  swords  of 
tlie  executioners  were  unsheathed ;  and  the  barons  were  in- 
terrupted in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
But  in  this  decisive  moment,  Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or 
apprehensive  than  his  captives :  he  dreaded  the  splendour 
of  their  names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of 
the  people,  the  reproaches  of  the  world ;  and,  after  rashly 
offering  a  mortal  injury,  he  vainly  presumed  that,  if  he  could 

sitti  CO  le  vraccia  piecate»  e  co  li  capttcci  tratti.   Defa  como  stavano  pauroti ! 
<Hist,  Eom.  I.  Us  c. 20.  p.  439).  He  saw  them,  and  we  aee  thenu 
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CHAP,  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  forgiven.  His  elaborate  oration 
^^^'  was  that  of  a  Christian  an4  a  suppliant ;  and,  as  the  humble 
minister  of  the  commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  par« 
don  these  noble  criminals,  for  whose,  repentance  and  fUture 
service  he  pledged  his  faith  and  authority.  "  If  you  are 
"spared,"  said  the  tribune,  "by  thfc  mercy  of  the  Romans, 
**  will  you  not  promise  to  support  the  good  estate  with  your 
"  lives  and  fortunes  ? ''  Astonished  by  this  marveUous  f le- 
mency,  the  barons  bowed  their  heads ;  and,  while  they  de* 
voutly  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  se- 
cret, and  more  sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest^  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  pronounced  their  absolution :  they 
received  the  commtmion  with  the  tribune,  assisted  at  the 
banquet,  followed  the  procession ;  and,  after  every  8)piritua|^ 
and  temporal  sign  of  reconciliation,  were  dismissed  in  safe* 
ty  to  their  respective  homes,  with  the  new  honours  and  tides 
of  generals,  consuls,  and  patricians.^ 
They  op-  During  some  weeks  they  were  checked  by  the  memory 
zi  in  arms,  of  their  danger,  rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colohnafrom 
the  city,  erected  at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The 
fortifications  of  the  castle  were  instantly  restored ;  tiie  vas- 
sals attended  their  lord;  the  outlaws  armed  against  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  harvests  and  vinej'ards, 
from  Marino  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  de- 
stroyed; and  the  people  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of 
the  calamities  which  his  government  had  taught  them  to 
forget.  In  the  camp,  Rienzi  appeared  to  less  advantage  than 
in  the  rostrum:  and  he  neglected  the  progress  of  the  rebel 
barons  till  their  numbers  were  strong,  and  their  casdes  mi- 
pregnable.  From  the  pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the 
art,  or  even  the  courage,  of  a  general:  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  Romans  returned  without  honour  or  effect  from 
the  attack  of  Marino :  and  his  vengeance  was  amused  by 
painting  his  enemies,  their  heads  downwards,  and  drowning 
two  dogs  (at  least  they  should  have  been  bears)  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Ursini.  The  belief  of  his  incapacity  en- 
couraged their  operations:  they  were  invited  by  their  secret 

42  The  original  letter,  in  which  Rienzi  justifies  his  treatment  of  the  Coloti- 
na  (Hocsemius,apud  Cerccau,  p.  222.. .229), displays,  in  genuine  coloiirs»thc 
mixture  of  the  knave  and  the  madman. 
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adiimnts ;  and  the  barons  attempted  with  four  thousand  foot    CH  AP« 
and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter  Rome  by  force  or  sur-  ^  ^ 
prise.  The  city  was  prepared  for  their  reception:  the  alarm- 
bell  rang  all  night:  the  gates  were  strictly  guarded,  or  inso- 
lendy  open ;  and  after  some  hesitation  they  sounded  a  retreat. 
The '  two  first  divisions  had  passed  along  the  walls,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tempted  the  head-strong  valour 
of  the  nobles  in  the  rear ;  and  after  a  successful  skirmish, 
they  were  overthrown  and  massacred  without  quarter  by  the  Defeat  xnd 
crowds  of  the  Roman  people.  Stephen  Colonna  the  youngw  ^**  ^j^J 
cr,  the  ndble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch  ascribed  the  restora*na,Nov.aO* 
tion  of  Italy)  was  preceded  or  accompanied  in  death  by  his 
son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  by  his  brother  Peter,  who  might 
regret  the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church,  by  a  nephew  of 
legititnate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of  the  Colonna  race  i 
and  the  number  of  seven,  the  seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled 
them,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  completed  by  the  agony  of 
die  deplorable  parent,  of  the  veteran  chief,  who  had  survi« 
ved'die  hope  and  fortune  of  his  house.  The  vision  and  pro^ 
phecies  of- St.  Mardn  and  pope  Boniface  had  been  used  by 
the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops  :^  he  displayed,  at  least  in 
the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  an  hero ;  but  he  forgot  the  maxims 
of  the  ancient  Roms^s,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of  civil 
war.     The  conqueror  ascended  the  Capitol ;  deposited  his 
crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and  boasted  with  some  truth, 
tfiat  he  had  cut  off  an  ear  which  neither  pope  nor  emperor 
bad  been  able  to  amputate/^     His  base  and  implacable  re- 
vel^ denied  the  honours  of  burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Colonna,  which  he  threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the 
vilest  malefactors,  were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins 
of  their  name  and  family.^'  The  people  sympathised  in  their 

43  Rienzi,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter, ascribes  to  St.  Martin  tke  tribune, 
Boid&ce  VIII.  the  enemy  ef  Colonna,  himaelf,  and  the  Roman  people,  the 
flory  of  the  day,  which  Villani  likewise  (1. 12.  c.  104.)  describes  as  a  regular 
battle.  The  disovderly  skirmish,  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  and  the  cowardice 
of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in  the  simple  aind  minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocca,  or 
the  anonymous  ci^en  (1. ii.  c.  34.. .37). 

44  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  family  of  Ste- 
phen the  elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Cer^eau,  with  his  son. 
That  family  was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  col- 
lateral branches,  of  whkh  I  have  not  a  very  accurate  knowledge.  Circumspice 
(says  Petimrch)  famflix  tuae  statum,  Colummensium  dotnog :  sdito  pauciores 
babeat  colitmnas.  Quid  ad  rem  ?  modo  fundamentum  stabile,  solidumq ;  per- 


45  The  Goaycnt  of  St  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protoctcd  Vf 
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CHAP,   grief,  repented  of  their  own  fiity,  and  detested  tfaehicfecetit 
LXX.    j^  ^f  jijenxi,  who  visited  the  spot  where  these  iliostriou* 
victims  had  faUcn*  It  was  on  that  fatal  spot,  that  he  conieiw 
red  on  his  son  the  honour  of  knighthood:  and  the  cepemOi- 
ny  was  accomplished  by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  tbe 
horsemen  of  the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman 
ablution  from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  polluted  with 
patrician  blood.^^ 
Fall  aad  .      A,  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Colonna,  the  delay 
the  tribune  of  a  single  month,  which  elapsed  betweem  the  triumph  and. 
1^*^^     «xile  of  Rienzi.    In  the  pride  of  victory,  he  forfeited  what 
^  1347,     yet  remained  of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiring  die  fame 
^^'  1^-     of  military  prowess.    A  free-  and  vigorous  ppposition  was 
formed  in  the  city;  and  when  the  tribune  proposed  in  the 
public  council^^  to  impose  a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  die 
government  of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  against 
his  measures ;  repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treachery  and 
corruption ;  and  urged  him  to  prove,  by  their  forcible  ex^ 
elusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his  cause,  it  mA  al- 
ready disclaimed  by  the  most  respectable  citizens.  The  pope 
and  the  sacred  college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  ape* 
cious  professions;  they  were  jusdy  offended  by  the  ioadbace 
of  his  conduct;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  alt 
ter  soine  fruid^s  treaty,  and  two  personal  interviews^  he 
fulminated  a  bull  of  excommunication,  in  which  the  tribone 
IS  degraded  from  his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  sacrilege,  and  heresy/*-  The  survivii^ barons  of 
Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance;  their  in* 
terest  and  revenge  engaged  them  in  the  service  of  the 

the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  embraced  a  mo- 
nastic life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1338,  were  twelve  in  number.  The  others 
were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  fourth  degice,  and  the  do- 
pensatkm  was  justiBed  by  the  small  number  and  close  alliances  of  the  noble 
families  of  Rome  (Memoircs  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p  110.  torn.  li.  p.  401). 

46  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation  (Fa^n.  I.  vii. 
epist.  13.  p. -682,  68S).  The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot.  Nulla  toto  ori>c 
principum  familia  carior ;  carior  tamen  respublica,  carior  Roma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  rends  gfraces  aux  Dieu  de  n'etre  pas  Romain. 

47  This  council  and  oppo^tion  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  Pollistore,  a  ooo* 
'         temporary  writer,  who  has  preserved  some  curious  and  original  facts  (lUr. 

Italicarumy  tom.  xxv.  c.  31.  p.  798...804). 

48  The  briefs  and  bulls  of  Clement  VI.  againtt  Rieittt»  are  tranilattd  by 
the  P.  du  Cerceau  (p.  196.  332.)  fr^m  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Rodericiia 
Raynaldus  (A.  D.  1347,  No.  15. 17. 21,  &£.  who  found  tiitm  m  the  sickuvc» 
of  the  Vatican* 
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dttiidi^  but  aathe  fate  of  the  Colonna  was  before  their  eyes,   CHAP, 
lliey  abandoned  to  a  private  adventurer  the  peril  and  glory    ^'^^• 
of  tiie  revokitkm.  John  Pepin,  count  of  Minorbino**^  in  the  '"^^^^^'^^ 
kingdom  of  Naples,  had  been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or 
Us  riches,  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  Petrarch,  by  so« 
Uciting  his  release,  indirecdy  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his 
friend.    At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  the 
count  of  Minorbino  introduced  himself  into  Rome ;  barri- 
caded the  quarter  of  the  Colonna ;  and  £o\md  ^e  enterprise 
as  easy  as  it  had  seemed  impossible.   From  the  first  alarm, 
the  bell  of  the  Capitol  incessandy  tolled ;  but,  instead  of  re* 
pairii^  to  the  well  known  sound,  the  people  was  silent  and 
inactive;  and  the  pusillanimous  Rienzi,  deploring  their  in*  - 
ipvtkude  with  sighs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  government 
and  palace  of  the  republic 

Without  drawing  his  sword,  count  Pepin  restored  the  Revolu- 
afistoeracy  and  the  church ;  three  senators  were  chosen,  and  S^c^ 
the  legp^  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his  two  col-     A,  D. 
lemgvesfrom  die' rival  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini.  The    135^'" 
acts  of  die  tribune  were  abolished,  his  head  was  proscribed; 
jet  SQch  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  barons  hesitated 
liacee  days  before  they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city, 
and  Ricttzi  was  left  abov^  a  month  in  the  casde  of  St.  An*  ' 
gdo,  .from  whence  he  peaceably  withdrew,  after  labouring, 
vidiout  eSkctf  to  revive  the  affection  and  courage  of  the 
Romaas.  The  vision  of  freedom  and  empire  had  vanished: 
their  fidlen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in  servitude,  had 
ft  beep  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and  order:  and  it  was 
scarcely  observed,  that  die  new  senators  derived  their  autho* 
rity  from  the  Apostolic  See,  that  four  cardinals  were  ap- 
pointed to  reform' widi  dictatorial  power  the  state  of  the  re* 
poblic.  Rome  was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the 
barons,  who  detested  each  other,  and  despised  the  commons; 
their  hostile  fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again  rose, 
and  were  again  demolished ;  and  the  peateful  citizens,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  wer^  devoured,  says  the  Florentine  historian, 
by  these  rapacious  wolves.  But  when  their  pride  and  avarice 

49*Matteo  ViUani  describes  the  origin,  cbturacter,  and  death  of  this  count 
of  Mmori>mo,  a  nian  da  natura  inconstante  e  sensrat  sede,  whose  grandfather, 
a  crafty  notary,  was  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoils. of  the  Saracens  of  ^ 

Kocera  (I.  vii.  c.  102»  103).  See  his  tmprisonmeBt^  and  the  efforts  of  Petrarch, 
torn.  xi.  p.  149.. .151 
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had  exhaused  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity 
of  the  virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  republic :  the 
'  bell  of  the  Capitol  was  again  tolled,  the  nobles  in  arms  trem- 
bled in  the  presence  of  an  unarmed  multitude;  and  of  the 
two  senators,  Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of 'the  pa- 
lace, and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
dangerous  office  of  tribune  was  successively  occupied  by  two 
plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Baroncelli/  The  mildness  of  Cer- 
roni  was  unequal  to  the  times ;  and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he 
retired  with  a  fair  reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the 
comforts  of  rural  life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  genius,  Ba* 
roncelli  was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  spirit:  he  spoke  dbe 
language  of  a  patriot,  and  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  tyrantsr; 
his  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death,  and  his  own  death 
was  the  reward  of  his, cruelties.  Amidst  the  public  misfor- 
tunes, the  faults  of  Rienzi  were  forgotten ;  and  the  Romans 
sighed  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  good  estate.*^ 

After  an  ezUe  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  was  agaia 
restored  to  his  country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pil- 
grim, he  escaped  from  the  casde  of  St.  Angelo,  implored  the 
fiiendship  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Naples,  tempted  die 
apibition  of  every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at  Rome  witk 
the  pilgrims  of  the  jubilee,  lay  concealed  among  the  hermits 
of  the  Apennine,  and  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Italy^ 
Germany,  and  Bohemia.  His  person  was  invisible!,  his  name 
was  yet  formidable;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon 
supposes,  and  even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit.  The  em- 
peror Charles  the  fourth  gave  audience  to  a  stranger,  who 
frankly  revealed  himself  as  the  tribune  of  the  republic ;  and 
astonished  an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the 
eloquence  of-a  patriot  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet,  the  down- 
fisd  of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'^  What- 
ever had  been  his  hopes,  Rienzi  found  himself  a  captive ; 
but  he  supported  a  character  of  independence  and  dignity, 

50  The  troubles  of  Rome,  from  the  departure  to  the  return  of  Rienzi,  are 
related  by  Matteo  VUUmi  (I.  ii.  c.  47. 1,  iii.  c.  33,  57,  78.)  and  Thomas  Forti- 
fiocca  (I.  m.  c.  1.  ..4).  I  have  slightly  passed  over  these  secondary  characters, 
who  imitated  the  original  tribune. 

51  These  virions,  of  which  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Rienzi  seem  alike 
ignorant,  are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of  PoUbtore,  a  Dominican  inquiator 
( Her.  ItaL  torn.  xxv.  c.  36.  p.  819).  Had  the  tribune  taught,  that  Christ  was 
succeeded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  would  be  abolish- 
ed, he  might  have  been  convicted  of  heresy  and  treason,  without  offending  the 
Homan  people. 
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and  obeyed,  as  his  own  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  CHAP, 
the  supreme  pontiiF.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had  been     ]^^' 
cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekindled  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  presence,  of  his  friend ;  and  he  boldly  com- 
plains of  the  tiroes,  in  which  the  saviour  of  Rome  was  de« 
livered  by  her  emperor  into  the  hands  of  her  bishop.  Ricnzi 
was  transported  slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  ^  pnsoner 
Avignon:  his  entrance  into  the  city  was  that  of  a  malefac-^  A^S!^ 
tor;  in  his  prison  he  wtis  chained  by  the  leg;  and  four  car-     ^^^^' 
dinals  were  named  to  enquire  into  the  crimes  of  heresy  and 
rebeDion.    But  hia  trial  and  condemnation  would  have  in* 
volved  some  questions,  which  it  was  more  prudeht  to  leave 
under  the  veil  of  mystery:  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
popes ;  the  duty  of  residence ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
privileges  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  reigning 
pontiff  well  deserved  the  appellation  of  Ckment:  the  strange 
vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  captive  excited 
his  pity  and  esteem ;  and  Petrarch  believes  that  he  respected 
in  the  hero  the  name  and  sacred  character  of  a  poet.**  Rien- 
zi  was  indulged  with  an  easy  confinement  and  the  ude  of 
books;  and  in  the  assiduous  study  of  Livy  and  the  bible,  he 
sought  the  cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  sixth  opened  Rier.zi,  se- 
a  new  prospect  of  his  deliverance  and  restoration;  and  the  ^^^ 
court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,  that  the  successful  rebel     A.  D. 
could  alone  appease  and  reform  the  anarchy  of  the  metro- 
polis. After  a  solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  tri* 
bune  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the  title  of  senator ;  but  the 
deadi  of  Baroncelli  appeared  to  supersede  the  use  of  his 
Bitssion  ;Iand  the  legate,  cardinal  Albomoz,''  a  consummate 
statesman,  allowed  him  with  reluctance,  and  without  aid,  to 
undertake  the  perilous  experiment.    His  first  reception  was 
equal  to  his  wishes:  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a  public 

52  The  astonishment,  the  envy  almost,  of  Petrarch  is  a  proof,  if  not  of  the 
truth  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  veracity.  The  abbe  de  Sade 
(Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  242.)  quotes  the  viih  epistle  of  the  xiiith  book  of  Pe- 
trarch, but  it  is  of  the  royal  MS.  which  he  consulted,  and  not  of  the  ordinary 
Baul  edition  (p.  920.) 

53  iGgicUus,  or  Giles  Albomoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
cardituU  legate  in  Italy  (A.  D.  1353...  1367),  restored,  by  his  arms  and  coun- 
sels, the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life  has  been  separately  written 
by  SepnlFeda ;  but  Dryden  could  not  reasonably  suppose,  that  his  name,  or' 
that  of  Wolsey,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Mufti  m  V<xi  Sebastian. 
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CHAP*,  festival ;  and  his  elot^uence  and  authority  revived  die  laws 
^^^;  of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sunshine  was  soon 
clouded  by  his  own  vice.s  and  those  of  the  peojde :  in  the 
Capitol,  he  might  often  regret  the  prison  of  Avignon ;  and 
after  a  second  administration  of  iour  mondis,  Rienzi  was 
massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  been  fomented  by  the  Ro- 
man barons.  In  the  society  of  the  Germans  and^Bohenuans, 
he  is  said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intempera&ce  and 
cruelty :  adversity  had  chilled  his  enthusiasm^  without  £ar* 
tifying  his  reason  or  virtue ;  and  that  youthful  hope,  that 
lively  assurance,  which  is  the  pledge  of  success,  was  now 
succeeded  by  the  cold  impotence  of  distrust  and  despair. 
The  tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute  dominion,  by  the 
choice,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the  Romans :  the  senator  waa 
the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court ;  and  while  he  was 
suspected  by  the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  prince* 
The  legate  Albornoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of  his  rain,  in- 
flexibly refu3ed  all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful 
subject  could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  of 
the  apostolical  chamber ;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tax  wasi  the 
signal  of  clamour  and  sedition.  Even  his  justice  was  tainted 
with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  selfish  cruelty :  the  most  viiv 
tuous  citizen  of  Rome  was  sacrified  to  his  jealousy ;  and  in 
the  execution  of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had 
been  assisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  forgot,  or  too  much 
remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debton**  A  civil  war 
exhausted  his  treasures,  and  the  patience  of  the.  city ;  the 
Colonna  maintained  their  hostile  station  at  Palestrina;  and 
his  mercenaries  soon  despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and 
fear  were  envious  of  all  subordinate  merit*  In  the  death  as 
in  the  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangriy 
mingled.  When  the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  mul* 
titude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted  by  his  civil  and  military 
servants,  the  intrepid  ^nator,  waving  the  banner  of  liberty, 
presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence 
to  the  various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the  repub« 

54,  From  Matteo  Villani, and  Foitifiooca,  the  P.  du  Orceau  (n.  d44...dD4.} 
has  extracted  the  life  and  death  of  the  chevalier  Montreal;  the  lite  of  a  robber 
and  the  death  of  an  hero.  At  the  head  of  a  free  company,  ihe  fint  that  de- 
solated Italy,  he  became  rich  and  fomudable :  he  had  money  In  all  the  banks^ 
60,000  ducats  m  Padua  alone. 
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He  must  either  stand  or  fall.    His  oration  was'  interrupted  CHAP. 
hy  a  voDey  of  imprecations  and  stones ;  and  after  an  arrow  ^  ^J^'  , 
had  transpierced  his  hand,  he  sunk  into  abject  despair,  and 
led  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was  let 
down  by  a  sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.    Desti- 
tate  of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till'  the  evening:  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol. were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire; 
and. while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian  ha^ 
bit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  to  the  platform  of  th« 
paibtce,  the  fetal  scene  of  his  judgments  and  executions*   A 
whole  hour,  without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the 
multitude  half  naked  and  half  dead ;  their  rage  was  hushed 
into  curiosity  and  wonder ;  the  last  feelings  of  reverence 
^nd  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  favour ;  and  they  might 
have  prevailed,  if  a  bold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger 
in  his  breast*    He  fell  senseless  with  the  first  stroke ;  the  His  deati^ 
isqpotent  revenge  of  his  enemies  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds;     ^'^* 
and  the  senator's  body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Sept.  8. 
Jews,  and  to  the  flames*  Posterity  will  compare  the  virtues 
and  failings  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  but  in  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  b^een 
cdebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  countr}"^,  and  the  last  of  the 
Romm  patriots*'^ 

The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petrarch  was  the  Petrarch 
restoration  of  a  free  republic  j  but  after  the  exile  and  death  y"^*^?^ 
of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  tribune,  to  the  em- 
the  king,  of  the  Romans*  The  Capitol  was  yet  stained  with  ^^e^iv 
the  blood  of  Rienzi,  when  Charles  the  fourth  descended     A.D. 
from  the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns*  January... 
In  his  passage  through  Milan  he  received  the  visit,  and  re-  Majr. 
paid  the  flattery,  of  the  poet-laureat  i  accepted  a  medal  of 
Augustus;  and  promised,  without  a  smile,  to  imitate  the 
(bunder  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  A  false  application  of  the 
names  and  maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  of  the  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  Petrarch ;  yet  he  could  not  overlook 
the  difference  of  times  and  characters ;  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  first  Caesars  and  a  Bohemian  prince, 
who  by  the  favour  of  the  clergy  had  been  elected  the  titular 

55  The  exile,  second  government,  and  death  of  Rienzi,  are  minutdy  related 
hj  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neither  hjs  friend  nor  his  enemy  (1. 
fii.  c.  12... 25).  Petrarchj  who  loved  the  tribune,  was  indiifcrent  to  the  fate  of 
the  tauaor. 
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CHAP,  head  of  the  German  aristocracy.    Instead  of  restoring  to 
^^'    Rome  her  glory  and  her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself, 
by  a  secret  treaty  with  the  pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation;  and  his  shameful  retreat  was  pursued 
by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot  bard.'*  ' 
lie  solicits      After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire,  his  third  and  more 
of  Av^   humble  wish,  was  to  reconcile  the  shepherd. with  his  flock ; 
son  to  fix   to  recall  the  Roman  bishop  to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  dio» 
dencc^"    ^*^^     '^  ^^®  fervour  of  youth,  with  the  authority  of  age, 
Rome.       Petrarch  addressed  his  exhortations   to  five  successive 
popes,  and  his  eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  sentiment  and  the  freedom  of  language.'^  The  son 
of  a  citizen  of  Florence  invariably  preferred  the  country  of 
his  birth  to  that  of  his  education :  and  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was 
the  queen  and  garden  of  the  world.     Amidst  her  domestic 
,  factions,  she  was  doubtless  superior  to  France  both  in  art 

and  science,  in  wealth  and  politeness;  but  the  difference 
could  scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  batbarous,  which  he 
promiscuously  bestows  on  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps. 
Avignon,  the  mystic  Babj-lon,  the  sink  of  vice  and  corrup- 
tion, was  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  contempt;  but  he  for- 
gets that  her  scandalous  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the 
soil,  and  that  in  every  residence  they  would  adhere  to  the 
power  and  luxury  of  the  papal  court.  He  confesses,  that 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  the  bishop  of  the  universal 
church ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  but  of  the 
Tiber,  that  the  apostle  had  fixed  his  everlasting  throne:  and 
while  every  city  in  the  Christian  world  was  blessed  with  a 
bishop,  the  metropolis  alone  was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since 
the  removal  of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Lateran  and  the  Vatican,  their  altars  and  their  saints,  were 
left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay;  and  Rome  was  often 
painted  under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate  matron,  as  if  the 

56  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch,  arc  agreeably  described 
in  his  own  words  by  the  French  biographer  (Men  loires,  torn.  i'li.  p.  375.  .413) ; 
^  but  the  deep,  though  secret,  wound,  was  the  coronation  of  Zanubi  the  poet- 

laureat  by  Charles  IV. 
.  SJ  See  in  his  accurate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  application  of  Petrarch 

and  Rome  to  Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1334  (Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  261... 
265),  to  Clement  VI.  in  1342  (tom.  ii.  p.  45...47),  and  to  Urban  V.  in  1366 
(torn.  iii.  p  677...691) :  his  praise  (p.  7I1...715),  and  excuse  (p,  771.)  of  the 
last  of  these  pontiffs.  His  angry  controversy  on  the  respccti\'e  merits  of  France 
and  Italy  may  be  found  (Opp.  p.  1068... 1035). 
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wandering  husband  cduld  be  redaimed  by  the  homely  per*  CHAP, 
trait  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  weeping  spouse,"  But    ^^^• 
the  dpud  which  hihig  over  the  seven  hills,  would  be  dispeU 
led  by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign :  eternal  i!anie,    >. 
the  prosperity  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be 
the  recompense  of  the  pope^irho  should  dare  to  embrace 
this  generous  resolution.     Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  ex- 
horted, the  three  first,  John  the  twenty-second,  Benedict  the 

.twelfth,  and  Clement  the  sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused 
by  the  boldness  of  the  orator;  but  the  memorable  change 
which  had  been  attempted  by  Urban  the  fifth,  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Gregory  the  eleventh.  The  execution  of 
their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty  and  almost  insuperable 

.  obstacles.    A  king  of  France  who  has  deserved  the  epithet 
'of  wise,  was  unwilling  to  release  them  from  a  local  depen- 
dence :  the  cardinals,  for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  at- 
tached to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate,  of  Avignon; 
to  their  stately  palaces ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of  Burgun-Ketura  of 
dy.  In  their  eyes,  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile ;  and  they  rt*^^^^' 
luctantly  embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  been  sold    1367.' 
or  banished  into  the  land  of  the  Saracens.     Urban  the  fifth  J^^^***' 

10... 

resided  three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour :     A.  D. 
his  sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  pf  two  thousand  l^orse;  ^^  H^  27. 
and  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  em- 
perors of  the  East  and  West  devoutly  saluted  their  com- 
mon father  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.     But  the  joy  of  Pe-    * 
trarch  and  the  Italians  was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indig- 
nation*  Some  reasons  of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own 
impatience  or  the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled  Urban 
to  France;  and  the  approaching'  election  was  saved  fronji 
the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Romans.  The  powers  of  hea- 
ven were  interested  in  their  cause :  Bridget  of  Sweden,  a 
saint  and  pilgrim,  disapproved  the  return,  and  foretold  the 
death,  of  Urban  the  fifth ;  the  migration  of  Gregory  the 
eleventh  was  encouraged  by  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the 

58  Squalida  sed  quoniam  facies,  neglecta  cuUa 

Caesu-ies ;  multisqae  mails  lassata  senectus 

Eripuit  soKtamemgiem :  vetus  acci[)e  nomen; 

Roma  vocor.  (Carm.  1.  2.  p.  77). 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The  epistles  to  Urbam 
V.in  prose,  are  more  simple  and  persuasive  (Senilium,  1.  vii.  p.  811..  .827. 1.  he. 
epUvi^p.  844..854). 
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CHAP,   spouse  of  Christ  and  ambassadress  of  this  Florentines ;  and 

LXX,    .^g  popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  human  credaU^, 

Fnal    .    ^PP^**"  ^  '^^^^  listened  to  these  visionary  females/'     Yet 

turn  of      those  celestial  admonitions  were  supported  by^  some  argpj- 

Gregoiy     jjjgj^jg  Qf  temporal  policy.     The  residence  of  Avignon  had 

A.  D.    been  invaded  by  hostile  violeibe:  at  the  headof  thirty  thou- 

Jul.  17.     ^^^^  robbers,  an  hero  had  extorted  ransom  and  absolutioa 

from  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred  college ;  and  the 

maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spare  the  people  and 

plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most  dangerous 

import.^    While  the  pope  was  driven  from  Avignon,  he 

»  was  strenuously  invited  to  Rome*     The  senate  and  people 

acknowledged  him  as  their  lawfuh sovereign,  and  laid  at  his 

feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses; 

oC  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tyber/*     But  this  loyal 

offer  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  they  could  no 

longer  suffer  the  scandal  and  calamity  of  his  absence  ;  and 

that  his  obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive  and 

assert  the  primitive  right  of  election.    The  abbot  of  mount 

Cassin  had  been  consulted,  whether  he  would  accept  the 

triple  crown^*  from  the  clergy  and  people :  ^^  I  am  a  citizen 

"  of  Rome,"**  replied  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  **  and  my 

**  first  law  is  the  voice  of  my  country."** 

59  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Cathe» 
line,  the  last  of  which  might  nlrnish  some  amusing  stories.  Their  eflfecton  the 
mind  of  Gregory  XI.  is  attested  by  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  dying  pope, 
who  admonished  the  assissaWs,  ut  caverent  ab  hominibus,  sive  viris,  sive  mu* 
lieribos,  sub  specie  religionisloquentibus  visiones  sui  capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse 
aeductus,  Sec.  (Baluz.  Not.  ad.  Vit  Pap.  Avenionensium,  torn.  i.  p.  1223). 

60  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissard  (Chronique,  torn.  i.  p. 
230),  and  in  the  life  of  du  Guesclin  (Collection  Generaledes  Memoires  Histo- 
ri^ues,  torn.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  107...113>.  As  early  as  the  year  1361,  the  court  of 
AvigDon  had  been  molested  by  similar  freebooters,  who  afterwards  passed  the 
Alps  rMemoires  sur  Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  563... 569). 

ol  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  Annals  of  Oderi^us  Raynaldus,  the  original 
treaty  which  was  signed  the  21st  of  December  1376,  between  Gregory  XI. 
and  the  Romans  (Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  xx.  p.  2r5). 

62  The  first  crown  or  regnnm  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  702.)  on 
the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascrib^  to  the  gift  of  Constantine,  or  Clo- 
vifl.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  the  emblem  not  only  of  a 
spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal,  kingdom .  The  three  states  of  the  church  are  re- 
presented by  the  triple  crown  which  was  introduced  by  John  XXII.  or  Bene- 
dict XII.  ( Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  tom.  i  p.  258,  259). 

63  Baluze  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  tom.  i.  p.  1194, 1195.)  produces  the  ori- 
gfaial  evidence  which  attesU  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  abbot  of  mount  Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  offerens,  respondit  seci- 
Item  Romanum  esse,  et  illud  velle  quod  ipsi  velknt. 

64  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  their  reception  hf 
Ibe  people,  are  related  in  the  origutal  Litesof  Urban  V.  and  Gregory  XI. !» 
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If  8iip«3tition  will  interpret  an  untimely  death  ;^^  if  the    CHAP, 
merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event ;  the  heavens  ^  1^^^„ 
niay  seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent  reason  ^^  ^^^ 
and  propriety.  Gregory  the  eleventh  did  not  survive  above     A.  D. 
fourteen  months  his  return  to  the  Vatican ;  and  his  decease  March  2r. 


;  followed  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  dis* 
tracted  the  l.atin  church  above  forty  years.  The  sacred 
ccrflege  was  then  composed  of  twenty-two  cardinals :  six  of 
these  had  remained  at  Avignon;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one 
Spaniard,  and  four  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the 
usual  form«  Their  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the  purple;  Election  of 
and  their  unanimous  votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  y^  ^^  ' 
Ban,  a  subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  learn- 
ing, wHo  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name 
of  Urb^  the  sixth.  The  epistle  of  the  sacred  college  af- 
firms his  free  and  regular  election;  which  had  been  inspired, 
as  usual,  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  he  was  adored,  invested,  and 
crowned,  with  the  customary  rights;  his  temporal  authority 
was  obeyed  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  was  acknowledged  in  the  Latin  world.  During 
several  weeks,  the  cardinals  attended,  their  new  master  with 
the  fakrest  professions  of  attachment  and  loyalty ;  till  the 
summer  heats  permitted  a  decent  escape  from  the  city.  But 
as  soon  as  diey  were  united  at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a 
place  of  'Security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask,  accused  their 
own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excommunicated  die  apostate 
and  andchrist  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  of 
Robert  of  Geneva, -Clement  the  seventh,  whom  they  an- Election  of 
nounced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful  vicar  of  yj^°^^ 
Christ.  Their  first  choice,  an  involuntary  and  illegal  act,  Sept.J21. 
was  annulled  by  the  fe^r  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the 
Romans ;  and  their  complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evN 

Bak»e  (VU.  Paparum  AvenionenBiiiin,  torn.  i.  p.  363... 486!)  and  Moratoii 
(Script.  Rer.  Italicarum,  toni.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  610...712).  In  the  disputes  of  the 
schism,  every  circumstance  was.sev^ly,  though  partially,  scrutinised ;  mora 
especially  m  the  great  inquest,  which  decided  the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to 
which  Baluze,  in  his  notes,  so  often  and  so  largely  appeals,  from  a  MS.  volumf 
in  the  Harlay  library  (p.  1381,  &c.). 

65  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  hnmoFtality  of  the  soul  ?  They  betray  the  instability  of  their 
faith.  Yet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agpree  with  the  Greeks,  oy  «i  $tu 
^^HO'tf  tfsro^y^rxfi  u§i  (Brunck,  Poetsc  Gnomici,  p.  231).  see  in  U^rod^* 
%t»  (I.  i.  c.  31.)  the  mor?il  and  pleasing  tale  of  the  Argive  youths. 

VOL.  VIII.  I  I  r^  T 
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CHAP,  dence  of  probability  and  fact.  The  twelve  French  catdi^ 
^^^'  nals,  above  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the 
election;  and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial  jealousies, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacrificed 
their  right  and  interest  to  a  foreign  candidate,  who  would 
never  restore  them  to  their  native  country^  In  the  various, 
and  often  inconsistent,  narratives,^^  the  shades  of  popular 
violence  are  more  darkly  or  faintly  coloured:  but  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  seditious  Romans  was  inflamed  by  a  sense 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  a  second  emigration. 
The  conclave  was  intimidated  by  the  shouts,  and  encompas- 
sed by  the  arms,  of  thirty  thousand  rebels;  the  belk  of  the 
Capitol  and  St.  Peter's  rang  an  alarm ;  ^^  Death,  or  an  Ita- 
^^  lian  pope!^^  was  the  universal  cry;  the  same  threat  was 
repeated  by  the  twelve  bannerets  or  chiefs  of  the  quarters, 
in  the  form  of  charitable  advice ;  some  preparations  were 
made  for  burning  the  obstinate  cardinals;  and  had  they 
chosen  a  Transalpine  subject,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
never  have  departed  alive  from  the  Vatican.  The  same 
constraint  imposed  the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the  eyes  of 
Rome  and  of  the  world :  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Urban 
presented  a  more  inevitable  danger  ;  and  they  soon  disco- 
vered the  features  of  the  tyrant,  who  could  walk  in  his  gar- 
den  and  recite  his  breviary,  while  he  heard  from  an  adja- 
cent chamber  six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack.  His  in- 
flexible zeal,  which  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and  vice, 
would  have  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  duties  of  their 
parishes  at  Rome;  and  had  he  not  fatally  delayed  a  new  pro- 
.  moti<Hi,  the  French  cardinals  would  have  been  reduced  to 
an  helpless  minority  in  the  sacred  college.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  in  the  hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly 
violated  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church;  and  the  merits 
of  their  double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic 
schools/'  The  vanity,  rather  than  the  interest,  of  the  nation 

66  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Piae,  M.  Lenfant  has 
abridged,  and  compared  the  original  narratives  of  the  adherents  of  Urban  and 
Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Germans,  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  lat- 
ter appear  to  be  the  most  active  and  loquacious,  and  every  fact  and  word  in  the 
orginal  Lives  of  Gregory  XI.  and  Clement  VII.  are  supported  in  the  notes  of 
their  editor  Baluze. 

67  The  ordinal  numbers  of  the  popes  seem  to  decide  the  question  against 
Clement  VII.  and  Bendict  XIII.  who  are  boldly  stigmatiped  as  anti-popes  by 
^  ItftUaiu^  whils  the  French  an  content  with  authorities  and  reaiont  to  plead 
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determined  the  court  and  clergy  of  France/*     The  states   chap. 
of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Arragon,  Castille,  Navarre,  and     ^^^• 
Scotland,  were  inclined  by  their  example  and  authority  to  ^^'"^^'^^^ 
the  obedience^  of  Clement  the  seventh,  and,  after  his  de. 
cease,  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth.     Rome  and  the  principal 
states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  England,^^^  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  adhered  to  the 
prior  election  of  Urban  the  sixth,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  the  ninth,  Innocent  the  Seventh,  and  Gregory  the 
twelfth. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Rhone,  the  hostile  Great 
pontiils  encountered  each  other  with  the  pen  and  the  aword:  the^W  Jt! 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  society  was  disturbed ;     ^'  ^• 
and  the  Romans  had  their  full  share  of  the  mischiefs  of    ui8. 
which  they  may  be  arraigned  as  the  primary  authors.^^ 
They  had  vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  res* 
toringthe  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of  reliev- 
ing their  poverty  with  the  tributes  and  offerings  oJF  the  na- 
tions; but  the  separation  of  France  and  Spain  diverted  the  Calami- 
stream  of  lucrative  devotion ;  nor  could  the  loss  be  com-  j^^l^ 
pensated  by  the  two  jubilees  which  were  crowded  into  the 
space  of  ten  years.     By  the  avocations  of  the  schism,  by 
foreign  arms,  and  popular  tumults.  Urban  the  sixth  and  his 
three  successors  were  often  compelled  to  interrupt  their  re- 
sidence in  the  Vatican.    The  Colonna  and  Ursini  still  exer-         ^ 
cised  their  deadly  feuds :  the  bannerets  of  Rome  asserted 
and  abused  the  privileges    of  a  republic;  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military  force,  chastised  their  re- 
bellion with  the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the  dagger;  and  in 
a  friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the  people  were 
perfidiously  murdered  and  cast  into  the  street*     Since  the 

the  cause  of  doubt  and  toleration  (Baluz.  in  Prefat).  It  is  sing^ular,  or  rather  it 
is  not  sbagular,  that  saints,  visions,  and  miracles,  should  be  common  to  both 
parties. 

68  Baluze  strenuously  labours  (Not.  p.  1271..  1280)  to  justify  the  pure, 
and  pious  motives  of  Cluiiles  V.  king  of  France  i  he  refused  to  hear  the  aigu- 
roents  of  Urban ;  but  were  not  the  Urbanists  equally  deaf  to  the  reasons  of 
Clement,  &c.? 

69  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  Hi.  (Baluz.  Vit. 
Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  553.)  displays  the  zeal  of  the  English  nation  against 
the  Clementines.  Nor  was  their  zeal  confined  to  words :  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich led  a  crusade  of  60,000  bigots  beyond  sea  (Hume's  History,  vol.  iii. 
p.  57,  53. 

70  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  Delphinus  QentiUs,  Peter 
Antonius,  and  Stephen  Infessura,  in  the  great  collection  of  Muratori,  repre;-^ 
sent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of  Rome. 
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CHAP,    invasion  of  Robert  die  Norman,  tHe  Rbmatis  had  pursued' 
^^^*     their  domestic  quarrels  without  the  dangerous  interpoftition 
of  a  stranger.  But  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an  aspiring 
neighbour,  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  alternately  supported 
and  betrayed  the  pope  and  the  people  :  by  the  former,  he 
was  declared  ^^n/afom>r,  or  general,  of  the  church,  while 
the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice  the  nomination  of  tfaeir 
magistrates.    Besieging  Rome  by  land  and  water,  he  thrice 
entered  the  gates  as  a  Barbarian  conqueror ;  profaned  the 
altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  merchants,  perfcurm- 
ed  his  devotions  at  St.  Peter's,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the 
casde  of  St.  Angelo.     His  arms  were  sometimes  un£Mta^ 
nate,  and  to  a  delay  of  three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his 
life  and  crown ;  but  Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it 
was  only  his  premature  death  that  ceidd  save  the  metropcdis 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  the  ambitious  conqueror, 
who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of  king 
of  Rome." 
^egocift'        I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesiasticsd  history  of  the 
^^^^^^   schism;  but  Rome,  the  object  of  these  last  chapters,  is  deep- 
union,        ly  interested  in  the  disputed  succession  of  her  sovereigns. 
1592!..    '^^  ^^^  counsels  for  the  peace  aokd  union  of  Christendom 
140r^     arose  from  the  university  of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne,  whose  doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least  in  the 
^   Galilean  church,  as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  theo- 
logical science.^'     Prudently  waving  all  invidious  enquiry 
into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  dispute,  they  proposed,  as 
an  healing  measure,  that  the  two  pretenders  of  Rome  and 
Avignon  should  abdicate  at  the  same  time,  after  qualifying 
the  cardinals  of  the  adverse  factions  to  join  in  a  legitimate 
election ;  and  that  the  nations  should  euhatracf^  their  obe- 

71  It  is  supposed  by  Giannone  (torn.  iii.  p.  292.)  tbat  he  styled  htmaelf  Rex 
Romx,  a  title  unknown  to  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  But  a 
nearer  inspection  has  justified  the  reading  of  Rex  Ronnxiof  Rama,  anobsctirc 
kingdom  annexed  to  the  croVn  of  Hungary. 

72  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the  schism,  is 
stated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate  History,  extracted  from  authentic  re- 
cords, and  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his 
friend  Thuanus  (P.  xi.  p.  110.  .184). 

^  72  Of  rhis  measure,  John  Gerson,  a  stout  doctor,  wasthe  authoror  the  cham- 
pion. The  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Paris  4hd  the  Gallican  church 
were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  copiously  displayed  in  his  theologi- 
cal writings,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheciue  Choisie,  tom.  x.  p.  1..  78.)  has 
given  a  vaiuible  extract.  John  Gerson  acted  9tn  unportant  part  in  Ae  co\aiciU 
of  Pisa  and  Constance. 
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dience,  if  either  of  the  competitors  preferred  hi«  own  in-  CHAP, 
tere^  to  that  of  the  public.  At  each  vacancy^  these  physi-  ^^^ 
cians  of  die  church  deprecated  the-  mischiefs  of  an  hast^ 
choice ;  but  the  policy  of  die  conclave  and  tlie  ambition  of 
its  members  were  deaf  to  reason*  and  entreaties  ;  and  whal« 
soever  promises  were  made,  the  pope  could  never  be  boun<^ 
by  the  oaths  of  the  cardinal.  During  fifteen  yean^^  the  paw 
ciiic  designs  of  the  university  were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  the 
rivsd  pontiffs,  the  scruples  or  passions  of  their  adherents^. 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled  the  insa- 
nity of  Charles  the  siicth.  At  length  a  vigorous  resolution 
wa£s  embraced;  and  a  solemn  emba^ssy,  of  die  titular  patri« 
arch  of  Alexandria,  two  archbishops,  five  bishops,  five  ab** 
botsi,  three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the 
•courts  of  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  the  thirteenth, 
and  of  Angclo  Corrario^  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
die  twelfdi.  For  the  ancient  honour  of  Rome,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  commission,  the  ambassadors  soKeited  a  con*' 
ference  with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gratifi- 
ed by  a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most  Christian  king' 
<Ud  not  entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  thef  holy  see  from 
the  Vatican,  which  he  considered  as  the  genuine  and  pro- 
per seat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  name  of  th« 
senate  and  people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their  desire 
to  co-operate  in  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and  re- 
quested the  protection  of  France  against  the  arms  of  the 
king  of  Naples.  The  answers  of  Benedict  and  Gregory 
were  sAike  edifying  and  alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the 
demand  of  their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were  animated 
by  a  common  spirit.  They  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  pre- 
vious interview,  but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner, 
could  never  be  ascertained  by  mutual  consent.  "  If  the  one 
"  advances,'*  says  a  servant  of  Gregory, "  the  other  retreats ; 
"  the  one  appears  an  animal  fearful  of  the  land,  the  other  a 
**  creature  apprehensive  of  the  water.  And  thus,  for  a  short 
"  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will  these  aged  priests  endanger 
**  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the  Christian  world."'* 
r4  Leonardus  Brunns  Aretmns,  one  of  the  reviver$  of  ciassic  learning  in 
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CHAP.  The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  their  ob- 
^^^-  stinacy  and  fraud :  they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals. 
Council  ^^  embraced  each  other  as  friends  and  colleagues ;  and 
of  Pisa,  their  revolt  was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  pre- 
A.D.1409.  ig^^g  ^^^  ambassadors.  With  equal  justice,  the  council  of 
Pisa  deposed  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon ;  the  con* 
clave  was  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  fifth, 
and  his  vacant  seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  similiar  election  of 
John  the  twenty-third,  the  most  profligate  of  mankind. « But 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  schism,  the  rashness  of  the 
French  and  Italians  had  given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Such  new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave 
were  disputed:  three  kings,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Naples,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  twelfth ;  and 
Benedict  the  thirteenth,  himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  that  powerful  na* 
CouiumI  of  tion.  The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected  by  the 
A°D**1414  ^^"'^^^^  ^^  Constance ;  the  emperor  Sigismond  acted  a  con- 
...1418.  spicuous  part  as  the  advocate  or  protector  of  the  Catholic 
church ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical members  might  seem  to  constitute  the  states  general 
of  Europe.  Of  the  three  popes,  John  the  twenty-third  was 
the  first  victim :  he  fled  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner : 
the  most  scandalous  charges  were  suppressed ;  the  vicar  of 
Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy, 
and  incest ;  and  after  subscribing  his  own  condemnation, 
he  expiated  in  prison  the  imprudence  of  trusting  his  person 
to  a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps.  Gregory  the  twelfth,  whose 
obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  Rimini, 
descended  with  more  honour  from  the  throne,  and  his  am- 
bassador convened  the  session,  in  which  he  renounced  the 
title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.  To  vanquish  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Benedict  the  tliirteenth  or  his  adherents,  the  empe- 
ror in  person  undertook  a  journey  from  Constance  to  Per- 
pignan.  The  kings  of  Castille,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and 
Scodand,  obtained  an  ^qual  and  honourable  treaty :  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed  by 
the  council ;  but  the  harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary 

Italy,  who,  after  serving  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Roman  court,  retired 
to  the  honourable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  ^Florence  (Fabric.  Bib- 
liot.  medii  iEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  290).  Lenfant  ha^  given  the  version  of  this  curious- 
apistle  (Concile  de  Pise»  torn.  I  p.  192...195}. 
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casde  to  excommunicate  twice  each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms    CHAP 
which  had  deserted  his  cause.     After  thus  eradicating  the     ^   ^' 
remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  church*     On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was  fortified  with  thir- 
ty deputies ;  six  of  whom  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five 
great  nations  of  Christendom,  the  Italian,  the  German,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English  f^  the  interference  of 
strangers  was  softened  by  their  generous  preference  of  an    ^  . 
Italian  and  a  Roman ;  and  the  hereditalry,  as  well  as  per-  Election  of 
sonal,  merit  of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  con-  ^"'^  ^• 
clave.     Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest 
of  her  sons,  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  defended  by  his 
powerful  family,  and  the  elevation  of  Martin  the  fifth  is  the 
sera  of  the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the 
Vatican.^* 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had  been  Martin  v. 
exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the  senate,  W9sjirst  A.D.Uir. 

TS  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause>  whkh  was  vigorously  main- 
tained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The  latter  con- 
tendedfthat  Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  mtothe  four  great  na- 
tions and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain;  and  that  the  lesser 
kingdoms  (such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  &c.)  were  comprehended 
under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions.  The  English  asserted,  that  the 
British  Islands,  of  which  they  were  the  head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth 
and  co-ordinate  nation,  with  an  equal  vote ;  and  every  argument  of  truth  oi 
fable  was  introduced  to  exalt  the  digpiity  of  their  country.  Including  Eng^land, 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orknies,  the  British 
Islands^are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by  four  or  five 
languages,  English,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Scetch,  Irish,  &c.  The  greater  island 
from  north  to  south  measures  800  mUes,  or  40  days  journey ;  and  England 
alone  contains  32  counties,  and  52,000  parish  churches,  (a  bold  account !)  be« 
sides  cathedrab,  colleges,  priories,  and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  birth  of  Constantine,  and  the  legantine  pow- 
ers of  the  two  primates,  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholemy  de 
Glanville  (A.  D.  1360),  who  reckons  only  four  Christian  kingdoms,  1.  of 
Rome,  2.  of  Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
English  monarchs,  and,  4.  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  coun. 
cil,  but  the  victories  of  Henry  V .  added  much  weight  to  their  arguments.  The 
adverse  pleadings  were  found  at  Constance  by  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  ambas- 
sador from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  by  him  printed  m 
1517  at  Lonvain.  From  a  Leipsic  MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in 
die  Collection  of  Von  der  Hardt,tom.  ▼ ;  but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's  ab- 
stract of  these  acts  (Concile  de  ConsUnce,  torn,  il  p.  447. 453,  &c.). 

76  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils.  Pita,  Constaace,  and  Ba- 
sil, have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candor,  industry,  and  elegance, 
by  a  Protestant  minister,  M.  Lenfant,  who  retired  from  France  to  Beriin. 
They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto ;  and  a«  Bssil  is  the  wont,  so  Constance  Is 
dM  btsty  part  of  the  coltecdon. 
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CHAP,    resumed  by  Martin  the  -fifth/^  and  his  image  and.superscrip- 

^^^'    tion  introduce  the  series  of  the  papal  medals..    Of  bis  two 

Epgenius    i^iTO^diate  successors,  Eugenius  the  fourth  was  the  lastfopc 

IV.  ^    expelled  by  the  tumults  of  the  Aoman  people/'  and  Nicho- 
NiSolas'^  •'**  *^  ^f^*^' ^^^  /fl^^whowas  Importuned  by  the  presence 

V.  of  a  Roman  emperon''^    L  The  conflict  of  Eugenius,  with 
Last  revolt*^  feithers  of  Basil,  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of 
of  Rome,  a  new  excise,  emboldened  and  provoked  the  Romans  to 
May  29... '  Usurp  the  temporal  government  of  die  city.     They  rose  in 
October  36.  ar^is,  elected  seven  govemcM^  of  the  republic,  and  a  consta- 
ble of  the  Capitol ;  imprisoned  the  pope^s  nephew ;  besieg- 
ed his  person  in  the  palace ;  and  shot  vollies  of  arrows  into 
his  bark  as  he  escaped  down  the  Tyber  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk.     But  hesuU  possessed  in  the  castle  c^  St.  Angelo  a 
faithful  garrison  and  a  train  of  artillery :  their  batteries  in- 

'  cessantly  thundered  on  the  city,  and  a  bullet  more  deKterous^ 
ly  pointed  broke  down  the  barricade  of  the  bridge,  and  scat- 
tered with  a  single  shot  die  heroes  of  the  republic.  Their 
constancy  was  exhausted  by  a  rebeUion  of  five  months.  Un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibeline  nobles,  the  wisest  patriots 
regretted  the  dominion  of  the  church ;  .and  their  repentance 
was  unanimous  and  effectual.  The  troops  of  St.  Peter  again 
occupied  the  Capitol;  the  nuiglstrates  departed  to  their 
homes ;  the  most  guilty  were  executed  or  exiled ;  and  the 
legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse,  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  the  city.  The  synods  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment  of  Eugenius, 
prolonged  his  absence ;  he  was  received  by  a  submissive  peo- 
ple y  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the  acclamations  of  bis 
triumphal  entry,  that  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  his  own  xe- 
pose,  he  must  grant  without  delay  the  abolition  of  the  odious 

77  See  the  xxviith  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquiiics  of  Muratori,  and  the  Ist 
Instruction  of  the  Science  des  Medailles  of  the  Pere  Joubert  and  the  Baron  de 
la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  History  of  Martin  V.  and  his  successors,  has  been 
composed  by  two  monks,  Moulinct  a  Frenchn>an,  and  Bonanni  an  Italian  i 
but  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  of  the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent 
coins. 

78  Besides  the  lives  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Henim  lul.  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  8fi9.  and 
torn.  XXV.  p.  256),  the  Diaries  of  PaCil  Petroni  and  Stephen  Infessura  are  the 
best  original  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  the  Romans  aeainst  Eugenius  IV.  The 
'former,  who  lived  at  the. time  and  on  the  spot,  speaks  the  language^  a  citi- 

len,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and  popular  tyranny. 

79  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  desoribed  by  Lenfant  (ConcUe  de 
Basle,  torn.  ii.  p.  376.. ^88),  from  Juieas  Sylvius, 9^ spectator and«ctor  in  that 
splendid  scene. 
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excise*     II.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and  enlighten*  CHAP, 
ed,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the^fifth.  In  the  midst    ^^^' 
of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed  by  the  ^5^,^  coro- 
aiqjroach  of  Frederic  the  third  of  Austria ;  though  his  fears  nation  of 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  character  or  the  power  of  the  empero^ 
Imperial  candidate.     After  drawing  his  military  force  to  Frederic 
the  metropolis,  and  imposing  the  best  security  of  oaths'^  and  A.b.1452. 
treaties,  Nicholas  received  with  a  smiling  countenance  the  March  18. 
faithful  advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.     So  tame  wero 
the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp  of  his 
coronation  was  accomplished  with  order  and  harmony :  but 
the  superfluous  honour  was  so  disgraceful  to  an  independent 
nation,  that  his  successors  have  excused  themselves  from 
the  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican ;  and  rest  their  Im- 
perial title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  The  tbi- 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute  ^"^ 
the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate,  distin*  ment  of 
gnished  the  dress  and  person  of  the  senator  of  Rome ;  and  '^^°^' 
in  this  last  farewell,  the  pageants  of  the  empire  and  the  re- 
public were  clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace.^^    According  to 
the  laws  of  Rome,*'  her  first  magistrate  wartequired  to  be 
a  doctor  of  laws,  an  alien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from 
the  city ;  with  whose  inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected 
in  the  third  canonical  degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The  elec- 
tion was  annual :  a  severe  scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the 
conduct  of  the  departing  senator ;  nor  could  he  be  recalled 
to  the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.    A 
liberal  salary  of  three  thousand  florins  was  assigned  for  his 
expense  and  reward ;  and  his  public  appearance  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  republic.  His  robes  were  of  gold  brocade 

BO  The  oath  of  fidelity  imposed  cm  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  b  recorded 
and  sanctified  in  the  Clementines  (I.  ii.  tit.  ix.)  and  >Ei(eas  Sylvius,  who  ob- 
jects to  Uiis  new  demand,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  a  few  years  he  should  as- 
cend the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of  Boniface  VIII. 

81  Lo  senatore  di  Roma,  vestito  di  brocartocon  quella  beretta,  e  con  quel- 
le mankhe,  et  ornamenti  di  pelle,  co'  quali  va  alle  feste  di  Testaccio  e  Nago- 
ne,  might  escape  the  eye  of  ;E^eas  Sylvius,  but  he  is  viewed  with  admiration 
and  complacency  by  the  Roman  citizen  (Diario  di  Stephano  Infessura,  p. 
1133). 

82  See  in  the  statutes  of  Rome,  the  tenator  and  three  jud^et  (I.  i.  c.  3. (.14), 
the  contervaton  (t.  i.  c.  15, 16, 17*.  I.  iii-  c.  4),  the  caporiom  (I.  i.  c.  18. 1.  iii.  c. 
8),  the  secret  council  (I.  iii.  c  2),  the  common  council  (I.  iii.  c.  3).  The  tide  of 
feuds,  defiances,  acts  ^violence,  &c.  is  spread  through  many  a  chapter  (c.  14.. . 
40.)  of  the  second  book. 

VOL.  VIII.  K  K  r^^^M^ 
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CHAP,    or  crimson  velvet,  or  in  the  summer  season  of  a  lighter  silk; 

^j^  ^  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ivory  sceptre;  the  sound  of  trumpets 
announced  his  approach ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were  pre- 
ceded at  least  by  four  lictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands 
were  enveloped  with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden  co- 
lour or  livery  of  the  city.  His  oath  in  the  Capitol  proclaims 
his  right  and  duty,  to  observe  and  assert  the  laws,  to  con- 
trol the  proud,  to  protect  the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice 
and  mercy  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  these 
useful  functions  he  was  assisted  by  three  learned  strangers; 
the  two  cottaterah^  and  the  judge  of  criminal  appeals :  dieir 
frequent  trials  of  robberies,  rapes,  and  murders,  are  attested 
by  ikjb  laws ;  and  the  weakness  of  these  laws  connives  at 
the  licentiousness  of  private  feuds  and  armed  associations 
for  mutual  defence.  But  the  senator  was  confined  to  the 
administration  of  justice :  the  Capitol,  the  treasury,  and  the 
government  of  the  city  and  its  territory  were  entrusted  to 
the  three  conservators^  who  were  changed  four  times  in  each 
year:  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  regions  assembled 'under 
the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs,  or  caporioni;  and  the 
&8t  of  these  w4»  distinguished  by  the  name  and  dignity  of 
the  prior*  The.  popular  legislature  consisted  <^  the  secret 
and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans.  The  former  was 
composed  of  the  magistrates  and  their  immediate  predece^ 
sors,  with  some  fiscal  and  legal  officers,  and  three  classes  of 
thirteen,  twenty-six,  and  forty,  counsellors ;  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  In  the 
common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right  to  vote ;  and 
the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced  by  the  care  with 
which  any  foreigners  were  prevented  from  usurping  the 
title  and  character  of  Romans.  The  tumult  of  a  democracy 
was  checked  by  wise  and  jealous  precautions :  except  the 
ms^strates,  none  could  propose  a  question ;  none  were  per- 
mitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribunal ;  all 
disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed ;  the  sense  of  the 
majority  was  decided  by  a  secret  ballot ;  and  their  decrees 
were  promulgated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  period 
in  which  this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced  to 
accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  establishment  of 
order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of  liber- 
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ty.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty^  CHAP, 
the  ancient  statutes  were  collected,  methodised  in  three  ^^^* 
books,  and  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pontificate, 
and  with  the  ap{>robation,  of  Gregory  the  thirteenth  :^^  this 
civil  and  criminal  code  is  the  modem  law  of  the  city ;  and, 
if  the  popular  assemblies  have  been  abolished,  a  foreign  se- 
nator, with  the  three  conservators,  still  resides  in  the  palace 
of  the  Capitol."^  The  policy  of  the  Caesars  has  been  re- 
peated by  the  popes ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to 
maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,  while  he  reigned  witKthe 
absolute  powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  be  suited  to  Conspi« 
extraordinary  characters,  and  that  the  genius  of  Cromwell  1?^^^^ 
or  Retz  might  now  expire  in  obscurit}%  The  political  en«  A.  d! 
thusiasm  of  Rienzi  had  exalted  him  to  a  throne ;  the  same  y  ^^^' 
enthusiasm,  in  the  next  century,  conducted  his  imitator  to 
the  gallows.  The  birth  of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble,  his 
reputation  spodess ;  his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence, 
his  mind  was  enlightened  with  learning;  and  he  aspired,  be- 
yond the  aim  of  vulgar  ambition,  to  free  his  country  and 
immortalize  his  name.  The  dominion  of  priests  is  most 
odious  to  a  liberal  spirit :  every  scruple  was  removed  by  the 
recent,  knowledge  of  the  fable  and  forgery  of  Constantine's 
donation;  Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle  of  the  Italians;  and 
as  often  as  Porcaro  revolved  the  ode  which  describes  the 
patriot  and  hero  of  Rome,  he  applied  to  himself  the  visions 
of  the  prophetic  bard.  His  first  trial  of  the  popular  feelings 
was  at  the  funeral  of  Eugenius  the  fourth :  in  an  elaborate 
speech  he  called  the  Romans  to  liberty  and  arms ;  and  they 
listened  with  apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted 
and  answered  by  a  grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the 
church  and  state.  By  every  law  the  seditious  orator  was 
guilty  of  treason ;  but  the  benevolence  of  the  new  pontiff, 

83  Suauta  alma  UrbtM  R(mue  Auetaritate  S.  D.  N.  Gregorii  XIII.  Pont. 
Max.  a  Senatu  Populoque  Pom.  reformata  et  edita.  Panue,  1580,  in  Jolio. 
The  obsolete,  repugnant  statutes  of  antiquity,  were  confounded  in  five  books, 
and  Lucas  Pxtus,  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian,  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  mo- 
dem Tribonian.  Yet  I  regret  the  old  code,  with  ttie  rugged  crust  of  freedom 
andbatbarism. 

84  In  my  tinjc  (1765),  and  in  M.  Groslcy's  (Observations  sur  I'ltalie,  torn, 
u.  p.  361),  the  senator  of  Rome  was  M.  Bielke,  a  noble  Swede,  and  a  prose- 
lyte to  the  Catholic  faith .  The  pojje's  rig:ht  to  appoint  a  senator  and  the  con- 
servator  is  implied,  rather  than  aiErmed,  in  the  Statutes. 
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CHAP,  who  vi€wcd  his  chanurter  with  pity  and  esteem,  attempt- 
^^^-  ed  by  an  honourable  office  to  convert  the  patriot  into  a 
friend*  The  inflexible  Roman  returned  from  Anagni  with 
an  increase  of  reputation  and  zeal ;  and,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  game^  of  the  place  Navona,  he  tried  to  inflame 
the  casual  dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  into  a  gene- 
ral rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas  was  still 
averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life  ;  and  the  traitor  was 
removed  from  the  scene  of  temptation  to  Bologna,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  for  his  support,  and  the  easy  obligation  ot 
presenting  himself  each  day  before  the  governor  of  the  ci^. 
But  Porcaro  had  learned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  that 
with  tyrants  no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed:  the 
exile  declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence  ;  a  party  and 
a  conspiracy  were  gradually  formed;  his  nephew,  a  daring 
youth,  assembled  a  band  of  volunteers;  and  on  the  appointed 
evening  a  feast  was  prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends  of 
the  republic*  Their  leader,  who  had  escaped  from  Bologna, 
appeared  among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold :  his 
voice,  his  eountenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who 
had  devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause.  In  a 
studied  oration,  he  expatiated  on  the  motives  and  the  means 
of  their  enterprise :  the  name  and  liberties  of  Ronu^ ;  the 
sloth  and  pride,  of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants;  the  active  or 
passive  consent  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  three  hundred  sol- 
diers and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in 
wrongs  ;  the  licence  of  revenge  to  edge  their  swords,  and  a 
million  of  ducats  to  reward  their  victory*  It  would  be  easy 
(he  said),  oh  the  next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to 
seize  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  before  the  doors,  or  at  the 
altar,  of  St.  Peter's ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the  walls 
of  St.  Angelo  ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their  instant  death 
a  surrender  of  the  castle ;  to  ascend  the  vacant  Capitol ;  to 
ring  the  alarm-bell ;  and  to  restore  in  a  popular  assembly 
the  ancient  republic  of  Rome.  While  he  triumphed,  he  was 
already  betrayed.  The  senator,  with  a  strong  guard,  invest- 
ed the  house  :  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way  through 
the  crowd  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a 
chest,  lamenting  that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three 
hours  the  execution  of  his  design*  After  such  manifest  and 
i'epeated  guilt,  even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent*   Por- 
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caro,  and  nine  of  his  accomplices,  were  hanged  without  the  CH  AP. 
benefit  of  the  sacitiments  ;  and  amidst  the  fears  and  invec*  ^^^' 
ttves  of  Ae  papal  court,  the  Romans  pitied,  and  almost  ap- 
plauded, these  martyrs  of  their  country •''  But  their  applause 
was  mute,  their  pity  ineffectual,  their  liberty  for  evtr  extinct; 
and,  if  they  have  since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a 
scarcity  of  bread,  such  accidental  tumults  may  be  found  in 
the  bosom  of  the  most  abject  servitude. 

But  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  which  was  fomented  Last  dis- 
iy  discord^  survived  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  which  the  nobles 
must  be  founded  in  union.  A  privilege  of  rapine  and  oppres-  of  Home. 
sion  was  long  maintained  by  the  barons  of  Rome;  their 
houses  were  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary  :  and  the  ferocious 
train  of  banditti  and  criminals  whom  they  protected  from 
the  law,  repaid  the  hospitality  with  the  service  of  their 
swords  and  daggers.  The  private  interest  of  the  pontiffs,  or 
their  nephews,  sometimes  involved  them  in  these  domestic 
feuds.  Under  the  reign  of  Sixtus  the  fourth,  Rome  was 
distracted  by  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  rival  houses :  af- 
ter the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  the  protonotary  Colonna 
was  tortured  and  beheaded  ;  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend, 
was  murdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  accla- 
mations of  the  victorious  Ursini.**  But  the  popes  no  longer 
trembled  in  the  Vatican:  they  had  strength  to  command, 
if  they  had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obedience  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  disor- 
ders, admired  the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.*^ 

85  Besides  the  curious  though  concise  n^^rrative  of  Machiavei  (Istoria  Flo- 
rentina,  l.vi.  Operc,  torn.  i.  p.  210,211.  edit.  Londra,  1747,  in  4to),  the  Por- 
camn  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infessura  (Rer.  Ital.  tom. 
iij.  P.  ii.  p.  1134, 1135),  and  in  a  separate  tract  by  LcoBaptista  Albert;  (Rer. 
Ital.  torn.  XXV.  p.  609...614).  It  is  aimisingto  compare  the  style  and  sentiments 
of  the  coiutier  and  citizen.  Facinus  profccto  quo  .  .  .  neque  r^riculo  hon  ibi- 
lius,  neque  audaci4  detestabilius,  neque  crudelitate  tetrius,  a  qu  )qiiaTi)  pcrditis- 
iimo  ospiam  exccgitatum  sit  .  .  .  Perdettc  la  vita  quell*  huonio  da  bene,  e 
amatore  dello  bene  et  libert&  di  Roma. 

86  The  disorders  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inBamcd  by  the  partial  it>-  of 
Sixtus  IV.  are  exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two  rpectators,  Stephen  Infessura, 
and  an  anonymous  citizen.  See  the  troubles  cf  the  year  1484,  and  the  death 
of  the  protonotarj-  Colonna,  in  tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  1083. 11^8. 

87  Est  tome  la  tcrrc  de  I'eglise  troublce  pour  cette  partjalite  (dcs  Colonnes 
ct  des  Ursins),  come  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Graiininont,  on  en  Hollands  H  uc 
ct  Caballan  ;  et  quand  cc  ne  scroit  ce  difierend  la  terre  de  IVglise  r.eroit  la  plus 
lieureitse  habitation  pour  Ics  sujeis,  qu*  ?cit  dans  tout  le  niondc  (car  ils  ne  pay- 
ent  ni  tailles  ni  guercs  autres  choscs),  ct  bcroient  toujours  b-en  conduits  (car 
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CHAP.       The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  the  force 
'    of  opinion :  and,  if  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  reason  or 
The  popes  pass'on,  the  sound  may  idly  v^aste  itself  in  the  air ;  and  the 
acquire  the  helpless  priest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a  noble 
minion^o/'^*"  *  plebeian  adversary.    But  after  their  return  from  Avig- 
Rome,       non,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were  guarded  by  the  sword  of  St. 
15o6>  &c.  Paul.    Rome  was  commanded  by  an  impregnable  citadel : 
the  use  of  cannon  is  a  powerful  engine  against  popular  se- 
ditions :  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlist- 
ed under  the  banners  of  the  pope :  his  ample  revenues  sup- 
plied the  resources  of  war :  and,  from  the  extent  of  his  do- 
main, he  could  bring  down  on  a  rebellious  city  an  army  of 
hostile  neighbours  and  loyal  subjects.'*   Since  the  union  of 
the  dutchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state 
extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  confines  of  Naples. to  the  banks  of  the  Po  ;  and  as  early 
,  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of  that  spacious 

and  fruitful  country  acknowledged  the  lawful  claims  and 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims 
were  readily  deduced  from  the  genuine,  or  fabulous,  dona- 
tions of  the  darker  ages  :  the  successive  steps  of  their  final 
settlement  would  engage  us  too  far  in  the  transactions  of 
Italy,  and  even  of  Europe ;  the  crimes  of  Alexander  the 
sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Julius  the  second,  and  the 
liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  tenth,  a  theme  which  has  been 
adorned  by  the  pens  of  the  noUest  historians  of  the  times.*' 
In  the  first  period  of  their  conquests,  till  the  expedition  of 
Charles  the  eighth,  the  popes  might  successfully  wrestle 
with  the  adjacent  jirinces  and  states,  whose  military  force 
was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  their  own.  But  as  soon  as  the  mo- 
narchs  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  contended  with  gi- 

toiijoun  les  papes  sont  sages  et  bien  conseillt-s) ;  mais  trcs  sruvent  en  advient 
de  grands  ct  cruels  meurtres  et  pilleries. 

88  By  the  oBConoroy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  was 
raised  to  two  millions  and  an  half  of  Roman  crowns  (Vra,  torn.  ii.  p.  291... 
296) ;  and  so  regular  was  the  military  esrablishment,  that  in  one  month  Cle- 
ment VIIl.  could  invade  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara  with  throe  rhni:«aTid  hcrse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot  (torn.  iii.  p.  64).  Since  that  time  (  A.  D.  1507),  th«  \kx- 
pal  anns  are  happily  rusted ;  but  the  revenue  musUiave  gained  soTne  nommal 
encrease. 

89  More  especially  by  Guicciardini  and  Machiavc! ;  in  the  general  hxstcry 
of  the  former,  in  the  Florentine  history,  the  Prince,  and  the  p'-litical  discourses 
of  the  latter.  These  with  their  worthy  succeisors,  Fra-  Ta.ilo  ar.d  Davilla,  were 
justly  esteemed  the  first  historians  of  modem  languages,  till,  in  the  prc&eut 
age,  Scotlafxi  arose,  to  dispute  the  prize  with  Iialy  herself. 
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gantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  they  supplied  with  CHAP, 
art  the  deficiency  of  strength ;  and  concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  ^^^' 
of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  immortal 
hope  of  chacing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  nice.. 
balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  North  and  West,  who  were  united  under  the  standard  * 
of  Charles  the  fifth :  the  feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of 
Clrment  the  seventh  exposed  his  person  and  dominions  to 
the  conqueror ;  and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven  months  to 
a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.*^  After  this  severe  lesson,  the  popes  contract- 
ed their  ambition,  which  was  almost  satisfied,  resumed  the 
character  of  a  common  parent,  and  abstained  from  all  ofiPen- 
sive  hostilities,  except  in  an  hasty  quarrel,  when  the  vicar 
of  Christ  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were  armed  at  the  same 
time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.®'  The  French  and 
Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle :  Milan, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  were 
firmly  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  became  their  in- 
terest to  maintain  the  peace  and  dependence  of  Italy,  which 
continued  almost  without  disturbance  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth,  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth,  century.  The 
Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  religious  policy 
of  the  Catholic  king:  his  prejudice  and  interest  dist>osed 
him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the  prince  against  the  peo-f 
pie ;  and  instead  of  the  encouf^gement,  the  aid,  and  the 
asylum,  which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the 
friends  of  liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on 
all  sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long  habits 
of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Rome.  The  barons  forgot 
the  arms  and  factions  of  their  ancestors,  and  insensibly  be- 
came the  servants  of  luxury  and  government.  Instead  of 
maintaining  a  crowd  of  tenants  and  followers,  the  produce 

90  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  Barbarians  with 
the  iiibjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  iv.  p.  129...131) ;  an  anticipation,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Tartar  conquests,  1  indulged  wiihthe  less  scruple, as  I  could  scarce- 
ly hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

91  The  ambitious  a!»d  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Carafla  pope,  Paul  IV.  may 
be  Men  in  Thuanus(l.xvi...xviii.)a'n(i  Giannone  (torn.  iv.  p.  140...163).  Those 
Catholic  bigots,  P^iU^  II.  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  presumed  to  separate  the  Ro- 
man prince  from  the  vicar  of  Christ :  yet  the  holy  character,  which  would 
kave  sanciifiod  his  victory,  wa:^  decently  applied  to  protect  his  defeat. 
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CHAP,  of  their  estates  was  consumed  in  the  private  expenses,  which 
V-^    multiply  the  pleasures,  and  diminish  the  power,  of  the 
lord."    The  Colonna  and  Ursini  vied  with  each  other  in 
ihe  decoration  of  their  palaces  and  chapels ;  and  their  an- 
tique splendour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  the  sudden 
opulence  of  the  papal  families.    In  Rome  the  voice  of  free- 
dom and  discord  is  no  longer  heard ;  and,  instead  of  the 
foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and  stagnant  lake  reflects  Ae  hn- 
age  of  idleness  and  servitude. 
The  ecclc-      A  Christian,  a  philosopher,®*  and  a  patriot,  will  be  equally 
go^em.      scandalized  by  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy;  and  the 
mem.        local  niajesty  of  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls  and 
triumphs,  may  seem  to  embitter  the  sense^  and  aggravate 
the  shame,  of  her  slavery.    If  we  calmly  weigh  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be 
praised  in  its  present  state  as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tnuMfuil 
system,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  a  minority^  the  sallies 
of  youth,  the  expenses  of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war. 
But  these  advantages  are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent,  per- 
haps a  septennial,  election  of  a  sovereign,  who  is  seldom  a 
native  of  the  country:  the  reign  of  a  yoimg^  statesman  of 
threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his  life  and  abilities,  without 
hope  to  accomplish,  and  without  children  to  inherit,  the  la- 
bours of  his  transitory  reign.    The  successful  candidate  is 
drawn  from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent ;  from  the 
mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reason,  hu- 
manity, and  freedom.    In  the  trammels  of  servile  faith,  he 
has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is  absurd  to  revere  all  that 
is  contemptible,  and  to  despise  whatever  might  deserve  the 
esteem  of  a  rational  being ;  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to 
reward  mortification  and  celibacy,  as  the  first  of  virtues ;  to 
pbce  the  saints  of  the  kalendar^^  above  the  heroes  of  Rome 

92  This  gridual  change  of  manners  and  expense,  is  admtiably  explained  by 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  NationB,  vol.  i.  p.  495...504),  who  proves,  per- 
haps too  severelj,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  have  flowed  from  the  mean- 
est and  most  selfish  caoses. 

93  Mr.  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  389.)  too  hastily  concludes,  that 
if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  person,  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  he  be  styled  princa  or  prelate,  since  the  temporal  character 
wHl  always  predominate. 

94  A  protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  Francis  or  St. 
Dominic,  but  he  will  not  rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  hiteiieat  of  Sixtus  V. 
who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.^^aul,  on  the  vacant 
eolumns  of  Trajan  and  Antaaine. 
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aod  the  sai^a  of  Athens;  and  to  consider  the  missal,  or  th^  QHAP. 
crucifix^  as  ipaore  useful  instrumepts  tlian  the  plough  or  the     ^^^• 
loom*    In  the  office  of  nunipio,  or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he 
maj  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  ^orld,  but  the  primi- 
tive stain  win  adheve  to  his  mind  and  maivners;  from  study 
and  experience  he  may  suspect  the  mystery  of  his  profes- 
sion; but  the  aacerdoial  artist  viU  imbibe  some  portion  of 
the.  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.    The  genius  of  Sixtus  the  Sixtus  V. 
&fth"  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.    In  a    ^3^' 
reiga  of  five  years,  he  exterminated  the  outlaws  and  ban-     1590.. 
ditti,  abolished  the  profane  sanctuaries  of  Rome,®®  formed 
a  naval  and  oulitary  force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  after  a  hberal  use  and  large  encrease 
of  the  revenue,  left  five  millions  of  crowns  in  the  castle  of  . 
St*  Angelo.    But  his  justice  was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his 
activity  w»9  prompted  by  the  ambition  of  conquest ;  after 
his  decease,  the  abuses  revived;  the  treasure  was  dissipated; 
he  entailed  on  posterity  thirty-five  new  taxes  and  the  vena^    • 
lity  of  offices;  and)  after  his  death,  his  statue  wais  denioiished 
by  an  ungrateful,  or  an  injured,  pegple*®^  The  wild  and  ori- 
gmal  character  of  Sixtus  the  fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series 
of  th^  pontiils :  the  ma^ms  and  effects  of  their  temporal  \ 

government  may  be  collected  from  the  positive  and  compa- 
rstive  view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy,  the  agriculture  and 
trade,  the  wealth  and  population,  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

95  A  wandering^  Italian,  Gregorio  Lett,  has  given  the  Vita  di  Sisto-Qpinto 
( AmstcL  1731x  3  vols,  in  ISmo),  a  copious  and  amiuing  work,  but  which  does 
Dotcoxninaxid  our  absolute  confidence.  Yet  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the 
principal  .facts,  are  supported  by  the  Annals  of  Spondanus  and  Muratori  (A. 
D.  lSB5..i  1590),  and  the  contemporary  history  of  the  great  Thuanus,  (1 .  Ixxzii* 
c.  1, 2.  I.  Ixrxiv.  c.  10.  I.  c.  c.  8.) 

96  These  privileged  places,  the  quorum  or  JranchUet  were  adopted  from 
the  Rofinn  nobles  by  the  foreigrn  ministers.  J  ulius  II .  had  once  abolished  the 
abominandumet  detestandum  franchitiarumhujusmodinomen ;  and  after  Six- 
tus V.  they  again  revived.  I  cannot  discern  either  the  justice  or  magnanimity 
of  LoQis  XIV .  who  m  IGST  sent  his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to 
Rome,  with  an  armed  force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domesfics,  to 
maintun  this  iniqiutous  claim,  and  insult  pope  Innocent  XI .  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  263... 278.  Muratori,  Annali d'ltalia,  torn. 
XV.  p.  494...496.  and  Volta'ire,  Steele  de  LouisXIV.  tom.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  58, 59). 

97  Thb  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble,  and 
placed  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  'jf  iT.anly  simplicity  and  free- 
dom ;  Si  quis,  sive  privatus,  sive  magistratuiri  gerc^^.  de  c-^ilocandd  vivo  ponti- 
M  statute  raentionem  facere  ausit,  legitime  S.  P.  Q;  R.  decreto  in  pci-petuum 
infamis  et  pul>licorum  raunerum  expers  esto.  MDXC.  mcnse  Augusto  (Vita 
di  Sisto  V.  tom.  iii.  p.  469).  I  believe  that  this  decree  is  still  observed,  and  I 
know  that  every  moliarch  who  de&erves  a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the 
prohibition. 

VOL.  vm.  h  L 
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f  CHAP.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to  depart  in  charity  with  aO  man- 
^^     kind,  noram  I  willing;  in  these  last  moments,  to  oflfend  even 
the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome.'* 

98  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  »nd  Christendcnn,  have  coBtribatedto 
the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.  In  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  we  of- 
ten discover  the  city  and  republic  of  Rome ;  and  the  events  of  the  xivth  and 
xvth  centuries  are  preserved  in  the  rude  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have 
carefully  in^cted,  and  shall  recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovki  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Roman.  A. 
D.  1328,  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicamm  of  Muratori,  torn,  ail  p. 
525.  N.  B.  The  credit  of  this  fragment  is  somewhat  hurt  by  a  sbedv 
interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  Am  own  death  at  ^  age  of  115 
years. 

2.  Fragmenta  Historic  Romans  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortifioccx),  in  Romans 
Dialecto  vulgari  (A.  D.  1337...1354,  in  Muiatori,  Antiquitat  medii  M 
Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  247.. .548) :  the  authentic  ground-work  of  the  hiitory  of 
Rienzi.  * 

3.  Delphini  (Gentilis)  Diarium  Romanum  (A.  D.  1370.  ..1410),  in  the  Re- 
rum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  Diarhtm  Rom.  (A.  D.  1404...1417),  torn.  xxiv.  p. 969. 

5.  PetrDni(Pauli)  Miscellanea  HistoricaRomana( A.D.1433...1446),toni. 
xuv.  p.  1101. 

6.  Volaterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Rom.  (A.  D.  1472... 1484),  tom.zxiii. 
p.  81. 

7.  Annonyml  Diarium  Urbis  Rome  <  A.  D.  1481. -.1492),  torn.  iU.  P.  ii.  p- 
1069. 

8.  Infessune  (Stephani)  Diarium  Romanum  (A.  D.  1294^ or  1378. ..1494), 
tom.iii.  P.ii.p.ll09. 

9.  Historia  Arcana  Alexandri  VI.  sive  Exceiptaex  Diario  Joh.  Borcsi^ 
(A.  D.  1492...1503),  ediu  a  Godefr.  Oulielm.  Leibnizio,  Hanover,  1G97, 
in  4to.  The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  Buichaid  might  be  completed 
from  the  MSS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  France  (M.  de  Fonc^ 
magne,  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcad.  des.  Inscript.  torn.  xvh.  p.  59r...606). 

Except  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the  Collections 
of  Muratori,  my  guide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy.  Hk  country, and  the 
public,  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  works  on  that  subject :  1.  ^erum 
TtaiicarumSeriptores(A.  D.  SOO,,AS(Xi),(pwrttmfiotiuinM pit's nuMCfrimum 
in  lucemproUitf  &c.  xxviii.  vols.  \n  folio,  Milan,  1723... 1738. 1751.  A  volume 
of  chronological  and  alphabetical  tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great 
work,  which  is  yet  in  a  disorderiy  and  defiecdve  state.  .2.  Antiquitatet  Italic 
nuUii  JEm,  vi  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1738...1743,  in  Ixxv  curMUS  dissertations 
on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker  ages, 
with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chronkles^  &c.  3.  Distertiom  Mfira  leJ»- 
tiqmta  ItaUmet  iii  vols.  in4to,  Milano,  1751,  a  firee  version  by  the  authoe»  which 
may  be  <juoted  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiquities. 
4.  Annalt  d*Itaiia,  xviii  vols,  in  octavo,  Milan,  1753.^1756,  a  dry,  though  sc^ 
curate  and  useful,  abridgement  of  the  history  of  Italy  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  middle  of  the  xviiith  century.  5.  Deli*  Antkhka  Estensee  et  /ifltoe, « 
vols,  iu  folio,  Modena,  1717. 1740.  In  the  history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the 
parent  vjf  owr  Bruuswkic  kings,  the  critic  is  not  seduced  by  the  loyalty  or  gra- 
titude of  the  subject  In  all  his  works,  Muratori  approves  h'unself  a  diligent 
and  laborious  writer,  who  aspires  above  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  priest.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1672,  and  died  in  the  year  1750,  after  passing  near  «xty 
yea».  in  the  iJWraries  of  Milan  and  Modena  (Vita  del  Proposto  Ludovico  An- 
tonio Muratori,  by  his  nephew  and  sticcessor  Gian.  Francesco  Soli  Muratori, 
Venezia^  1756,  in  4to). 
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*CHAP.  LXXL 

Pro^pett  of  the  Euins  of  Rome  in  the  Fifteenth  Century..*,  Four 
CoMueB  of  Decay  and  De9truction..*ExamfUe  of  the  Coliseum..* 
Renoroation  of  the  City. ..Conclusion  of  the  whole  Work.  ' 

IN  the  last  days  of  pope  Eugenius  the  fourth,  two  of   CHAP, 
his  sefvantSy  the  learned  Poggius*  and  a  friend,  ascended    f  ^^i- 
the  Capitoline  hill;  reposed  themselves  among  the  ruins  o^^J^'T]!^ 
columns  and  temples;  and  viewed  from  that  commanding  discourse 
spot  the  wide  and  various  prospect  of  desolation.*    The  f  ^°8K'**» 
place  and  the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  moralismg  on  the  CapitoUne 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man  nor  the  ^4^  ^' 
proudest  of  his  works,  which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a 
common  grave;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her 
former  greatness,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and 
deplorable.  "  Her  primsval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear 
^'  in  a  remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger 
"of 'Troy,*  has  been  delineated  by  th^  fancy  of  Virgil. 
"  This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary  thicks 
**  et:  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  gol- 
"  den  roofs  of  a  temple;  the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold 
"  has  been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished 
^  her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured 
*'  with  thorns  and  brambles.    The  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on' 
"  which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  em- 
*'  pire,  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings;  illus*      ^ 
^  trated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  enriched  with 
"'  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations.  This  spectacle 
"  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen !  how  changed !  how  defaced! ' 
^  the  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by  vines,  and  the  benches 
^  of  the  senators  are  concealed  by  a  dung^hiU.    Cast  your 
^  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among  the  shapeless 


1  I  have  already  (not.  50, 51.  on  chap.  65.)  mentioned  the  age,  character* 
and  writing  of  Poggiua ;  and  particulariy  noticed  the  date  of  this  elegant  mo- 
ral lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortune. 

2  ConiedimuB  in  ipos  Tarpeise  arcis  minis,  pone  ingena  portse  cuKudaniy 
ot  puto,  templi,  marmoreum  linien,  phirimasque  passim  connactas  columnasy 
nnde  magnft.  ex  parte  prospectus  uihis  patet,  (p.  5). 

3  i&ie]dviii.97...3o9.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully  introduced,  and  so 
exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of 
flome;  «id  our  early  studies  allow  as  to  sympathise  in  the  feelings  of  a  Ro- 
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CHAP.  ^^  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble  theatre,  the  obelisks, 
LXXI.  a  jjjg  colossal  statues,  the  portitoes  of  Nero's  palace:  sur- 
^^  vey  the  other  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  inter- 
"  rupted  only  by  ruins  and  gardens.  The  forum  of  the  Ro- 
^^  man  people,  where  they  assembled  to  enact  their  laws  and 
**'  elect  their  magistrates,  is  npw  enclosed  for  the  cultivation 
^  of  pot-herbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  s wiiie  and 
^  bufialoes*  The  public  and  private  edifices,  that  were 
^  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked)  and  broken,  lik& 
^^  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant ;  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  vi- 
^^  slble,  from  the  stupendous  relics  that  have  survive  the 
**  injuries  of  time  and  fortune*"^ 
Misdet*  These  relics  are  minutely  described  by  Poggius,  one  of 
SS^nStt^^  the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legen- 
dary, to  those  of  classic,  superstition.'  1^  Besides  a  bridge, 
te  arch)  a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius^  he  could 
discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  vaults 
in  the  saltM>ffice  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  inscribed  widi 
the  natne  and  munificence  of  Catulus.  2.  Eleven  temples 
were  visible  in  some  degree,  from  the  perfect  form  of  the 
Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches  and  a  msui>le  column  of  the 
temple  of  peace,  which  Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil  wars 
imd  the  Jewish  triumph.  3.  Of  the  number,  whichhe  rashly 
defines,  of  seven  thernut  or  public  baths,  none  were  suffix 
cirndy  entire  to  represent  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  se* 
veral  parts ;  but  thole  of  Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Cara« 
callli  still  retained  the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astoni^ed 
die  curious  spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity  and 
ektent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  add  multitude  of  the 
columns,  compared  the  labour  and  expense  with  the  use  and 
importance.  Of  the  baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,  of 
Domitian^  or  rather  of  Tittts^  some  vestige  might  yet  be 
found.  4.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Sevenis,  and  Con* 
stantine,  were  entire, both  the  structure  and  the  inscriptions; 
a  falling  fragment  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Trajan ; 
and  two  arches,  then  extant,  iti  the  Flaminian  way,,have  been 
ascribed  to  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  Gallienus. 

4  CapitoUum  «d«o . .  *  inamutaktum  ut  vines  in  senatoram  subscllia  taoees- 
Krint*  steicomm  sc  purg^unentorum  receptaculum  £ftctuTu.  Respice  ad  Palai. 
tmum  nkontem  . . .  vasu  ruden . . .  czteros  colles  perluatra  omnia  vacua  acdi- 
ficiis,  ruiiusvineisque  oppleta  conspicks  (Poggiusd«  Varietal.  Fortimie,  p.  31). 

5  See  Pciggiui,  p.  8.,.22. 
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i^.  Afttr  the  tronder  of  the  Coliaeum,  Poggiud  might  hare  CllAl^. 
overboiled  A  small  amphidieatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  |"^^ 
the  xtst  of  the  prsetorian  camp:  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and 
Pompey  were  occopicd  in  a  gr^at  measure  by  publid  and 
private  buildings ;  and  in  the  Circus,  Agonalis  abd  MaxU 
mus,  little  more  than  the  situation  and  the  form  could  be  in* 
Ycstigated.  6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  Were 
stHl  erect ;  but  the  Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried. 
A  people  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was 
reduced  to  one  equestrian  figure  of  gilt  brass^  and  to  fiye 
nridrble  statues,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two 
horses  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  T.  The  two  mausoleum^ 
or  septdchres  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  hb 
lost;  but. the  former  wAs  only  risible  as  a  mound  of  eatth; 
smd  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  had  acquired  ihb 
nataie  and  appearance  of  a  modem  fortress.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  some  sepatate  tod  nameless  columns,  sueh  were  fhfe 
remains  of  the  ancient  city :  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent 
structure  might  ht  detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed  a 
clrcnmlefence  of  ten  miles,  included  three  hundred  and  se^ 
venty-nlne  tuiteth,  and  opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen 
gates. 

ITiis  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine  huftdred  Gradual 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  attd  even  of  the  of  rJbL. 
Godiic  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  long  period  of  distress  and 
anairhy,  in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches,  had  migrat- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  was  incapable  of  restoring 
or  adorning  the  city;  and,  as  all  that  is  human  mtist  tettch' 
grade  if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age  must  h^nrb 
hastened  the  ruin  of  the  works  of  antiquity*  To  measure  the 
progress  bf  decay,  and  to  ascertain  at  each  sera,  the  state  of 
each  edifice,  would  be  an  endless  and  useless  labour,  and  I 
ahall  content  myself  with  two  observations,  which  will  in- 
troduce a  short  enquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects. 
1.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Pog- 
gius,  an  anonymous  writer  composed  a  description  of  Rome.* 

6  Liber  de  Mirabilibus  Romae,  ex  Registro  Nkolai  Cardhialia  de  Amgo- 
mk,  in  BibHotheci  St.  Isidori  Armario  IV.  No.  69.  This  treatise,  with  some 
riioct  but  pertinent  notes,  has  been  published  by  Mont&ucon  (Diarium  Itali- 
cmn,  p.  3a3«..301),  who  thus  delivers  his  own  critical  opinion :  Scriptor  xiiimt 
circiter  i ffcoli,  ttt  ibidem  notatur ;  antiquarix  rei  imperitus,  et«  tit  ab  ilio  anfo, 
augiset  anilibas  fabeilis  refertus:  sed,  quia  monuments  quae  iis  temporibis 
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CHAP.  HU  ignoraQce  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange 
•^^^^^1^  and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topographer  had 
eyes  and  ears,  he  could  observe  the  visible  remains,  he  could 
listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  people,  and  he  distincdy  enu- 
merates seven  theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and 
eighteen  palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius*  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period,^  and  that  the 
principles  of  destruction  acted  with  vigorous  and  encreasing 
energy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The 
same  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages ;  and 
we  should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,*  which 
is  celebrated  by  Petrarch,  and  the  antiquarians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  While  the  Roman  edifices  were  still  entire, 
the  first  blows,  however  weighty  and  impetuous,  were  re* 
stated  by  the  solidity  of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of  the 
parts ;  but  the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments 
of  arches  and  columns,  that  already  nodded  to  their  falL 
Four  After  a  diligent  enquiry,  I  can  discern  four  principal 

^^^^     causes  of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in 
t«» :         a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.    I.  The  injuries  of 
time  and  nature.    II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
and  Christians.    III.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials* 
And,  IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 
I.  The  in-      I,  Xhe  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  monuments  far 
mMiaxt  i  ^  more  permanent  than  the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence: 
yet  these  monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail ; 
and  in  the  boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labours 
must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment.  Of  a  simple 
and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy  however  to  circumscribe  Uiq 
duration.    As  the  wonders  of  ancient  days,  the  p3a*amid8  * 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  ancients:  an  hundred  genera-  ' 

Romx  supererant  pro  modulo  rccensit,  non  parum  inde  locis  mutoabitur  qui 
Roinanis  antiquitatibus  indagandis  operam  navabit  (p.  283). 

7  The  Pcpc  Mabillon  (Analccta,  t*m  iv.  p.  502.)  has  published  an  anon^- 
motis  pflgrim  of  the  ninth  century,  who,  in  his  visit  round  the  churches  and 
hoW  places  of  Rome,  touches  on  several  buildings,  especiaUy  porticoes,  which. 
haa  aisappeared  before  the  thirteenth  century. 

8  On  the  Septizoiuum,  see  the  Memoires  sur  Petrarqoe  (torn.  i.  p.  325), 
Donatus  (p.  338),  and  Nardini  (p.  117.414). 

9  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  since  Diodorus  Siculua 
(torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  44.  p.  72  )  is  unable  to  decide  whether  they  were  constructed 
1000,  or  3400,  years  before  the  clxxxth  Olympiad.  Sir  John  Marsharo's  con- 
tracted scale  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  would  fix  them  about  2000  years  befoie 
Christ  (CaaoA.  Chronicus,  p. 47). 
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-dons,  the  leaves  of  autumn,^^'have  dropt  into  the  grave ;  and  CHAP, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  Csesars  and   ^^^^- 
caliphs,  the  same  pyramids  stand  erect  and  unshaken  ^dx>ve 
the  floods  of  the  Nile.    A  complex  figure  of  various  and 
minute  parts  is  more  accessible  to  injury  and  decay;  and  Ae 
silent  lapse  of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hurricanes  and  knrricuies 
earthquakes,  by  fires  and  inundations.    The  wr  and  earth  JS^i^!^* 
have  doubdess  been  shaken ;  and  the  lofty  turret^  of  Rome 
have  tottered  from  their  foundations;  but  the  seven  hills  do 
not  appear  to  be  placed  on  the  great  cavities  of  the  globe ; 
nor  has  the  city,  in  any  age,  been  exposed  to  the  convulsions 
of  nature,  which,  in  the  climate  of  Antioch,  Lisbon,  or  Li- 
ma, have  crumbled  in  a  few  moments  the  works  of  ages  into 
dust.  Fire  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  life  and  death:  the  fiKs; 
rapid  mischief  may  be  kindled  and  propagated  by  the  in- 
dustry or  negligence  of  mankind;  and  every  period  of  the 
Roman  annals  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  similar  cala^ 
mities.  A  memorable  conflagration,  the  guilt  or  misfortune 
of  Nero's  reign,  continued,  though  with  unequal  fury,  either 
six,  or  nine  days.^^  Innumerable  buildings,  crowded  in  close 
and  crooked  streets,  supplied  perpetual  fuel  to  the  flames;         ^ 
and  when  they  ceased,  four  only  of  ,the  fourteen  regions 
were  left  entire ;  three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  seven 
were  deformed  by  the  relics  of  smoking  and  lacerated  edi- 
fices.^* In  the  full  meridian  of  empire,  the  metropolis  arose 
wiA  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes;  yet  the  memory  of  the 
old  deplored  their  irreparable  losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the 
trophies  of  victory,  the  monuments  of  primitive  or  fabulous 
antiquity.  In  the  days  of  distress  and  anarchy,  every  wound 
is  mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable;  nor  can  the  damage  be 

10  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  Iliad  (z.  146).  This  natural  but  melan- 
choly hnage  is  familiar  to  Homer. 

11  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  V  ignolcs  (Histoire  Critique  de  la 
Repoblique  des  Lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74.. .118.  ix.  p.  172.. .187.)  dates  the  fire 
of  Rome  from.  A.  D.  64,  July  19,  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians  from  November  IS,  of  the  same  year. 

12  Quippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividitur,  quarum  quatuor  in- 
tegrz  manebant,  tres  solo  tenus  dejectx :  septero  rellffiiis  pauca  tcctorum  ves- 
tig^  supererant»  lacera  et  semiusta.  Among  the  old  relics  that  were  irrepara- 
bly lost,  TacitUB  enumerates  the  temple  of  tlic  moon  of  Servius  Tullius ;  the 
fane  and  altar  consecrated  by  Kvander  praesenti  Herculi ;  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Sta-or,  a  vow  of  Romulus ;  the  palace  of  Numa ;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cum 
Penatibns  populi  Romani.  He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  quaesitae  et 
Graecarum  artium  decora  ....  ciiUta  quae  seniores  meminerant,  quse  reparari 
aequibaat  ( Annal.  xv.  40»  41). 
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CHAP,  vetlored  either  by  the  pohlic  care  of  goven&ment  or  th^  a^c^ 
^^\  tivity  of  private  interest*  Yet  two  causes  may  be  alleged^ 
which  render  the  calamity  of  fire  more  destructive  to  a  fiou-» 
rishing  than  a  decayed  city.  If  The  more  combusuble  ma* 
terials  of  brick,  timber,  saxd  metals  are  first  melted  or  coax* 
sumed;  but  the  flames  may  play  without  injury  or  effect  on 
the  naked  walls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have  been  despoiled 
of  their  omaiMnts.  It  is  among  the  common  and  plebeian 
habitations,  that  a  mischievous  spark  is  mqst  easily  blown 
to  a  conflagration;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  devoured,  the 
greater  edifices  which  have  resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as 
so  many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  safety*  From  her 
mnndai-  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  frequent  inun- 
dations. Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend from  either  side  of  the  Appennine  have  a  short  and 
irregular  course:  a  shallow  stream  in  the  summer  heats:  an 
impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled  in  the  spring  or  wii»- 
ter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows.  When 
the  current  is  repelled  from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds,  when 
the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  waters,  they 
rise  kbove  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or  con- 
trol, the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country.  Soon 
after  the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber  was  cn- 
creasedby  unusual  rains;  and  the  inundation  surpassing  all 
former  measure  of  time  and  place,  destroyed  all  the  build- 
ings that  were  situate  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  According 
to  the  variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced 
by  different  means;  and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away 
by  the  sudden  impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  flood."  Under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, the  same  calamity  was  renewed;  the  lawless  river  over- 
turned the  palaces  and  temples  on  its  banks  ;^^  and,  after  the 

13  A.  U.  C.  507,  repentina  subversio  ipsius  Romae  pranrenit  triumphum 
Romanonim  .  .  .  .diversx  ignium  aquaruinque  cladespene  absumsere  urbem. 
Nam  Tiberb  insolitis  aiftitus  imbribiis  et  ultra  opinionem,  vel  diarnhate  vel  m^- 
nitudine  redundans,  omnia  Romx  aedificia  m  piano  poaita  delevh.  Divcrgz 
qualitates  locorum  ad  unani  convenere  pernicera :  quoniam  et  quae  segnior 
inundatlo  tenult  madefacta  dlssolvit,  ct  quae  carsus  torrentis  invenh  impulaade- 
jecit  (Orosius,  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  244.  edit.  Havercamp).  Yet  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  Christian  apologist,  to  magnify  the 
calamities  of  the  pagan  world. 

14  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  Regis 

Tcmplaquc  Vest*.   ..  (Hortt.Carm.  1. 2.) 
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labours  of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed  chap. 
that  was  encutnbered  with  ruinrf,*'  the  vigilance  of  his  sue*  ^jj^' 
cessors  was  exercised  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The 
project  of  diverting  into  new  channels  the  Tyber  itself,  or 
some  of  the  dependent  streamy,  was  long  opposed  by  su* 
perstition  and  local  interests;*^  nor  did  the  use  compensate 
the  toil  and  cost  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The 
servitude  of  rivers  is  the  noUest  and  most  important  vic« 
tory  which  man  has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  na* 
ture;^^  and  if  such  were  the  ravages  of  the  Tyber  under  a 
&rm  and  active  government,  what  could  oppose,  or  who  caa 
enumerate,  the  injuries  of  the  city  after  the  fall  of  the  Wes« 
tern  Empire  i  A  remedy  t^as  at  length  produced  by  the  evil 
itself:  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the  earth,  that  has 
been  washed  down  from  the  hills,  is  supposed  to  have  ele« 
vated  the  {diain  of  Rome,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  perhaps, 
above  the  ancient  leveU^'  and  the  modem  city  is  less  acces- 
sible to  the  attacks  of  the  river.»» 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  impute  the  n.The 
dcvtroction  of  the  Roman  monuments  to  the  (roths  and  the  t^ksof^^* 
Christians,  have  neglected  to  enquire  how  far  they  were  ani-  ^^i^?^ 
mated  by  an  hostile  principle,  and  how  far  they  possessed  tians. 
the  means  and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.    In  the 
preceding  volumes  of  this  Htstor}',  I  have  described  the 
triumph  of  barbarism  and  religion ;  and  I  can  only  resume, 
in  a  few  words,  their  real  or  imaginary  connection  with  the 
ruin  of  anciont  Rome.    Our  fancy  may  create,  or  adopt,  a 

If  the  palace  of  Nume,  and  temple  of  Vesta,  were  throvm  down  in  Horace's 
time,  what  was  consumed  of  chose  biiildmgs  by  Nero*s  fire  could  hazdly  de- 
terge the  epithets  of  vetustissima  or  incomipta. 

15  Ad  coercendas  inundationes  alveum  Tiberis  la»ivit,  ac  reporgavit,  com* 
pleium  olim  nideribus,  et  aedificiorum  prolapsionibus  coarctatum  (Suetonius 
in  Augusto,  c.  30). 

16  Tkcitus  (  Annal.  i.  79.)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  different  towns  of  Italy 
to  the  senate  against  the  measure :  and  we  nwy  applaud  the  progress  of  reason. 
On  a  similar  occasion,  local  interests  would  undoubtedly  be  consulted :  but  aa 
English  house  of  commons  would  reject  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  su« 
perstition,  .'*  that  nature  had  assigned  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course,"  &c, 

IT  See  the  Epoques  de  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Buffon. 
His  picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America,  is  that  of  a  new  and  savage  land,  in 
Vhich  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselves,  without  being  regulated  by  hu* 
man  industry  (p.  212. 561.  quarto  edition). 

18  In  his  Travels  in  Italy,  Mr.  Addison  (his  works,  vol.  ii  p.  96  Basket* 
ville's  edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  unquestionable  hct, 

19  Yet  in  modem  times,  the  Tyber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city ;  aitdk 
in  the  years  1530, 1557, 159JB,the  Annals  of  Muratori  record  three  mischievoML 
and  memorable  inundationi  (torn.  ziv.  p .  368. 429.  ^om.Xv.  p.  99^  8tc.). 

VOL.  VIII.  M  M 
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CHAP,  pleasing  romance,  that  the  Goths  and  Vandak  sallied  froin 
LXXI.  Scandinavia,  ardent  to  avenge  the  flight  of  Odin,*®  to  break 
the  chains^  and  to  chastise  the  oppressors,  of  mankind;  that 
they  wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic  literature,  and  ta 
found  their  national  architecture  on  the  broken  members  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Corinthian  orders.  But  in  simple  truth,  the 
northern  conquerors  were  neither  sufficiently  savage,  nor 
sufficiently  refined,  to  entertain  such  aspiring  ideas  of  de- 
struction and  revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Ger* 
many  had  been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose 
discipline  they  acquired^and  whose  weakness  they  invaded^ 
with  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  had  learned 
to' reverence  the  name  and  titles  of  Rome;  and,  though  in- 
capable of  emulating,  they  were  more  inclined  to  admire^ 
than  to  abolish,  the  arts  and  studies  of  a  brighter  period,  la 
the  transient  possession  of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the 
soldiers  of  Alaric  and  Genseric  wene  stimulated  by  the  pas- 
sions of  a  victorious  army;  amidst  the  wanton  indulgence 
of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  wealth  was  the  object  of  their 
'  search,  nor  could  they  derive  either  pride  or  pleasure  fron^ 
the  unprofitable  reflection,  that  they 'had  battered  to  the 
ground  the  works  of  the  consuls  and  Csesars.  Their  mo- 
ments were  indeed  precious;  the  Goths  evacuated  Rome  on 
th^  sixth,'*  the  Vandals  on  the  fifteenth,  day;'*  and,  though 
,  it  be  far  more  difficult  to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty 
assault  would  have  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  solid 
piles  of  antiquity.  We  may  remember,  that  both  Alaric  and 
Genseric  affected  to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city ;  that 
they  subsisted  in  strength  and  beaut}^  under  the  auspicious 
government  of  Theodoric;'*  and  that  the  momentary  re- 
sentment of  Totila**  was  disarmed  by  his  own  temper  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  From  these  innocent 
Barbarians,  the  reproach  may  be  transferred  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Rome.    The  statues,  altars,  and  houses,  of  the  dse- 

20  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  coarse  of  twelve  years  I 
have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph  to  Sweden,  which 
I  never  very  seriously  believed  (vol.  i.  p.  270).  The  Goths  are  apparently  Ger- 
mans :  but  alt  beyond  Catsar  and  Tacitos,  is  darkness  or  fable»  m  the  antic^ui- 
ties  of  Germany. 

21  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  vol.  iv.p.  133. 

22 vol.  iv.  p.  310. 

23 vol.  v.  p.  21...24. 

*  24 -— __ vol.  v.  p.  2e2...26r 
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vnons  were  an  abomination  in  their  eyes;  and  in  the  abso-  CHAP, 
lute  command  of  the  city,  they  might  labour  with  zeal  and  ^^^^• 
perseverance  to  era?;e  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors.  The 
demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  East  •*  affords  to  them  an 
example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argument  of  belief ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  a  portion  of  guilt  or  merit  may  be  imputed 
with  justice  to  the  Roman  proselytes.  Yet  their  abhorrence 
was  confined  to  the  monuments  of  heathen  superstition ;  and 
the  civil  structures  that  were  dedicated  to  the  business  or 
pleasure  of  society  might  be  preserved  without  injury  or 
scandal.  The  change  of  religion  was  accomplished,  not  by 
a  popular  tumult,,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  emperors,  of  the 
senate,  and  of  time.  Of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  were  commonly  the  most  prudent  and  least  fana** 
tic:  nor  can  any  positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  merito- 
rious act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic  structure  of 
Ae  Pantheon.** 

III.  The  value  of  any  object  that  supplies  the  wants  or  m.  The 
pleasures  of  mankind,  is  compounded  of  its  substance  and  ^  *™^^ 
its  form,  of  the  materials  and  the  manufacture.    Its  price  the  mate- 
must  depend  on  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  may  be  "**** 
acquired  and  used;  on  the  extent  of  the  market;  and  con- 
sequendy  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  remote  exportation, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  its  local  situa- 
tion, and  the  temporary  circumstances  of  the  world.    The 
Barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome  usurped  in  a  moment  the 
toil  and  treasure  of  successive  ages ;  but,  except  the  luxu- 
ries of  immediate  consumption,  they  must  view  without  de- 
sire all  that  could  not  be  removed  from  the  city  in  the  Go- 
thic waggons  or  the  fleet  of  the  Van^als.*'^    Gold  and  silver 

25  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  vol.  iii.  c.  xxviii.  p.  459.. .461. 

26  Eodem  tempore  petiit  a  Phocateprincipe  templum,quod  sLppellaturPan- 
thtoiii  in  quo  fecit  ecdesiam  Sanctx  Mariae  semper  Virginis,  et  Omnium  mar- 
tymm ;  in  qui  ecclesiac  princeps  multa  bona  obtulit  (  Anastasius  vel  potius  Liber 
Ponttficalis  in  Boaifacio  IVl  m  Muratori,  Script.  .  Renim  Italicarum,  torn.  iii. 
P.  i.  p.  135).  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  in  Montfaocon,  the  Pan- 
theon bad  been  vowed  by  Agrippa  to  Cybele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated 
by  Bonifiace  IV.  on  the  calends  of  November,  to  the  Virgin,  qux  est  mater 
omnium  sanctorum  (p.  297,  298). 

27  Flaminius  Vacca  (apud  Montfkucon,  p.  155, 156.  His  Memoir  is  like- 
wise printed,  pp.  21.  at  the  end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini),  and  several 
Romans,  doctnni  graves,  \^re  persuaded  that  the  Goths  buried  their  treasures 
at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  secret  marks  filiis  nepotibusque.  He  relates  somo 
anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  his  own  time,  these  places  were  visited  and  rifled 
by  the  Traoaalpine  pilgrims,  the  heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 
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CHAP,  were  the  fint  objects  of  their  avarice ;  as  in  every  country^ 
and  in  the  smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  ample 
command  of  the  industry  and  possessions  of  mankind.  A 
vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious  metals  might  tempt  the 
vanity  of  some  Barbarian  chief;  but  the  grosser  multitude^ 
regardless  of  the  form^  was  tenacious  only  of  the  substance; 
and  the  melted  ingots  might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  empire.  The  less  active  or  less 
fortunate  robbers  were  reduced  to  the  baser  plunder  of  brass^ 
lead|  iron,  and  copper:  whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  was  pillaged  by  the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  empe- 
ror Constans,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze  tiles 
from  the  roof  of  the  Eantheon.*'  The  edifices  of  Rome 
might  be  considered  as  a  vast  and  various  mine ;  the  first 
labour  of  extracting  th^  materials  was  already  performed ; 
the  metals  were  purified  and  cast;  the  marbles  were  hewn 
and  polished;  and  after  foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had 
been  satiated,  the  remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser 
have  been  found,  were  still  venal.  The  monuments  of  an« 
tiquity  had  been  left  naked  of  their  precious  ornaments,  but 
the  Romans  would  demolish  with  their  own  hands  the 
arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope  of  profit  could  surpass  the 
cost  of  the  labour  and  exportation.  If  Charlemagne  had 
fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of  the  Western  empire,  his  genius 
would  have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate,  the 
works  of  the  Cssars:  but  policy  confined  the  French  mo- 
narch to  the  forests  of  Germany;  his  taste  could  be  grati- 
fied only  by  destruction ;  and  the  new  palace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  decorated  with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna*^  and 
Rome.^*  Five  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne,  a  king  of 

28  Omnia  quK  erant  in  ere  ad  ornatum  civitatis  deposuit :  led  et  ecclesiani 
B.  Maria  ad  martyrcs  quae  de  tegulis  acreia  cooperta  discooperuit  ( Anast.  in 
Vital  Jan.  p.  141).  The  base  and  sacrilegious  Greek  had  not  even  the  poor  pi«. 
fence  of  plundering  an  heathen  temple  i  the  Pantheon  was  already  a  Cathoiic 
church. 

29  For  the  spoil  s  of  Ravenna  (rousiva  atque  marmora)  see  the  original  grant 
^f  pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  Ixvii.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  223). 

30  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet  (A.  D.  887.  ..899),^ 
de  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  magi\i»l-  v.  437.  ..440.  in  the  Historians  of  France  (torn, 
V.p.180): 

Ad  quae  marmoreas  prxstabat  Roma  columnar 
Qiiasdam  prxcipuaii  pukhra  Ravenna dcdit 

De  tam  longinqui  potent  regione  vetustas. 
lUius  ornatum  Francia  ferre  tibi.  And 
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Sicilf,  Robert,  the  wbest  and  most  liberal  sovereign  of  the   CHAP, 
age,  was  supplied  with  the  same  materials  by  the  easy  navi-  ^  ^^^^' 
gation  of  the  Tyber  and  the  sea;  and  Petrarch  sighs  an  in-» 
dignant  complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world 
should  adorn  from  her  own  bowels  the  slothful  luxury  of 
Naples*''    But  these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  were 
rare  in  the  darker  ages;  and  the  Romans,  alone  and  unen- 
vied,  might  have  applied  to  their  private  or  public  use  the- 
remaining  structures  of  antiquity,  if  in  their  present  form 
and  situation  they  had  not  been  useless  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the 
old  circumference,  but  the  city  had  descended  from  the  seven 
hills  into  the  campus  Martius;  and  some  of  the  noblest  mo«  * 
numents  which  had  braved  the  injuries  of  time  were  left  in 
a  desart,  far  remote  from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The 
palaces  of  the  sei;iators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  man- 
ners or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors:  the  use  of 
baths''  and  porticoes  was  forgotten;  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  circus,  had  been' 
interrupted:  some  temples  were  devoted  to  the  prevailing 
worship;  but  the  Christian  churches  preferred  the  holy 
figure  of  the  cross;  and  fashion  or  reason,  had  distributed 
after  a  peculiar  model  the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloyster* 
Under  the  ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of  these  pious 
foundations  was  enormously  multiplied;  and  the  city  was 

And  I  shall  add,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sig;ebert  (Historians  of  France,  torn. 
▼.  p.  378),  extnixitetiam  Aquisgrani  basilisam  plurin)3epulchritudiniB,adca- 
jus  stncturam  a  Roma  et  Ravenna  columnas  er  marm'^ra  devehi  fecit. 

31  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch  (Opp.  p.  $36^ 
527.  in  Epistoli  hortatoria  ad  Nicdaum  Laureniium) ;  it  is  so  strong  and  full 
to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut  pietas  continuit  quominus  impii  spoliata  Dei  tem- 
pla,  occapatas  arces,  opes  publicas  regiones  urbis,  atque  honores  magistratniim 
inter  se  diviaos;  (hcdiant?)  quam  an&  in  re,  turbiUenti  ac  seditiosi  homines 
ettotius  reliqux  vitx  consiliis  et  rationibus  discordes,  inhumani  fcoderis  stupen- 
d&  soctetate  convenerant,  in  pontes  et  moenia  atque  immeritos  lapides  desaeei- 
rent.  Denique  post  vi  vel  senio  ccllapsa  palatia,  quae  quondam  ingentes  tenae- 
nmt  viri,  post  diruptos  arcus  triumphales  (unde  majores  h  jrum  forsitan  comte- 
nmt}*  de  ipsius  vecustatis  ac  proprix  inipietatia  nagminibus  vilem  questiim 
turpi  mercinnonio  captare  non  puduit.  Itaqiie  nunc, heu  dolor!  heu  scelus  in- 
dignnm !  de  vestris  marmorcib  columnis,de  liminibus  teinplorum  ad  quxnuper 
ex  orfoe  coto  concursus  devotis^umus  fiebat),  de  imaginibus  sepnlchrorum  sub 
ou'ibas  jiatrum  vestrorum  venerabilis  civis  (emit?)  erar,  ut  relitjuas  sileam, 
oesidtosa  Neapolis  adomatur  Sic  pauUatim  ruinx  ipsx  deficjunt  Yet  king 
Robert  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch. 

32  Yet  Charlemagne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  with  an  hun- 
dred of  bis  courtiers  (Eginhart,  c.  23  p.  108, 109),  and  Murat on  describes,  ai 
late  as  the  year  814,  the  public  baihs  which  were  built  ac  Spoleco  in  Italy  (  An- 
sat],  torn.  vi.  p.  416). 
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CHAP,  crowded  with  fort}^  monasteries  of  men,  twent\'  of  women, 
and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges  of  canons  and  priests,*'  who 
aggravated,  instead  of  relieving,  the  depopulation  of  the 
tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture  were 
disregarded  by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use  and  beauty-, 
the  plentiful  materials  were  applied  to  every  call  of  necessity 
or  superstition ;  till  the  fairest  columns  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  the  richest  marbles  of  Paros  and  Nu- 
midia,  were  degraded,  perhaps  to  the  support  of  a  convent 
or  a  stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpetrated  by  the 
Turks  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  may  afford  a  me- 
lancholy example;  and  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  fifth  may  alone  be  excused 
for  employing  the  stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  the  glorious 
edifice  of  St.  Pcter's.'4  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever  man« 
gled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pfeaaure  and  regret ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was  deprived  of  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion;  it  was  burnt  to 
lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement.  Since  the  arrival  of  Pog- 
gius,  the  temple  of  Concord,*'  and  many  capital  structures, 
had  vanished  from  his  eyes;  and  an  epigram  of  the  same 
age  expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear,  that  the  continuance  of 
this  practice  would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.^*  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was  the  sole 
check  on  the  demands  and  depredations  of  the  Romans. 
The  imagination  of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a 
mighty  people  ;5j  and  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that  even  in  the 

33  Sec  the  Annals  of  Italy,  A.  D.  988.  For  this  and  the  preceding  fact, 
Muratori  himseif  is  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  history  of  Pcre  Mabillon. 

34  Vita  di  Sisto  Qviinto,  da  Gregcrio  Lcti,  torn.  iii.  p.  50. 

33  Porricus  ardis  Concurdiz,  quam  cum  primuni  ad  urbem  accessl  vidi  lere 
intej^m  opcrc  niarmoreoadmodum  s]}ecioBO :  Romani  postmodum  adcalcem 
aedcni  totam  et  portic<is  partem  disjectis  column  is  sunt  denioliti  (p.  12).  The 
temple  of  Concord  was  therefore  not  destroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  I  have  read  in  a  MS.  treatise  del'  Govcrno  civile  di  Rome,  lent  me 
formerly  at  Rome,  and  ascribed  (1  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina. 
Poggius  likewise  aiLrms,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Mctella  was  burnt  for 
lime  (p.  19,20). 

36  Composed  by  ^Cneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  11.  and  published 
by  Mabillon  from  a  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden  (Musxum  Italicum,  torn.  i. 
V-97). 

Oblectat  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  rumas : 

Ex  cujus  lap&u  gloria  priscapatet. 
Bed  tuus  hie  populus  murisdefossa  vetustis 
CakiiMi  obsefpiium  marmora  dura  coquit 
Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos 
Nullum  hinc  indicium  noblitatiscrit. 
S7  Vagabamur  pariter  in  ilia  urbc  tarn  magna ;  qux,  cum  propter  spatiuni 
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fourteenth  century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  CHAP, 
list  of  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.    From  that  period    ^^^^ 
to  the  reign  of  L^o  the  tenth,  if  tjiey  multiplied  to  the  amount 
of  eighty-five  thousand,'*'  the  encrease  of  citizens  was  in  some 
degree  pernicious  to  the  ancient  city. 

I V.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  and  for-  IV.  The 
cible  cause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the^^^^^j 
Romans  themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  the  Ro- 
and  French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed  *'^^*^' 
by  accidental,  though  frequent,  seditions :  it  is  from  the  de- 
dine  of  the  latter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
that  we  may  date  the  licentiousness  of  private  war,  which 
violated  with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  Code  and  the  Gos- 
pel; without  respecting  the  majesty  of  the  absent  sovereign, 
or  the  presence  and  person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  a  dark 
period  of  five  hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  aiBict- 
ed  by  the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people 
the  Guelps^and  Ghibelines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini ;  and 
if  mjjich  has  escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is  unworthy 
of  the  notice,  of  history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preced- 
ing chapters,  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  public  disorders. 
At  such  a  time,  when  every  quarrel  was  decided  by  the 
sword ;  and  none  could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the 
impotence  of  law ;  the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for 
safety  or  defence,  against  the  domestic  enemies,  whom  they 
feared  or  hated.  Except  Venice  alone,  the  same  dangers 
and  designs  were  common  to  all  the  free  republics  of  Italy ; 
and  the  nobles  usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their 
houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers^^  that  were  capable  of 
resisting  a  sudden  attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these 
hostile  edifices ;  and  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  contain- 
ed three  hundred  towers;  her  law  which  confined  their 
height  to  the  measure  of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended 
with  suitable  latitude  to  the  more  opulent  and  populous  states. 

vacua  videretur,  populam  habet  immensum  (Opp.  p.  605.  Epist.  Familiares, 
ij.  14). 

38  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods*  are  derived 
from  an  ingenious  treatise  ox  the  physician  Lancisi,  de  Koinani  Ccdi  Qtialita- 
tibas(p.l22). 

39  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  an*in  other  free  cities 
of  ItaAjt  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  aiui  entertaining  compilation  of  Mura- 
tori,  Antiqoitates  Italixroedii  i£vi,dissertat.  xxvi.  (torn.  ii.  p.  493..  .496.  of 
Hic  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  446.  of  the  Italian  work). 
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CHAP.  The  first  step  of  the  senator  Brancaleone  in  the  establisli' 
^^^^^  ment  of  peace  and  justice,  was  to  demolish  (as  we  have  al^ 
ready  seen)  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome ; 
and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and  discord,  as  Ltte  as  the 
reign  x)f  Martin  the  fifth,  forty*four  still  stood  in  one  of  the 
thiiteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  tity.  To  this  niischie- 
vous  purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  most  readily 
adapted :  the  temples  and  arches  afforded  a  broad  and  soHd 
basis  for  the  new  structures  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  we  can 
name  the  modem  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  triumphal 
monuments  of  Julius  Cssar,  Titus,  and  the  Antonmes.^ 
With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a 
mausoleum,  was  transformed  into  a  strong  aiid  spacious  ci- 
tadel. I  need  not  repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  as- 
sumed the  title  and  form  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;^^  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  against  a 
royal  army  ;**  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  flunk  under  its 
outworks  ;**  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcefiua  were 
occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  families;*^  and  the  rough 
fortress  has  been  gradually  softened  to  the  splendour  and 
elegance  of  an  Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were 
encompassed  with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  en- 
gines on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vati- 
can and  the  scandal  of  the  Christian  world.  Whatever  is 
fortified  will  be  attacked ;  and  whatever  is  attacked  may  be 
destroyed.  Could  the  Romans  have  wrested  from  the  popes 

40  As  for  instsnce,  Templam  Jani  nunc  dkitur,  turns  Centii  Fnngapanb : 
ct  sane  Jano  impositx  turris  lateritix  consptcua  hodieque  vestigia  supersunt 
(Montfaucon  Diariom  Italicum,  p.  186).  The  anonyvious  writer  (p.  285.) 
enumerates,  areas  Titi,  tunis  Caitularia ;  Arcus  Julii  Ccsaris  et  SenatDninit 
turns  de  Bratis ;  arcus  Antonini,  turris  de  Cosectis,  Uc. 

41  Hadriani  molem  .  . .  magna  ex  pane  Ronnanorum  injuria  . . .  disturbs- 
vit :  quud  certe  funditus  evertiscient,  si  eorum  manibus  pervia,  absumptis  graa- 
dibus  saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstitisset  (Poggius  de  Varietate  Fortunae,  p.  12). 

42  Against  the  emperor  Henry  iV.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vt. 
p.  147). 

43  1  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfaucon :  Turris  ingens  rotun- 
da .. .  Cxciliae  Metellae .  .  .  sepulchrura  erat,  cujus  muri  tarn  solidi,  ut  spa- 
tium  perquani  minimum  intus  vacuum  supersit :  et  Torre  di  Bok  dicitur,  a 
boum  capiribus  muro  inscriptis.  Uuic  sequiori  acvo,  tempore  intestinoroir.  bel- 
lorum,  ecu  urbecula  adjuncta  fuit,  cujos  mosoia  et  turres  etiamnum  visuotor ; 
ita  uc  8e]iuU:hnim  Meteilz  quasi  arx  op|>iduU  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in  mbe  par- 
t'tbus,  cum  Ursini  atqiie  Columnenses  mutuis  dadibus  pemiciem  inferrent  civi* 
tatti,  in  utriusve  partis  ditionem  cederst  magni  moment!  erat  (p.  142). 

44  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus»  Naidini,  and  Montfaucon.  In  the  Sa« 
veUi  palace,  tlie  remaioa  of  tiu  theatre  of  MarceUus  are  stitt  great  and  conipi' 
cuous. 
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the  casde  of  St*  Angelo,  the^  had  resolved  by  a  public  de»  CHAP, 
cree  to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servit^ide.  Every  build-  ^^^^-^ 
iog  of  defence  was  exposed  to  a  siege  ;  and  in  every  siege 
the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  were  laboriously  employ* 
ed.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  the  fourth,  Rome,  widiout 
a  sovereign  or  a  senate,  was  abandoned  six  months  to  the 
fury  of  civil  war.  ^  The  houses,'*  says  a  cardinal  and  poet 
of  the  times,*'  **  were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity 
"  of  enormous  ston^  ;^  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the 
•*  strokes  of  the  battering-ram ;  the  towers  were  involved 
^  in  fire  and  smoke ;  and  the  assailants  were  stimulated  hy 
'^  rapine  and  revenge.*'  The  work  was  consummated^  by  thef 
tyranny  of  the  laws ;  and  the  feictions  of  Italy  iiltemately 
exercised  a  blind  and  thoughtless  vengeance  on  their  adver- 
saries, whose  houses  and  casdes  they  razed  to  the  ground.^ 
In  comparing  the  days  of  foreign,  ^ith  the  ages  of  domestic^ 
hostility,  we  must  pronounce,  that  the  latter  have  been  far 
more  ruinous  to  the  ci^,  and  our  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  Petrarch.  "  Behold,"  says  the  laureat,  "the 
"  relics  of  Rome,  the  image  of  her  pristine  greatness !  nei« 
*^  ther  time  nor  the  Barbarian  can  boast  the  merit  of  this 
"  stupendous  destruction  s  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own- 
^  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons;  and  your  an*< 
^  cestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble  Annibatdi)  have  done  with 
^  the  battering-ram,  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not  accom« 
**  plish  which  the  sword."**    The  influence  of  the  two  last 

45  Jamcfl  cardinal  of  St.  George*  ad  velum  attreum*  in  his  metrical  I^ife 
of  Pope  Celestin  V.  (Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  I  P.  iii.  p.  621. 1.  i.  c.  1.  vcr. 
ia2,&c.) 

Hoc  diziase  sat  est,  Romam  camisse  Senatik 
Meiuibus  exactis  heu  sex ;  betloque  vocatum  (vocatm) 
In  scelus,  in  socios  fratemaque  vulnera  patres : 
Tormentis  jecisse  viros  immania  saxa ; 
Perfodisse  domus  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
Ignibns;  incensas  tumesy  obscnrataque  f umo 
Lumina  vicino,  quo  sit  spoliata  supellex. 

46  Muratori  (Dissertazione  sopra  le  Antiqutti  Italiane,  torn.  i.  p.  427... 
431.)  finds,  that  scone  bolleto  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight  were  not 
ancofnmon ;  and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at  xii  or  xviii  coBtari  of  Ge« 
moa,  each  caniafo  weighmg  150  pounds. 

47  The  sixth  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and  mischievous 
|nmctice ;  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  of  banished  citizens  should  b« 
preserved  pro  communi  ucilitate  (Guaivaneus  de  la  Flamma,  in  Muratori^ 
Script.  Rerum  Italicamm,  toni.  xii.  p.  1041). 

48  Pttrarch  thus  addresses  his  friena,  who,  with  duune  and  tears,  had  shewn 
him  the  momia,  lacerse  specimen  piiserabile  Romae,  and  declared  his  own  in- 
tention of  restoring  them  (Carmina  Latxna,  I.  ii.  epiit.  Paulo  Anaibalenily  xQ. 
p.  97,98):  Meo 

VOL.     VIII.  N    If  (       r^r^ri]c> 
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CH^P.  principles  of  decay  must  ifx  some  degree  be  muU{died  hf 
L^^^    each  other;  since. the  bouses  and  towers,  which  were  sub- 
verted by  civil  war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply 
from  the  monuments  of  antiquity* 
THeColue.     These  general  observations  may  be  separately  applied  to 
'"wtheatrt  *®  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
of  Titus,     the  QoLisEUM,^'  either  from  its  magnitude  or  finom  Nero'» 
colossal  statue :  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to  time  and  na^ 
ture,  which  might  perhaps  have  claimed  an  eternal  duradon. 
The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  computed  the  numbers 
and  seats,  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row 
of  stone  steps,  the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated 
with  several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were  repeat* 
edly  consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the  emperors*  What- 
ever  was  precious,  or  portable,  or  proiane,  the  statues  of 
gods,  and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture, 
which  were  cast  in  brass,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver 
and  gold,  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanaticism, 
of  the  avarice  of  the  Barbarians  or  the  Christians*    In  the 
massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes  are  discerned  $ 
and  the  two  most  probable  conjectures  represent  the  various 
accidents  of  its  decay*  These  stones  were  connected  by  so- 
lid links  of  brass  or  iron,  nor  had  the  eye  of  .rapine  overlook- 
edthe  value  of  the  baser  metalst^o  the  v&cant  space  was 
converted  into  a  fair  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  CoUser 
umare  mentioned  in  an  ancient  survey  ;  and  the  chasms 
were  perforated  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles  that  sup- 
Nee  te  parva  manet  servatis  fama  ni'tnis 
Quanta  qaod  integrz  futt  olim  gloria  Rome 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc ;  quas  longior  xta9 
Frangere  non  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  ira  cnienti 
Hostisy  ab  egregiis  franguntur  civibus  heu !  heu ! 

(^od  tile  nequivit  (HanmbtU) 

Perficit  hie  airies 

49  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  lUiutrata  of  the  Marquis  Ma&i^  pcofes- 
ledlf  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particulariy  those  of  Rome  and  Verma,  of 
'  -  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  &c.  It  is  from  magnittide  that  he  derives 
the  name  of  Colotteunh  or  Cdiiteum :  smce  the  same  appellation  was  applied 
to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  without  the  aid  of  a  colossal  statue ;  since  that 
of  Nero  was  erected  in  ^le  court  ^ in  atrioj  of  his  palace^  and  not  in  the  Co- 
liseum (P.  iv.  p  15...19.  I.  i.  c.  4). 
>  '  50  Joseph  Maria  Suar^  a  learned  iMshop,  and  the  author  of  an  history  of 
Pneneste,  has  composed  a  separate  disserution  on  the  seven  or  eight  probable 
causes  of  these  holes,  which  has  been  nnce  reprinted  in  the  Roman  Thesaunm 
of  Sallengre.  Montfaucon  (Diarium,  p.. 233.)  pronounces  the  rapine  of  xhm 
Barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germanamque  causam  foraminum. 
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ported  the- shops  or  tents  of  the  mechanic  trades."  Re-  chap. 
duced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  ^^^'• 
contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration  by  the  pilgrims 
of  the  Nonh;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  a 
sublime  proverbial  expression,  mdiich  is  recorded  in  the 
eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede: 
^^  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when 
*^  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  wiU  iall;  when  JRome  falls,  the 
•*  wqrld  will  felL''*»  In  the  modem  system  of  war,  a  situa- 
tion commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be  chosen  for  a 
fortress  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  re- 
sist the  engines  of  assault;  a  numerous  garrison  might  be 
lodged  in  the  enclosure;  and  while  one  &ction  occupied  the 
Vatican  aBd  the  Capitol,  the  other  was  entrenched  in  the 
Lateran  and  the  Coliseum.'^^ 

The  abolition  at  Rome  of  die  ancient  games  must  be  un-  Games  of 
dentood  with  some  latitude :  and  the  carnival  sports,  of  the  ^^'"•* 
Testacean  mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,'^  were  regulated 
by  Ae  law  "  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  presided 
with  dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the  prizes, 
the  gold  ring,  or  the  paUhtm^*^  as  it  was  styled,  of  cloth  or 
«ilk.  A  tribute  on  the  Jews  supplied  the  annual  expense;'' 

51  Dontos.  Roma  Vetos  et  Nova,  p.  2S5. 

52  Quamdiu  stabit  Colyseus,  stabit  et  Roma ;  quaxido  cadet  Col)-seus,  cadet 
Roma ;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus  (Beda  in  Excerptis  seu  CoUec- 
taneis  apud  Ducange  Glossar.  med.  et  infimsB  Latinitatis,  tom.ii.  p.  407.  edit. 
Basil).  This  saying  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited 
Roime  before  the  year  735,  the  aera  of  Bede's  death ;  for  1  do  not  believe  that 
our  venerable  monk  ever  passed  the  aea. 

53  I  cannot  recover  in  Muratori*s  original  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Script.  Re- 
rqm  Italicanim»  torn,  iii  P.  i),  the  passage  that  attests  this  hoetile  partition, 
which  must  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  '  ^  ^ 

54  Although  the  stmcture  of  the  Circus"  Agonalis  be  destroyed,  it  st3]  re- 
tains its  form  and  name  ( Agona,  Nagona,  Navona] :  and  the  interior  space 
affofds  a  sufficient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  But  the  Monte  Testaceo, 
that  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery;  seems  only  adapted  for  the  annual  practice 
of  huriing  from  top  to  bottom  some  waggon-loads  of  live  hogs  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  populace  (Statuta  Urbis  Romae,  p.  186). 

55  See  the  Statuta  Urbis  Romae,  1.  iii  c.  87, 88, 89.  p.  185, 186.  I  have  aU 
ready  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  cede.  The  races  of  Nagona  and  Monte 
Testaoeo  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  Peter  Antonius  from  1404  to 
1417  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1124). 

5iS  The  PaUimnt  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Palmariwny  is 
an  easy  extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the  robe  or  cloak,  to  the 
material^  and  from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  prize  (Muratori,  aiuert, 

ST  For  Ihese  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each  year  1130  florins,  o^ 
vbkh  the  odd  thvty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  for  whkh  Judas  had  be* 
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CHAP,  and  the  races^  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  w^n 
^^^^'  ennobled  by  a  tilt  and  tournament  of  seventy*two  of  the  R<k 
Abuiufeut'^'^'^  youth*  In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  an4 
in  the  CbU-  thirty-two,  a  bulUfeast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and 
j^^'^'i^^paniards,  was  celebrated  in  die  Coliseum  itself;  and  the 
timber  3.  living  manners  are  painted  in  a  diary  of  the  times*^*  Aeon* 
Tenient  order  of  benches  was  restored ;  and  a  geneftd  pro* 
*  damation,  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles 
to  exercise  their  skill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure* 
The  Roman  ladies  were  marshalled  in  three-squadrons,  and 
seated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third  of 
September,  were  lined  with  scarlet  cloth*  The  fair  Jacova 
di  Rovere  kd  the  matrons  from  beyond  the  Tyber,  a  pure 
and  native  race,  who  still  represent  the  features  and  charac- 
ter of  antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided  as 
usual  between  the  Coloima  and  Ursini :  the  two  factions 
were  proud  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands  s 
Che  charms  of  Savella  Ursini  are  mentioned  with  praise ;  and 
the  Colonna  regretted  the  absence  of  the  youhgest  of  their 
house,  who  had  sprained  lier  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's 
tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  byan  old  and  re» 
spectable  citizen  {  and  they  descended  into  the  mrenoy  or  pit^ 
to  encounter  the  wild  bulls,  on  foot  as  it  should  seem,  with 
a  single  spear.  Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annaliA  has  selected 
the*names,  colours,  and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most  coft* 
spicuous  knights.  Several  of  the  names  are  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  Malatesta,  Po- 
lenta, delle  Valle,  CafareUo,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  An- 
nabaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi ;  the  colours  were  adapted  to  their 
taste  and  situation ;  the  devices  are  expressive  of  hope 
or  despair,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms* 
^^  I  am  alone  like  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confix 
dence  of  an  intrepid  stranger :  *^  I  live  disconsolate,"  a 
weeping  widower :  "  I  burn  under  the  ashes,"  a  discreet 
lover :  ^  I  adore  Lavinia,  or  Lucretia,"  the  ambiguous  de« 

tiayed  hn  master  to  their  ancestors.  There  was  a  foot-race  of  Jewish,  as  weU 
us  of  Christian  youths  (Statuta  Urbis,  ibidem). 

58  This  extraordinary  buU-feasi  in  the  Coliseam  is  described,  from  tradi- 
tion nether  than  memory,  by  Ltidovico  Buonconte  Monaldesco,  in  the  most 
ancient  frag^ments  of  Roman  annals  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum* 
torn.  xii.  p.  535,536) :  and  however  fanciful  they  may  se^m,  tbev  sre  deeply 
nisrked  with  the  oolours  of  truth  and  nature. 
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daniion  of  a  modem  passion :  *^  My  faith  is  as  pure,''  ^  GHAP. 
motto  of  a  white  livery :  "  Who  is  stronger  than  myself? "  LXXI. 
of  a  lion's  hide :  ^^  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  d  plea* 
^  sant  death,"  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or 
prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained  them  from  the  field,  which 
was  occupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whose  in* 
flcnnptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  C9lonna  name: 
^Though  sad,  I  am  strong:"  ^^  Strong  as  I  am  great:'' 
^^  If  I  fall,"  addressing  himself  to  the  spectators,  ^^  you  fall 
^ with  me: "•••••intimating  (says  the  contemporary  writer) 
that  while  the  other  families  were  the  subjects  of  the 
Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  CapitoL 
The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dang^eroiis  and 
bloody^  Every  champion  successively  encountered  a  wild 
bun ;  and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupedes^ 
since  no  more  than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the 
loss  of  nine  wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their 
adversaries.  Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn, 
but  the  pomp  of  the  ftmerals,  in  th^  churches  of  St.  John 
Liateran  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  a^rded  a  second  holiday 
to  the  people.  Doubdess  it  was  not  in  ^uch  conflicts  that 
the  blood  of  the  Romans  should  have  been  shed ;  yet  in 
blaming  their  rashness,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud  their 
gallantry ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  display  their  raagw 
sificence,  and  risk  their  lives,  under  the  balconies  of  the 
£ur,  excite  a  more  generous  sympathy  than  the  thousands 
of  captives  and  malefactors  who  were  reluctandy  dragged 
to  the  scene  of  slaughter.'^ 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  perhaps  a  singu-  Injuries, 
lar,  festival :  the  demand  for  the  materials  was  a  daily  and 
coiitinuaI_^want,  which  the  citizens  could  gratify  without  re* 
straint  or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandalous 
act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tracting stones  from  the  free  and  common  quany  of  the  Co* 
liseum;^  and  Poggius  laments  that  the  greater  part  of  these 

59  Muratori  hasg;iven  a  separate  dissertation  (the  xxixth)  to  the  games  of 
the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages. 

60  In  a  concise  bat  instructive  memoir,  the  abb^  Barthelemy  (Memoirs  de 
rAcadamie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvm.  p.  585.)  has  mentioned  this  agree* 
ment  of  the  factions  of  the  xivth  century,  de  Tiburtioo  faciendo  in  the  Colise- 
niDy  from  an  original  act  in  the  archives  of  Rome* 
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CHAP.   Stones  had  been  burnt  to  lime  by  the;  folly  of  the  RomanB.^* 
LXxl.    j,^  check  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the  hocAimal,  crimes 
that  might  be  perpetrated  in  the  vast  and  gloomy  recess, 
Eugenius  the  fourth  surt*ounded  it  with  a  wall;  and,  by  a 
'  charter  long  extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  edifice  to 
the  monks  of  an  adjacent  convent.^'    After  his  death, -the 
wall  was  overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people;  and  had  they 
themselves  respected  the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers, 
they  might  have  justified  the  resolve  that  it  should  never  be 
degraded  to  private  property.  The  inside  was  damaged;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  sra  of  taste  and 
learning,  the  exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  apd  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a 
triple  elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose^to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.    Of  the  present  ruin,  the 
nephews  of  Paul  the  third  are  the  guilty  agents;  and  every 
traveller  who  views  the  Famese  palace  may  curse  the  sacri- 
lege and  luxury  of  these  upstart  princes.**  A  similar  reproach 
is  applied  to  the  Barberini ;  and  the  repetition  of  injury  might 
and  conse-  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  was  placed 
^^^jgg.  under  the  safeguard  of  religion,  by  the  most  liberal  of  the 
vn.  pontiffs,  Benedict  the  fourteenth,  who  consecrated  a  spot 

which  persecution  and  fable  had  stained  with  the  blood  of 
so  many  Christian  martyrs.*^ 

IgnoraiHre       When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a  view  of 

mad.  batibfli-    .  ,  t  n  r 

rismof  the^hose  monuments,  whose  scattered  fragments  so  far  surpass 

Ji^xnAns,    the  most  eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  astonished  at  the 

61  Coliseum  .  . .  ob  stultitiam  Rotnanorum  majori  ex  parte  wAaiXctmdidt' 
turn,  says  the  indignant  Poggius  (p.  17)  :  but  his  expression;  too  strong  for 
the  present  age,  nnust  be  very  tenderly  applied  to  the  xvth  century. 
'  62  Of  the  Olivetan  monks,  Montfaucon  (p.  142.)  aSrms  this  fact  from  the 

memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca  (No.  72).    They, still  hoped,  on  some  future 
occasion,  to  revive  and  vindicate  their  grant. 

63  After  measuring  the  priscus  ampitheatri  gyms,  Montfaucon  (p.  142.) 
only  adds,  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  III ;  tacendo  clamat.  Muratori  (  An> 
nali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  371.)  more  freely  reports  the  guilt  of  the  Famese 
pope,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people.  Against  the  nephews  of  Ui^ 
ban  VIII.  I  have  no  other  evidence  than  the  vulgar  saying,  '<  Quod  non  fece- 
**  mnt  Barbari,  fecere  Barbarini,*'  which  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  words.    . 

64  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfaucon  thus  deprecates  the  ruin  of 
the  Coliseum :  Qiidd  si  nop  suopte  merito  atque  pulchritudine  dignum  fuisset 
quod  improbas  arcerer  manus,  indigiia  res  utique  in  locum  tot  lAartyrumcruoit 
sacrum  tanto{>ere  saevituix)  esse. 
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•ui>ixie  indifference^'  of  the  Romans  themselves  ;^>^  he  was   CHAP. 

humbled  rather  than  elated  by  the  discovery,  that,  except 

his  friend  Rienzi  and  one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger  of  the 

Rhone  was  more  conversant  with  these  antiquities  than  the 

nobles  and  natives  of  the  metropolis/^    The  ignorance  and 

credulity  of  the  Romans  are  elaborately  displayed  in  the  old 

survey  of  the  city  which  was  composed  about  the  beginning 

of  the  thirteenth  century;  and,  without  dwelling  on  the  ma* 

nifold  errors  of  name  and  place,  the  legend  of  the  Capitol^* 

may  provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.    ^^  Th^ 

^*  Capitol,**  says  the  anonymous  writer,  ^^  is  so  named  as 

^^  being  the  head  of  the  world;  where  the  consuls  and  sena- 

**  tors  formerly  resided  for  the  government  of  the  city  and 

*'  the  globe.  The  strong  and  lofty  walls  were  covered  with 

^^  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned  with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and 

^'  most  ourious  carving.    Below  the  citadel  stood  a  palace, 

^^  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part,  decorated  with  precious 

^^  stones,  and  whose  value  might  be  esteemed  at  one-third 

^^  of  the  world  itself.  The  statues  of  all  the  provinces  were 

^  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell  suspended  from 

^  its  neck;  and  suph  was  the  contrivance^of  art  magic,^^  that 

^*  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Rome,  the  statue  turned 

65  Yet  the  Statutes  of  Rome  (!•  "i-  c.81.  p.  182.)  impose  a  fine  of  500  aurei 
oik  whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice*  ne  ruinis  civitas  deformetur^ 
tt  ut  antiqua^ificia  decorem  urbis  perpetuo  tepresentent. 

66  In  his  first  visit  to  Rome  ( A.  D.  1337".  See  Memoires  sur  Petrarque, 
tom.  i.  p.  322,  8cc.),  Petrarch  is  struck  mute  miraculo  rerum  tantaruro,  et 
ituporis  nK>le  obrutus  ....  Pnesentia  vero,  mirum  dictO,  nihil  imminuit:  vere 
major  fuit  Koma  majoresque  sunt  reliquix  quam  rebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab 
hftc  tnbe  donlitom,  sed  tamisero  domitum,  miror  (0pp.  p.  605.  Familiares* 
ii.  14.  Joanni  Columnx). 

6r  He  excepts  and  praises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Colonna.  Qui  enim 
hodie  magis  ignari  rerum  Romanarum,  quam  Roroani  cives )  Invitus  dico 
nosauam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur  quam  Romae. 

68  Aft6r  the  description  of  the  Capitol,  he  adds,  statux.  erant  quot  sunt 
mrnidi  provinciae ;  et  habebat  quadibet  tintinnabulum  ad  collum.  £t  erant  ita 
per  magicam  artem  dispositae,  ut  quando  aliqua  regio  Romano  Imperio  rebel- 
us  erat,  statim  imago  illius  provinciz  vertebat  se  contra  illam ;  unde  tintinna- 
bulum resonabat  quod  pendebat  ad  collum ;  tuncque  vates  Capitolii  qui  erant 
custodes  senatui,  &c.  He  mentions  an  example  of  the  Saxons,  and  Soevi,^ ' 
who,  after  tliey  had  been  subdued  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled :  tintinnabulum 
aonuic  $  sacerdos  qui  erat  in  speculo  in  hebdomad^  senatoribusnuntiavit :  Agrip- 

!» inarched  back  and  reduced  the Persians  (Anonym,  in  Montfaucon,  p. 

-297,  298). 

69  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  VirgUcaptus  a  Romanis  invisibiliter  exiir,* 
ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in  the  xith  century,  is  introduced  by 
William  of  Malmsbury  (de  .Gestis  Regum  Anglonim,  1.  ii  p.  86) ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Flaminius  Vacca  (No.  8L  103.)  it  was  the  vulgar  belief  that  the 
fltimngeri  (the  GctfuJ  invoked  the  diemom  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  tm* 
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CHAP.   ^  round  to  that  qoarter  of  the  heavens,  the  btU  rmgj  the 
^^j^^  ^  **  prophet  oi  the  Capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  and  die  se- 
nate was  admonished  of  the  impending  dang;er.''    A  se- 
cond example  of  less  importance,  though  of  equal  absurdity, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked 
youths,  which  have  since  been  transported  from  the  baths 
of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.     The  groundless  appli-' 
cation  of  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps 
be  excused ;  but  these  Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have 
been  removed  above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of 
^"ericles  to  that  of  Tiberius :  they  should  not  have  been 
transfotmed  into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose  na- 
kedness was  the  symbol  of  trudi  and  knowledge,  who  revealed 
to  the  emperor  his  moat  secret  actions;  and,  after  refiising 
all  pecuniary  recompense,  solicited  the  honour  of  leaving 
this  eternal  monument  of  themselves.'*   Thus  awake  to  the 
power  of  magic,  the  Romans  were  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  art:  no  mbre  than  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
Poggius;  and  of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had 
buried  under  the  ruins,  the  resurrection  was  fortunately  de- 
layed till  a  safer  and  more  enlightened  age.^*     The  Nile, 
which  now  adorns  the ;  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some 
labourers,  in  digging  a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent, 
of  the  Minerva;  but  the  impatient  proprietor,  who  was  tor-* 
mentedby  some  visits  of  curiosity,  restored  the  unprofitaUe 
marble  to  its  former  grave.^    The  discovery  of  a  statue  of 
Pompey,  ten  feet  in  length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  latr-suit. 
It  had  been  found  under  a  partition-vrall :  the  equitable 
judge  had  pronounced,  that  the  head  should  be  separated 
from  the  body  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  contiguous  own* 

70  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfkucon  (p.  191.)  justly  obi^rves,  that  if  Alexan- 
der be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the  work  of  Phidias  (Olympiad 
Ixxxii'u)  or  Praxiteles  (Olympiad  civ),  who  lived  before  that  conqueror  (ftin 
Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  19). 

71  William  of  Malmsbury  (I.  ii.  p.  86, 87.)  relates  a  marvellous  discovery 
( A.  D.  1046)  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  £vander,  who  had  been  slain  by  Turn  as ; 
the  perpetual  light  in  his  sepulchre,  a  Latin  epitaph,  the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of 
a  young  giant,  the  enormous  wound  in  his  breast  (pectus  perforat  ingena),  Stc. 
If  this  fable  rests  on^e  slightest  foundation^  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  wel> 
as  the  statues,  that  were  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  s^.  ' 

72  Prope  poiticum  Minerv«,  statuaest  recubantis,  cujus  caput  integrft  efli- 
gie,  tant*  magnitudinis,ut  signa  omnia  excedat.  Quidamad  plantandos  arbo- 
xcs  8cn)bes  faciensdetexit.  Ad  hoc  visendum  cum  plures  in  dies  magis  concar- 
rerent,  strepitum  adeuntiuni  fastkiiumque  pertaesus,  horti  patronus  con^estA 
kumo  texit  (Poggius  de  Varietatc  Fortunx,  p.  13). 
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eis ;  and  tike  sentence  would  have  been  executed^  if  the  in*  CHAP. 
terceMiM  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not    ^^^*- 
rescued  the  Romaa  hero  from  the  haotids  of  his  bavbayous  '"^^^^^'^^^ 
country  mettJ^ 

But  the  cloii($s  of  barbarism  were  gradualy  dispelledf;  and  Restmu- 
tbe  peacefalauthori^  of  Martin  the  fifth  and  his  successovs,  namentTof 
restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  city, 
the  eeelesiastical  state*   The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  ^P'^*^* 
th»  fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  irtedom  and  industry*    The  fir^  and  most  natural  root 
of  a  great  city,  is  the  labour  and  populousness  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence,  of 
masuifiEietures,  and  of  foreign  trade.   But  the  greater  part  of 
the  Campagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary  smd  desolate 
wilderness:  the  overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the 
clergy  are  cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hope- 
less vassals;  and  the  scanty  harvests  are  confined  or  exported 
for  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly*  A  second  and  more  artificial 
cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis^  is  the  residence  of  a 
monarch,  the  expense  of  a  luxurious  court,  and  the  tributes 
of  dependent  provinces.    Those  provinces  and  tributes  had 
been  lostxin  Jiie  fall  of  the  empire :  and  if  some  streams  of 
the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brasil  have  been  attracted 
by  the  Vatican;  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  the  fees  of 
office,  die  oUadons  of  pUgrims  and  clients,  and  the  remnant        .     . 
of  eccleniasticat  taxes,  afibrd  a  poor  and  precarious  supply,  ^ 

which  inaintams  however  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  city. 
The  population  of  Rome,  far  below  the  measure  of  the  gre^t 
capitals  of  Europe,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  aiid  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants;^*  and  within  the  spacious  inclosure  of 
the  walls,  the  largest  portion  of  the  seven  hills  is  overspread 
with  vineyards  and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
modem  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  influence  of  superstition.  Each  reign  (the  ex- 
ceptions  are  rare)  has  been  marked  t^  the  rapid  elevation 

73  See  th«  Memorials  of  FlMuinhis  Vacca»  Nt>»  57.  p.  11, 12.  at  the  end  of 
Uw  Roma  Andca  of  Kardini  (1704,  in  4to). 

74  In  the  year  1709,  the  bbabttants  of  Rome  (without  including^  tight  or 
mn  thouaaad  Jews)  amounted  to  138,56S  soult  (Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagne 
etenltalie»tom.iii.p.217,218).  In  1740, they  Tiadincreaeed  to  146,080;  and 
in  1765, 1  left  them,  without  the  Jews,  161,899.  I  am  ignorant  whether  they 
have  since  contmaed  in  a  progressive  state. 

VOL.  VIII.  O  O. 
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CHAP,  of  a  new  family,  enriched  by.  the  childless  pontiff  at  the  cx- 
^^^'  pense  of  the  church  and  country.  The  palaces  of  these  f<ftr- 
tunate  nephews  are  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance 
and  servitude ;  the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  have  been  prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their 
galleries  and  gardens  are  decorated  with  the  most  precious 
works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompted  them 
to  collect.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  more  decendy 
employed  by  the  popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Ca- 
tholic worship ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious 
^  foundations  of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches,  since  these 
lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has 
been  applied  to  the  use  of  religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the 
second,  Leo  the  tenth*,  and  Siztus  the  fifth,  is  accompanied 
by  the  superior  merit  of  Bramante  and  Fontana,  of  Raphael 
and  Michael- Angelo:  and  the  same  munificence  which  had 
been  displayed  in  palaces  and  temples,  was  directed  with 
equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emulate  the  labours  of  antiquity. 
Prostrate  obelisks  were  raised  from  the  ground,  and  erected  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places ;  of  the  eleven  aqueducts  of  the 
Cssars  and  consuls,  three  were  restored ;  the  artificial  rivers 
were  conducted  over  a  long  series  of  old,  or  of  new,  arches, 
to  discharge  into  marble  basins  a  flood  of  salubrious  and  re- 
freshing waters:  and  the  spectator,  impatient  to  ascend  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter's,  is  detained  by  a  column  of  Egyptian 
granite,  which  rises  between  two  lofty  and  perpetual  foun- 
tains, to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
map,  the  description,  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  have 
been  elucidated  by  the'  diligence  of  the  antiquarian  and  the 
student:^'  and  the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  su- 

7S  The  Pere  Montfaucon  distributes  his  own  observations  into  twenty  davs, 
he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his  visits  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  city  (Diarium  Italicum,  c.  8...20.  p.  104..^1).  That  learned  Benedic- 
tine reviews  the  topographers  of  ancient  Rome ;  the  first  efforts  of  Blondus, 
Fulvius,  Martianus  and  Faunus,  the  superior  labours  of  Pyrrus  L^gorius,  had 
his  learning  been  e^ual  to  his  labours ;  the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panviuius, 
oui  oxnnes  obscutavit,  and  the  recent  but  imperfect bookvof  Donatusand  Nar- 
ami.  Yet  Montfaucon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and  descrip6on  of 
the  old  city,  which  must  bfc  attained  by  the  three  following  methods :  1.  The 
measurement  of  the  space  and  intervals  of  the  ruins.  2.  The  study  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  places  where  they  were  found.  3.  The  investigation  of  all  the 
•cts,  charters,  diaries  of  the  middle  ages,  which  name  any  spot  or  buHding  of 
Rome.  The  laborious  work,  such  as  Montfaucon  desired,  must  be  promoted 
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pendtion,  but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new  race  CHAP, 
of  pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage,  countries  of  ^^^^jj^^^ 
the  North. 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader,  the  attention  will  Final  oon 


be  excited  by  an  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene, 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  progrps* 
sive  eifects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events  most  in* 
teresting  in  human  annals:  the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars, 
who  long  maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic; 
the  disorders  of  military  despotism;  the  rise,  establishment, 
and  sects  of  Christianity;  the  foundation  of  Constantinople ; 
the  division  of  the  monarchy;  the  invasion  and  setdements 
of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia;  the  institutions 
of  the  civil  law;  the  character  and  reli^on  of  Mahomet;  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes;  the  restoration  and  de- 
cay of  the  Western  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades 
of  the  Latins  in  the  East;  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire;  the  state  and  revolu- 
tions^of  Rome  in  the  middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud 
the  importance  and  variety  of  his  subject;  but,  while  he  is 
conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  be  must  often  accuse 
the  deficiency  of  his  materials.  I(  was  among  the  rums  of 
the  Capitol,  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which 
has  amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and 
which,  however  inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  de- 
liver to  the  curiosity  and  candour  of  the  Public. 

by  princely  or  Dablk  munificence :  but  the  great  modem  plan  of  NoUi  (A.  D, 
1748)  would  inxnish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient  topography  of 
Rome. 

LAUSANNE, 
June  27 f  1787. 
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426. 
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fuses tribute  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  establishes  a  national 
mnit,  VI.  412. 
Abdairakmatif  the  Saracen,  establishes 
his  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  vi.  430. 
Splendour  of  his  court,  432.    His  esti-! 
mate  of  his  happiness,  433. 
AbdeUtziZy  the  Saracen,  his  treaty  with 
Theodemlr  tb^  Gothic  prince  of  Spain, 
vi.394.    His  death,  397. 
Abderamct  his  expedition  to  France,  ar.d 
victories  there,  vi.421.  His  death,  424. 
JjM  Matalleby  the  grandfather  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet,  his  history,  vi.243. 
Jl^anut  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of 
his  correspondence  with  Jesus  Christ, 
▼i.l54.  '     • 

Abganu^  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in 

chains  to  Rome,  i.  233. 
AUtPoiuMf  the  confidential  prxfect  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  on  that  emperor's 
death,  ii.  310.     Is  f)Ut  to  death,  312.^ 
*  Jim  Ayuby  his  history,  and  the  venerarion 
paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Mahomet- 
ans, vi.  410.  viii.  160. 
Ainbeker,  the  friend  of  Mahome^,  is  one 
of  his  first  converts,  vi.  263.  Flics  from 
Mecca  with  him,  266.    Succeeds  Ma- 
homet as  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  295. 
His  character,  312. 
Mm  Caab   commands  the  Andalusian 
Moors,  who  subdued  the  island  of 
Crete,  vi.  445. 
Abu  Sobkiany  prir.ce  of  Mecca,  conspires 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  vi.  266.    Bat- 
ties  of  Beder  and  Ohud,  273—274. 
Besieges  Medina  without  success,  275. 
Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and 
recei%*es  him  as  a  prophet,  27S. 


Abu  Taher,  the  Carmathian,  pillages 
Mecca,  vi.  457. 

Abuifeda,  his  account  of  the  splendour  of 
.  the  caliph  Moctader,  vi.  431. 

Ahulfikaragiuti  primate  of  the  Eastern  Ja- 
cobites, some  account  of,  vi.  62.  Hi» 
encomium  on  wisdom  and  leammg, 
435. 

Abundantsus^  general  of  the  East  and  pa- 
tron of  the  eunuch  Eutropias,  is  ois- 
g^ced  and  exiled  by  him,  iv.  171. 

AbyiOf  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Sa- 
racens, vi.  341. 

Abysnnidf  the  inhabitants  of,  described, 
v.  244.  Their  alliance  with  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  245.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of,  vi.  72. 

Acaciust  bishop  of  Amida,an  uncommon* 
instance  of  episcopal  benevolence,  tv. 
204. 

Achaioy  its  extent,  i.  27. 

Acre,  the  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  cru- 

.  saders,vii  283.   Final  loss  of,  299. 

Actions,  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting, 
V.  358. 

Acthtm,  a  review  of  Roman  affairs  a^r 
the  battle  of,  i.  67. 

Adauctw,  the  only  martyr  of  distinction 
during  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian, ii.  207. 

Adoifihus,  the  broths  of  Alaric,  brings 
hiin  a  reinforcement  of  trcx>ps,  iv.  113. 
Is  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the 
new  emperor  Attains,  119.  Succeeds 
his  brother  as  king  of  the  Goths,  and 
concludes*- peace  with  Honorius,136. 

Adoption,  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the 
Greek  empire,  Vii,  223.  note. 

Adoration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  custom 
of,  and  derivation  of  the  term,  vii.  21. 

Adamo,  the  Cicnoe&c  governor  of  Phocaea, 
conveys  Amumrh  II.  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  viii.  34. 

Adrian  I.  pope,  his  alliance  whh  Charie- 
magne  ajyainf^t  'he  Lombard*;,  vi- 176. 

%  FI  is  re  cept  ion  of  Charlemagi  le  at  Rome 
179.  Asserrs  the  Hctiti  )t^  donation  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  132. 

A'luhery,  distinctions  of, and  how  punish- 
ed by  Augtisus,  V.  370.  By  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  372. 
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JElia  Cafiitolina  founded  on  Mount  Sion, 
by  HsIdriSm,  ii.  66. 

Jtlhu  PftuMt  hb  Tripartite^  the  oldest 
work  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  v.  319. 

JEmilianutt  govenior  of  Pannonia  and 
Mxsia,  routs  the  barbarous  invaders  of 
the  empire,  and  is  declared  emperor  by 
hi*  troops  i'  283. 

JEnetu  of  Gaza,  his  attestation  of  the  mi- 
raculous gift  of  speech  to  the  Catholic 
confessors  of  Tipasa,  whose  tongues 
had  been  cut  out,  iv.  409. 

JB^tea*  Sylvius,  his  account  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  an  European  crusade  a« 
gainst  the  Turks,  viii.  166.  His  epi- 
gram on  the  destruction  of  ancient 
buildings  in  Rome,  270.  rtote. 

Mra  of  the  world>  remarkable  epochas 
in,  pointed  out,  v.  111.  note. 

— —  Gelalaean,  ot  the  Turks,  when  set- 
tled, vli.  180. 

Atrial  tribute,  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
what,  V.  76. 

JEtiut,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  his  charac- 
ter and  adventures,  iii.  25. 35..5'2.  note. 

— —  The  Roman  general  under  \'alen- 
tinian  III.  his  character,  iv.  212.  His 
treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  count  Bo- 
niface, 213.  Is  forced  to  retire  into 
Patinonia,  224.  His  invitation  of  the 
Huns  into  the  empire, 233 .  Seizes  the 
administration  of  the  Western  empire, 
367.  His  character  as  given  by  Rena- 
tus  a  cotemporary  historian,  268.  Em- 
ploys  the  Huns  and  Alani  in  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul,  269.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  Theodoric,  273 .  Raises  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  283.  Battle  of  Chalons, 
286.  His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila,  293.  Is  murdered  by 
Valentinian,  301. 

Africa^  its  situation  and  revolutions,  i.39. 
Great  revenue  raised  from,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 179.  Progress  pf  Christianity 
there,  ii.  127. 

.^-—  Is  distracted  with  religious  discord 
in  the  time  of  Ccmscaniine  the  Great, 
iii.  3.  Character  and  revolt  of  the  Cir- 
cQincellions,  67.  Oppressions  of,  un- 
der the  government  of  count  Roman- 
as,  386.    General  state  of  Africa,  291. 

..-^  Revolt  of  count  Boniface  there,  iv. 
213.  Arrival  of  Genseric  king  of  the 
Vandals,  216.  Persecution  of  the  Do- 
natists,  217.  Devastations  of,  by  the 
Vandals,  220.  Carthige  surprised  by 
Genseric,  2C5.  Persecution  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, 399. 
— i—  Expedition  of  Belisariuu  to,  v.  121. 
Is  recovered  by  the  Romans,  134. 
The  government  of,  settled  by  Justin- 
ian, 13^.    Revolt  of  the  troops  there. 


under  Stoza,  249.   DevasUtioa  of  die 
war,  252. 

—  Invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  vi. 
372.  Conauest  of,  by  Akbah,  377. 
Decline  ano  extinction  of  Christianity 
there,  403.  Revolt  and  independence 
of  the  Saracens  there,  460. 

Aglabitett  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  vi.  460. 

Aglae^  a  Roman  lady,  patronises  St.  Bo- 
niface, ii.  208. 

Jgricoia,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Bri- 
tain, i.  5. 

Agriculture,  great  improvement  of  ,  in  the 
western  countries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, i.  59.  State  of,  m  the  Eastern 
e II If  ire,  under  Justinian,  v.  6$. 

Ajax,  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguish- 
ed, ii.  226. 

Aiznadin,  battle  of,  between  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Greeks,  vi.  332. 

Aiifoh,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Afri- 
ca, vi.  377. 

jj'itnit  occasion  of  these  people  invading 
Asia,  i.  363 .  Conquest  of,  by  the  Huns, 
iii.  335.  Join  the  Goths^who  had  emi- 
grated into  Thrace,  355.  See  Guth*^ 
and  Vandal*. 

AlariCf  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war 
under  Theodosius  tlie  Great,  iii.  442. 
Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  re- 
volt, and  ravages  (Jreece,  iv.  31.  He 
escai)es  from  Stiiicho,  35.  Is  appoint- 
ed master  general  of  thk  Eastern  IHy- 
ricum,  36.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  39. 
Is  defeated  by  Stiiicho  at  Pollentia,44. 
Is  driven  out  of  Italy,  48.  Is,  by  trea- 
ty with  Honorius,  declared  masrer  ge- 
neral of  the  Roman  armies  throughout 
the  prarfccture  of  Illyricum,  69.  His 
pleas  and  motives  for  marching  to 
Rome,  82.  Encamps  wider  the  walls 
of  that  city,  84.  Accepts  a  ranooin, 
and  raises  the  siege.  111.  His  negori- 
ations  with  the  emperor  Honorius,  113. 
His  second  siege  of  Rome,  117'.  Places 
Attalus  on  the  imperial  throne,  119. 
Degrades  him,  121.  Seizes  the  city 
of  Rome,  123.  His  sack  of  Ronne 
compared  with  that  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  13 1.  Retires  from  Rome, 
and  Ravages  Italy,  133.  His  death 
and  burial,  135. 
Alaric  II.  king  of  the  Go^hs,  his  over- 
throw by  Clov'is  king  of  the  Franks, 
iv.435. 
Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  revolt, 

and  government  of  Rome,  vi.  209. 
Albigeoit  of  France,  persecution  of,  vii. 

62. 
Alboint  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  histo- 
r>%  V .  382.  His  all lancc  with  the  Avars 

against  the  Gepklae,  384.   Reduces  tlu: 
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Gepklx,  365.  ^He  undertakes  the  con: 
quest  of  Italy,  386.  Overrm.s  whatt  is 
now  called  Lombardy,  389.  Assumes 
the  regal  title  there,  390.  Takes  Pa- 
yia,  zi\d  makes  it  his  capital  city,  ib. 
Is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his 
queen  Rosamond,  391. 

Jdchemy,  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  destroy- 
ed by  Diocletian,  i.  411. 

AleppOt  siege  and  capture  of,  by  th6  Sa- 
racens, vi.  350,  Is  recovered  by  the 
Greeks,  466.  Is  taken  and  sicked  by 
Tamerlane,  viu.  13. 


Alexiiu  1.  Com W7!«*,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, vi.  131.  New  titles  of  digniiy 
invented  by  him,  vii.  19.  Battle  of 
Durazzo,  132.  Solicits  the  aid  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  136, 

Solicits  the  aid  of  the  Christian 

princes  against  the  Turks,  vii.  195. 
His  suspicious  policy  on  the  arrival  of 
the  crusaders,  220.  Exacts  horo«g^ 
from  them,  222.  Profits  by  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  crusaders,  256. 

Alexius  11.  Comnentu,  empefor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  138. 


AUxander  111 .  pope,  estabi ishes  the  papal    Alexius  Strategofmlvs,  the  Greek  geneial. 


election  in  the  college  of  cardinals, 
vili.  X97. 

Alexander y  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  ex- 
communicates Arius  for  his  heresy,  iii. 
17. 

Alexander  SeveruSf  is  declared  Cxsar  by 
the  emperor  ElagabaUis,  i.  165.  Is 
raised  to  the  throne,  167.    Examina- 


retakes  Constantinople  from  the  La- 
tins, vii.  375. 
Alexius,  the  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  hfe  es- 
cape from  his  uncle,  who  had  deposed 
bis  father,  vii.  312.  His  treaty  ^th 
tlie  crusaders  for  his  restoration,  333. 
Restoration  of  his  father,  S33.  His 
death,  337. 


tkm  into  his  pretended  victory  over    Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of 
Artaxentes,  234.    Shewed  a  regard    .    St.  Thomas  in  India,  vi.  57. 


for  the  Christiau  religion,  ii.  185. 

AUxandria^  a  general  massacre  there,  by 
Older  of  the  emperor  Caracsdla,  i.  152. 
The  city  described,  315. .  Is  ruined  by 
ridiculous  intestine  commotions,  316. 
By  famine  and  pestilence,  317.  Is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Diocletian,  409. 
The  Christian  theology  rediKed  to  a 
systematical  form  in  the  school  of,  ii. 
134.  » Htimber  of  martyrs  who  sufter- 
ed  there  in  the  persecution  by  Decius, 
170. 

,  The  theological  system  of  Plato 

taught  in  the  school  of,  and  received 
by  the  Jews  there,  iii.  8.  Questions 
ct'/uceming  the  nature  of  the  trinity, 
agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  chris- 
tian schools  of,  11. 16.  Histofy  of  the 
archbishop  St.  Athanasius,  37.  Out- 
rages attending  his  expulsion  and  the 
esxabUshmcnt  of  his  successor,  George 
of  Cappadocia,  54.  The  city  distract- 
ed by  pious  factions,  60.  Disgraceful 
life  and  tragk^al  death  of  George  of 
Cappadocia,  163.  Restoration  cf  A- 
thanasius,  167,     Athanasius  banished 


Algebra f  by  whom  invented,  vi.  438. 

Aid,  joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical 
mission,  vi.  264.  His  heroism,  277-. 
His  character,  294.  Is  chosen  caiiph 
of  the  Saracens,  296.  Devotion-  paid 
at  his  tomb,  301.    His  posterity,  302. 

Aligem,  defends  Cumac,  for  his  brothec 
Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  v.  278.  Is 
reduced,  279. 

Aiicctus  murders  Carausius,  and  usurps 
his  station,  i.  404.  ' 

AUemanni,  the  origin  and  %varlike  S{>irit 
of,  i.  290.  Are  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
the  senate  and  people,  291.  Imvade 
the  empire  under  Aurelian,  332.  .  Arc 
totally  routed,  334.  Gaul  delivered 
from  their  depredations  by  Constan- 
tiusChlorus,407. 

Invade  and  establish  themseWes  in 

Gaul,  ii.  369.  Are  defeated  at.Strai* 
burgh  by  Julian,  374.  Are  reduced  by 
Julian  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the 
Rhine,  380.  Invade  Gaul  under  the 
emperor  V'alentinian,  iii.  269.  Are  re- 
duced by  Jovinus,  271 .  And  chasdaed 
by  Valentinian,  273. 


by  Julian,  168.     Sutlers  gready  by  an    Are  subdued  by  Clovis  king  of  tiie 

earthquake,  312.  Franks,  iv.  423. 

*,— y  History  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  ^/jb^ri/on,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign, 

tbeie*  iii.  461.     This  temple,  and  the  vii,  170, 


famous  library,  destroyed  by  bishop 
Theophilus,  463. 
— -  Is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Saracen, 
vi.  363.    The  famous  library  destroy- 
ed, 366. 


Aljfpius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  commis- 
sioned by  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iii.  149. 

Amala,  king  of  the  Goths,  hb  high  credit 
among  them,  i.  274. 


Mexhu  AngeluSf  his  usurpation  of  the  Ainalasantha^  queeii  of  Italy,  her  history 
Greek  empire,  and  character,  vii. 311.  and  character,  v.  148.  Her  doRtb, 
Flies  before  the  crusaders,  328.  151, 
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Amai^hit  deaeriptioA  of  die  city,  and  its 
commerce,  vii.  123. 

Amazoiu,  improbability  of  any  society  of, 
1.349.  note. 

JnMim,  reflections  on  the  vioience»and 
vmrious  openitiona  of  that  passion^  vi. 
14a 

Amhtote^  St.  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
tmity,  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  Gra- 
tka,  iiL  387.  note.  His  birth  and  pro- 
motbn  to  the  archbi&hopric  of  Milan, 
4J3.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship  of 
the  empress  Jostina,  413.  Refuses 
•bedieBce  to  the  Imperial  power,  417. 
e<mtrol0  the  emperor  Theodosius,  433. 

434.  Imposes  penance  on  Theodosius 
for  his  cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica, 

435.  Employed  his  influence  over 
GratJam  and  Theodosins,  to  insfnre 
them  wkh  maaims  of  persecmbn,  449. 
Opposes  Symxnachus,  the  advocate 
for  the  old  Pagan  religion,  455.  Com* 
fmta  the  dtittos  of  Florence  with  a 
dream,  when  besieged  by  Radaga?su8, 
iv.58, 

Jmid^  fiege  of ,  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia, 

ii.  364.    Receives  the  fugitive  inhabi- 

tants  of  Nisibis,  iii.  239.    la  besieged 

.  and  taken  by  Cabades  king  of  Persia, 

▼.99. 

Jmtr,  piiace  of  Ionia,  his  character  and 
passage  into  Europe,  vii.  474. 

Ammuanu  the  historian,  hisreligiouscha- 
lacfter  of  the  emperor  Coiistantius,  iii. 
34.  His  remark  on  the  enmity  of 
Chritttaas  toward  each  other,  70.  His 
account  of  the  6ery  obstructions  to  re- 
M»ing  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  151. 
His  account  of  the  hostBe  contest  of 
Bamasus  and  Ursmiis  for  the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  268.  Testimony  in  favor  of 
his  historical  merit,  373.  His  charac- 
ter of  die  nobles  of  Rome,  iv.  92. 

Anmwimu,  the  mathematician,  his  mea- 
lorement  of  the  circuit  of  Rome,  W. 
106. 

Jmmmiuif  the  monk  of  Alexandria,  his 
nuurtyrdom,  vi.  15. 

Anuriutth  siege  and  destruction  of,  by 
the  caliph  Motassem,  vi.  452. 

AmphUoau,  bi^op  of  Iconiom,  gains  the 
£avour  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  by 
aa  ordiodox  bc»  motf  iii.  396. 

Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of, 
1.388.  viiL  274. 

Amrmt  his  buth  and  character,  vi.  357. 
His  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt, 
358.  His  administiatbn  ther^  3o9. 
His  description  of  the  country,  370. 

Aagmrmh  L  sultan  of  die  Turks,  his  reign, 
vii.  478. 


Amnirmh  II,  sultan,  h&  reign  and  cha- 
racter, viii.  99. 

Anachorett,  in  monkish  history,  described 
iv.  387. 

AnaoletuM^  P<>pc>  kis  Jewish  extractton, 
viii.  207. 

Afuutatius  I.  marries  the  empress  Ari- 
adne, V.  5.  His  war  with  Theodoric, 
the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  18.  His 
ceconomy  celebrated,  72.  His  long 
wall  from  the  Propontis  to  die  Euzine, 
93.  Is  humbled  by  the  Caihoix:  cler- 
gy, vi.  38. 

AnattanusU.  emperor  of  Constantiiio- 
pie,  vi.  92.  His  preparations  of  de- 
fence agiainst  the  Saracens,  413. 

Anattauutf  St.  his  brief  history  and  mar* 
tyrdom,  V.  456  note, 

Anatho,  the  city  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  described,  iii.  190. 

Andaamot  derivation  of  the  name  of  that 
province,  vi.  385.  note. 

AtikonicuMf  president  of  Lybia,  excom- 
municatea  by  Synesius  bishop  of  Pto- 
lemais,  ii.  430,  431. 

AnAranicut  Comnenutg  his  character,  and 
first  adventures,  vi.  138.  Seixes  the 
empire  of  Constantinople,  146.  His 
unhappy  fate,  148. 

Andromcus  the  elder,emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  superstition,  vii.  423.  His 
war  with  his  grandson, and  abdicatkin, 
428. 

AndronicuM  the  younger,  empe^r  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  licentious  character, 
vii.  425.  His  civU  war  against  hb 
graf^father,427.  His  reign,  430.  Is 
vanquished  and  wounded  by  niltan  Or- 


chan, 
pope 


,  472.    Hb  private  application  to 
Benedict  of  Rome,  viii.  43. 

Attgwroy  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane 
and  Bajazet,  yiii.  17. 

Aniamu,  bishop  of  Orieans,  his  pious 
anxiety  for  the  relief  of  that  city  when 
betteged  by  Attila  the  Hun,  iv.  280. 

Anician  family  at  Rome,  brief  history  of, 
iv.  87. 

Anne  Comnsna,  character  of  her  history ' 
of  her  father,  Alexius  I.  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  131.  Her  conspi- 
racy aganet  her  brother  John,  133. 

AnthtmhUf  emperor  of  the  West,  his  de- 
scent and  inv^titure  b>^Lebthe  Great 
iv.  339.  His  election  confirmed  at 
Rome,  340.  Is  killed  in  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Ricimer,  356. 

Anthemitut  praefect  of  the  East,  charac- 
ter of  his  administratwn,  in  the  minor- 
ity of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger,  iv.  194. 

Amhetniiu  the  architect,  instances  of  fan 
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gicat  knowledge  in  mechanics,  v.  82. 
Forms  the  desigpn  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  84. 
jHt/ioHjft  St.    father    of    the    Egyptian 

monks,  his  history,  iv.  372. 
JnthropormorpJutest    among    the   early 
Christians,  personificn  of  the  Deity, 
vi.  8. 
Jiuiodh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  i.  304.'   Flourishing 
BUte  of  the  Christian  church  there,  in 
the  peign  of  Thcodosius,  ii.  133. 
— ,  History  of  the  body  of  St.  Babylas, 
bi^op  of,  iii.  161.     The  cathedral  of, 
shut  up,  and  its  wealth  confiscated  by 
the  emperor  Julian,  162.    Licentious 
manners  of  the  citizens,  176.  Popular 
discontents  during  the  residence  of  Ju- 
lian there,  178. 

— ,  Sedition  there,  against  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius,  iii.  427.  The  city  par- 
doned, 430. 

,  Is  taken,  and  ruined,  l>y  Chosroes 
king  of  Persia,  v.  224.  Great  destruc- 
tion there  by  an  earthquake,  297.  Is 
again  seized  by  Chosroes  II.  454, 

,  Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  and 
ransomed,  vi.351.  Is  recovered  by  the 
Greeks,  466. 

,  Besieged  and  taken  by  the  first 
crusaders,  vil.  233. 

JtOonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  her  cha- 
racter, V.  118.  Examines  and  con- 
victs pope  Sylverius  of  treachery,  171. 
Her  activity  during  the  siege  of  Rome, 
173.  Her  secret  history,  187.  Founds 
a  convent  for  her  retreat,  290. 

jtntonimu,  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  court 
of  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  stimulates 
him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, ii.  361. 

Jntommtt  JPiw,  his  character  and  that  of 
Hadrian  compared,  i.  8.  Is  adopted 
by  Hadrian,  86. 

Antonimu  Marauy  his  defensive  wars,  i. 
10.  Is  adopted  by  Pius  at  tl^e  instance 
of  Hadrian,  86.  His  character,  94. 
His  war  against  the  united  Germans, 
265.  Suspk:ious  stoiy  of  his  edict  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  ii.  182. 

Aper,  Arrhu,  prxtorian  prarfect,  and  fa- 
tber-in4aw  to  the  emperor  Numerian, 
is  killed  by  Diocletian  as  the  presump- 
tive murderer  of  that  prince,  i.  392. 

Apkarban^  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from 
Naraes  king  of  Persia,  to  the  emperor 
Galerius,  i.  420. 

ApocaljptCj  why  now  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  84.  note. 

Afiocauaut  admiral  of  Constantinople, 
his  confederacy  against  John  Cantacu- 
zene,  vii.  433.    His  death,  437. 
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Apollinarit,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypo- 
thesis of  the  divine   incarnation   of 
Jesus  Christ,  vi.  9. 
ApollinarUf  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but. 
chefs  his  flock  in  defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  vi.-68. 
ApolUmiut  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  charac- 
.  tcr,  i.  343.  note. 
Apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how 

this  custom  was  introduced,  i.  78. 
Apshnar  dethrones  Leontius  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  usin^  hn  place, 
vi.  89. 
Apttiia,  is  conquered  by  the  Normkns, 
vii.  111.     Is  confirmed  to  them  by 
papal  grant,  116. 
Aquileia,  besieged  by  the  emperor  Maxi- 
min,  i.  205.     Is  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  iv.  292. 
Aquitain^  is  settled  by  the  Goths,  under 
their  kijng  Wallia,  iv.  156.     Is  con- 
quered by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks, 
iv.438. 
Arabia,  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  vi. 
221.    Its  division  into  the  Samfy^xht 
Stony t  and  the  Jfapfiy,  223.    I'he  pas- 
toral Arabs,  ih.     Their  horses  and  ca« 
mels,  224, 225.    Cities  of,  226.  Man- 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,. 227. 
Their  language,  234.    Their  benevo- 
lence, 236.     History  and  description 
of  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  238.    Reli- 
gions, 241.    Life  and  doctrine  of  Ma-  ' 
homet,  243.    Conquest  of,  by  Maho- 
met, 280.    Character  of  the  caliphs, 
312.    Rapid  conquests  of,  314.  Lim- 
its of  their  conquests,  408.    Three  ca- 
liphs established,  430.     Introduction 
of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  434. 
Their  progress  in  the  sciences,  436. 
Their  literary  deficiencies,  440.     De- 
cline and  fall  of  the  caliphs,  458. 
Arbetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the 
Great,  leaves  his  retirement  to  oppose 
the  usurper  Procoptus,  i}i.  250.    ' 
Arbogattes,  the  Frank,  his  military^ro- 
motion  under  Theodosius  in  Gaul,  and 
conspiracy  against   Valentinian    the 
Younger,  iii.  440.    Is  defeated  by  The- 
odosius, and  kills  himself,  445. 
ArcadhiSj  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
succeeds  to  the  empire  of  the  East,  iv. 
1.    His  magnificence,  166.     Extent 
cf  his  dominions,  167.'     Administra- 
tion of  his  favourite  eunuch  Eutropius, 
168.     His  cruel  law  against  treason, 
173.    Signs  the  condenmation  of  Eu- 
tropius, 178.     His  interview  with  the 
revolters  Tribigild  and  Gainas,  180. 
His  deatR,  and  supposed  testament, 
193. 
Architecture,  Roman,  the  general  mag- 
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n'ir:ceiice  of,  tndicited  by  tbe  existing 
rums,  1.49. 

ArJatmnu9y.\\\9  expedition  to  Italy,  to  re- 
duce tkc  usurper  John,  iv.  209. 

JrgoTumts,  the  object  of  their  cx|iedition 
toColchos,  V.230. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  characfir,  and 

.  marriage  afterward  with  Anastasius, 
V.  5. 

Jrti,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygians,  their  terrific 
mode  of  waiging  war,  i.  370. 

Arinth^uit  is  appoinied  general  of  the 
korse  by  the  eii»peror  Julian  on  his  Per- 
sian ex)>edJcion,  iti  189.  Distinguishes 
himself  against  the  usttr{)er  Procoptus, 
250. 

AriovUtut,  seir.es  two-thirds  of  the  lands 
of  the  bequani  in  Gaul,  for  himself  and 
his  German -followers,  iv.  450. 

jlr?#ioZw/uj,  principal  minister  of  the  house 
of  Cams,  is  leceived  into  confidciice 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  i.  396. 

Arittottt,  his  logic  better  ada^ited  to  the 
detection  of  error,  than  for  the  disco- 
very of  truth,  vi.  43b. 

ArhUf  is  excommunicated  for  heretical 
notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  iii.  17. 
Strength  of  his  party,  ibid.  His  opi- 
.  nions  exainir.ed  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
20.  Account  of  Arian  sects, 24.  Coun- 
cil o£  Kiminiy  28.  His  banishment  and 
recall,  31.     His  suspicious  death,  32. 

-«— ^  The  Arians  persecute  the  Cathol- 
ics in  A6rica,  iv.  .399. 

Armenia,  is  seized  b)-  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
sia,!. 302.  Tiridates  restored,  412.  He 
is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  416. 
Is  resigned  to  Tiridates  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Persians,  423. 

— — ,  Is  rendered  tributary  to  Persia,  on 
the  death  of  Tiridates,  ii.  315.  Char- 
acter of  Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of,  and 
his  conduct  toward  the  en»peror  Ju- 
lian, iii.  185.  Is  reduced  by  Sapor  to 
a  Persian  province,  294, 

— ,  Its  distractions  and  division  between 
the  Persians  and  tbe  Romans,  iv.  204. 

— — ,  History  of  Christianity  there,  vL 
65. 

Armiee  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of, 
under  the  emperor  Maurice,  v.  442. 

Artnoricay  the  provinces  of,  form  a  fvee 
government  independent  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iv.  159.  Submits  to  Clovisking 
of  the  Franks,  428.  Settlement  of  Bri- 
tons in,  474. 

Armour t  defensive,  is  laid  aside, by  the 
Romans,  and  adopted  by  the  Barbari- 
ans, iii.  448. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy, and  history, 
.vilL 


Arragon^  derivation  of  the  aatne  of  tluit 

province*  i.  22.  note. 
Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  deacrifytioii  of, 
Colchos,  v.  234. 

Artaces  Tiramu,  king  of  Armenia,  his 
diaracter,  and  disaifectk>n  to  die  em- 
peror Julian,  iii  185.  Withdraws  his 
troops  treacherously  from  the  Roisan 
service,  206.     His  disastrous  endf  294^ 

Areeitiue,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ex- 
communicates the  emperor  Michael 
Palaeologus,  vii.  403.  Factwn  of  the 
Arsenites,  404. 

Artahattt  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  i. 
22i. 

ArtttboHj  hb  conspiracy  agunst  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  v.  267.  Is  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  aimament  sent 
to  Italy,  270 

ArtMiree,  king  of  Armetiia,  is  deposed 
by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation  of  his 
own  subjects;  iv.  206. 

Artavaedee,  his  revolt  against  the  Gicek 
emi)eror  Constantitie  V.  at  Constanti- 
nople, vl.  162. 

Artaxerxes,  restores  the  Persian  monar- 
chy, i.  221.  Prohibits  every  worship 
but  that  of  Zoroaster,  228.  His  war 
with  the  Romans,  234.  His  character 
and  maxima,  237. 

Artemiut,  duke  of  Egypt  uiuier  Constan- 
tius,  is  condemned  to  death  under  Ju- 
lian, for  cruelty  and  corruption,  iiL  110. 

Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  his  history  ob- 
scured by  monkish  fictions,  iv.  475. 

Arvandii4^  praetorian  pntfect  of  Gaul,  his 
trial  and  condemnation  by  the  Roman. 
senate,  iv.  350. 

Aecalon,  battle  of,  between  Godfrey  king 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
vii.  247. 

AtceticMy  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account 
of,  iv.371. 

Mciepiodatue  reduces  and  kills  the  Britiih 
usurper  Allectus,  i.  405. 

Asia,  summary  view  of  the  revoktMns-in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  i.  219, 

Asia  Minor  described,  i.  27.  Amount  of 
its  tribute  to  Rome,  178.  Is  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  vii.  182. 

Atiarch,  the  nature  of  this  office  among 
the  ancient  Pagans,  ii.  119.  nmt, 

Atpar  is  commi^ioned  by  Theodosiusthe 
Younger  to  condua  Valentmian  MI.  to 
kaly,  tv.  209.  Places  his  stewani  Leo 
on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
m7  .  He  and  his  sons  murdered  by  Leo, 
V.3. 

Aeeauinet  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by 
the  Moguls,  viL461. 

Ateembliee  of  the  people  abolished  under 
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theR<fniaiiempeN>rft»  i.76.  The  na- 
tive of,  amongf  the  ancient  Germans, 
2S2. 

Mwyria^  the  province  of,  described,  iii. 
199.  Is  invaded  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, 194.     Hisivtreat,  211. 

Jseartej  her  image  brought  from  Car- 
thage to  Rome,  as  a  spouse  for  Elaga- 
balos,  k  163. 
.  Attolphut  king  of  the  Lombards,  takes 
the  city  of  Ravenna,and  attacks  Rome, 
vi'  173.  Is  repelled  by  Pepin  king  of 
France,  174. 

Astrology f  why  cultivated'by  the  Arabian 
astronomers,  vi.  438. 

AthaiariOf  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  queen 
of  Italy,  his  educatk>n  and  character, 
V.149. 

JthanarictheGothyc  chief,  his  war  against 
theemperor  Valens,  iii.  304.  His  al- 
liance with  Theodosiuir,  his  death  and 
funeral,  378. 

Jtkwuuiuty  St.  confbsses  his  understand- 
ing bewildered  by  meditating  on  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Logos,  iii.  13.  General 
view  of  his  opinions,  22.  Is  banished, 
31.  His  character  and  adventui^s,  37. 
167.234.  His  death,  262.  Was  not 
the  author  of  the  famous  creed  under 
his  name,  iv.  407.  note, 

Jthanatiuti  patriarch  of  Coinstantinople, 
his  contests  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Andronicus  the  £lder,  vii.  423. 

Athtnauy  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Le- 
on tius.     See  Eudoda. 

Mheru,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why  said 
to  have  been  spared  by  the  Goths,  i. 
302.  Naval  strength  of  the  republic  of, 
during  its  prosperity,  ii.  51.  note, 

— ^—  U  laid  under  contribution  by  Alaric 
the  Goth,  iv.  32. 

,  Review  of  the  philosophical  history 
of,  V.  103.  The  schools  of,  silenced  by 
t&e  emperor  Justinian,  107. 

■■,  Revolutions  of,  after  the  crusades, 
and  its  present  state,  vii.  419.^ 

Mhos,  mount,  beatific  visions  of  t  A  monks 
of,  vii.  441. 

>tfe/aneifOcra)i,derivationof  its  name,  i.  30. 

Jttacoftij  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals* 
account  of,  iii.  284. 

Atta/uM,  prefect  of  Rome,  is  chosen  em- 
peror by  the  senate,  under  the  influence 
of  Alaric,  iv.  119.  Is  publicly  dcgra* 
ded,  121.     His  future  fortune,  148. 

Jttaius,  a  noble  youth  of  Auvergne,  his 
adventures,  iv.  458. 

Jni/a^  the  Hun,  iv.  234.  Description  of 
his  person  ^nd  character,  t^.  His  con- 
quests, 237.  His  treatment  of  his  cap- 
tives, 245.  Imposes  terms  of  neace  on 
Theodouus  the  Yqunger,  24^.     Op- 


presses Theodosius  bf  h^s  ambassa- 
dors. 251.  l)«6Cription  of  his  royal  re- 
sklence,  256.  Hvb  reception  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  Theodosius,  258.  His  be- 
haviour on  discovering  the  scheme  (  f 
Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated, 
263.  His  haughty  messages  to  the  em- 
])erors  of  the  East  and  We^,  267.  His 
invasion  of  Gaul,  279.  His  oration  to 
his  troops  on  the  approach  of  ^tiusand 
Jheodoric,  285.  Battle  of  Chalons, 
286.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  290.  His 
retreat  purchased  by  Valentinian,  296. 
His  death,  298. 

jffjw  and  Cybele,  the  fable  of,  allegorisad 
by  the  pen  of  Julian,  iii.  125. 

Jmarsi  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  v 
207.  Their  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  208.  "theif  conquests  in  Po- 
land and  Germany,  209.  Their  em- 
bassy to  Justin  n.  381.  They  join  the 
Lombards  against  the  Gepidx,  384. 
Pride,  policy,  and  power,  ol  their  cha- 
gan  Baian,  436.  Their  conquests,^9. 
Invest  Constantinople,  470. 

Averroet,  his  religious  infidelity,  how  far 
justifiable,  vi.  441.  note. 

Atertat  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a 
settlement  for  the  Normans,  vii.  109- 

AugiJky  Roman,  their  nuiriber  and  pecu- 
liar oi^e,  iii.  450. 

Augiutine,  his  account  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Stephen, 
iii.  476.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the 
Goths  in  the  sacking  of  Ronle,  iv.  125. 
Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Do- 
natists  of  Afrkra,  218.  His  death,  cha-  - 
racter,  and  writing.s,  221.  History  of 
his  relics,  vii.  185.  note. 

AiigustuitUf  son  of  the  patrician  Oyestec, 
is  choseii  emi)eror  of  the  West,  iv.360. 
Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  361.  His  ba- 
nishment to  the  Lucullan  villa  m  Cam- 
pania, 364. 

Augustus,  emperor,  his  moderate  exercise 
of  power,  i.  2.  Is  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors, 3.  His  naval  regulations,  2t>. 
His  division  of  Gaul,  22.  His  situation 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  67.  He  re- 
forms the  senate,  68.  .Procures  a  se- 
natorial grant  of  the  Impeiial  dignity, 
69.  Division  of  the  provinces  between 
him  and  the  sem^te,  72.  Is  allowed 
his  military  command  and  guards  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  ih.  Obtains  the  con- 
sular and  tribuniiian  oflfices  for  life,  73. 
Uis  character  and  policy,  80.  Adopts 
Tiberius,  83  Formed  an  accurate  re- 
gister of  the  revenues  and  e-vpenses  of 
the  empire,  178.  Taxes  instituted  by 
'him,  180.  His  naval  establishments 
at  Ravenna,  iv.  51.     . 
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Juguitui  and  CMar,  those  titles  explain- 
ed and  discriminateds  i.  79. 

Aviemu,  his  character  and  embassy  from 
Valentinian  111.  to  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  jv.  296. 

Avignon^  the  holy  see  how  transferred 
from  Rome  to  that  city,  viii.  202.  Re- 
turn of  pope  Urban  V .  to  Rome,  239. 

Avitut,  his  embassy  from  ittius  to  Thco- 
doric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  282. 
Assumes  the  empire,  314.  His  depo- 
sition and  death,  319. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  his  birth  and  services, 
i.  328.  His  expedition  against  Pal- 
myra, 343.  His  tiiumph,  349.  His 
cruelty,  and  death,  354,  355. 

AttrengzebCf^AzovoiX.  of  his  immense  camp, 
i.232.  note. 

Aureolu*  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the 
Upi)cr  Danube,  i.318. 

Ataoniut,  the  tutor  of  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian,  his  promo ti^niv,  iii.  38/.  fuUc. 

AutharUf  king  of  ihc  I.ombanls  n  Italy, 
his  wars  with  the  Franks,  v.  401.  His 
adventurous  gallantry,  408. 

Autufit  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plunder- 
ed by  tlie  legions  in  Gaul,  i.  339. 

Awtergjw,  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul, 
rev(*lut'ons  of,  iv.  45.5. 

Auxiliaries,  Barbarian,  fatal  consiApien- 
ces  of  their  admission  into  the  Human 
armies,  i!.  265. 

Axuch^  a  Turkish  slave,  hi^  generous 
friendship  to  the  princess  Anne  Com- 
nena,  vi.  134.  And  to  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  133. 

Azimuntium,  the  citizens  of, defend  iheir 
privileges  against  Peter,  brother  of  the 
Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  v.  441. 

Azimust  remarkable  spirit  by  tbe  citi- 
zens of,  against  Attiia  and  hib  Huns, 
iv.250. 


B. 

• 

Baalbec,  description  of  the  ruins  of,  vi. 
343. 

BabylfUt  St,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  i>ost- 
humous  history,  iii.  161. 

Bagaudity  in  Gaul,  revolt  of,  its  rccasion, 
and  suppression  by  Maximian,  i.  400. 

Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of 
the  Abbas.Mdcs,  vi.  430.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  431.  mic.  1  he  fallen 
state  of  the  caliphs  of,  402  Tlie  cit> 
of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls, 
vii.  461. 

Bahrairii  the  Pers'an  general,  his  char- 
acter and  e.\ ),1  )iis,  v .  4.26.  Is  provoked 
torcl)cUion,  429.  Dethrones  Chi  ;&r<e», 
432.     His  usurparion  and  death,  433. 


Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride* 
policy,  and  power,  v.  436.  Hia  perfi- 
dious seizure  of  Sirmium  and  Singidu- 
num,  438.  His  conquests,  439.  Ula 
treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  459 .  Invests  Constan- 
tinople in  conjunctkm  with  the  Per- 
sians, 470.    Retires,  472. 

Bajazet  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks  his  reign* 
vii.  480.  His  correspondence  with  Ta- 
meriane,  viu.  11.  Is  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  Tameriane,  19.  Inquiry  into 
the  story  of  the  iron  cage,  20.  His 
sons,  31 

Baibiniu  elected  joint  emperor  with  Ma- 
xintus,  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaibs  of 
the  two  Gord'ans,  i.  201. 

BiiUIviin,  count  of  Flanders,  engages  in 
the  fourth  crusade,  vii.  314w  Is  chosen 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  350.  Is 
taken  pn4>ner  by  Calo  John,  king  of 
tlie  Bulgarians,  360.    His  death,  361. 

Baldwin  II  emperor  of  Cons  antinople, 
vii .  368.  H  IS  distresses  and  expedients, 
370.  H  is  expulsion  from  that  ciiy ,  377. 

BauiKDin,  brot  lier  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
accompanies  him  on  the  first  crusade, 
vii.  211.  Founds  Uie  priacipaiity  of 
Edessa,  232. 

Baltic  Sea,  pDgrcssive  subsidence  of  the 
•water  of,  i.  U40.  iwte.  How  the  Ro- 
mans acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
val powers  of,  iii.  277.  note. 

Baptinth^  thec>ry  and  practice  of,  amon^ 
the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  411. 

Barbaiy,  the  name  of  that  country, 
whence  derived,  vi.  382.  note  .The 
Moors  of,  converted  to  the  Mahome- 
tan faiih,  403. 

Barbatioj  general  of  the  infantry  in  GaiA 
under  Julian,  his  misconduct,  ii.  375. 

BihchacheboMi  his  rebellion  against  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  ii.  141. 

BafU^t  Cehic,  their  power  of  exciting  a 
martial  enthusiasm  in  the  people,!.  260. 

Bards,  British,  their,  peculiar  office  and 
duties;  iv.  480. 

Bari  is  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  em- 
pires, vii.  102. 

Barlaan^y  a  Calabrian  monk,  his  dispute 
with  the  Greek  theologians  about  the 
light  of  mount^Thabor,  vii.  442.  Uis 
embassy  to  Rome,  from  Andronkrus 
the  younger,  viii.  44.  His  literary 
character,  79. 

Baul  I.  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  108.  Reduces  tlie 
TauI  cians,  vii.  58. 

Basil  11.  em|)eror  ot  Constantinople,  vi. 
121.  His  great  weal'h.  vii.  14.  His  in- 
human  inraunentof  the  Bulgarians,  73. 
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BatUfndaknahop  of  Cfoarea,  no  evidence 
of  his  having  been  persecuted  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  iii.  264.  Insults  his 
friend  Gregory  Nazianzen^  under  the 
appearance  of  promotion,  399.  The 
father  of  the  monks  of  Pontus,  iv.  375. 

Btuilisaut  brother  of  the  empress  Verina 
is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
armament  sent  against  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  iv.  344.  His  fleet  destroyed 
by  Genseric,  345.  His  promotion  to 
the  empire,  and  death,  v.  4. 

MjUtiamUf  high  priest  of  the  sun,  his  pa- 
rentage, i.  159.  Is  proclaimed  empe- 
ror at  Emesa,  ilnd.    See  Eiagahalu*. 

BatnamUi  brother-in-law  to  Constantino 
revolts  against  him,  ii.  42. 

BattorOf  its  foundation  and  sitfbation,  vi. 
319. 

Bathff  public,  of  Rome  described,  iv.  103. 

Battut,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian 
there,  iii.  183.  , 

Beasu,  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced 
m  the  circus,  for  the  public  games  at 
Rome,  i.38r. 

Bemuobre,  M.  de,  character  of  his  Nit- 
fotreCritique  du  MamcheUme^  vi.  2.  note. 

BeboTf  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and 
the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  vi.  273. 

BedoweenM  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  Ufe, 
vi.  223. 

Bee»y  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their 
combs  and  cells,  vi.  435.  naU. 

Bduaritu,  his  bir^  and  military  prcmo« 
tion,  V.  116.  Is  appointed  by  Justinian 
to  conduct  the  African  war,  118.  Em- 
barkation of  his  troo{)s,  121.  Lands 
in  Afnca,  123.  Defeats  Gelimer,  126. 
Is  received  into  Carthage,  127.  Se- 
cond defeat  of  Gelimer,  132.  Reduc- 
tion of  Africa,  134.  Surrender  of  Ge- 
limer, 139.  His  triumphant  return  to 
Constantinople,  140.  Is  declared  sole 
consul,  141.  He  menaces  the  Ostro- 
goths  of  Italy,  147.  He  seizes  Sicily, 
151.  Invades  Italy,  156.  Takes  Na- 
pies,  158.  He  centers  Rome,  161.  He 
18  beueged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ibid. 
The  siege  raised,  176.  Causes  Con- 
stantine,  one  of  his  generals,  to  be  kil- 
led, 177.  Siege  of  Ravenna,  181. 
Takes  Ravenna  by  stratagem,  184. 
Returns  tq  Constantinople,  185.  His 
character  and  behaviour,  186.  Scan- 
dalous lifie  of  his  wife  Antonina,  187* 
His  disgrace  and  submission,  192.  Is 
sent  intd  the  East  to  oppose  Chosroes 
king  of  Persia,  225.  His  politic  re- 
ception of  the  Persian  ambassadors, 
227.  His  second  campaign  in  Italy, 
257.  Hb  meffectual  attempt  to  raise 
the  ^ge  of  Rome,  260.    Dissuades 


To61a  from  destroying  Rome,  263* 
Recovers  the  city,  264  His  final  re- 
cal  from  Italy,  266.  Rescues  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Bulgarians,  288.  His 
disgrace  and  death,  289. 

Benefice^  in  feudal  language,  explained, 
iv.  452. 

Benevento,  battle  of,  between  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  Mainfroy  the  Skilian  usur- 
per, vii.  410.  • 

Beneventum,  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
siege  of,  vii.  105. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  accoifnt  of  the 
riches  of  Constantinople,  vii.  13. 

Ber^a,  of  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  em- 
peror Julian  there,  iii.  183. 

Bernard,  St.  his  character  and  influence 
in  promoting  the  second  crusade,  vii. 
266.  His  character  of  the  Romans, 
viii.  177. 

BeryttUj  account  of  the  law  school  esta- 
blished there,  ii.  255.  Is  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  v.  297. 

Bernier,  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Au- 
rengzebe,  i.  232.  note. 

Bettarion,  cardinal,  his  character,  viii.85. 

BeMos,  governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian, 
his  rapacity  duringthe  siege  of  that  eity 
by  Totila  the  Goth,  v.  259.  Occask>ns 
the  loss  of  Rome,  261. 

Bezabde,  is  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Sa- 
por king  of  Persia,  ii.  366.  Is  inef< 
fec.ually  besieged  by  Const antius,  367. 

Bindoet,  a  Sassanian  prinoe,  deposes  Hor« 
mouz  king  of  Persia,  v.  429. 

Birthright,  the  least  invidious  of  all. hu- 
man distinctions,  i.  188. 

Bithops,  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
the  office  of,  explained,  ii.  103.  Pro- 
gress of  episcopal  authority,  105.  As- 
sumed dignity  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, 117. 

f  Number  of,  at  the  time  of  Con- 

stantine  the  Great,  ii.  419.  Mode  of 
their  electbn,  420.  Their  power  of 
ordination,422.  The  ecclesiastical  re- 
venue of  each  diocese  how  divkied,  426. 
Their  civU  jurisdiction,  427.  Their 
spiritual  censures,  429.  Their  legis- 
lative assemblies,  433. 

Bishcps,  rural,  their  rank  aild  duties,  ii. 
420. 

Biuextilei  superstitious  regard  for  thi» 
year  by  the  Romans,  iii.  242. 

Bithyniitf  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the 
Goths,  i.  296. 

^/eiR)«r,  their  revolt  against  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  i.  409. 

Boccace,  his  literary  character,  viii.  81. 

BoethhUf  the  learned  senator  of  Rome, 
his  history,  v.  31.  His  imprisonment 
and  death,  35.     " 
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Boheimmd^  the«m  of  Robert  Gaiacard, 
his  charactes  and  militafy  exploits,  vii. 
135.  2U.  His  route  to  Constantino, 
pie  on  the  craiade,  219.  Hb  flatter, 
mg  reception  by  the  emperor  Alexhis 
Coiiinentts,323.  Takes  Antioch  and 
obtains  the  principality  of  it,  235i  His 
tuibBequent  ttutsactions  and  death» 
357. 

Boniface,  St.  his  history,  iti  309. 

Momface,  oount,  the  Roman  generfti  on. 
der  Valentinian  HI;  his  character,  Iv. 
212.  Is  betrayed,  into  a  revolt  by 
iEtius,213.  Hbrepent»noe^219.  Is 
besieged  in  Hippo  ncgius  by  Gemeric 
king  of  the  Vandals,  221.  Returns  to 
Italy,  and  is  killed  by  iStius,  224. 

Montfree'VUl.  pope,  his  violent  oontest 

'  "anth  Philip  the  fair*  king  of  Fiance, 
and  his  character,  Vi^.  200.  Institutes 
tbe  Jubilee,  203. 

Momfac^  marquis  of  Montferrat,  is  cho. 
sen  geneial  of  the  fourth  crusade  to 
tba  Holy  Land,  vii.  319.  Is  made 
king  of  Macedonia,  353.  Is  killed  by 
the  Bulgarians,  3d2. 

Botpkcru$f  revolutions  of  that  kingdom, 
i.  293.  Is  seized  by  the  Goths,  294. 
The  strait  of,  described,  ii.  221. 

Botra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  vi.  329. 

Mothorie^  the  Imperial  general  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  murdered  in  a  sedition,  iii. 
432. 

Btmriamltp  marshal,  defends  ConstMiti- 
nople  againbt  fiajazet,  viL  487. 

Boulogne^  the  pert  of,  recovered  from 
Carausius,  by  Constantius  Chlorusy  i. 
404. 

BatuiieSf  the  Peruan  dynasty  of,  vi.  462. 

MrancaLume,  senator  of  Rome,  his  cha- 
racter, v^.  188.* 

Brctagne^  the  province  of,  in  France,  set- 
tied  by  Britons.  hr«  475. 

Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquest  of,  by 
tta^  Romans,!.  4.  Description  of,  23. 
Colonies  planted  in,  41 .  nme.  A  colo- 
ny of  Vandals  settled  there  by  Probus, 
i.  374.    Revolt  of  Carausius,  4Q2: 

.-*-.,  How  first  peopled,  iit.  279.  Inva. 
sions  of,  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  282. 
Is  restored  to  peace  by  Theodosius, 
284. 

•»<—*,  Revolt  of  Maximus  there,  iii.  390. 
Revolt  of  the  troops  there  against  Ho* 
norius,  iv.  65.  Is  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  159.  State  of,  until  the  ar. 
rival  of  the  Saxons,  160.  Descent  of 
the  Saxons  on,  iv.  381.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  470. 
Wars  in,  473.  Saxon  devastation  of 
the  country,  477.    Manners  of  the  in. 


dependent  Britons,  480.    DeicriptioB 

of,  by  Procopius,  483. 

Britain^  convenion  of  the  Britons  by  a 
mission  from  pope  Gregory  the  Grou, 
v.  417.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion received  there,  vi.  50. 

Bnihu  the  Trojan,  his  coloniaatiqn  of 
Britain,  now  given  up  by  intelligent 
historians,  ii .  279.  note. 

Buffont  M.  his  extraordinary  burning- 
mirrors,  v;  82.fioee. 

Bulgariarut  their  character,  v.  199,  200. 
Theur  inroads  on  the  Eastern  empiic^ 
201w  In^vsion  of,  under  Zabeigan, 
286.  Repulsed  by  Belisarius,288. 

— -,  The  kingdom  ofvdestroyedhy  Basfl 
II.  the  Greek  emperor,  vi.  121.  vu.  72. 
■  ■  '» Revolt  of,  from  the  Gnekempife, 
and  submission  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
vii.  310;  War  with  the  Gtoeks  oao 
der  Calo-John,  358. 

BuU-feattt  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  de- 
scnbod,  viii.  276. 

BurgmdioM,  their  settlement  on  the  Elbe, 
and  maxims  of  government,  in.  274. 
Their  settlement  in  Gaul,  hr.  156.  Li- 
mits  of  the  kingdom  of,  under  Gun- 
dobakl,  429.  Are  subdued  by  th« 
Franks,  433. 

^fOYKt,  character  of  his  Sacred  Theory  o€ 
the  Earth,  ii.  85.  note, 

Bwrramfioaterp  source  of  that  river,  viii. 
10.  nott^ 

Bunr,  in£gypt,four«everal  places  knowa 
under  this  name,  vi.  428.  note. 

Buzurg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of 
Hormoux  king  of  Persia,  his  lugh  re- 
putation,  v.  425.  nolc 

B/santine  historians,  list  and  character 
of,  viii.  167.  note. 

Bjfsantimn,  siege  of,  by  the  emperor  Sc- 
veros,  i.  134.  Is  taken  by  Maximm, 
ii.  38.  Siege  of,  by  Constantine  the 
Great,53.  Its  situatx>n described,  230. 
By  whom  founded,  221.  note.  See 
Cdnstautinofiie. 


Caaba^ot  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  vi. 
238.  The  idols  in,  destroyed  by  Ma- 
homet, 280. 

Cabadety  king  of  Persia,  Ixsieges  and 
takes  Amkla,  v.  100.  Seizes  the 
straits  of  Caucasus,  102.  Vicissitudes 
of  his  reign,  213. 

Caduia^  batde  of,  between  the  Saracens 
and  the  Persians,  vi.  317. 

CatUjak^  her  marriage  with  Mahomet, 
vi.  244.  Is  converted  by  him  to  his 
new  religion,  268.     Her  death,  266. 
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Mabooiet's  venention  for  hertnemo- 
ry,  293. 
C^Bcilitmt  the  pesice  of  the  church  in  Afri- 
ca disturbed  by  him  and  hb  party,  iiL  3 . 
C^edliut,  the  audiority  of  his  account  of 
the  famous  vision  of  ConstantDie  the 
Great,  inquired  into,  ii.  403. 
Ck/ejfMn,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  dis- 
tress on  the  taking  of  that  city  by  Gen- 
seric,  iv.  227. 
Cdesar,  yuUtu,   his  inducement  to  the 
•conquest  of  Britain,  i.  4.    Degrades 
the  senatorial  dagmty^  68.  note.    As- 
sumes a  place  among  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Rome,  in  his  lifetime,  78.    His  ad- 
dress in  appeasing  a  military  sedition, 
175.  note.      Hm  prudent  application  of 
the  corowury  gold  presented  to  him,  ii. 
285. 
C^ftar  and  Ji^fusAu,  those  titles  explained 

aad  discriminated,  i.  79. 
Cmot*  of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  philo- 
sophical £ible  of  that  work  delineated. 
Hi.  173. 
CksareOf  capitalof  Cappadocia,  taken  by 
Sapor  king  of  Perstt,  i.  305.    Is  re- 
duced by  the  Saracens,  vi.  353. 
Cahina,  queen  of  the  Moors  o£  Africa, 
her  policy  todrive  the  Arabs  Kit  of  the 
country,  vi.  383. 
Catfoan,  the  cky  of,  founded  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  vi.  380. 
Saledf  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
•othcpartyof  Mahomet,  vi.  279.  Hb 
gallant  conduct  ac  the  batde  of  Muta, 
283.    His  victories  under  the  caliph 
Abubeker,  316.    Attends  the  Saiaoen 
army  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  329. 
His  valour  at  the  siege  of  Pamascus, 
331.     Distinguishes  himself  at  the 
battle  oi  Aiznadin,  334.     His  cmel 
treatment  of  the  refugees  from  Da- 
mascus, 340.   Joins  in  plundering  the 
fab*  of  Abyla,  342.    Commands  the 
Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  346. 
His  death,  355. 
'  Caledenia,  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  de- 
scribed, iii.  280. 
Caledonian  war,  under  the  emperor  Seve- 

rus,  an  account  of,  i.  144. 
Caliph*  of  the  Saracens,  character  of,  vi. 
312.  Their  rapid  conquests,  314.  Ex- 
tent and  power  of,  407.   Triple  dwi- 
sionof  the  office,  430.  They  patronise 
learning,  434.  Decline  and  foil  of  their 
empire,  458.  viL  460. 
CaUimannt  the  puuishinent  of  a  religious 
sedition  in  that  city,  opposed  by  St. 
Ambrose,  iii.  433. 
Callinicus  of  Heliopolis,  assists  in  defend- 
ing Constanlinopie  against  the  Sara- 


cens, by  Ins  diymical  mfiamnabk 
compositions,  vi.  417. 

Calnmeh,  black,  recent  emigration  o£^ 
from  the  confines  of  Russia  to  those 
in  China,  iii.  314. 

Calo-yohUf  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war 
wi^  Baldwin,  the  l.atin  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  vii.  358.  Defeats,  snd 
takes  him  prisoner,  360.  His  savage 
character  and  death,  363. 

Calocertu,  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  in- 
surrection in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ii. 
302. 

Calpfnmtka,  the  machinery  of  hisedogu* 
on  the  accession  of  the«mperar  Cani8» 
i.  381. 

Caitin,  the  relbrmer,  his  doctrine  of  tha 
£ucfaaristj  vii.  64.  Examinatioii  of 
his  conduct  to  Servetus,  65. 

Camtlf  of  Arabia,  described,  vi.,225. 

CamiwiU  of  Languedoc,  then-  enthnsi* 
asm  compared  with  that  of  the  Gir- 
cumoeUions  of  Nnmidia,  in.  70. 

Campania,  the  province  of,  desolated  by 
the  ill  policy  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
ii.280.  Description  of  the  JLocnUaa 
villa  in,  iv.  365. 

Canada^  the  present  climate  and  circum- 
stances  of,  compaicd  with  those  of  ant 
cicnt  Germany,  i.  242. 

Catmouy  enormous  one  of  the  saltan  Ma« 
hornet  II.  described,  viii.  130.  Buftts, 
438. 

Canoct,  Russian,  a  description  of,  vii.  90. 

Caittacttzaie,  Johny  character  of  his  Greek 
History,  vii.  425.  His  good  fortune 
under  the  younger  Andronicus,  432. 
Is  driven  to  assume  the  {jurple,435. 
His  lively  distinction  between  foreign 
and  civil  war,  436.  His  entry  into 
Constantmople,  and  reign,  438.  Ab- 
dicates, and  turns  monk,  441.  Hia 
war  with  the  Genoese  factory  at  Pera, 
446.  Marries  his  daughter  to  a  Turk, 
viii.  46.  His  negociation  with  pope 
Clement  VI.  i^'</. 

Canttmir^s  History  of  the  Ottoman  Em- ' 
pire,  a  character  of,  vii.  471.  futf#. 

CapetiamUf  governor  of  Mamritania,  de- 
feats the  younger  Gordian,  and  takes 
Carthage,  i.  201. 

Capitation  tax,  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, an  account  of,  ii.  281. 

Capita^  AteiuB,  the  civilian,  his  character, 
V.322. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  burning  and  restoration 

ofit,  it.  159.     • 
Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of 

horses,  ii.  271. 
Capraria,  isle  of,  character  of  the  monks 
there,  hr.  23. 
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Giptivet,  how  treated  by  the  Barbarians, 

iv.  245. 454. 
Caracallaj  son  of  the  emperor  Sevenis, 
his  fixed  antipathy  to  his  brother  Geta, 
i.  143.     Succeeds  to  the  empire  joint- 
ly with  him,  147.     Tendency  of  hia 
edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  to  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  his  empire,  177.    His  view  in  this 
transaction,  185.     Doubles  the  tax  on 
legacies  and  inheritances,  Ufid, 
Caraconim,  the  Tartar  settlement  of,  de- 
scribed, vii.  465. 
Ccaravans^  Sogdian,  their  route  to>and 
from  China,  for  silk,  to  supply  the  Ro- 
'      man  empire,  v.  68. 
Caraittiuty  his  revolt  in  Britain,  i.  402. 
Is  acknowledged  by  Diocletian  and 
his  colleagues,  404. 
Carbea»y  the  Paulician,  his  revolt  from 
the  Greek  emperor  to  tlie  Saracens, 
vii.  57. 
CardinaUf  the  electbn  of  a  pope  vested 
in  them,  viii.  197.     Institution  of  the 
conclave,  198. 
Carduene,  situat'on  and  history  of  that 

territory,  i.  423. 
Cttrimu,  the'  son  of  Cams,  succeeds  his 
■   father  in  the  empire  jointly  with  his 

brother  Nnmerian,  i.  384. 
Cariznuaru,  their  invasion  of  Syria,  vii. 

293. 
Carlcningian  race  of  kings,  commence- 
ment of,  in  France,  vi.  177. 
Carmath^  the  Arabian  pcfonner,  his  cha- 
racter, vi.  456.     His  military  exploits, 
457. 
Carmelitet,  irorti  whom  they  derive  their 

pedigree,  iv.  372.  note. 
Capathian  mountains,  their  situation,  i. 

240. 
Carthage,  the  bishopric  of,  bought  for 

MajorinuB,  ii.  189.  note. 
— ,  Religious  discord  generated  there 
by  the  factions  of  Csecilian  and  Dona- 
tus,  iii.  4. 
— ,  The  temple  of  Venus  there,  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church,  iii.  461. 
Is  surprised  by  Censeric  king  of  the 
Vandals,  iv.  225. 
— ,  The  gates  of,  opened  to  Belisarius, 
V.  127.    Natural  alterations  produced 
by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  city^  129. 
note.    The  walls  of,  repaired  by  Be- 
lisarius, 130.     Insurrection  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  there,  249. 
Carthage  is  reduced  and  pillaged  by  Has- 
san the  Saracen,  vi.  381.    Subsequent 
history  of,  382. 
Carthagena,  an  extraordinary  rich  silver 
mine  worked  there  for  the  Romans, 
i.  179. 


CanUf  emperor,  his  electioii  and  charac 

ter,  i.  380 
Caspian  and  Iberian  g^tes  of  mount  Can* 

casus,  disdnguished,  v.  101. 
Cauiana,  the  party  of,  among  the  Ro« 

man  civilians,  explained,  v.  323. 
Caatiodoriut,  his  Gothic  history,  L  269. 
His  account  of  the  infant  state  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  iv.  294.    Hi&  long 
and  prosperous  life,  v.  21. 
Cattriot,  George  f  see  Scanckfifeg, 
Catalan*,  their  service  and  w^  in  the 

Greek  empire,  vii.  415. 
Catholic  church,  the  doctrines  of,  how 
discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Platonic  school,  iii.  13.  The  authority 
of,  extended  to  the  minds  of  mankind, 
15.  Faith  of  the  Western  or  Latin 
Church,  27.  Is  distracted  by  factions 
in  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  40.  The 
doxology,  how  introduced,  and  how 
perverted,  60.  The  revenue  of,  trans- 
ferred to  the  heathen  priests,  by  JuUbld, 
iii.  152. 
,  Edict  of  Theodosius  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  faith,  iii.  395. 
The  progressive  steps  of  idolatry  iu, 
472.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics  m 
Africa,  iv.  399.  Pk>us  frauds  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  406. 
— ,  How  bewikered  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  vi.  11.  Union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  50. 
— ,  Schism  of  tlie  Greek  church,  vii. 

300. 
Cekstine^  pope,  espouses  the  party  of  Cy-> 
ril  against  Nestorius,  and  pronounces 
the  degradation  of  the  latter  from  his 
episcopal  dignity,  vi.  19. 
Celtic  language,  driven  to  the  mountains 

by  the  Latin,  i.  43.  note. 
Censor,  the  office  of,  revived  under  the 
emperor  Decius,  L  278.    But  without 
effect,  280. 
Ctosy  the  roanufaicture  of  silk  first  hitro- 
duced  to  £urope  from  that  island,  v. 
65. 
Cercay  the  principal  queen  of  Attila  king 
of  the  Huns,  her  reception  of  Maxi- 
min  the  Roman  ambassador,  iv.  257. 
Cerinthusy  his  opinion  of  the  twofoki  na- 
ture of  Jesus  Christ,  vi.  8. 
Ceylon,  ancient  nsunes given  to  that  island, 
and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of,  by 
the  Romans,  iii.  175.  note. 
Chalcedon,  the   injudicious  situation  of 
this  city  stigmatised  by  proverbial  con- 
tempt,  ij.  223.     A  tribunal  erected 
there  by  the  emperor  Julian,  to  try 
and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  hi& 
predecessor  CoxxstauUus,  ui.  108. 
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Chahidon,  a  stately  churc^  birilt  thtfre  by 
RofimiSy  tht  mfamofis  n^ister  of  the 
ctapttxxt  Tfaeodositis,  iv.  6. 

— <,  Is  taken  hj  Chosroes  II.  king  of 
Persia,  ▼.455. 

Chaicotttfyiea,  the  Greek  historian,  his  re- 
marks on  the  several  nations  of  Ba- 
rope,  vlB.  34. 

GidtoM.  battle  of,  between  the  Romans 
anft  Attila  knig  of  the  Huns,  w.  286. 

Chanumai^Tt^ixceA  and  generous^  trea- 
ted by  Julian,  ii.  378. 

f^umceUor,  the  original  and  modem  ap- 
pKcsHonof  this  word  compared,  i.  386. 

tUftt. 

Chataeifft,  national,  the  distinctions  of, 

1iowformed,iii.  314. 
Chttrioei  of  Ae  Romans  described,  iv.  94. 

dtarlemagfie  conquers  the  Jdngdom  of 
Lombaidy,  vi.  176.  His  reception  at 
Roiftc,  179.  Eludes  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mises of  Pepin  and  himedf  to  the  Ro- 
tkian  pontiff,  182.  His  coronation  at 
Rome  by  the  pope  Leo  III.  190.  His 
reign  and  character,  192.  Extent  of 
his  empve,  196  His  neighbours  and 
enemies,  199.  His  successors,  201. 
Mis  negotiations  and  treaty  with  the 
Eastern  empire,  203.  State  of  his  fa- 
mily and  dominions  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, vii.  37. 

Charlu  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
vi202. 

Chattet  of  Amoii  subdues  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, viJ.  4*.  The  Sid^an  Vesper*^ 
414.  His  character  as  a  senator  of 
Rome,  viU.  189. 

Charim  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  his 
weakness  and  poverty,  vl.  217.  His 
pu^c  ostentation,  219.  Contrast  be- 
tween him  and  Augustus,  220. 

Chartet  V.  emperor,  parallel  between  him 
and  Diocletian,  i.  435.  And  between 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by 
Alaric  the  Goth,  iv.  131. 

Chattitjf, .  its  high  esteem  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  1 255.  And  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  ii.  97. 

Chemittry,  the  art  of,  from  whom  deri- 
ved, vi.  44a. 

Chertoneaus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  by 
the  emperor  Jost-.nlan,  v.  92. 

Otorwnitea  assist  Constantine  the  Great 
agsmist  the  Goths,  ii.  305.  Are  cru- 
dly  petseCDted  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Justinian  IL  vi.90. 

Chu9t  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by 
whom  invented,  v.  220. 

VOL.   VIII. 


Chiidmct  king  of  Fi«nce,4epOfled  under 
papal  sanctran,  vi.  177. 

Cmlatoi,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing 
vice  of  antiquity,  v.  340.  Natural,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  laws.,  what,  348. 

China,  how  distinguidied  in  ancieat  his- 
tory, i.  414.  note.  Great  nunobers  of. 
children  annually  exposed  there,  ii.  114 
note. 

,  Its  sitoatk)A,  iii.  325.    The  high 

chronology  clatmedby  the  historians  of, 
ibid.  The  great  wall  of,  when  erect- 
ed, 328.  Was  twice  con<juered  by  the 
northern  tribes,  329. 

— ,  The  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by 
the  caravans  from,  v.  67. 

— •,  Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  vii. 
458.  466.  Expulsion  of  the  Moguls, 
467. 

Chreaity,  origin  of  the  order  of,  vii.  215. 

Chrtodomar,  prince  of  the  Al^nanni,  ta- 
ken prisoner  by  JuliaB  at  the  b{kttle  of 
Strarimrg,  it.  377. 

Chotroe$y  king  of  Armenia,  assassinated 
by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
sia, i.302. 

Ckotroes,  son  of  Tiridates,  king  of  Ar- 
menia,  his  character,  ix.315. 

Ckosree*  I.  king  of  Persia,  protects  the 
last  surviving  philosophers  of  Athens, 
in  his  treaty*  with  the  emperor  Justini- 
an, V.  109.  Review  of  his  history,  214. 
'.  SeHsa  peace  to  Justinian,  220:  Hia 
invasbn  of  Syria,  222.  His  negotia- 
tions with  Justinian,  241.  His  pros- 
perity, 243.  Battle  of  Melitene,  ^£23.  ' 
His  death,  424. 

Chotroetll.  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  . 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  fa- 
ther Hormouis,  V.  4^.  Is  reduced  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  432.  His  restoration  ana  po- 
\  Key,  433.  Conquers  Syria,  454.  Pa- 
lestine, 455.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
456.  His  reign  and  magnificence,  ib. 
Rejects  the  Mahometan  religion,  458. 
imposes  an  ignominious  peace  on  the 
emperor  Heracliits,  461.  His  flight, 
deposition,  and  death,  476. 

Chozars,  the  hord  of,  sent  by  the  Turks 
to  the  assnstance  of  the  emperor  He- 
raclius,  v.472. 

ChriM,  the  festival  of  his  btrlh,  whr  fix- 
ed by  the  Romansatthe  wintersobtiee, 
lit  91.  note. 

Chrittiant,  primitive,  the  various  sects  into 
which  they  branched  out,  il  65.  As- 
cribed the  Payan  idolatty  to  the  agen- 
cy of  diemons,  73.    BeHcved  the  end 
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of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand,  81. 
The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  church,  87.  Their  faith 
stronger  than  in  modern  times,  91. 
Their  superior  virtue  and  austerity,  92. 
Repentance,  a  virtue  in  high  esteem 
among  them,  ibid.  Their  notions  of 
marriage  and  chastity,  97.  They  dis- 
claim war  and  government,  99.  Were 
active  however  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  their  ow n  society,  100.  Bishops 
103.  Synods,  105.  Metropolitans  and 
primates,  107.  Bishop  of  Rome,  1U8. 
Their  probable  proportion  to  the  Pa- 
gan subjects  of  the  empire  before  the 
conversion  of  Consiamine  the  Great, 
130.  Inquiry  into  their  persecutions, 
138.  Why  more  odious  to  the  govern- 
ing powers  than  the  Jews,  142.  Their 
religious  meetings  suspected,  147.  Are 
persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries 
of  Rome,  1^.  Instructions  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan  to  Pliny  the  Younger  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct  towards 
them,  164.  Remained  exposed  to  po- 
pular resentment  on  public  festivities, 
165.  Legal  mode  of  proceedingagainst 
them,  166.  The  ardour  with  which 
they  courted  martyrdom,  177.  When 
allowed  to  erect  places  for  pubKc  wor- 
.  ship,  184.  Their  persecution  under 
Diocletian  and  his  associates,  197.  An 
edict  of  toleration  for  them  published 
by  Galerius  lust  before  his  death,  210. 
Some  considerations  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  reading  the  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs,  214.  Edict  of  Milan  pub- 
lished by  Constantine  the  Great,  391. 
Political  recommendations  of  theChris- 
tian  morality  toCoustantine,393.  Theo- 
ry and  practice  of  passive  obedience, 
ibid.  Their  loyalty  and  zeal,  397.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism,  how  administer- 
ed in  eariy  times,  411.  Extraordinary 
propagation  of  Christianity  after  it  ob- 
tained the  Imperial  sanction,  414.  Be- 
comes the  established  religion  of  the 
Ronoan  empbe,  417.  Spiritual  and 
temporal  pow^ers  distinguished,  418. 
Review  of  the  episcopal  order  in  the 
church,  419.  The  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nue of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  426. 
Their  legislative  assemblies,  433.  £- 
diet  of  Constantine  the  Great  against 
heretics,  iii.  1.  Mysterious  doctrine  of 
theTr.nity,  11.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church,  how  ^iscrimiuaied 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school 
13.  General  character  of  the  Christian 


sects,  70.  Christian  schools  prohibited 
by  the  enmerdr  Julian,  153.  They  are 
removed  from  aU  offices  of  trust,  135. 
Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the  Pagan  tem- 
ples, ibid.  Their  imprudent  and  irre- 
gular zeal  against  idolatry,  170. 

ChrUtioMi  distinction  of,  into  Wj'ar  and 
ascetic,  iv.  371.  Conveisionof  the  bar- 
barous nations,  391. 

Chrigtiaruty^  inquiiy  into  the  progress  and 
esiablishment  of,  ii .  ST.  Religion  and 
diaractcr  of  the  Jews,  58.  The  Jew- 
ish religion  the  basis  of  Christianity, 
64.  Is  offered  to  all  mankind,  ibid. 
The  sects  into  whicli  the  Christians  di- 
vided, 65.  The  theology  of,  reduced 
to  a  systemat.cal  form  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  125.  Injudicious  conduct 
of  its  early  advocates,  134.  Its  perse- 
cutions, 138.  Furst  erection  of  church- 
es, 184. 

-'~,  The  system  of,  found  in  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  Lcgot^  iii.  9. 

— -~,  Salutary  effects  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  iv. 
396. 

— ->>  Its  progress  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
vii.  98. 

Chrjtaphhu  the  Eunuch,  engages  Edecon, 
to  assassinate  his  king  Attiia,  iv.  263. 
Is  put  to  death  by  the  empress  Pulche- 
.  ria,  264.  Assisted  at  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  vi-  27. 

Chrytocheir,  general  of  the  revolted  Pan- 
licians,  over-runs  and  pillages  Asia  Mi- 
nor, vii.  58.    His  death,  U»id, 

Chryaolorat,  Manuei,  the  Greek  envoy, 
his  character,  vi;i.  83.  His  admiratk>a 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,'94. 

ChrytopoltM,  battle  of,  between  Constan- 
tine the  Great  and  Licinius,  ii.  54^ 

CkrjMottom,  St.  his  account  of  the  pom- 
pous luxury  of  the  emperor  Arcadhis, 
iv.  166.  Protects  his  fugitive  pAtron 
the  eunuch  Eutropius,  179.  History  * 
of  his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopad 
see  of  Constantinople,  183.  His  char- 
acter and  administraiion,  184, 185.  His 
persecution,  188.  His  death,  192.  His 
relics  removed  to  Consiantinople,  ibid. 
His  encomium  on  the  monastic  life,  iv. 
376.  not€. 

Churehet,  Christian,  the  6rst  erection  of, 
ii.  184.  Demolition  of,  under  Diocle- 
tian, 203.  Splendour  of,  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  ii.425.  Seven,  of 
Asia,  the  fate  of,  vii.  473. 

Cibali*,  battle  of,  between  Constantine 
tlie  Great  and  Licinius,  ii.  43. 
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Cieero,  his  view  of  the  philosophical  opi- 
nions  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ii.  77.  His  encomium  on  the  study  of 
the  law,  V.  308-  System  of  his  repub- 
lie,  330. 

CifnTnaicm  darkness,  the  expression  of, 
whence  derived,  iv.  95.  note. 

Circumcellions  of  Africa^  Donatbt  schis- 
matics, hiitory  of  their  revolt,  iii^  67. 
Their  religious  suicides,  70.  Persecu- 
tion of,  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  iv. 
217. 

Greutncidon  of  both  sexes,  a  physical 
custom  in  iEthiopia,  unconneoted  with 
religion,  vi.  76. 

Cirau,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  de- 
scribed, v.  54.  Constantinople,  and 
the  Eastern  empire,  djstracted  by  these 
factions,  56. 

C&fiu  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated, 
L54. 

,  Commercial,  of  Italy,  rise,  and 
government  of,  vi.  212." 

Chizem  of  Rome,  motive  of  CaracaUa 
for  extending  the  privileges  of,  to  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i. 
177.  Political  tendency  of  this  grapt, 
186. 

dtj^,  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  how  celebra- 
ted by  the  Romans,  ii.  ^8.  jiote. 

iSviiians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  three  period^  in  the  his- 
toid of,  V.  317. 

CiviiUf  the  Batavian,  his  successful  re- 
volt against  the  Romans,  i.  263. 

daudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of  Sti- 
lichoyhis  works  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  history,  iv.  11.  Celebrates  the  mur- 
der of  Rafinus,  16.  His  death  and 
character,  77.  His  character  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  170. 

datidhu,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  Praeto- 
rian guards,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  i.  81. 

Claudau,  emperor,  successor  to  Gallienus, 
bis  character  and  elev^ion  to  the 
throne,  i.  320. 

deaader,  minister  of  the  emperor  Com- 
modus,  his  history,  i.  101. 

Ckmau,  Flavius,and  his  wife  Domitilla, 
why  disthiguished  as  Christian  iTiar- 
tyrs,  ii.  162. 

Ciment  III.  pope,  and  the  emperor  Hen- 
ry III.  mutually  confirm  each  other's 
sovereign  characters,  vii.  137. 

Cltmeia  V.  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see 
from  Rome  to  Avignon,  viii.  201. 

(Xergy^  when  first  distinguished  from  the 
laity,  ii.  109. 418.  ^ 


— — ,  The  ranks  and  nc^mbers  of,  how 
multiplied,  424.  Their  property,  ibid. 
Their  offences  only  cognisable  by  their 
order,  427.  Valcntinian's  edict  to  re- 
strain the  avarice  of,  iii.  265. 

Clodion,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race 
of  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  his 
reign,  iv,  275. 

Clodiiu  Aibimu.  governor  of  Britain,  his 
steady  fidelity  during  the  revolutrans 
at  Rome,  i.  122.  Declares  himself 
against  Juliaiius,  123. 

dotiida,  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy, 
is  married  to  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  converts  her  Pagan  husband,  iv. 
425.  Exhorts  her  husband  to  the  Go- 
thic  war,  435. 

Cioms,  king  of  the  Fpmks,  his  descent^ 
and  reigpi,  iv.  420. 

Cbneriutf  his  account  of  the  objects  of 
adoration  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, i.  257.  note. 

Cochineal,  importance  of  the  discovery    . 
of,  in  the  art  of  dying,  v.  65.  note. 

Code  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  v.  326. 
New  edition  of,  333. 

Codieilt,  how  far  admitted  by  the  Ro- 
man law  respecting  testaments,  v. 
357. 

Canobites,  in  monkish  histoiy,  described, 
iv.  387. 

Coinage^  how  regulated  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  viii.  184. 

Colchot,  the  modem  Mingrelia,  describ- ' 
ed.  V.  229.     Manners  of  the  natives, 
230.     Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to 
the    Persians,   and  repentance,  2^6» 
Coichian  war,  in  consequence,  239. 

Coliseufn,  of  the  emperor  Titws,  observa- 
tions on,  viii.  274.  Exhibition  of  a 
bull -feast  in,  276. 

Colfyridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  vi. 
249. 

Coiotuet,  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  41. 

Colorma,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of, 
viii.  208. 

Colo8stt9  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  vi. 
357. 

CduTTUM  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  i. 
30. 

ComoTiay  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed, 
and  the  revenues  confiscated,  by  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  ii.  271. 

Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Salic 
laws,  iv.  448.  The  laws  of.  accord- 
ing to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem*  vii.  253. 
Apology  for  the  practice  (  f,  398.  note. 

'Comets,  account  of  those  which  ap]iear-  *• 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  v.  293. 
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Ccmvmefaiolut,  his  disgnceful  warfaj:e 
against  the  Avars,  v.  441. 

Commodus,  emperor,  his  education,  cha- 
racter, and  reign,  i.  96. 

Comntniy  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  vi.  125.  Its 
extinction,  viii.  162. 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  doctrine  of,  from  whence 
derived,  vi.  251. 

Qme^hine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil 
law,  explained,  v.  347. 

Cor^agratUM,  general,  ideas  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  concerning,  ii.  84. 

ConqueH,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  Justifiable 
as  the  desire  of  spoU,  iii.  383.  Is  ra- 
ther achieved  by  art,  than  personal 
valour,  ivi.  335. 

Conrad  III.  emperor,  engages  m  the  se- 
cond crusade,  vii .  359.  His  disastrous 
expedition,  264. 

Conrad  of  Montferrat,  defends  Tyre 
against  Saladin,  vii.  381.  Is  assassina- 
ted, 285. 

CoMiatice,  treaty  of,  314. 

Constant^  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  is  sent  to  govern  the  west- 
em  provinces  of  the  empire,  ii.  301. 
Division  of  the  empire  among  him 
and  his  brothers',  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  312.  Is  invaded  by  his  brother 
Constantine,  321.  Is  killed,  on  the 
usurfiation  of  Magnentius,  333.  Es- 
poused the  cause  of  Athanasius  against 
his  brother  Constantius,  iii.  46. 

ContUtM  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
vi.85. 

Cowtatuiaf  princess,  grand-daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  is  carried  by 
her  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  usurp- 
er Procopius,  iii.  348.  Narrowly  es- 
capes falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Quadi,  306.  Marries  the  emperor 
Gratian,  310. 

Comtantina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  widow  of  Hannibalianus, 
places  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the 
^neral  Vetranio,  ii.  325.  Is  married 
to  Gallus,  340.  Her  character,  341. 
Dies,  345. 

CoMtOTUina,  widow  of  ^e  Eastern  em- 
peror Maurice,  the  cruel  fate  of,  and 
her  daughters,  v.  449. 

Conttanthie  the  Great,  the  several  opi- 
nions as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  ii.  4. 
His  histoiy,  5.  He  is  saluted  emperor 
by  the  British  legions  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  7.  Marries  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of   Maximian,    13.      Puts 


Maximian  to  death.  30.    Genenl  «v« 

view  of  his  administration  in  Gaul,  ^2, 
Undertakes  to  deliver  Rome  from  the 
tyranny  of  Maxentius*  25.  Defeats 
Maxentius,  and  enters  Rome,  33. 
His  alliance  whh  Licinius,  37.  De* 
feats  Licinius,  43, 44.  Peace  conclu- 
ded with  Licinius,  45.  His  laws,  46. 
Chastises  the  Goths,  49.  Second  civil 
war  with  Licinius,  50. 
— — ,  Motives  which  induced  him  to 
make  Byzantium  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  ii.  230.  Declares  bis  dctcr- 
minatkm  to  spring  from  divine  com- 
mand, 228.  Des|X}il8  other  cities  of 
their  ornaments  to  decoraie  his  new 
capital,  232.  Ceremony  of  dedicating 
his  new  city,  238.  F«rm  of  civil 
and  military  administration  established 
there,  339.  Separates  the  civU  froiin 
the  military  administration,  358.  Cor- 
rupted military  discipline,  360.  His 
character,  288.  Account  of  his  fami- 
ly, 293.  His  jealousy  of  his  son  Cris- 
pus,  394.  Mysterious  deaths  of  Cri»- 
pus  and  Licinius,296.  His  repentance 
and  acts  of  atonement  inquired  into, 
297.  His  sons  and  nephews,  399. 
Sends  them  to  siq)erintend  the  several 
provinces  of  the  empire,  301.  Assists 
the  Sarmatians,  and  provokes  the 
Goths,  305.  Reduces  the  Goths  to 
peace,  306/  His  death,  308.  Attempt 
,  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  conversioa 
to  Christianity,  387.  His  Pagan  su- 
perstition, 390.  Protects  the  Chris- 
tkins  in  Gaul,  391.  Publishes  the 
edict  of  Milan,  ibid.  Motives  which 
recommended  the  Christians  to  his  £ak- 
vour,  393.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to 
embrace  the  Christian  professioB»397. 
His  famous  standard  the  Labamm 
described,  400.  His  celebrated  vision 
previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius, 
402.  Stciry  of  the  miracukMis  cross  in 
the  air,  405.  His  conversion  account- 
ed for,  from  natural  and  probable 
causes,  407.  Histheologkaldiscourses* 
409 .  His  devotx>n  and  privflcgcs,  410. 
The  delay  of  his  baptism  accounted 
for,  411.  Is  commemorated  aa  a 
saint  by  the  Greeks,  414  His  edict 
against  heretics,  iii.  1.  Favowrs  the 
cause  bf  Csecilian  against  Donatus,  5. 
His  sensible  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  29.  How  prevailed  on  to 
ratify  the  Nk:ene  creed,  31,  His  levi- 
ty in  religion,  32.  Granted  a  totem- 
tion  to  his  Pagan  subjects^  72.    His 
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reform  of  Pagan  abvses,  ihki.  Was 
associated  with  the  Heathen  Deities 
after  his  death,  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate*  75.  His  discovery  of  the  holy 
sepilchre,  145. 

QMuiaiuinCf  pablication  of  his  fictitious  do- 
naiion  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  vi.  182. 
Fabulous  interdiction  of  marriage  with 
tmngers,  ascribed  to  him,  vil  25. 

Contiantme  II.  the  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  is  sent  to  preside  over  Ga«l,  ii. 
301.  Division  of  the  empjre  among 
him  arid  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of 
theiv  father,  S12.  Invades  his  brother 
Constans,  and  is  killed,  321. 

CvuUmtine  III.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, vi.  83. 

Cbnttaathie  IV.  Pogonatus,  emperor  of 
Constaminople,  vi.  86. 

CbmiaKUne  V.  Copronynxus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  94.  Fates  of  his 
five  sons,  9o.  Revolt  of  Artavasdes, 
a.iid  troubles  on  account  of  image  wor- 
ship, 166.  Abolj^es  the  monkish 
onfer,  iM. 

OoMauatim  VI.  emperor  of  Constantioo- 
pte,vi.97. 

Cbiu<a»iine  VII.  Porphyrogenitus,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  vi.  114.  His 
cautions  against  discovering  the  secret 
of  the  Greek  fire,  418.  Account  of 
his  works,  vii.  1.  Their  imperfections 
pointed  out,  3.  His  account  of  the 
oeremooies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  23. 
Justifies  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  princess  Bertha  of  France,  25. 

CbvMfoRtme  VIII.  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, vi.  115. 

CdntUBUitie  IX.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, vi.  121. 

CtmttanthteX..  Monomachus, emperor  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  125. 

Cbmtantine  XI.  Ducas,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  127. 

Qmttantaie  Palseologus,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  his  reign,  viii.  115. 

Caut4mtine  Syhama,  founder  of  the  Pau-> 
lidans,  his  death,  vii.  55. 

OmtUmtwet  a  private  soldier  in  Britain, 
elected  emperor,  for  the  sake  of  his 
name,  iv.  66.  He  reduces  Gaul  and 
Spain,  G7*  145.  His  reduction  and 
death,  146. 

CatuMMinet  general  under  Belisarius  in 
Italy,  his  death,  v.  177. 

Caimtaniittofile,  its  situation  described, 
vntli  the  motives  which  induced  Con- 
stantme  the  Great  to  make  this  city 
the  capital  of  his  empue,  ii.  220.    Its 


local  advantages,  226.'  Its  ezt^t« 
229.  Progress  of  the  work,  231. 
Principal  edifices^  232 .  How  furnish- 
ed ^ith  inhabitants,  235.  Privileges 
granted  to  it,  237.  Its  dedicatisn, 
238.  Review  of  the  new  form  of 
civil  and  military  administration  esta- 
blished there.  239.  I|i  allotted  lo  Con- 
stantine  the  Younger,  m  the  division  of 
the  empire,  on  the  empesor's  death, 
312.  Violent  contests  there  between 
the  rival  bishops,  Paul  and  Maoedoni- 
us,  iii.  63.  Bloody  engagement  be- 
tween the  AthanaMans  ana  Ariaas  on 
the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constan- 
tine, 65.  Triumnhant  entry  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  101.  The  senate  of, 
allowed  the  same  powers  and  honours 
as  that  at  Rome,  113.  Arrival  of  Va- 
lens,  as  emperor  of  the  East,  244.  Re- 
volt of  Procopius,  245. 

— *^,  Continueid  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Arian  heresy,  duuring  the  reigns 
of  Constantius  and  Valens,  iii.397.  Is 
purged  from  Arianism  by  the  empe- 
ror Theodostus,  401.  Council  of,  404. 
Is  enriched  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  473.  Insurrection  sgainst 
Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths,  iv.  181. 
Persecutk>n  of  the  archbishop,  St. 
Chrysostom,  188.  Popular  tumults 
on  his  account,  189.  Eardiquake  there, 
243. 

— ^,  The  city  and  eastern  empire  dit* 
tracted  by  the  factions  of  the  circus, 
v.  56.  Foundation  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  84.  Other  churches  erec-. 
ted  there  by  Justinian,  8&.  Triumph  of 
Belisarius  over  the  Vandals,  140  The 
walls  of,  injured  by  an  earthquake, 
296.  .  State  of  the  armies,  under  the 
emperor  Maurk:e,  442.  The  armies 
and  city  revolt  against  him,  445.  De« 
liverance  of  the  city  from  the  Persians 
and  Avars,  470.  Religious  war  about 
the  Trisagkm,  vi.  S7. 

Comtantinople,  Prospectus  of  the  remain- 
ing history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  vi. 
77.  Summary  review  of  the  five  dy- 
nasties of  the  Greek  empire,  149.  Tu- 
muhs  in  the  city  to  oppose  the  de* 
struction  of  images,  162.  Abolitnn 
of  the  monkish  order  by  Constantine, 
ibid.  First  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens, 
409.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens, 
413 .  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  century,  vii. 
5.  Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantino- 
ple, 13.    The  Imperial  palace  of,  15. 
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Ofieen  of  state,  19.  Military  dia- 
racter  of  the  Greeli^  32.  The  name 
and  character  of  Romans,  supported 
to  the  last,  42.  Decline,  and  revival 
of  literature,  43.  The  city  menaced 
by  the  Turks,  80.  Account  of  the  Va- 
'  rangians,  85.  Naval  expeditions  of 
the  Russians  against  the  city,  89. 

,  Origin  of  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  vii.  300. 

.  Massacre  of  the  Latins,  307.  Inva- 
sion of  the  Greek  empire,  and  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders, 
329.  The  city  taken,  and  Isaac  An- 
gelus  restored,  332.  Part  of  the  city 
burnt  by  the  Latins,  335.  Second 
siej^  of  the  city  by  the  Latins,  337. 

■    Is  pillaged,  340.     Account  of  the  sta- 

•  tues  destroyed,  345.  Partition  of  the 
Greek  empire  by  the  French  and  Ve- 
ne*. ians,  349.  The  Greeks  rise  against 
their  Latin  Conquerors,  358  The 
city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  375.  The 
.  suburb  of  Galata  assigned  to  the  Ge- 
noese, 444.  Hostilities  between  the 
Genoese  and  the  emperor,  446.  How 
the  city  escaped  the  Moguls,  468.  Is 
besieged  by  the  sultan  Amurath  II. 
viii.  St.  Is  compared  with  Rome,  93. 
Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.  sultan  of 
tlie  Turks,  138.  Is  stormed  and  taken, 
151.  Becomes  the  caphal  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  160. 

Constiuaku  ChionUf  governor  of  Dalma- 
tia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Cams,  in  the  room  of  his  vi- 
cious son  Carinus,  i.  386.  Is  assocbt-^ 
cd  as  Caesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  ad- 
ministration, 398^  Assumes  the  title 
of  Augusais,  on  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian, ii.  3.  His  death,  7.  Granted 
a  toleration  to  the  Christians,  206. 

Comtanduty  the  second  son  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  his  education,  ii.  300. 
Is  sent  to  govern  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  301.  Seizes  Constanti- 
nople on  the  death  cf  liis  father,  311. 
Conspires  the  deaths  of^is  kinsmen, 
312.  Division  of  the  empire  among 
him  and  his  brothers,  ibid.  Restores 
Chosroes  king  cf  Armenia,  316.  Bat- 
tle of  Singara  with  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
sia,  317.  Rejects  the  offers  of  Mag- 
nentius  and  Vetranio,  on  the  plea  of  a 
vision,  325.  His  oratian  to  the  liiyrian 
troops  at  the  interview  with  Veiranio, 
327.  Defea's  Magnentius  at  the  bat* 
Ue  of  Mursa,  331.     His  councils  go- 


verned bjr  eunuchs,  3'Xf.  Education 
of  his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian,  339. 
Disgrace  and  deadi  of  Gallus,  344. 
Sends  for  Julian  to  court,  349.  Invests 
him  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  351.  Vi- 
sits Rome,  353.  Presents  an  obelisk 
to  that  city,  356.  The  Q^iadian  and 
Sarmatian  wars,  ibid.  His  Persian 
negotiation,  360.  Mtsmanagemeot  of 
affairs  in  the.  East,  267.  Favours  tb« 
Arians,  iii.  32.  His  religious  charac- 
ter by  Ammianus  the  historian,  34. 
His  resdess  endeavours  to  establidi  aa 
uniformity  of  Christian  doctrine,  35. 
Athanasius  driven  into  exile  by  the 
council  of  Antioch,  43.  Is  intimidated 
by  his  brother  Constans,  and  invites 
Athanasius  back  again,  45.  His  se- 
vere treatment  of  those  biaiiops  who 
refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Athana* 
sius,  50.  His  scrupulous  orthodoxy, 
52.  His  cautious  conduct  in  expelling 
Athanasius  from  Alexandria.  S*S,  His 
strenuous  efforts  to  seize  his  person, 
56.  Athanasius  writes  invectives  to 
expose  his  character,  59.  Is  constrain- 
ed to  restore  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
62.  Supports  Macedonius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  countenances  bis 
persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  No^ 
vatians,  66.  His  conduct  towards  his 
Pagan  subjects,  73.  Envies  the  fame 
of  Julian,  78.  Recalls  the  legions  from 
Gaul, '79.  Negociatwns  between  him 
and  Julian,  89.  His  prepaTatk>ns  to 
oppose  Julian,  98.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 100. 

CdnstantiiUf  general,  relieves  the  British 
emperor  Constanttne  when  besieged 
in  Aries,  iv.  146.  His  character  and 
victories,  ibib.  His  marriage  wiih  "Pla- 
cidia,  and  death,  iv.  207. 

Comtantiuty  secretary  to  Attila  king  of 
the  Huns,  his  matrimonial  negocia- 
tion  at  the  court  of  Constantino^,  iv. 
251.   "^ 

CoMid^  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  73. 
Alterations  this  office  underwent  under 
the  emperors,  and  when  Constantino- 
ple became  the  seat  of  empire,  ii.  242. 
llie  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  v .  109.  Is  now  sunk  to 
a  ccmmercial  agent,  viii!  183. 

Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting, 
V.359. 

Qtpuoi  Egypt,  brief  history  of,  vi.  67, 

Corinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony, 
celebrates  the  Isthmian  games,  under 
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the  emperor  Julian,  lii.  114.  The  iyth- 
^  mus  of,  fertiified  by  tbe  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, V.  92. 
Conrwdy  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  iv. 

474. 
Coronary  ^IX,  nature  of  those  offerings 

to  the  Roman  emperors,  ii  285. 
Cormut^  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary, 

his  cl^ai'acter^-v^ii.  110. 
Cotma*  Indicopleustes,   account  of  his 
Christian  topog^phy,  v.  72.  naU.  vi. 
56.  note. 
Comno  of  Medicis,  his  character,  viii.  89. 
GouneiU  and  synods  of 

Antiocb,  iii.  43. 
Arks,  iii.48 
Basil,  viii.  61. 
Caesarea,  iik  41. 
Carthage,  iv.  401.  v.  135. 
Chalcedon,  iv,  188,  vi.  29. 
Clermont,  vii.  196. 
Constance,  viii.  57.  61. 246. 
Constantinople,  iii.  404.  vi.  45. 

49. 159.  vii.  305. 
£phesus,vi.20.28. 
Fcrrara,vtii.  68. 
Florence,  viii.  69. 
Frankfort,vi  188. 
Lyons,  iv.  430.  vii.  370.  407. 
Milan,  iii.  48. 
N)ce,  iii  20.  vi.  186. 
Pisa,  vii.  ^50. 
Placentia,  vii.  194. 
Rimini,  ui.  28. 
Sardica,  iii.  45. 
Toledo,  iv.  413. 416. 467. 
Tyre,  iii.  41 
£9imf,  great  difference  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  application  of  this 
titk,  ii.  259.  By  whom  first  invented, 
ib.  Of  the  sacred  largesses,  under  Con- 
atamine  the  Great,  his  office,  270.    Of 
the  domestks  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
his  office,  272. 
Oomrtenay,  history  of  the  family  of,  vii. 

382. 
OretcentiiUi  consul  of  Rome,  his  vicissi- 
tudes, and  disgraceful  death,  vi-  211. 
Ovfe,  the  isle  of,  subdued  by  the  Sara- 
cens, vi.  445.    Is  recovered  by  Nicc- 
phorus  Phocas,  464.  Is  purchased  by 
the  Venetians,  vii.  353. 
Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal 

laws  of  the  Romans,  v^  370. 
Cris/nu,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is 
declared  C»sar,  ii.  45.  Distinguishes 
his  valour  against  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
tnanni,  48.  Forces  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont^  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Li- 


,  cinius,  S3.  His  character,  293.  His 
mysterious  death,  295. 

Crisput,  the  Patrician, marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phocas,  and  contributes  to  de- 
pose him,  v.  450.    Is  obliged  to  turn 

..  monk,  452.  ' 

Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  vu. 
70.. 

Crott,  the  different  sentiments  entertain- 
ed of  this  instrument  of  punishment, 
by  the  Pagan  and  Christian  Romans, 
ii.  400.  I'he  famous  standard  of,  in 
the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great  de- 
scribed, 401.  His  visk}ns  of,  402. 405. 
The  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ 
di.«covered,iii.l45.  The  cross  of  Christ 
undiminished  by  distribution  to  pil- 
grims, 147. 

O'tmn  of  thorns,  its  transfer  &om  Con- 
stantinople to  Paris,  vii.  372. 

Crcmnt,  mural  and  obsidional»  the  distinc- 
tion between,  iii.  199.  note, 

Cnuade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  coon- 
cil  of  Clermont,  vii.  197.  Inquiry  iatb 
the  justice  of  the  holy  war,  199.  Eia- 
mination  into  the  private  nriotives  of 
the  crusaders,  204.  Departure  of  th<e 
crusaders,  207.  Account  of  the  chiefs, 
211.  Their  march  to  Constantinople, 
218.  Review  of  their  numbers,  225. 
They  take  Nice,  229.  Battle  of  Dorf- 
la:um,  230.  They  take  Antioch,  233. 
Their  distresses,  236.  Are  relieved  br 
the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance,  23i 
Siege  and  Conquest  of  Jerusalem ,  243. 
Godfrey  of  Boiullon  chosen  kmg  of 
Jerusalem,  247.  The  second  cru^e, 
258.  The  crusaders  ill-treated  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  261.  The  third  cm- 
6ade,281.  Siege  of  Acre,  283.  Fourth 
and  fifth  crusades,  290.*  Sixth  crusade,^ 
293.  Seventh  crusade,  297.  Recapitu- 
lation of  the  fourth  crusade,  319.  Ge- 
neral consequences  of  the  crusades, 
378. 

Ciesiphon,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the 
Romans  i.  232.  Its  situation  described, 
iii.  200.  Julian  declines  the  siege  of 
that  city,  205.  Is  sacked  by  the  Sara- 
cens, vi.  531. 

Cub/ai,  emperor  of  China,  his  character, 
vii.  466. 

Curopaiata,  his  office  under  the  Gieek 
emperors,  vii.  19. 

Ciutoms,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Augustas* 
i.  181. 

Cjcie  of  indictions,  tbe  origin  of,  tra- 
ced, and  how  now  employed,  ii.  27^. 
note. 
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€jfn<m,  hvAycm  of  Carthage,  his  history 
and  Tnartyroom,  ii.  170. 

Cj^pnu,  the  kingdom  of,  besto^iTd  on  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  by  Richard  I.  of 
England*  vii.  310. 

Cyrene,  the  Greek  colonies  there  finally 
exticitthiattd  by  Chosroes  II.  king  of 
Persia,  v.  455. 

Cyriades,  an  obscore  fugitive,  is  set  up  by 
Sapor  the  Persian  ntonarch,  as  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  i.  303. 

Cyrtlf  bishop  of  Jemsalern,  his  pompous 
relation  of  a  mifaculous  appearance  of 
a  celestial  croBSyiii.  34.  His  ambiguous 
•character,  iii.  147 

Cyriif  patriaifch  of  Alexandria,  his  life 
and  character,  vi.  12.  Condemns  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius,  19.    Procures  the 

-  dodiion  of  the  council  *of  Ephesus 
against  Nestorius,  21.  His  court  in- 
trigoe»,23. 

Cj^zicuM,  how  it  escapisd  destruction  from 
the  Goths,  i.  298.  Is  at  length  ruined 
hV  them,  i^.  The  island  and  city  of, 
seized  by  the  usurper  Procopius,  iii. 
248. 


Jkuia,  conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, i.  6.  Its  situation,  26.  Is  over-run 
by  the  Goths,  276.  is  resigned  to  them 
by  Aurelian,  i.  330. 

DttsmoBt,  UTOMsed  to  be  the  authors  and 
objecu  of  Pagan  idolatry,  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  ii  72. 

JkipHeiu,  general  of  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian, b»ueget  Pctra,  v.  237.  Com- 
mands the  Huns  in  Italy,  under  Nar- 
ses^273. 

DimmbtrU  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  vii.  248. 

Daimma  deecribed,  i.  26.  Produce  of  a 
silver  mine  there,  180  ndte, 

Dalmatiut,  nephew  of  Constantine  the 
Gf«at,b€reatedCxsar,ii.300.  Is  sent 

.  to  govern  the  Gothk:  frontier,  301.  Is 
crue.ly  destroyed  by  Constantius,  311. 

Ikunatau^  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  vi. 
331.    The  dty  reduced  both  by  storm 

.  and  by  treaty,  337.  Remarks  on 
Hughes's  tragedy  of  this  siege,  339. 
imew  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Tamer- 
lane, viii.  15. 

Jkmtimts,  bishop  of  Rome,  eifict  of  Va- 
lentinian  addressed  to  him,  to  restrain 
the  csafty  avarice  of  the  Roman  cler-^ 

gr,  iii.  ^«    His  bloody  contset  with 
rsinus  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  2^. 


Dametf  the  Arab,  hto  gallant  enoerpriae 
against  the  castie  of  Aleppo,  vi.  351. 

Damietta  is  taken  by  Louis  lA.of  France 
vii.  295. 

Damophilut,  archbishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, reagns  his  see,  rather  than  sub' 
scribe  the  Nicene  creed,  iii.  401. 

Dandaio,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  kis 
character,  vii.  317.  Is  made  despot  of 
Romania,  352. 

Daniely  (irst  bishop  of  Winchester  his  in- 
structions to  St.  Boniface,  for  the  con- 
versnn  of  mfidels,  iv.  395. 

DanieUty  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents 
to  the  emperor  Basil,  vii.  11.  Her  visit 
to  him  at  Constant'uiople,  17.  Her  tes- 
tament, iind, 

Danube^  course  of  the  river,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of,  described,  i.  25. 

Daphne,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of, 
at  Autkx:h,  described,  iii.  158.  Is  con- 
verted to  Christian  purposes  by  Gallus, 
and  restored  to  the  Pagans  by  Julian, 
160.    The  temple  burned,  161. 

Bora,  the  fortifications  of,  by  Justinian, 
described,  v.  100.  The  demolitbn  of, 
by  the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace, 
221.  Is  taken  by  Chosroes  king  of 
Persia,  422. 

Darnu,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia,  ii.  232. 

Barkneu,  praetematural,  at  the  tinoe  of 
the  passion,  is  unnotked'by  the  heath- 
en philosophers  and  historians,  iL  136. 

Diutagerd,  the  Persian  royal  seat  of,  plun- ' 
deredby  the  emperor  Hcradius,  v.  475. 

Datiamttf  governor  of  Spain,  yidds  rea- 
dy obedience  to  the  Imperial  edicts  a- 
gainst  the  Christians,  u.  205. 

Datiut,  "bishop  of  Milan,  instigaten  the 
revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Justinian,  v. 
174.  Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the 
taking  of  Milan  by  the  Bunnmdians. 
180. 

JMeort,  inoolvenii,  cruel  punishment  nf, 
by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  v.  365. 

Decemviri,  review  of  the  laws  of  tlieir 
twelve  tables^  v.  305.    These  lawasn- 
peiscded  by  the  perpetual  edkx,  312. 
Severity  of,  364. 

DecjuB,  hisexaltation  to  the  ennire^i.  268. 
Was  a  persecutor  of  the  ChrktiaBS. 
315. 

Decuriont,  in  the  Roman  empire,  aie  ae- 
verely  treated  by  the  Imperial  law%  ii. 
277. 

BeifieatUm  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how 
this  species  of  idolatry  was  intruded, 
u78. 
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DdoMrt,  are  eneoiirtyed  \pj  the  emperor 
Commodus,  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  the 
senate,  i.  98L  Are  suppressed  by  Per- 
tinax,  113. 

JJdphiy  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  tem- 
ple of,  removed  to  Constsntinople  by 
Constantitie  the  Great,  n.233.  note. 

Demoeraey,  a  form  of  government  unfa- 
vourable to  freedom  in  a  large  state,  I 
38. 

DemoHhenet^  govwnor  of  Caesarea,  his 
gallant  defence  against,  and  heroic  es- 
sape  from.  Sapor  kingof  Persia,  i.  305. 

Deogradoi,  Mshopef  Carthage,  humane- 
ly succours  the  captWes  brought  from 
Rome  \rf  Genserie  king  of  the  Van- 
dria,  iv.  313. 

Detar,  tift  Saracen,  his  character,  vi.  333. 

DetkkrrM,  the  last  kingof  the  Loaibards, 
conquered  by  Charkmagne,  vi.  176. 

Dupot,  nature  of  4uit  title  in  the  Greek 
empire,  vir.  19. 

Zhtpot'um  originates  in  superstition,  i. 
251.  note. 

JHadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what, 
i.431. 

2>famoMlr;  fhe  art  of  cutting  Aem,  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  i.  183.  note. 

Jhdius  yuiiama  purchases  the  limerial 
dignity  at  a  f  ttblie  anctk>n,  i.  196. 

Pioeetet  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  their 
Bomber  and  government,  ii.  3JS2. 

J)ioUetietn\  the  manner  of  his  military 
election  to  the  empire,  i.  393  His 
bifftband  character,  394.  Takes  Ma- 
ximian  for  his  colleague,  396.  Asso- 
ciates as  Ccsars,  Galerius,  and  Con- 
scantius  CMorus,  398.  His  triumph 
in  conjunction  with  Maximian,  424. 
rises  his  court  at  the  city  of  Nicome- 
dia,  436.  Abdicates  the  emphe,  435. 
Parallel  between  him  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ibid.  Passeshis  life  in  re- 
tirement at  Sakma,  4Sr.  Hisimpar- 
*  fM  behafviour  towards  the  Christians, 
ti.  191.  Causes  that  produced  the  per- 
seeution  of  ^e  Christians  under  his 
reign,  193. 

DUm  foBthm  the  historian,  screened  from- 
the  fiiry  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  r.l74. 

J)io9eoru$y  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his 
outragecHU  behaviour  at  the  second 
dNmcBof  Ephesus,  vi.38.  Is  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Chalcedoh,  3^. 

DUabul,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Jnsti- 
aiaR,v.3U. 

DhaoreCy  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the 

TOL.  VIII. 


.Roman  laws,  v.  343.   LifflHatkmsof. 

345. 
Doeetee^  thenr  peculiar  tenefs,  iti.  10.  vi. 

5.     Derivation  of  their  name,  iiL  11. 

ftote, 
Dominic,  St.  Loncattis,  his  fortitude  in 

flagellation,  vil  1^03. 
J}omimi4,  when  this  epithet  was  applied 

to  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  430. 
Domitian,  emperor,  his  treatment  of  his 

kinsmen  Flavins  Sabinus,  and  Flavios 

Clemens,  ii.  161. 
J)otmiian,  the  Oriental  prefect,  is  sent 

by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  reform 

the  state  of  the  Ease,  then  oppressed 

by  Callus,  ii.  342.    Is  put  to  death 

there,  343. 
Donatut,  his  contest  with  Caectljaa  for 

the  see  of  Carthage,,  iii.  3.    History 

of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  5.  67. 

Persecution  of  the  Donatistt  by  tha 

emoeror  Honorite,  iv.  317. 
DorjUmn^  battle  of  ,  between  sultan  So- 

liman  and  the  first  crusaders,  vii.  330. 
Doffcoiogy,  how  introdoced  in  the  church- 
service,  and  how  perverted,  iii  60. 
Drammie  representatbns  at  Rome,  a 

character  of,  v.  104. 
I^eamty  the  popular  opinion  of  the  pne- 

tematural  origin  of,  fayourable  to  that 

of  Constsntine,'previous  to  his  battle 

with  Maxentius,  ii.  404. 
Dromedary^  extraordinary  speed  of  this 

animal^  i.  347.  note. 
Dromonew  of  the  Greek  empire,  describ- 
ed, vii.  30. 
Dntidt,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed 

by  the  emperors  Tiberius  ana  Clau* 

^8,  i.  36. 
J)nuet of  mount  LSmnus,  a  chafacter  of, 

vii.  188.  note. 
Dttife,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great 

change  in  the  modem,  from  the  ai^^ 

cient  applicatu>n  of  it,  ii.  259. 
Dbranzo,  siege  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard, 

vii.  12^.    Battle  of,  between  him  and 

the  Greek  emperor  Alexius,  133. 


£ 


Sarthquaiei  an  extraorinaty  one  over 
great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,'iii. 
347.  Account  of  those  that  happened 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  v.  297. 

BaH  huHa^  the  Roman  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  that  region,!.  62.  Com- 
modides  of,  tscxed  by  Alexander  Seye- 
ru8,183. 

MiotUtes,  account  of  that  sect,  ii.  67. 
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Ebionxiet^  A  confutation  of  their  enorB, 
supposed  by  the  primitive  fathers,  to 
be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings 
of  St.  John  the  firangelist,  iii .  10. 

— ,  Their  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christy  V.  :2. 

Ecciesiatles,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely 
to  be  the  production  of  king  Solomon^ 
V.  140.  note, 

JLccUaiattical  and  civil  powers,  distin- 
guished, by  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  ii.  418. 

£cdicius,  son  of  the  emperor  Avihis,  his 
gallant  conduct  in  Gaul,  iv.  349. 

Ecthet'u  of  the  emperor  Heradius,  vi. 
48. 

Edda,  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  mytholo- 
gyin,i.2ri. 

£decon,  b  sent  from  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius  the  Younger,  iv.  25S. 
I  Engages  in  a  proposal  to  assassinate 
Attila,  262.  His  son  Odoacer  the  first 
Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  361. 

£dessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac 
language  spoken  there,  i.  233.  tkXe. 
The  property  of  the  Christians  there, 
confiscated  hy  the  emperor  Julian,  for 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians, 
iii.  165.  Revolt  of  the  Roman  troops  ^ 
there ,  v.  443.  Account  of  the  school  of, 
vi.  54.  History  of  tlie  famous  image 
there,  154.  Tlie  city  and  princ^ality 
of,  seized  by  Baldwin  the  crusader,  via. 
232.  Is  retakeu  by  Zenghi,  270.  The 
counts  of,  383. 

£dict  of  Milan,  published  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  ii.  391. 

Edkttoi  the  praetors  of  Rome,  under  the 
republic,  their  nature  and  tendency,  v. 
oil. 

Edom,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  Jews,  ii.  142. 
note. 

ZdrUites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  vi. 
460. 
.  £daw^  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  tiie 
Holy  Land,  vii.  298. 

JEgidi'us^  his  character  and  revolt  in  Gaul, 
iv.  334.    His  son  Syagrius,  422. 

^^yf^>  general  description  oL  i.  29.  The 
superstitions  of,  with  diffltulty  tolerat- 
ed at  Rome,  36.  Amount  of  its  reve- 
nues, irS.  Publk  works  executed 
there  by  Probus,  378.  Conduct  of 
Diocletian  there,  409.  Progresa  of 
Christianity  there,  ii.  124. 

— ,  Edict  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  rt- 


strain  the  number  of  yecluse  monks 
there,  iii.  265. 

Egyptt  The  worship  of  Serapis  how  intio* 
duced  there,  iii.  151.  His  temple  and 
the  Alexandrian  library  destroyed  by 
bishop  Theophilus,  1^.  Origin  oE' 
monkish  institutions  in,  iv.372. 

— — ,  Great  supplies  of  wheat  famished 
by,  for  the  city  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  v.  63.  Ecclesias- 
tical history  of.  vi.  67. 

,  Reduced  by  the  Saracens,  vi.  358. 

Capture  of  Alexandria,  363.  Admi- 
nistration, of  369.  Deacriptkm  of,  by 
Amrou,  370. 

— ^,  The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem 
from  the  Turks,  vii.  241.  Egypt  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  271.  Govern* 
ment  of  the  Mamalukes  there,  297. 

Elagabaiu*^  is  declared  empeco?  by  the 
troops  at  Emesa,  i.  159.  Was  the  first 
Roman  who  wore  garments  of  pure 
silk,  V.  66. 

ElephanU,  inquiry  into  the  nmnber  of, 
brought  into  the  fiekl  by  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  East,  i.  235.  note.  Whh 
what  view  introduced  in  the  circus  at 
Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  i.  388w 

£/eu«inMin  mysteries,  why  tolenited  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  iii*  259. 

Elizabeth^  queen  of  England,  the  politkaL . 
use  she  made  of  the  national  pulpits, 
iii.  19.  iMte. 

EnugratUm  of  the  ancient  nortbeni  na- 
tk>ns,  the  nature  and  tuotives  of,  exa- 
mined, i.  250. 

EmperotM  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their 
constitutbns,  v.  312.  Their  legislative 
power,  314.  Thea  rescripts,  315. 

— ^,  Of  Germany,  their  limited  powers, 
vi.214.  Of  Constantinople  their  pomp 
and  luxury,  vii.  14.   Officers  of  the 

.  palace  state  and  army,  19.  Adoration 
of  the  emperor,  mode  of,  21.  Their 
public  appearance,  22.  Their  despotkf 
power,  28.  Their  navy,  29.  They  re- 
tain the  name  of  Romans  lo  the  last, 
42. 

Empire,  Roman,  division  of^  into  the 
Etut  and  We*t  Empires  by  Valenti- 
nian, iii.  244.  Extinctionof  the  Wes- 
tern  empire,  iv.  363. 

Encampnwit,  Roman,  described,  i.  1& 

ErmodiuMy  the  servile  flatterer  of  Theodo* 
ric  the  Ostrogoth  kingof  Italy,  is  made  * 
bishop  of  Pavia,  V.  12.  note, 

JE^itf  AIM,  leader  of  the  mutinous  prxto- 
riansy  who  murdered  their  pritfect  Ul*- 
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piaii,  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Sevems,  i.  173. 
£phettts,ihe  famous  temple  of  Diana  at, 
destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i.  3U1.  Coun- 
cit  ofy  vi.  20.  Episcopal  riots  there, 
21. 
JEpiewnuy  his  legaqr  to  his  philosophical 

disciples  at  Athens^  v.  106. 
jEjbinf»4e8pot8of,  on  the  dismemberment 

of  the  Greek  empire,  vii.  356. 
MquhhUf  master  gnieral  of  the  lUyrian 
Hontier,  'is  defeated  by  the  Sarma- 
tians,  ill.  307. 
JErofmiM,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  vii. 

66. 
JBumam^  their  disthiguishin^  tenets  and 

practices,  ii.  124. 
MucharUt^B,  knotty  subject  to  the  first  re- 
formers, Tii.  64. 
Mmit*,  duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  the  first 
Saracen  invasion  of  France,  vi.  421. 
Implores  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel, 
423.  Recovers  his  dukedom,  425. 
JSudoeiOt  her  birth,  character,  and  mar- 
viage  with  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  hr.  199.   Her  disgrace  and 
death,  202. 
Jiudoocia^  her  marriage  with  the  emperor 
Aica^us,  iv.9.  Stimulates  him  to  give 
up  his  favourite  Eutropius,  178.    Per- 
secutes  St.   Chxysostom.  188.    Her 
death  and  character,  192. 
Judoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  III.  of  the  Wcst,iv. 
211.  Her  character,  303.    Is  married 
to  the  emperor  Mazimus,  308.  Invites 
Genseric  King  of  the  Vandals  to  Italv, 
309. 
JSudooatt,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  bap- 
tises the  emperor  Valens,  iii.  261. 
'JRugenhu  the  Khetorician,  is  made  empe- 
ror of  the  West  by  Arbogastcs  the 
Frank,  iii.  440.  Is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Theodosius,  445. 
JEu^fOvifflV.  pope,  his  contest  with  the 
council  of  Basih  viii. '  61.    Procures  a 
re-union  ^  the    Latin  and    Greek 
churches,  73.   Forms  a  leagne  against 
the  Turks,  101 .  Revolt  cf  the  Roman 
citizens  against  him,  248. 
Ettmenhu  the  Orator,  some  account  of, 

i.  443.  note. 
Kutkifmia  the  Sophist,  hi^  character  of 
monks,  and  of  the  object^  of  their  wor- 
ship, iii.  472. 
Swunmantf  punishment  cf,  by  the  edict 
.of  the  emperor  Tbef^cMU*'  agaliibt  he- 
letics,  iii.  409. 


i?tmucAi,  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Eas- 
tern commoditKs  imported  and  taxed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  i. 
182  Theyinfestthepalace  of  the  third 

'     Gordian,  212. 

^,Thcir  ascendancy  in  the  court  of 

Constantius,  ii.  337.  Why  they  fa- 
voured  the  Arians,  iii.  33.  note.  Pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  Liberius  bishop 
of  Rome>  61. 

— — ,  A  conspiracy  of,  disappoint  the 
schemes  of  Rufinus,  and  many  the 
emperor  Arcadius  to  Eudoxia,  iv.  8. 
They  distract  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Honbrius,  116.  And  ^vem  that  of 
Arcadius,  157.  Scheme  of  Chiys^- 
phius  to  assassinate  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  262. 

— — ,  The  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  whole 
chapter  castrated,  viii.  IM.  note. 

Buric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his 
conquests  in  Spain,  iv.  349.   Is  vested 
with  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond    ' 
the  Alps  by  Odoacer  king  of  Italy» 
419. 

Europe^  evidences  that  the  climate  of,  was  . 
much  colder  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times,  i.  24L  This  alteration  accounf- 
ed  for,  242. 

— ,  final  divisbn  of,  between  the  Wes- 
tern and  Eastern  empires,  iv.  1.  Is 
ravaged  by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns, 
iv.  242.    Is  now,  one  great  republiCji 

Eutebiay  empresSf  wife  of  Constantius» 
her  steady  friendship  to  Julian,  ii. 
349,  350.  Is  accused  of  arts  to  deprive 
Julian  of  children,  352. 

Etuebiug.  his  character  of  the  followers 
of  Artemon,  ii.  132.  His  own  charac- 
ter,'214.  His  stoi^y.  of  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  sky  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  406. 

Eutropiutf  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlsUn 
to  the  emi^eror  Arcaudius,  concerts  his 
marriage  with  Eudoxia,  in  oppositran 
to  the  views  of  Rufinus^  iv.  8.  Suc- 
ceeds Rufinus  in  the  emperors  confi- 
dence, 18.  His  character  and  adminis- 
tration, 167.  Provides  for  his  own  se- 
curity, in  a,  new  law  against  treason, 
173.  Take's  sanctuary  with  St.  Chr}> 
sostom,  178.  His  death,  179. 

EittycheSf  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
incarnation  supported  by  the  second 
criuncil  at  Epliebus,  vi.  27.  And  ad- 
here4  to  by  the  Annenians,  65. 

Euxine  Sea^  descriptiun  of  the  vcsseh 
used  iu  navifjating,  i.  291. 
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Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  an* 
filial  festival  of,  v.  480. 

JExarcA,  under  the  Greek  empire,  the  of- 
fice and  rank  of,  li.  241.  Of  Ravenna, 
the  government  of  Italy  settled  in,  and 
administered  by,  v.  284.  402. 

Excite  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i. 
182. 

Excommunication  from  Christian  com- 
munion, the  origin  of,  ii.  114  4^9. 

J^xtVe,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and 
conscious  guilt,  its  advantages  among 
the  Romans,  v.  876. 


F 


Faith  and  its  operations  defined,  ii  92. 

Ealcamhu,  Hugo,  character  of  bis  Hi^o- 
.ria  Sicula,  vii.  153.  note.  His  lamenta- 
tion on  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  to  the  emperor  Henry 
VI.  154. 

Father*  of  the  Christian  church,  cause  of 
their  austere  morality,  ii.  94. 

Fausta,  empress,  wife  of  Constantinethe 
Great,  causes  of  her  being  put  to  death, 
ii.  297. 

fauttinoj  wife  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  her 
character,  i.  94. 

Faustina^  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Con* 
stantius,  countenances  the  revolt  of 
Procopius  against  the  emperor  Valcns, 
ui.  249. 

FettivaU,  Pagan,  g^reat  ofience  taken  at, 
by  the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  76. 

Feudal  government,  the  rudiments  of,  to 
be  found  among  the  Scythians,  iii. 
323. 

Figure/tf  numeral,  occasion  of  their  first 
public  and  familiar  u«e,  vi.  412. 

Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the 
se^t  of  it  was  removed  to  Constantiuo- 
pie,  reviewed,  ii,  274. 

FingaL^\iv&  questionable  history,  whether 
to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of 
Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i. 
146. 

FtrCi  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed 
by,  in  the  harbour  of  Constant  inp])le, 
vi..  41 5.  Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret, 
417.  Its  effects  not  to  be  compared 
with  gunpowdirr,  vii.  32. 

Firmus,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  re- 
volt against  the  emperor  Aiirelian,  i. 
348. 

Firmu9  the  Moor,  histor>-  of  his  revolt 
against  the  emperor  Valentinian,  iii. 
288. 


Flagelfatioih  its  efficacy  iitjpenviice«  ^nd 
how  proportioned,  vii.  202. 

Flameru,  Roman,  their  number,  and  pe- 
culiar office,  iii.  451. 

Flaminian  way,  its  course  described,  v. 
274.  note. 

Fiavian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
is  killed  at  the  second  council  of  £phe-* 
sus,  vi.  29. 

Fleece,  golden,  probaUe  origin  of  the  &• 
bleof,v.230. 

Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  city,  iv. 
57.  note.  Is  besieged  by  Radagajausv 
and  relieved  by  Stilkho,  St,  58. 

Florentiu4,  praetorian  prxfect  of  GftuI, 
under  Constantiiyi,  bis  character,  ii> 
383  iii.  81.  Is  condemned  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  Chalcedon,  but  suffered  to  escape 
by  Julian,  110. 

Fioriamu,  brother  of  the  emperor  Taci- 
tus, his  eager  usurpation  of  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  i.  365. 

Faiix  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
supersede  Liberius  who  was  exiled, 
iii.  62.  He  is  violently  esueUed«  ^fid 
his  adherents  slaughtei^,  o3. 

Felix,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdom, 
ii.  202. 

Fpntication,  a  doubtful  plea  for  divorce, 
by  gospel  authority,  y.  346.  note. 

France,  modern,  computation  of  the 
number  of  its  inhaoitants,  and  the 
average  of  their  taxation,  ii.  282. 

— ^,  The  name  of,  whence  derived, 
iv.  455.  Derivation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, 462.  note. 

«-— ,  Childeric  deposed,  and  Pq>tn 
appointed  king»  by  papal  sanction,  vi. 
X77.  Reign  and  character  of  Charle- 
magne, 192.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Sar 
racens,  420. 

Frangipani,  Censio,  his  profane  violation 
of  the  i)ersons  of  pope  Gelasius  II.  and 
his  college  of  cardinals,  viii.  175.  de- 
rivation of  his  family  name,  207.  ^ 

Franitt  their  origin  and  confederacy,  a. 
286.  They  invade  Gi^ul,  and  ravage 
Spain,  288.  They  pass  cfvtr  mto  Afri- 
ca, ibid.  Bold  and  successful  return  of 
a  colony  of,  from  the  sea  of  PontuSybr 
sea,  S75. 

— -,  They  over -run  and  fwrahliah 
themselvei>  at  I'oxandria,  in  Gennaay, 
ii.  369. 

,  Their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  go- 

vej^ment,  iv .  62.  Origin  of  the  Meco* 
vingian  race  of  their  kings,  274.  How 
converted  to  Christianity,  394.  Reiga 
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of  thnr  king  Ctovis,  430.  Final  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  monarchy  in. 
CauU440.  Their  laws,  443.  Give  the 
name  of  France  t»  their  conquests  in 
Gaul,  455.  They  degenerate  into  a 
state  of  anarchy,  463. 

Franh^  they  invade  Italy,  r.  179. 280. 

»..M     ,  Their  military  character,  vii.  38. 

Framtta  the  Goth,  his  character,  and 
deadly  quarrel  with  his  countryman 
Priulf,  iii.  885.  His  operations  against 
Gainasyiv.  182.  f 

Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his'ty- 
ransy  in  Italy,  vi.  213.  Engages  in  the 
third  crusade,  vii.  259.  His  disastrous 
eacpedition,  265.  Sacrifices '  Arnold  of 
Brescia  to  the  pope,  viti.  181.  His  re- 
ply to  the  Roman  imhassadors,  192. 

Frederic  II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  vi.  214. 
His  disputes  with  the  pope,  and  rehic- 
taat  crusade,  vii.  291-  Exhorts  the 
European  princes  to  unite  in  opposing 
the  Tartars,  464. 

Frederic  III.  the  last  emperor  crowned  at 
Rome,  viii.  249. 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  vii.  10. 

Fritigem,  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates 
himself  firom  the  hands  of  Lupicinus, 
governor  of  Thrace .  iii .  348.  Defeats 
him.iAii.  Battle  of  Salices,  353.  His 
strength  recnuted  by  the  accession  of 
new  tribes,  355.  Negotiates  with  Va- 
lens,  360.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  361. 
The  union  of  the  Gothic  tribes  broken 
by  his  death.  377. 

Freednten,  among  the  Romans,  their 
rank  in  society,  v.  335. 

Frumentiue  was  tlie  first  Christian  mis- 
sionary in  Abyssinia,  ii.  416. 

FuU  of  Keuilly,  his  ardour  in  preaching 
the  founh  crusade,  vii.  312. 


Gainniue^  king  of  the  Qiiadi,  is  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  MarceUinus  gover- 
Bor  of  Valeria,  iii.  305. 

GailUardy  M.  character  of  his  Miitoire 
de  Chearieinagney  vi.  192.  note. 

GatnoM  the  Goth  is  commissioned  by 
Stilicho  to  execute  his  revenge  on  Ra- 
finiis,  prse&ct  of  the  East,  iv.  15.  His 
cofidoct  in  the  war  against  the  revolt- 
er  TribigUd,  177.  Joins  him,  180. 
His  flight  and  death,  183. 

Gala,  probable  derivatk>n  of  the  term, 
vii.  22.  note^ 

Ga/ata,  the  suburb  of,  at  Constantinople, 
^sagned  to  the  Genoese,  vii.  444. 


Galerhu  is  associated  in  the  administra- 
tion, as  CKsar,  by  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletmn,  i.  398.  Is  defeated  by  the  Per- 
sians, 416.  Surprises  an4  overthrows 
Narses,  418.  Assumes  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian^ 
ii.  2.  His  jealousy  of  Constantine,  6. 
Deems  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  him 
Cesar,  8.  His  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
Italy,  14.  Invests  Licinius  with  the 
miqile  on  the  deaih  of  Severus,  16. 
His  death,  20.  From  what  causes  he 
entertained  an  aversion  to  the  Chris- 
tians, 19'5.  Obtains  the  countenance 
of  Diocletian  for  persecuting  them, 
196.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleriLtion 
just  before  his  death,  210. 

GaliUans,  two^fold  application  of  that 
name  in  the  infancy  of  Chsistianity,  iL 
158.  Why  the  emperor  Julian  applied 
this  name  to  the  Christians,  iii.  153. 

Gaiiianu,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian, 
is  associated  by  him  in  the  Imperial 
throne,  i.  286.  Prohibits  the  senators 
from  exercising  military  employments, 
291.  Character  of  his  administration 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father,  307. 
Names  Claudius  for  his  successor,  320« 
Favoured  the  Christians,  ii.  188. 

GaUiet  of  the  Greek  empire,  described, 
vii.  30. 

Gallut  elected  emperor,  ou  the  minority 
of  Hostilianus,  the  son  of  Decius,  i. 
282. 

Gallut^  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
his  education,  ii.  339.  Is  invested  with 
the  title  of  Caesar,  340.  His  cruelty 
and  imprudence,  ibid.  His  disgrace 
and  death,  344  Embraced  the  doc- 
tine,  but  neglected  ;he  precepts,  of 
Christianity,  iii.  122.  Converts  the 
grove  of  Daphne  at  Antioch  to  a 
Christian  burial -place,  160. 

Gafnet,  pub  ic,  of  the  Romans,  describ- 
ed, i.  21G  288.  iv.  104.  Account  of 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  v.  54. 

Ganget,  source  of  that  river,  viii.  10.  note, 

GauJentius,  the  notary,  is  condemned  to 
death  under  the  emperor  Julian,  iii. 
110. 

Gaul,  the  province  of,  described,  i.  22. 
The  power  of  the  Druid»  suppressed 
there  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  36. 
Cities  in,  55.  AmciUnt  of  the  tribute 
paid  by  that  province  to  Rome,  178. 
Is  defended  against  the  Franks  by 
Posthuinus,  288.  Succession  of  usurp- 
ers there,  SS/.  liivasion  of,  by  the 
Lygians,  370.  Revolt  of  the  Bagaudae 
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suppressed  hj  MaxUnian,  400.  Pro- 
'gress  of  Christianity  there,  128. 

GatU,  Proportion  of  the  capitation  tax 
levied  there  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
ii.  280.  Is  invaded  by  the  Cermans, 
369.  The  government  of,  assigned  to 
Julian,  370.  His  civil  administration, 
382.  Is  invaded  by  the  Alemanni, 
under  the  emperor  Valenttnian,  iii. 
^    269.  And  under  Gratian,  356. 

. ,  Destruction  of  idols  and  temples 

there,  by  Martin  bishop  of  Tours,  iti. 
459.  Is  over-run  by  the  barbarous 
troops  of  Radagaisus,  after  his  defeat 
by  StUicho,  iv.  63.  Is  settled  by  the 
Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  157. 
Assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  in, 
163.  Reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Visigoths  in,  270.  Origin  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
in,  274.  Invasion  of,  by  Attila  king  of 
the  Huns,  279.  Battle  of  Chalons,  286. 
Revolutions  of, 'on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Majorian,  348.  Conversion 
<ff,  to  Christianity  by  the  Franks,  410. 
Representation  tif  the  advantages  it 
enjoyed  under  Roman  government, 
417.  Conquests  and  prosperity  of 
Euric  king  of  the  Vis»igoths,419.  Cha- 
racter and  reign  of  Clovis,  420.  'llie 
Alemanni  conquered,  424.  Submis- 
sion of  the  Amoricans,  and  the  Ro- 
man troops»  428.  Final  establisliment 
of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,^]40. 
History  of  the  Salic  laws,  443.  The 
lands  of,  how  claintcd  and  divided  by 
the  Barbarian  conquerors  of.  450.  Do- 
main and  benefices  of  the  Merovingian 
princes,451.  Usurpations  of  the  Stmarty 
453.  Privileges  of  the  Romans  in, 
461. 

Gfdro9iay  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  of, 
i.  2o0.  note. 

CflaUan  acra  of  the  Turks,  when  settled, 
vii.  180. 

Ceiasiust  pcpe,  his  zeal  against  the  cele- 
bration ol  ihe  feast  of  Lu))ercalia,  iv. 
342.  Deplores  the  miserable  decay  of 
Italy,  369. 

Celaalut  II.  pope,  his  ronrjh  treatment 
by  Censio  Fiangipaui,  viii.  175. 

C turner  dcpoecs  liilucric  the  Vandal 
king  of  Africa",  and  usurps  the  goveni- 
mtiit,  V.  1)3.  Is  ik'fca'cd  bv  Bdisari- 
us,  126.  Ui.s  htiai  defeat,  i:>l.  His 
clisiix'jibfiiliii^Uu  l.)6.  Surrcmlcrji  him- 
ulf  lo  Dciii-arius,  \c^^^.  Cracfi  his  tri- 
umph, 1^9.  His  j>c.iCfc-li.i  rt'.ircuiciit, 
1-U. 


General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  exten- 
sive power,  i.  70. 

Generotity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  of, 
vi.  236. 

GamadiuMf  the  monk,  his  denunciation 
against  a  Greek  union  with  the  Latin 
church,  viii.  136. 

Germerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the 
^^nperor  Honorius,  his  character,  vr. 
115. 

Genoae,  their  mercantile  establishment 
in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Constantino- 
ple, vil.  444.  Their  war  with  tlie  em- 
peror Cantacuzenus,  446.  * 

GenteriCf  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
his  character,  iv.  215.  Goes  over  to 
Africa  on  the  invitation  of  count  Bo- 
niface, 216.  His  successes  there  by  die 
assistance  of  the  Donatists,  219.  De- 
vastatk>n  of  Afrk»  by  his  troops,  220. 
Besieges  Boniface  in  Hippo  Regras, 
22 1 .  His  treacherous  siuprisal  of  Car- 
thage, 225.  Strengthens  himself  by  an 
alliance  with  Attila  king  of  the  Hnns, 
2'U).  His  brutal  treatment  of  his  son's 
wife,  daiighrer  of  Theodoric,  273. 
Raises  a  naval  force,  and  invades  Ita- 
ly, 307.  His  sack  of  Rome,  310. 
Destroys  the  fleet  of  Majnrian,  331. 
His  naval  depredations  on  Italy,  335. 
His  claims  on  the  Eastern  empire,  336. 
Destroys  the  Roman  fleet  under  Basi- 
licus,  345.  Was  an  Arian,  and  perse- 
cuted his  Catholic  subjects,  399. 

GentleTTMTtf  etymology  of  the  term,  vii- 
215.  note. 

Ceoponict  of  .the  emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  account  of,  vii.  3. 

George  of  Cappadocia  supersedes  Atha- 
nasius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  iii.  55. 
His  scandalous  history,  and  tragical 
death,  163.  Becomes  ihe  tutelar  saint 
of  England,  165. 

GepitU,  their  incroachments  on  the  East- 
em  empire  checked  by  the  Lombards, 
V .  196.   Are  reduced  by  them,  385. 

Gervianus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, his  character  and  promoaon  to 
the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  It^- 
ly,v.  270.    His  death,  271. 

G^rmany^  the  rude  institutions  of  that 
country  the  original  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean laws  and  manners,  i.  239.  Its 
anciunt  extent,  240.  How  peopled, 
243.  The  natives  unacquainted  with 
letters  in  the  time  of  I'acirus.  344. 
Had  no  cities,  2-16.  Manners  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  248.  Population, 
250.    Srate  of  liberty  among  them, 
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.251.'  Autbority  of  their  magtstrates, 
253<'  Conjugal  faith  and  chastity, 
255.  Hieir  religion,  257.  Arms  and 
discipline,  261.  Their  feuds,  264.  Gc 
neral  idea  of  the  German  tiibes,  265. 
Probus  carries  the  Roman  arms  into 
Germany,  371.  A  frontier  wall  built 
by  Probus,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Da- 
nube, 372. 

Gertnany^  invasions  of  Gaul  by  the  Ger- 
mans, ii.  369.  iii.  269. 

Gcmuury,  state'  of,  under  the  emperor 
Chaiiemagne,  vi.  197.  The  Imperial 
crown  establbhed  in  the  name  and  na- 
tion of  Gennany,  by  the  Brst  Oiho, 
203.  Division  of,  among  independent 
princes,  214.  Formation  of  the  Ger-- 
manic  constitution,  216.  State  assu- 
med by  the  emperor,  219. 

CerontiiUy  count,  sets  up  Mazimus  as  em- 
peror in  Spain,  and  loses  his  life  in  the 
attempt,  iv.  145. 

Geta  and  Caiacalla,  sons  of  the  emperor 
Severus,  then:  iixed  antipathy  to  each 
other,  i.  143|^ 

Gkeher*  of  Persia,  history  of,  vi.  401 . 

Gihraitar,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  vi. 
388. 

Gildo  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  iv. 
19.     UU  defeat  and  d^th,  25. 

Gladiators,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate 
of  a  party  of,  reserved  for  the  triumph 
of  Probus,  i.  377.  The  combats  of, 
abolished  by  the  emperor  Uonorius, 
iv.49, 

Glycerhit  is  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
then  bishop  of  Salona,  iv.  357.  Mur- 
ders Julius  Nepos,  and  is  made,  arch- 
bishop of  Mibin,  359. 

Gnottics,  character  and  account  of  the 
sect  of,  ii.  68.  Principal  sects  into 
which  they  divided,  71.  Their  pecu- 
liar tenets,  iii^  11.  vi.  6. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character,  and 
engagement  in  the  first  crusade,  vii. 
21 L  His  route  to  Constantinople,  218. 
221.  Iielectcdkingof  Jerusalem,  2^. 
Compiles  theAsuze  of  Jerusalem,  251. 
Form  of  his  administration,  252. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  o£^ . 
described,  v.  102. 

GouMtha,  wife  of  Leovigild,  king  o£ 
Spain,  her  pious  cruelty  to  the  princess 
Ingnndi^,  iv.  411. 

Gold  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denominated 
in  the  £a&tem  em^pire,  abolished  by  the 
emperor  Anastatius,  v.  72. 
Golden  horn,  why  the  Bospborus  obtain* 
ed  this  appeUatien  in  remote  antiquity, 
ii.  223. 


GordittTtus,  proconfirt  of  Africa,  hb  char- 
acter and  elevation  to  the  empire  of 
Rome,  i.  196.  His  son  associated  with 
him  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  197. 

Gorditm,  the  thira  and  youngest,  declar-' 
ed  Cxsar,  i.  203.  Is  declared  empe- 
ror by  the  army,  on  the  murder  of  Ma- 
xim us  and  Balbinus,  212. 

Goths  of  Scandinavia, their  orig;in,  i.269. 
^Their  religion,  271.     The  Goths  and 
Vandals  supposed  to  be  originally  one. 
great  people,  272-    Their  emigrations, 
to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  273.  They 
invade  the  Roman  provinces,    276. 
They  rccieve  tribute  from  tlw  Romans 
282.  They  subdue  the  Bospnorus,  293. . 
Plunder  the  cities  of  Bithynm,  296. 
They  ravage  Greece,  299.    (Wndude 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
329.    They  ravage  Illyricum,  and  are 
chastised  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.^ 
49. 

— ,  Their  war  with  the  Sarmatians, 
ii.  305.  Are  again  routed  by  Constan- 
tine, 306.  Gothic  war  under  the  em- 
peror? Valentinian  and  Valens,  iii.  301 . 
Are  defeated  by  the  Huns,  337.  They 
implore  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Valens,  340.  They  arc  received  into 
the  empire,  342.  They  are  oppressed  • 
by  the  Roman  governors  of  Thrace, 
344.  Are  provoked  to  hostilities,  ami 
defeat  Lupicinus,  348.  They  ravage 
Thrace,  349.  Battle  Of  Salices,  353. 
They  are  strengthened  by  fresh  swarms 
of  their  countrymen,  354.  Battle  of 
Hadrianople,  360.  Scour  the  country 
from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople, 
365.  Massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  hi 
Asia,  368.  Their  fonnkiable  union 
broken  By  the  death  of  Fritigern,  S77> , 
Death  and  funeral  of  Athanaric,  378. 
Inva^on  and  defeat  of  the  Ostrogoths, 

'  380.  Are  settled  in  Thrace  by  Theo- 
dosiitsi  382.  Their  hostile  senthnents, 
384. 

Gotht,  revolt  of,  under  Hohorios,  iv.29. 
They  ravage  Greece,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Alaric,  31.  They  invade 
Italy,  39.  The  sack  of  Rome  by,  122. 
Death  of  Alaric,  135.  Victories  of 
Wallia  in  Sp^in,  155.  They  are  set- 
tled in  Aqnicain,  156.  See  Gaul,  and 
Theodoric.  Conquest  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  348.  How  the 
Goths  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion,  391.412. 

-— — ,  reign  of  Theodoric  k'mg  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, V.  1.  The  Goths  in  Italy, 
extinguished,  284. 
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Covernmentf  chril,  the  origin  of,  i.  253. 
Govemurt  of  provinces,  nnder  the  empe* 
rors,  their  great  power  and  influence, 
H.  256. 
^  Gnaiim  was  the  (int  emperor  who  refu* 
aed  the  pontifical  rdK,  iii.  75.  note. 
Marries  the  princess  Constantia,  and 
succeeds  to  tlie  einph«,  310.    Defieats 
the  AUnnannt  in  Gaul,  357.     Invents 
Theodosius  with  the  empire  of  the 
East.  369. 
-«— *,  his  character  and  conduct,  iii.  386. 
His  flight  from  Maximus  and  death, 
391.    Ovenhiew  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishnynt  of  Paganism,  452. 
Greeccf  is  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  i.  299. 
I«  over-run  hy  Aiaric  the  Goth,  iv.  31. 
Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  viii.  163. 
Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  vn. 

SOd.    viu.73.95. 
Grrricmpise.    See  Coturtantmofde, 
Greeks,  why  averse  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners,  i.  43.  The  Greek 
becomes  a  scientific  language  among 
the  Romans,  44.    Character  of  the 
Gfeek  language  of  Coiutantinople,  viii. 
75.    When  first  taught  in  Italy,  83. 
Greek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Itaiy,  viii. 

78. 
Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  his  pious  pre- 
sents to  Hecared  king  of  Spain,  iv .  414. 
Sathortv  Thectielinda  queen  of  the 
Lombards  to  propagate  the  Nicene 
fttith,  ibid.  His  enmity  to  the  vene- 
rable binldingii  and  learning  of  Rome, 
V .  412.  His  birth  and  early  profession, 
414.  His  elevation  to  tlie  pontificate, 
416.  Sends  a  mission  to  convert  the 
Britons,  418.  Sanctifies  the  usurpation 
of  the  emperor  Phocas,  448. 
Gregory  II.  pope,,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III. 
emperor  of  Coastantinople,  vi.  165. 
Revoha  against  the  Gfeek  emperor, 
167. 
^irtq^  VII.  pope,  hit  ambituMia  schemes, 
vi.  208.  His  contest  with  the  emperor 
Henry  111.  vii.  136.  His  retreat  to 
Salerno,  139.  viii*  174, 
Qregory,  pniBect  of  Africa,  history  of  him 

and  his  daughter,  vi.  374. 
Gregory  Nazian^en^  his  lamentation  on 
the  disgraceful  discord-  among  Chris- 
tians, iii.  71.  Loads  the  memory  of 
tite  emperor  Julian  with  invective,  120. 
Censures  Constant: us  for  having  spa- 
red his  life,  131.  note. 
«*— — ,  Is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of 
Sasima,  by  his  friend  archbishop  Basil, 
ijft.  3994 .  His  mission  to  Constantinople 


ibid.  Is  placed  on  the  ardite|ii800pal 
throne  by  Theodosius,  402.  Hit  le- 
signation  and  character,  406. 

Grumbatet,  king  of  the  Chionites,  attends 
Sapor  kmg  of  Pers.a,  in  his  invaaon  of 
Mesopotamia,  ii.362.  Loses  his  son 
at  the  siege  of  Arakla,  364.  Returns 
home  in  grief,  366. 

Guardiamkifi,  how  vested  and  exercised, 

.  according  to  the  Roman  civil  laws,  v. 
348. 

Gubatee^  king  of  Colchos,  his  alUance 
with  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  v.  236. 
Returns  to  his  former  connexion  with 
the  emperor  Justinian,  237.  Is  trea- 
cherously killed,  241. 

Gueipbs  and  Ghibelines,  the  parties  of»  io 
Italy,  vi.  214.    viii.  211. 

Guiit,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws 
of  the  Romans,  v.  370. 

Guiecatd,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character* 
vii.  117.  Atquires  the  dukedooi  of 
Apulia,  119.  His  Italian  cooqaeats, 
121.  Besieges  Durazzo,  128.  Defeats 
the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  there,  132. 
Engages  in  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory 
Vll.  138.  His  second  expeditioa  to 
Greece,  and  death,  139. 

Gundobaid,  king  of  the  Bttrgundiaos»  ^ 
reduced  by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks, 
iv.  431.  His  mode  of  justifying  the 
judicial  osmbat,  448. 

Gunpomier,  the  invention  and  use  of, 
viii.  41. 

Gu^  of  Lmignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his 
character,  vii.  277.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Saladiii,  279. 

Gyanu,  a  smaU  island  in  the  iCgean  sea, 
an  instance  of  its  poverty,  18U. 

H. 

Badrian,  emperor,  reMnqnbhes  the  east- 
em  conqoests  of  Trajan,  i.  7.  Theip 
characters  compaied,  8.  His  charac- 
ter contrasted  with  that  of  Antonmus 
Pius,  ibid.  His  several  adoptioBs  of 
successors,  85.  Founds  the  city  of  JE- 
lia  Capitdina  on  mount  Sion,  ii.  66. 

— ,  Reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the 
perpetual  edkt,  v.  312. 

Jfadrianofile,  battle  of,  between  ConMaa. 
tine  the  Great  aad  Licinius,  ii.  51.  Is 
ineffectually  besieged  by  Fritigertt  the 
Goth,  iii.  360.  Batde  of,  between  cho 
emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths,  361. 

Jlaketn,  caliph  of  the  Saxacens,  atfttmea 
a  divine  character  to  supplant  the  Ma*> 
hotnetan.  faith,  vii.I81k 
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ffamadanitei,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of, 
in  Mesopotamia,  vi.  462. 

Bannibaly  review  of  the  state  of  Rome 
when  he  besieged  that  city,  iv.  84. 

Rannibaiiamtt.  nephew  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
king,  ii.  300.  Provinces  assigned  to' 
him  for  a  kingdom,  301.  Is  cruelly 
destroyed  by  Constantjus,  312. 

HappititM*^  instance  how  little  it  depends 
on  power  and  magnificence,  vi.  433. 

Hamwzany  the  Persian  sarrap,  his  inter- 
view with  the  caliph  Omar,  vi.  323. 

Harphr,  an  ancient  mythologic  history, 
li  Clerc's  conjecture  concerning,  ii. 
221.     note. 

JXanm  al  Rashid,  caliph,  his  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, vi.  200.  His  wars  with  the 
Greek  empire,  442. 

Mattan  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage, 
vi.  381. 

Maniing,  the  art  and  sport  of,  introduced 
into  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  v.  407. 

Htgira,  the  atra  of,  how  fixed,  vi  267. 

SStna,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  her 

-  parentage  ascertained,  ii.  5.  Was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  her  son,  390. 
note, 

JBkltna,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
married  to  Julian,  ii.  349.  Is  reported 
to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  arts 
of  the  empress  Eusebia,  352.  Her 
dea^h,  iii.89. 

BeliopolU  taken  by  the  Saracens,  vi.343. 

BtU^  according  to  Mahomet,  described, 
vi  260. 

Bd.egpmtt  described,  ii.  224. 

MeivfttOf  amount  of  itspopulation  in  the 
time  of  Csesar,  i.  250.  note. 

Mengiit,  his  arrival  in  Britain,  with  stic- 
cours  for  Vortigem,  against  the  Cale- 
donians, iv.  470.  His  establishment  in 
Kent,  ibid.  473. 

Baunicon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  character 
of,  vi.  35. 

Havry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  vii.  362. 
His  character  and  administration,  363. 

Benrj  111.  emperor,  his  contest  with  pope 
Gregory  VII.  vii.  136.  Takes  Rome 
and  sets  up  pope  Clement  III.  137. 

Henry  V  I.  emperor,  conquers  and  pillages 
the  i&land  of  bicily,  vii.  155. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany, 
defeats  the  Turkish  invaders,  vii.  81. 

JBeptarchyj  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in 
Britain,  iv.  470.  Review  of  the  state 
of,  478. 

VOL.   VIII. 


Heraelian,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that 
province  in  obedience  to  Honorius,  iv. 
121.  His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees 
from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  130. 
His  revolt  and  death,  143. 

HeraelconoM,  emperor  of  Constantinople^ 
vi.  84. 

Heraeiitu,  deposes  the  Eastern  usurper 
Phocas,  and  is  chosen  emperor,  v  452. 
Conquests  of  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Per- 
sia, 454.  His  distressful  situation,  459. 
Accepts  an  ignominious  peace  from 
Chosroes,  461.  His  first  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  463.  His  second 
Persian  expedition,  466.  Strengthens 
himself  by  an  alliance  wiff  the  Turks, 
472.  His  third  Persian  expedition,  473. 
His  trei^ty  of  peace  with  Persia,  478. 
His  triumph,  and  pilgprimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, 479.  His  theological  enquiries, 
vi.48. 

EeracUut  marries  his  niece  Martina,  vi. 
82.  Leaves  his  two  sons  joint  succes- 
sors to  the  empire,  83.  Invasion  of  his 
provinces  by  the  Saracens,  332.  Flies 
from  Syria,  353. 

Meracliut  the  przfect,  his  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  iv.  343. 

Seraclius  the  eunuch  instigates  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  III.  to  the  murder 
of  the  patrician  i£tius,  iv.  301.  His 
death,  304. 

Mtrbeiot,  character  of  his  BiMiotheque 
Orient  ale,  vi.  316.  note. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Caesar,  i.  241.  note. 

Herety  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced, 
ii.  70.  Edict  of  ConsUntine  the  Great, 
against,  iii.  1. 

Hermanric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his 
conquests,  iii.  299.  His  death,  338. 

ffemienegiid  prince  of  Batica,  his  mar- 
riage with  Ingundis  princess  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  conversion  to  the  Kicene 
faith ,  iv .  41 1 .    Revolt  and  death,  412. 

Hermita  of  the  East,  their  mortified 
course  of  life,  iv.  388.  Miracles  per- 
fonned  by  them,  and  their  relics,  390. 

JSermodoruSy  the  Ephesian,  assists  the 
Romans  in  compilng  their  twelve  ta- 
bles of  laws,  V.  &5. 

Sermogene*,  master  general  of  the  caval- 
ry, is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  banish 
Paul  bishop  of  Constantinople,  iii.  64 

Hero  and  Leander  the  story  oi,  by  whom 
controverted  and  defended,  ii.  224.  note. 

Berodiany  his  life  of  Alexander  fieverus, 
why  preferable  to  that  in  the  Angus- 

,  tan  history,  i.  176.  note. 

s  « 
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Herodet  il/liOM,  his  extraordinary  fortune 
and  munificence,  i.  51. 

Heradotut^  his  character  of  the  Persian 
worship,  i.  224. 

Meruit,  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their 
character,  V.  16. 

IRtturion.  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account 
of,  iv.  375. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remarkable 
observations  on  the  diversity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrmes,  iii.  24.  His  expositbn 
of  the  term  Homoiousion,  26. 

Hilary,  pope,  censures  the  emperor  An- 
themius  for  his  tolerating  principles, 
iv.  341. 

HiUeric  th^  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  his 

indulgence  to  his  Cathoik:  subjects  dis- 

^  pleases  both  the  Arians  and  Athana- 

sians,  v.  113.  Is  deposed  by  Gelimer, 

ibid.  Is  put  to  death,  127. 

Hindoot  ot  the  East,  not  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  vi.  401.  note. 

Hindottott,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane, 
viii.  9. 

''Hippo  HegitiSy  siege  of,  by  Genseric  king 
of  the  Vandals,  iv.  221. 

History,  the  principal  subjects  of,  i.  266. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  enquired  into, 
vii.  199. 

Hmnicide,  how  commuted  by  the  Salic 
laws,  iv.  445. 

Homootuion,  origin,  and  use  of  that  term 
^  at  the  council  of  Nice,  iii.  21.  And 
Homoiousion,  the  distinction  between, 
26. 

Hjtuan,  war  of,  vi.  280. 

Jhnoratuk,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with 
his  clergy,  driven  from  his  see,  by  the 
Lombards,  v.  390. 

HonoriOf  princess,  sister  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.  her  history,  iv.  277. 

Honariui,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is 
declared  emperor  of  the  West,  by  his 
d)ing  father,  iii.  446.  Marries  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Stilicho,  iv.  26.  His 
character,  27.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  41.  His 
triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  48.  Abo- 
lishes the  combats  of  gladiators,  49. 
Fixes  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  51. 
Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  75.  His 
impolitk:  measure;;  and  cruelty  unite 
his  Barbarian  soldiers  against  him  un- 
der Alaric,  82.  His  councils  distracted 
by  the  eunuchs,  116.  His  abject  over- 
tures to  Attains  and  Alaric,  120.  His 
last  acts,  and  death,  144.  His  triumph 
for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia' 
ihe  Goth,  156.    Is  suspected  of  incest 


with  his  sister  Placklia,  206.  Uisper' 
secutkm  of  the  Donatists  in  Africa^ 
217. 

Honour^  the  new  ranks  of,  introduced  in 
the  city  of  Constaatinople,  ix.  242.  vm. 
18. 

Hormisdas,  a  ftigithre  Persian  prince,  in 
tke  court  of  the  emperor  Constantias, 
his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  ii- 
355.  note.  His  history,  and  station  un- 
der Julian,  iii.  189. 

i&rtnouz,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of 
Persia,  his  accession,  v.  424.  His  chsL- 
racter,425.  Is  deposed,  and  at  lengtk 
killed,  430, 431. 

Horses  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  quatities, 
vi.  224. 

Hosein  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical  death, 
vi.  302. 

Hospitallers,  knights,  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, popularity  and  character  (tf  the 
order  of,  vii.  250. 

Hostiliamsy  the  minor  son  of  the  emperor 
Decius,  elected  emperor,  under  the 
gruardianship  of  Gallus,  i.  282. 

Hugh,  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage 
with  Marozia,  and  ezpuldon  from 
Rome  by  Alberic,  vi.  209. 

Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  engage  in 
the  first  crusade,  vii.  212.  Is  ship- 
wrecked and  made  captive  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenii^ 
220.    His  return,  238. 

Hainan  nature,  its  natural  propensities^ 
ii.  95. 

Hume,  Mr.  his  natural  history  of  religiofi» 
the  best  commentary  on  the  polytheism  . 
of  the  ancients,  i.  33. note.  Hisdifficul* 
ty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  pe- 
lace  at    Rome,  resolved,  147. 
Charges  the  most  refined  and  | 
phic  sects  with  intolerancy,  f 

Hungary^  establishment  of  the  Huns  in, 
iv.  232.  State  of,  under  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  vi.  198.  Terror  excited 
by  their  first  approach  to  £urope,  vii. 
73.  Then- character,  76. 

Humades,  John,  his  exploits  against  the 
Turks,  viii.  103.  His  defence  of  Bel. 
grade,  and  death,  110. 

Hwtfieric,  the  son  of  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandais,  persecutes  his  Catholic  sub« 
jects,  iv.  399.  His  cruelty  to  the  €»• 
tholicsofTipasa,409. 

Huns,  their  original  seat,  and  then:  coo- 
qOeits,  iii.  326.  Then:  declme,  330« 
Their  emigrations,  332.  Their  victo- 
ries over  the  Goths,  337. 

— »^  They  dxive  other  barbMotn  tribcft 
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Ijcfcnne  them,  apon  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, iv.  54.  Their  establishment  in 
Hungary,  233.  Character  of  their  king 
Atti^,  ^34.  Their  invasion  of  Persiat 
339.  The  empire  of,  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  Attila,  299. 

Matting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue, 
and  when  a  vice,  i.  105.  Is  the  school 
of  war,  iii.  319. 

Hj'patia^  the  female  philosopher,  m^or- 
dered  in  the  church  at  Alexandria,  vi. 
15. 

Jl/patitUf  sedition  of«  at  Constantinople, 
V.  61. 

landj 

yacobitet  of  the  East,  history  of  the  sect 
of,  vi.60, 

yamety  St.  his  leg<endary  exploits  in 
Spain,  ii.  129. 

yamzariesy  first  institution  of  those 
troops,  vii.  479. 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Cau- 
casus, distinguished,  v.  101.  The  Ibe- 
rian gates  occupied  by  Cabades  king 
of  Persia,  102.    - 

Uatius,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  iv.  151. 

Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  dae- 
mons, by  the  primitive  Christians,  ii. 
73.  Derivation  of  the  term  and  its 
successive  applications,  iii.  76.  note. 

yeratn,  his  extravagant  representation 
of  the  devasta^on  of  Pannonia  by  the 
Goths,  iii.  367.  His  influence  over  the 
widow  Paula,  iv.  377. 

Jenualem,  its  situation,  destruction,  and 
profanation,  iii.  145.  Pilgrimages  to, 
and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  146. 
Abortive  attempts  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian to  rebuild  the  temple,  148. 

-,  A  magnificent  church  erected 
there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Justinian, 
V.  88.  The  vessels  of  the  temple 
brought  from  Africa  to  Constantino- 
ple by  Belisarius,  140.  Is  conquered 
by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  455. 
Insurrection  of  the  monks  there,  vi. 
34. 

■■,  The  city  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, vi.  347.  Great  resort  of  pilgrims 
to,  vii.  185.  Conquests  of,  by  the 
Turks,  190. 

,  Is  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Egyptians,  vii.  241.  Is  taken  by  the 
crusaders,  244.  Is  erected  into  a  king- 
4om  under  Godfrey  of  BomlU;n,  247. 


Succestton  of  its  Christian  princes, 277. 
Is  pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  293. 
yeruaa/em,  New,  described  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
ii.83. 
yetuiu,  Portuguese,  persecute  the  Eas- 
tern Christians,  vi.  59.  Their  labours 
in, and  expulsion  from  Abyssinia,  76. 

yev)9y  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate 
race  of  men,  u.  59.  Review  of  their 
history,  60.  Their  religion  the  basis  of 
Christianity,  63.  The  promises  of 
divine  favour  extended  by  Christiani- 
ty, to  all  mankind,  ibid.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  not  inctilcated  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  80.  Why.  there  are  no 
Uebrewgosi^els  extant,  1 21 .  Provoked 
the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, 140. 

i ,  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  a- 

doptedthe  theological  system  of  Plato, 
iii.  8.  Their  condition  under  the  em- 
perors Constantine  and  Constantiu8» 
143.  Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to 
rebuikl  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  148. 

' ,  Miraculous  conversion  of  a  number 

of,  at  Minorca,  in.  478.  note.  Persecu- 
tion of,  in  Spain,  iv.  414. 

,  Are  persectited  by  the  Catholics  in 

Italy,  V.  29.  And  by  Cyril  at  Alexan- 
dria, vi.  15.  How  plagued  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  42. 

— ^,  Those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Ma- 
homet, vi  276.  Assist  the  Saracens  in 
the  reduction  of  Spain,  391. 

— ,  Massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusa- 
ders, vii.  207,  208. 

yezdcgerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left 
guardian  to  Theodo/ius  the  Younger, 
by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iv.  193.  His 
war  with  I'heodosius,  203. 

Igiliumf  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  Romans  who  flew 
from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  iv. 
129. 

Jgnatiut,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Chris- 
tian fortitude  displayed  in  his  epistles, 
ii.  177. 

Ikthidstea^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  vi. 
461. 

lUuttriauM,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the 
times  of  Roman  simplicity,  and  how 
extended  when  Constantinople  became 
the  scat  of  empire,  ii.  242. 

lUyricum  described,  i.  25. 

Itnaget,  inroduction  of,  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,  vi.  151.  The  worship  of, 
derived  from  Paganism,  153.  Are 
condemned  by  the  coimcil  of  Constan- 
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tinople,  160.  The  adoration  of,  josti 
fied  by  pope  Gregory  II.  165.  And 
sanctified  by  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
186. 

ImperatoTy  in  the  Roman  history,  ex- 
plained, i.  69.  naite.  The  Imperial  pre- 
rogatives, 74.  The  court,  77.  The 
sense  of  this  appellation  altered  by  long 
use,  429. 

Incarnation,  theological  history  of  the 
doctrine  of,  vi.  2 

^estt  namral  and  arbitrary,  distinguish- 
ed, V.  347. 

iTKlia,  account  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in,  vi.  58.  Persecution  of,  by 
the  Portuguese,  59. 

Indiction*,  the  memorable  leraof,  whence 
dated,  ii.  31.  note.  The  name  and  use 
of,  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  derived, 
276. 

Ihduigencet,  in  the  Romish  church,  the 
nature  of,  explained,  vii.  202. 

Ingunditf  princess  of  Austrasia,  is  married 
to  Hermenegild  prince  of  Bo:tica,  and 
cruelly  treated  by  his  mother  Goisvin- 
tha,  iv.  411. 

Jfiheritance,  paternal,  subject  to  parental 
discretion  among  the  Romans,  i.  183. 
The  Roman  law  of,  v.  352.  Testa- 
mentary dispositions  of  property,  353. 
The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded, 
357. 

Irtfuriet,  review  of  the  Roman 4aws  for 
the  redress  of,  v.  362. 

Innocent  III.  popC)  enjoyed  the  plenitude 
of  papal  power,  vii.  289. 
'  Inquisition^  the  first  erection  of  that  tri- 
bunal, vii.  289. 

Inttitutet  of  Justuiian,  an  analysis  of,  v. 
334. 

Interest  of  money, how  regulaed by  the 
Roman  laws,  v.  361. 

yoan,  pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  vi. 
207.  note. 

yohn,  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor 
Honorius,  usurps  the  empire  after  bis 
death,  iv.  209. 

yohn  the  almsgiver,  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, relieves  the  Jewish  refugees 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  v.  455.  His  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  church  treasure,  vi. 
69. 

yohn,  bishop  of  Antioch,  arrives  at 
Ephesus  aiter  the  n\eeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, and,  with  his  bishops,  decides 
against  Cyril,  vi.  21.  Coalition  between 
him  and  Cyril,  22. 

yoJm  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 


ple, his  pride,  and  confederacy  against 
John  Camacuzene,  vii.  433. 

yohn  of  Brietine,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, vii.  368. 

yohn  of  Cappadocia,  praetorian  prxfiect 
of  the  East  under  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, his  character,  v.  79.  Is  disgraced 
by  the  empress  Theodora,  and  becontca 
a  bishop,  80 .  Opposes  the  African  war, 
114.  His  fraud  in  supplying  the  army 
with  bread,  122. 

yohn  Comnenut,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, vi.  133. 

yohn  DoTnacemUt  St.  his  history,  vl  162. 
note. 

yohn  of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his  cha- 
racter, and  oracular  promise  to  the 
emperor   Theodosiiu  the  Great,   iiL 

yohn,  the  Monophysiie  bishop  of  Asia, 
is  employed  by  the  emper(<r  Justinian 
to  root  out  Pagans  and  heretics,  vi.  42. 

yohn  XII.  pope,  his  flagitious  character, 
vi.  208. 

yohn  XXIII  pope,  his  profl'^te  cha- 
racter, viii.  246. 

yohn,  St.  the  evangelist,  reveals  the  true 
sense  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Logos^ 
iii.  9. 

yohn  the  Sanguinary  seizes  the  Gothic 
treasures  in  Plcenum,  and  obliges  Vi- 
tiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  v. 
175. 

yolm  Zimiscea,  murders  the  Greek  em- 
peror Nicejjhorus,  and  succeeds  him, 
vi.  119.^  His  Eastern  victories,  465. 
Defeats  Swatoslaus,  czar  of  Russia, 
vii.  94. 

yona,  one  of  the  Hebride  islands,  its  an- 
cient monastic  eminence,  iv.  376. 

yonat,  renegado  of  Damascus,  story  of, 
vi.  338. 

yordan,  character  of  his  work,  De  On- 
ginibuM  Sclavicit,  vii.  69.  note. 

yoseph  the  Carizmian,  governor  of  Ber- 
zem,  kills  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  vii. 
176. 

yotephtu,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  history,  a  forgery,  ii.  156.  noie.  His . 
opinion,  that  Plato  derived  knowledge 
from  the  Jews,  controverted,  iii.  7. 
note. 

yoviao  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops 
of  Julian,  on  their  retreat  from  Assy- 
ria, iii.  217.  His  treaty  with  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  222.   His  death,  238. 

yovioM  and  Herculians,  new  bodies  of 
guards  instituted  to  supersede  the  Prae- 
torian bands,  i.  4C8.  ♦ 
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yowuan  of  Verona*  his  punishTnent  by  a 
Roman  synod,  for  heresy,  iv.  40. 

Jownua  reduces  the  Alemauni,  w^o  had 
invaded  Gaul,  iii.  271. 

— i.  Account  of  his  revolt  against  the 
emperor  Honorius  in  Germany,  iv. 
148. 

yociut,  praetorian  pracfect  under  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  succeeds  Olympius  as 
his  confidential  minister,  iv.  115.  His 
negotiations  with  Alaric  obstructed, 
116.  Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over 
to  Alaric,  and  the  new  emperor  Atta- 
ins, 121. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  em- 
peror Leo,  vi.  97.  Her  ambition,  and 
barbarity  to  her  son  Constantine,  98. 
Restores  images  to  public  devotion, 
186. 

Ireland  was  first  colonised  from  Scotland, 
iii.  281.  Derivation  of  the  name  of  its 
tutelar  saint^  Patrick,  iv.  364.  note. 

Itame  I.  Camnentu^  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, vi.  125. 

Isaac  II.  Angelus  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, vi.  148.  Hs  character  and 
reign,  vii.  308.  Is  deposed  by  his  bro- 
ther Alexius,  311.  Is  restored  by  the 
crusaders,  332.   Hisdea^h,  337. 

Isaac,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apolo- 
gy for  the  vices  of  king  Artasires,  iv. 
206. 

Itaurid,  the  rebellion  there^gainst  the 
emperor  Gallienus,  i.  316. 

Itaurians,  reduction  of,  by  the  Eastern 
emperors,  v.  93. 

Isidore^  cardinal,  his  ill  treatment  in 
Russia,  viii.  97.  Receives  an  act  of 
union  from  the  Greek  clergy  at  Con- 
stantinople, 135. 

Itocratesj  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his 
pupils,  v.  105. 

/to/f,  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer, 
succeeds  the  extinction  of  the  Western 
empire,  iv.  361.  Its  miserable  state  at 
this  sera,  368.  Conversion  of  the  Lom- 
bards of,  to  the  Nicene  faith,  414. 

— ,  Is  reduced  by  Thcodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth, V.  11.  His  administration,  13. 
Govemmcnt  of,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man law,  by  Theodoric,  19.  Its  flour- 
ishing state  at  this  time,  24.  How 
supplied  with  sHk  from  China,  65. 
History  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of 
Italy,  144-  Invasion  of,  by  Belisarius, 
156.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  161 . 
Invasion  of  Italy,  by  the  Franks,  179. 
Revolt  of  the  Goths,  252.  Expedition 


of  the  eunuch  Naraea,  271.  Invasion 
of,  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  280. 
Government  of,  under  the  exarchs.of 
Ravenna,  284.  Conquests  of  Albom 
king  of  the  Lombards  in,  389.^  Dis- 
tress of,  400.  How  divided  between 
the  Lombards,  and  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna  402. 
■  Growth  of  the  papal  power  in,  vi. 

163.  Revolt  of,  against  the  Greek  em- 
perors, 167.  The  exarchate  of  Raven- 
na granted  to  the  pope,  180.  Extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne 
there,  197.  The  power  of  the  German 
Caesars  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  the 
commercial  cities  there,  212.  Factions 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  214.  . 
Conflict  of  the  Saracens,  Latins,  and 
Greeks  in  Vii.  101. 

,  Revival  of  Greek  learning  fn,  viii.^ 

78.  Authors  conisulted  for  the  history 
of,  258.  note. 

yubUect  popish,  a  revival  of  the  secular 
games  i.  216.  note.  viii.  203.  The  re- 
turn of,  accelerated,  205. 

yude  St.  examination  of  his  grandsons 
before  ilie  tribunal  of  the  procurator  of 
Judaea,  ii.  160. 

yudgmentt  of  God,  in  the  Salic  laws^ 
how  determined,  iv.  447- 

yiLlgvientt  popular,  of  the  Romans,  dis- 
played V.  373. 

^ulia  Domna,  wife  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  her  character,  i.  142.  Her 
death,  158. 

yulian,  the  nephew  of  Corstantine  the 
Great,  his  education,  ii.  339.  His  dan- 
gerous situation  on  rhe  death  of  his 
brother  Gallus,  346.  Is  sent  to  Athens, 
where  he  cultivates  philosophy,  348. 
Is  recalled  by  Constantius,  349.  Is  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Caesar,  351.  Is 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Gaul, 
370.  His  first  campaign,  372.  Battle 
of  Strasburg,  375.  Red  uces  the  Fran  ks 
at  Toxandria,  377.  His  three  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine,  379.  Restores 
the  cities  of  Gaul,  381.  His  civil  admi- 
nistration, 382.  His  account  of  the 
theological  calamities  of  the  empire 
under  Constantius, iii.  67.  Constantius 
grows  jealous  of , him,  78.  The  Gaul- 
ish legions  are  ordered  into  the  East, 

79.  Is  saluted  emperor  by  the  troops, 
82.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to  Con- 
stantius, 86.  His  fourth  and  fifth  ex- 
peditions beyond  the  Rhine,  88.  De- 
clares war  agai^ist  Constantius,  and 
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abjures  the  Christian  religion,  92.  His 
march  from  the  Rhine  into  Illyricuii), 
93.  Enters  Sermium.  96.  Publishes 
apologies  for  his  conduct,  97.  His  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Constantinople  on 
the  death  of  Constantius,  101.  His 
private  life  and  civil  government,  102. 
His  reformation  in  the  Imperial  palace, 
105.  Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid  foppe- 
ly,  108.  Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  the  evil  ministers  of  Constantius,  ib. 
Dismisses  the  spies  and  informers  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessor,  111.  His 
love  of  freedom  and  the  republic,  112. 
His  kindnesses  to  the  Grecian  cities, 
114.  His  abilities  as  an  orator,  115. 
And  as  a  judge,  116.  His  character, 
117.  His  apostacy  accounted  for,  120. 
Adopts  the  Pagan  mythology,  123. 
His  theological  system,  126.  His  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  his  fa.  aticism,  128.  His  hypocri- 
tical duplicity,  130.  \\^ rites  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  apostacy,  132.  His  edict 
for  a  general  toleration,  133.  His  Pa- 
gan superstitious  zeal,  1J5.  His  circu- 
lar letters  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  137.  His  industry  in 
gaining  proselytes,  141 .  His  address  to 
the  Jews,  143.  History  of  his  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
148.  Transfers  the  revenues  of  the 
Christian  church  to  the  heathen  priests, 
152.  Prohibits  Christian  schools,  153. 
Obliges  the  Christians  to  reinstate  the 
Pagan  temples,  156.  Restores  the  sa- 
cred grove  and  temple  of  Daphne,  160. 
Punishes  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
for  burning  that  temple,  162  His 
treatment  of  the  cities  of  Edessa  and 
Alexandria,  166.  Banishes  Atbanasi- 
us,  168.  The  philosophical  fable  of  his 
Cr«ar«,  delineated,  173.  Meditates  the 
conquest  of  Ptrsia,  174.  Popular  dis- 
contents during  his  residence  at  Anti- 
och, 178.  Occasion  of  writing  his  Aft- 
MOpogotii  180  His  march  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, 183.  He  enters  the  Persian 
territories,  188.  Invades  Assyria,  194. 
His  personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise, 
197.  His  address  to  his  discontented 
troops,  199.  His  successful  passage 
over  the  Tigris,  202.  Burns  his  fleet, 
207.  His  reireat  and  distress,  211. 
His  death,  215.  His  funeral,  232. 

ytUian,  count,  ofters  to  betray  Spain  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  385.  His 
advice  to  the  victorious  Turks,  390. 

yuiian,  the  papal  legax,  exhorts  Ladis- 


laus  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland  to 
breach  cf  fai'h  wi:h  the  Turks,  viiL 
104.  His  death  and  character,  108. 

yuiiust  master-general  of  the  troops  in 

,  the  Eastern  empire,  concerts  a  ge.ieral 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia, 
iii.  368. 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of,  v. 
302.  Was  polished  by  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, 319.  Abuses  of,  377. 

Justin  the  Elder,  his  military  promonon, 
v .  39.  His  elevation  to  the  empire,  and 
character,  40.  His  death,  44. 

yustin  l\.  emperor,  succeeds  his  imcle 
Justinian,  v.  380.  His  firm  behaviour 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  381. 
His  abdication,  and  investiture  of  Tibe- 
rius, as  his  successor,  395. 

yuitin  Martyr,  his  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Ebionites,  ii.  67.  His  extravagant 
account  of  the  progress  of  Christiany, 
129.  Occasic'ii  of  his  own  conversion« 
132. 

yustina,  the  popular  story  of  her  marri- 
age with  the  emperor  Vakntinian  ex- 
amined, ill.  309.  Her  infant  son  Va- 
lenrinian  II.  invested  with  the  Impe- 
rial ensigns,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
311.  Her  contest  with  Ambrose  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  413.  Flies  from  the 
invasion  of  Maximu8,with  her  son, 
420. 

yuitinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  his  birth 
and  promotion,  v.  39.  His  orthodoxy, 
42.  Is  invested  with  the  diadem  by 
his  uncle  Justin,  43.  Marries  Theodo- 
ra, 49.  Patronises  the  blue  faction  of 
the  circus,  S7.  State  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture  in  his  provinces,  63.  In- 
troduces the  culture  of  the  silk-worTn» 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  into  Greece, 
70.  State  ofhis  revenue,  72.  His  ava- 
rice and  profusion,  73.  Taxes  and 
monopoliiif,  75,.76.  His  ministers,  78. 
His  public  buildings,  81.  Founds  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
84.  His  other  public  works,  88.  His 
European  fortifications,  90.  His  Asia- 
tic forritications,  96.  He  suppreses  the 
schools  of  Athens,  103.  And  the  con- 
sular dignity,  109.  Purchases  a  peace 
from  the  Persians,  112.  220.  Under- 
takes to  restore  Hilderic  kmg  of  Car- 
thage, .114.  Reduction  of  Africa,  134. 
His  instructions  for  the  government 
of,  135.  His  acquisitions  in  Spain,  146. 
His  deceitful  negotiations  m  Italy,.161. 
Weakness  cfhi&empire,  194.  Receives 
an   embassy  from  the  Avars,  SOB^ 
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And  from  the  Turks,  210.  Persian 
war,  225.  His  negotiations  with  Chos- 
roes,  241.  His  alliance  with  the  Abys- 
sinians,  245.  Neglects  the  Italian  war 
under  Belisarius,  259.  Settles  the 
government  of  Italy  under  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  284.  Disgrace  and  death 
of  Bellsanus,  290.  His  death  and  cha* 
racter,  291.  Comets  and  calamities  in 
his  reign,  293.  His  Code,  Pandects, 
and  Institutes,  302.  His  theological 
chantcter  and  government,  vi.  39. 
His  persecuting  spirit,  41.  His  ortho- 
doxy, 43.    Died  a  heretic,  46. 

^fuMtiman  li.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
vi.88. 

yuttinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  his  con- 
spiracy with  the  empress  Sophia,  and 
successes  against  the  Persians,  v.  397. 

ymentU,  his  remarks  on  the  crowded  state 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  iv.  107. 


K 


Ehan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  iii.  322.  iv„  54. 

Xir^y  the  title  of,  conferred  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  on  his  nej^ew  Hanni- 
balianus,  ii.  300. 

Kindred^  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man civil  law,  V.  353. 

Knighthood^  how  originally  conferred,  and 
its  obligations,  vii.  216. 

Koran  of  Mahomet,  account  and  charac- 
ter of,  vi.  252. 

KoreUh,  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custody 
of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  vi.  239.  Pedi« 
gree  of  Mahomet,  243.  They  oppose 
his  pretensions  toa  prophetical  charac- 
ter, 265.  Flight  of  Mahomet,  266. 
Battle  of  Beder,  273.  Battle  of  Ohud, 
274.  Mecca  surrendered  to  Mahomet, 
278. 


Labarutnf  or  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the 
aimy  of  Constantioe  the  Great,  de- 
scribed,  ii.  400. 

JuibeOf  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  busi- 
nefl  and  composition,  v.  313.  His  pro- 
feanonal  chanu:ter,  322. 

LaaoKthu,  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the 
date  of  his  Dhrine  Institutions,  ii.  3B7. 
noU.  His  flattering  prediction  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  among  man- 
kind, 393.  Inculcates  the  divine  right 
of  Constantine  to  the  empire,  396. 

^adulam,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 


leads  an  army  against  the  Turks,  inn. 
103.  His  breach  of  faith  with  tbem, 
104. 

Ladialaut,  king  of  Naples,  harasses 
Rome  during  the  schism  of  the  papa- 
cy, viii.  274. 

Lcetuty  prxtori&n  prxfect,  conspires  the 
death  of  Commodus,  and  confers  the 
empire  on  Pertinax,  i.  109. 

Laity,  when  first  disting^shed  from  the 
clergy,  ii.  109. 

Lampadim,  a  Roman  senator,  boldly 
condemns  the  treaty  with  Alaric  the 
Goth.  iv.  72. 

Lance,  holy,  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
discovery  of,  vii.  238. 

Land,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, ii.  278.  How  divided  by  the 
Barbarians,  iv.  450.  Allodial,  and 
Salic,  distinguished,  452.  Of  Italy, 
how  partitioned  by  Theodoric  the  Os- 
trogoth, V.  13. 

Laodicta,  its  ancient  splendour,  i.  56. 

Latearit,  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire 
at  Nice,  vii.  356.  His  character,  391. 

LascariM,  Theodore  II.  his  character,  vii. 
393. 

La»cari4,yamu,t\ie  Greek grammariao^ 
his  character,  viii.  85. 

Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation 
from  the  Greek  church,  vii.  300.  Cor- 
ruption and  schism  of,  viii.  60.  Re- 
union of,  with  the  Greek  church,  73. 
The  subsequent  Greek  schism,  95. 

Latiw^,  the  right  of,  explained,  i.  41. 

Laura,  in  monkish  history,  explained,  iv. 
388. 

Lavji  review  of  the  profession  of,  undei: 
the  emperors,  ii.  255. 

L<noso£  Rome,  review  of,  v.  302.  Those 
of  the  kings,  304.  Of  the  twelve  tables, 
305.  Of  the  people,  309.  Decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  edicts  of  the  praetors, 
310.  Constitutions  of  the  emperors, 
312.  Their  rescripts,  315.  The  three 
codes  of,  ibid.  The  forms  of,  ibid. 
Succession  of  civil  lawyers,  317.  Re- 
formation of,  by  Justinian,  324.  Abo- 
lition and  revival  of  the  penal  laws. 
366. 

Lazi,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos,  account 
of,  V.  234. 

Le  Cierc,  character  of  his  ecdiesiastical 
history,  vi.  2.  note. 

Legaciei  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Au- 
gustus, i.  182.  How  regulated  by  the 
Roman  law,  v.  356. 

Legion,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the 
emperors,  described,  i.  14»    Genexal 
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distnbmion  of  the  legions,  19.  The  «tzc 
of,  reduced  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
U.262. 

Leo  of  Thrace  is  made  emperor  of  the 
East,  by  his  master  Aspar^  iv  337. 
Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who 
was  crowned  by  a  priest,  338.  Con- 
fers the  empire  of  the  West  on  An  the- 
mius,  339.  His  armament  ag;ainBt  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  343.  Murders  As- 
par  and  his  sons,  v.  3. 

Jjto  111.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi. 
93.  His  edicts  against  images  in 
churches,  158.  Revolt  of  Italy,  167. 

Z09IV.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  96. 

Leo  V.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi. 
101. 

Leo  VI.  the  philowpher,  emperor  of 
Constantinople/vi.  113.  Extinguishes 
the  power  of  the  senate,  vii.  28. 

Leot  bishop  of  Rome,  his  Qharacter  and 
embassy  from  Valentinian  111.  to  At- 
tila  king  of  the  Huns,  iv.  296.  In'er- 
cedes  with  Genseric  king  of  the  Van- 
dals for  clemency  to  the  ci'^y  of  Rome, 
310.  Calls  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
vi.29. 

Leo  III.  pope,  his  miraculous  recovery 
from  the  assault  of  assassins,  vi.  191. 
Crowns  Charlemagne  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  192. 

Leo  IV.  pope,  his  reign,  vi.  449.  Founds 
the  Leonine  city,  451. 

Leo  1^ .  pope,  his  exj^edltion  against  the 
Normans  of  Apulia,  vii.  115.  His 
treaty  with  them,  116. 

Leo^  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  one  of 
the  restorers  of  Creek  learning,  vii. 
43. 

Leo,  general  of  the  East,  under  the  em- 
peror Arcadius,  liis  character,  iv.  177. 

Xa>  Fitatus,  first  Greek  pr  fessor  at  Flo- 
rence, and  in  the  West,  his  character, 
viii.  81. 

ieo,  the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  his 
family,  viii.  207. 

Leanas,  the  quaestor,  his  embassy  from 
Coustantius  to  Julian,  iii.  90. 

Leonirte  city  at  Rome  founded,  vi.  451. 

LeotOiut  is  ta^en  from  prison,  and  cho- 
sen emperor  of  Con.stantinople,  on  the 
deposition  of  Jusiinian  II.  vi.  89. 

Lecnigild^  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  char- 
acter, iv.  410.  Revolt  and  death  of 
his  son  Hcrmenegiid ,  411. 

Letter*,  a  knowledge  of.  the  test  of  civi- 
lization in  a  people,  i.  244. 

LevaU  the  Pioufv,  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, vi.  201. 


Lewis  II.  emperor  of  the  Romans  vL 
201.  His  epistle  to  the  Greek  empe- 
ror Basil  I.  vii   102. 

Lihantusj  his  account  of  the  private  lifb 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  iii,  102.  And 
of  his  divine  visions,  129.  Applauds 
the  dissimulation  of  Julian,  131.  His 
character,  181.  His  eulogium  on  the 
emperor  Valens,  363. 

Libentts  bishop  of  Rome ,  is  banislted  by 
the  emperor  Constantius,  for  refusmg 
to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  iit. 
52.61. 

Liberty,  public,  the  only  sure  guardians 
of,  agaiiist  an  aspiring  prince,  i.  67. 

Licinius  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
emperor  Galerius,  ii.  17.  His  alliance 
with  Constantine  the  Great,  37.  Dc- 
feats  Maximin,  38.  His  cruelty,  39. 
Is  defeated  by  Constantine  at  Cibalis, 
43.  And  at  Mardia,  44.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Constantine,  45.  Second 
civil  war  with  Constantine,  50.  His 
humiliation  and  death,  54. 

— — ,  fa»«  of  his  son,  ii.  296.  Conciir- 
red  with  Constantine  in  publi^ing  the 
edict  of  M  .Ian ,  391 .  Violated  this  en  - 
gagement  by  oppressing  the  Christians, 
397.  Caecilius's  account  of  his  vision, 
403. 

Lieutenant,  Imperial,  his  office  and  rank, 
i.71. 

Lighttiing,  superstition  of  the  Romans 
with  rr  fere  nee  to  persons  and  places 
struck  with,  i.  384. 

Liinigantes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their 
masters,  and  usurp  po&session  of  their 
country ,  ii .  307.  Exiinaion  of,  by  Con- 
stantius, 359. 

Literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  viii.  7B. 
Ancient  use  and  abuse  of,  91 . 

Lithuama,  its  late  conversion  to  Chisti- 
afiTLy,  vii.  98. 

Litoriutt  count,  is  defeated  and  taken 
captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric,  iv.  272. 

Liutpratui,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks 
the  city  of  Rome,  vi.  173 

Liutprand^  bi«ho])  of  Cremona,  ambassa- 
dor to  Constantinople,  ceremony  of  his 
audlenc^with  the  emperor,  vii.  21. 

Logosy  Plato's  doctrine  of  iii  8.  Is  ex- 
pounded by  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
9.  Athanasius  confesses  himself  m- 
able  to  comprehend  it,  13.  Contro- 
ver.  ies  on  the  eternity  of,  17. 

Li^othefe,  great,  his  office  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  vii.  19. 

Lombardy,  ancient,  described,  i.  24. 
Conquest  of,  by  Chariemagne,  vi.  176. 
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ZdmAordSr,  derhra^nn  of  their  name,  and 
review  of  their  history,  v.  197.  Are 
employed  by  the  emperor  Jostiaian.to 
check  the  Gepidae,  198.  Actioru  of 
their  kinfl^  Alboin,  382.  They  reduce 
the  Gepidx,  385.  They  over-run  that 
Dart  of  Italy  ,now  called  Lombaidy, 
389.  Extent  of  their  kingdom,  404 
Language  and  manners  of  the  Lorn* 
bavds,  tkd.  Government  and  laws, 
409, 410. 

Jjongiimtf  his  representation  of  the  de- 
generacy of  his  age,  i.  66.  Is  put  to 
death  by  Aurelian,  347. 

■  ■  »  is  sent  to  supersede  Nanes,  as 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  v .  388.  Receives 
Rosamond  the  fugitive  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  393. 

Lctkaire  I.  empeior  of  the  Romans,  vi. 
301. 

JLtuU  Vll.  of  Fiance  is  rescued  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Greeks  by  Roger  king 
of  Skily,  vii.  147.  Undertakes  the  se- 
cond crusade,  259.  His  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, 264. 

Ims  IX.  of  France,  his  crusades  to  the 
Holy  Land*  vu.  393.  His  death,  297. 
Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  firom 
Constantinople,  372. 

ZatcMfi,  the  severity  of  his  satire  against 
the  heathen  mythology  accountnl  for, 
1.34. 

Xtfcum,  count  of  the  East,  under  the  em- 
peror Arcadius,  his  cruel  treatment  by 
'  the  praefect  Rufinus,  iv.  7. 

Jbucian,  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  mi- 
tacolous  discovery  of  the  body  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr. 
Hi.  475. 

jMGiUmh  govtmat  of  Illyricum,  is  sur- 
prised, and  kindly  treated  by  Julian, 
m.95.    His  death,  238. 

iMcUUh  sister  of  the  emperor  Commo- 
diis,  her  attempt  to  get  him  assassina- 
ted, 1.98. 

Jjudut  II.  and  HI.  popes,  their  disastrous 
feigns,  viii.  176. 

jMcrine  lake  described,  with  its  late  de- 
stroctioQ,  iv.  95.  note, 

iMCullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  descrip- 
tion and  lustory»  iv.  364. 

jMpercaiia,  the  feast  of,  described,  and 
continoed  under  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, iv.  341. 

Xn^ichtut,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Thrace,  oppresses  the  Gothic  emi- 
grants there,  iii.  344.  Rashly  provokes 
them  to  hostilities,  347.  Is  defeated 
by  them,  348. 

VOL.   VJII* 


iMitral  contribution  hi  the  Roman  «n- 
pire,  explained,  ii.  284. 

Luther,  Martin^  his  character  as  a  re- 
former, vii.  64. 

Luxury  the  only  means  of  correcting  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property,  i.  61. 

Lygiant,  a  formkiable  German  natkm, 
account  of,  i.370., 

Ljons,  battle  of,  between  the  co^>e6tora 
Severusand  Albinus,  i.  133. 

M 

Macedomui,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Omi- 
stantinople,  his  contests  with  his  com- 
petitor Paul,  ih.  63.  Fatal  consequen- 
ces on  his  removing  the  body  of  the 
emperor  Constantine  to  the  church  of 
St.  Acacius,  65.  His  cruel  peraecu- 
tions  of  the  CathoUcs  and  Novatians^ 
66.    Hisexjle,  vi.38. 

Maeriamu,  praetorian  praefect  under  the 
emperor  Valerian,  hischaracter,  i  303. 

Maartamu,  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni, 
his  steady  alliance  with  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  iii.  276. 

Macrimu,  his  succession  to  the  empure 
predkted  by  an  Afriiam,  1. 154.  Ac- 
celerates the  completion  of  the  |>ro- 
phecy,  ibid.  Purchases  a  peace  with 
Parthia,  231. 

Madayn,  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the 
Saiacens,  vi.319. 

Meonius  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  un- 
cle Odenathus,  i.341. 

Mena,  its  situatkm,  1.26. 

jMM,  the  worship  of,  in  Persia,  reform- 
ed by  Artaxerxes,i.  221.  Abridgment 
of  the  Persian  theology,  222.  Sim- 
plicity of  their  worship,  234*  Cere- 
monies and  moral  precepts,  225.  Their 
jx>wer,  226. 

Magic,  severe  prosecution  of  persons  for 
the  crime  of,  at  Rome  and  Antipch. 
iii.  251. 

Magnentnu  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul^ 
ii.  324.  Death  of  Constaaa,  ibid. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  335. 
Makes  war  agunst  Constantiiis,  539, 
Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mursa,  331. 
Kills  himself,  335. 

Makmudf  the  Gaznende,  his  twelve  ex- 
peditions into  Hindostan,  vii.  159.  Hia 
character,  160. 

Mahomet,  the  prophet,  his  embassy  to 
Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  v.  45^. 

,  His  genesUogy,  birdi,  and  edu- 
cation, vi.  243.  His  person  and  char- 
acter, 244.    Amuoes  his  prophetical 
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nMkm,  346.  Ineulcat^tlieimitf  of 
God,  349.  His  reverential  mentkm  of 
Jesus  Christ,  251.  His  Koran,  253. 
His  mhradcs,  254  His  prtep^,  25$. 
His  Hell,  and  Paradise,  260.  Thie  best 
»athorities  for  bis  history,  263.  nctc. 
Converts  his  own  family,  264.  Preach- 
es publicly  at  Mecca,  265.  Escapes 
from  the  Koreishites  there,  266.  Is  re- 
ceived as  prince  of  Medina^OS .  His 
regal  dignity,  and  sacerdotal  oiKce,  269. 
Declares  war  against  infidels,  270.  Bat- 
tle of  Bedcr,  273.  Battle  of  Ohud, 
274.  Subdues  the  Jewsof  Arabia,  276. 
Sobmissionof  Mecca  to  him,  278.  He 
conquers  Arabia,  280.  His  «ckness 
and  death,  285.  His  character,  287. 
His  private  life,  290.  His  wives,  291. 
His  children,  293.  His  posterity,  305. 
Remarks  on  the  great  spread  and  per- 
manency of  his  nsligion,  307. 

Mfthonuti  the  son  of  9ajaz«t,  his  nigti, 
vui.  33. 

MahoTMt  II.  sdtan  of  the  Turks,  his 

,  character,  viii.  120.  His  reign,  122, 
Indications  of  his  hostile  intentions  a- 
gainst  the  Greeks,  123.  He  besieges 
Constantinople,  131.  Takes  the  city 
by  storm,  152.  His  entry  into  the  city, 
157.  Makes  it  his  capital,  160.  His 
death,  167. 

Mtihometamafnt  by  what  means  propa- 
gated, vi.  400.  Toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity under,  ibid, 

^ii^im,  his  history,  character,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  Western  empire,  iy.  322. 
His/qiistle  to  the  senate,  &3.  Hissa- 
lutarv  laws,  324.  His  preparations  to 
invade  Africa,  328.  His  fleet  destroy- 
ed by  Genseric,  331.   His  death,  333. 

Mdiaurrot  his  character  of  the  Nor- 
mans, vii,  112. 

MiM  Shah^  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his 
prosperous  reign,  vii.  177.  Reforms 
the  Eastern  calendar,  1.79.  His  dea(h» 
180,  ^^ 

Malliu9  Theoderus,  the  great  civil  honours 
to  whkh  he  attamed,  ii.  256.  nste, 

Munudmht,  th^oriffin  and  charaotev, 
▼ii.396.  Their  ettabUshratnt  in  Egypt 
397. 

^amMi^  mother  of  the  young  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  acts  as  regent  of 
the  empire,  i.  X67.  Is  put  to  death 
with  him,  J92.  H^r  conference  with 
Ofigen,  ii.  185. , 

^amgoy  an  Armenian  noble,  his  histo- 
ry, i.414- 

^fVh  the  9nly  ?uiim^  that  can  accoino. 


date  himself  toall  climates,  i.243.  nocr. 
Mancijduihh  in  the  Roman  law,  explain- 
ed, v.  351. 
Manic fueans  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the 
edk:t  of  Theodosius  against  heretics, 
in.  409. 
Manuel  Qminemu,  emperor  of  Constaa- 
tinople,  vi.  135.  He  repulses  the  Not- 
mans,  vii.  147.  But  fails  in  his  scheme 
of  subduing  the  Western  empire,  150. 
His  ill  treatment  of  the  crttsaders,  361. 

Mat^amaleha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  redu- 
ced and  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, iii.  195. 

Marble,  the  four  species  of,  most  esteem- 
ed by  the  Romans,  i.  196.  note. 

Marcellimuy  count  of  the  sacred  largesses 
under  the  emperor  Constans  in  Gad* 
assists  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius* 
ii.  324.  His  embassy  to  Conscantius, 
325.  Was  killed  in  the  battU  of  Mur- 
sa,  335. 

Mareellinutt  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and 
character,  iv.  333.  Joins  the  empe- 
ror Anthemins,  an^  expeU  the  VaBoala 
from  Sardinia,  344.    His  death,  347. 

Mareellimu,  son  of  the  prsefect  Maximin 
his  treacherous  murder  ofGabhiius  kin^ 
oftheQuadi,  iii.  306. 

MarcelluMUie  centurion  martyred  for  de- 
sertion, ii.  195. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  RoQoe,  exiled  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  chy,  ii.  207. 

Mareel&e,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria* 
loses  his  life  in  destroying  the  Pagan 
temples,  iii.  460. 

Marcia,  the  concubine  of  the  emperor 
Conunodus,  a  patroness  of  the  Chris- 
tians, ii.  183. 
*-  Mardan^  senator  of  Constantinople*  mar- 
ries the  empess  Puklieria,  and  is  ac- 
knowled|;e4  emperor,  iv.  265.  His 
temperate  refasal  of  the  demands  e£ 
Attila  the  Hun,  366. 

Mardam^oligt  the  dty  of*  taken  by  the 
Goths,  i.  377. 

iiorcomanni  are  subdued  and  punished 
by  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  264.  Atti- 
ance  made  with,  by  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  293. 

Mdrau  elected  bishop  of  die  Nazarenes, 
n.  67, 

MardiOf  hatde  of,  between  Constantine 
the  Great  and  Lkinius,  ii.  44. 

Morgue,  battle  of,  between  Diodetiaii 
and  Carinus,  i.  393. 

Margui,  bishop  of,  betrays  his  episcopal 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  Hans*  iy., 
241. 
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Maria*  daughter  of  EudaeniMm  of  Car- 
thage,  her  remarkable  adventures*  iv.' 
227. 

Mariana*  his  account  of  the  misfortunea 
of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Sarba- 
roOft  nations,  iv^52. 

Marinu9,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  em- 
peror by  the  legions  ot  Mxsia,  i.  258. 

Juarisu  the  armourer,  a  candidate  for  the 
parole  among  the  competitors  against 
Gallienus,  his  chaCracter,  i.  310. 

Mark*  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly 
treated  by  the  emperor  Julian*  iiL 
157. 

Maranga,  engagement  there  between  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  Sapor  king  of 
Persia*  iii.  212- 

Maromu*  of  the  East*  character  and  his- 
tory of,  vi.  63. 

Manzia,  a  Roman  prostitute*  the  mo- 
ther, grandmother,  and  great-grand- 
raother*  of  three  popes,  vi.  207. 

Marriage^  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman 
laws,  V.  341.  Of  Roman  citizens  with 
strangers,  proscribed  by  their  jurispru- 
dence, vii.  25. 

Hand*  Charles,  duke  of  the  Franks,  his 
character,  vi.  4S3.  His  politic  conduct 
<m  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France, 
424.  Defeats  the  Saracens,  i6ri.  Why 
he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames 
bytUbdeTgy,425. 

Manhif  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the 
idols  and  Pagan  temples  in  Gaul,  iii. 
459.  His  monkish  institutions  there* 
TV.  375.      * 

Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor 
Heradius,  vi.  82.  Endeavours  to  share 
the  Imperial  dignity  with  her  sons*  83. 
Her  fate,  85. 

Martiniamu  recehres  the  title  of  Caesar* 
from  the  emperor  Licinius,  ii.  54. 

Jfartyr»i  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the 
true  history  of,  ii.  138.  The  several  in- 
ducements to  martyrdom,  175.  Three 
methods  of  escaping  it,  179.  Marks 
by  which  learned  Catholics  distinguish 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  170.  note. 
The  worship  of*  and  their  relics*  intro- 
duced, iii.  472. 

Jta/y,  Virgin*  iier  immaculate  concep- 
tion* b6nrowed  from  the  Koran,  vi. 
251. 

JtoMcaxel^  ^  persecuted  brother  of  GU- 
do  the  Moor,  takes  refuge  in  tiie  Im- 
perial court  of  Honorius*  W.  22.  Is  in- 
trusted with  troops  to  reduce  Gildo, 
arid.  DefeaUhJm*  24.  Uii  smicbus 
-     h,25. 


Idagter  of  the  offices  under  Consttatintf 

the  Great*  his  functions*  ii.  267. 
Matermu,  his  revolt  and  conspiracy  a^ 
gainst  the  emperor  Commodus,  i.  100. 

A&tthev),  St.  his  gosfcl  ori^^nally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew,  li.  121.  note.  vi.  3*, 
note.  . 

JUiauricet  his  birth,  character,  &nd  pto* 
motion  to  the  Eastern  empire,  v.  399. 
Restores  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia* 
433.  His  war  against  the  Avars,  440^ 
State  of  his  armies*  442.  His  abdica- 
tion and  death,  447. 

Mauritania,  ancient,  its  situation  and  ex- 
tent, i.  29.  Character  of  the  native 
Moors  of,  iv.  216. 

Maxentiui,  the  son  of  Maximian*  declared 
emperor  at  Rome*  ii.  11.  His  tyranny 
in  Italy  and  Africa*  23.  The  military 
force  he  had  to  oppose  Constantiiie, 
26.  H'isdefeat  anddeath*  33.  His  po'^ 
Utic  humanity  to  the  Christians,  2D7. 

Maximian,  associate  in  the  entire  with 
Dk>cletian,  ids  character*  i.  3^6.  Tri* 
umphs  with  Diocletian,  40^.  HoUs 
his  court  at  Milan,  426.  Abdicates  Ch« 
empire  along  with  Diocletian*  437« 
He  resumes  die  purple,  ii«  11.  Redo* 
ces  Sevens,  and  puts  liim  to  deaths 
12.  His  second  resignatioir  and  unfor* 
tunate  end,  18. 20.  His  avernon  to  13am 
ChrisUans  accounted  for,  195. 

Maximiliamu,  the  African*  a  Chinstiaii 
martyr*  ii.  195. 

Mdximin,  his  birth,  fortune*  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i.  189* 
Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  th* 
Christians,  313. 

Maxtniin  is  declared  Caftsar*  on  the  abdl« 
cationofDux:letlan,ii.  3.  Obtains  thtt 
rank  of  Augustus  from  Galerius*  17* 
His  defeat  and  death*  38.  Renewed 
thepersecudbnof  tlie  Christians  after 
the  toleration  grautedby  Galerius*  211. 

Maximin,  the  cruel  minister  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  promoted  to  tha 
prsefecture  of  Gaul,  iii.  255. 

Maxhnin,  his  embassy  from  Theodoihia 
the  Younger,  to  Attila  king  of  thtt 
Huns,  hr.  253» 

Maoci7ruu2MA  Balbinus,  elected  jouit  cm* 
perors  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaths  of 
the  two  Gordians*  i.  201% 

Maximui,  h&  character  and  revolt  in 
Britun,  iii.  390.  His  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  393.  Persecutes 
the  Prisdllianists,  409.  His  invasioa 
ofItcdy*418.  Hia.defiat  anddeath, 
439. 
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MaximMit  the  Pag^  Pfeoeptor  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  initiates  hhn  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  tii.  138.  Is  ho- 
nourably mvited  to  Constandnople  hy 
his  Imperial  pupil,  140.  Is  corrupted 
by  his  T«udence  at  court,  ibid. 

Maximaut  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished 
by  Valentmtan  III.  emperor  of  the 
West,  iv.  303.  His  character  and  ele- 
^ration  to  the  empire,  307. 

Mebodet,  the  Persian  general,  ungrate- 
fully treated  by  Chosroes,  v.  215. 

Mecca,  its  situation,  and  description,  vi. 
226.  The  Caaba  or  temple  of,  238. 
Its  deliverance  from  Abrahah,  244. 
The  doctrine  of  Mahomet  opposed 
there,  265.  His  escape,  266.  The  city 
of,  surrendered  to  MUhomet,  278.  U 
pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  vi.  458. 

Medinot  reception  of  Mahomet  there,  on 
liis  flight  from  Mecca,  vi.  267. 

M^cduia,  the  festival  of,  at  Rome,  de- 
scribed, i.  101.  note. 

Meletiani,  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted 
by  Athanasius,  iii.  40. 

Meutene,  battle  of,  between  the  the  East- 
em  emperor  Tiberius,  and  Chosroes 
king  of  Persia,  V.  423. 

MeU,  citizen,  of  Bari,  invites  the  Nor- 
mans into  Italy,  vii.  108. 

MtrnphU,  its  situation,  and  reduction  by 
the  Saracens,  vi.  359. 

Jderowhigian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
origin  of,  iv.  274.  Their  donlain  and 
benefices,  451. 

Menxm,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  hb  de- 
feat and  death,  vi.  428. 

Mes<^aniia,  invauon  of,  by  the  empe- 
ror J  ulian,  iii.  189.  Described  by  Xeno- 
j)hon,  190. 

Mestala,  Valerius,  the  first  prxfect  of 
Rome,  his  high  character,  ii.  250. 
iitfte. 

M^iah,  under  what  character  he  was 
expected  by  the  Jews,  ii.  64.  His  birth- 
day, how  fixed  by  the  Romans,  iii.  91. 
note. 

MetaU  and  money,  their  operation  in  im- 
Droving  the  human  mind,  i.  248. 

Metellru  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  in- 
vective against  women,  i.  168.  note. 

Metiiu  Falconius,  his  artful  speech  to  the 
emperor  Tacitus  in  the  senate  on  his 
election,  i.  361. 

Metrophanu  of  Cyzicus,  is  made  pativ 
arch  of  Constantinople,  viiL  97. 

Mietz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  At^  ktiur 
of  the  Huns,  iv.  280. 


Mkhadl.  Bhangabey emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  100. 

Michael  if.  the  Stammeier,  emperot  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  103. 

Michael  III.  emperor  of  Constantinopte, 
vi.  106.  IsdeteatedbythePaulkiaaa, 
vii.  58. 

Mkhad  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  vi.  123. 

Michael  V.  Calapbates,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  124. 

Michael  vI.  Stratioticos,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  125. 

Michael  VII.  Parapinaces,  emperor  o£ 
Constantinople,  vi.  129. 

MUan,  how  the  Imperbl  court  of  the 
Western  empire  came  to  be  transfeired 
from  Rome  to  that  dty,  1. 426. 

— —,  Famous  edict  of  Constantine  the 
Greatfn  favour  of  the  Christians,  pub- 
lished there,  ii.  391. 

— — ,  St.  Ambrose  elected  archbishop  of 
that  city,  iii.  412.  Tumults  occasioned 
by  his  refusing  a  church  for  the  Aiiaa 
worship  of  the  empress  Jostina  and 
her  son,  314. 

-^— ,  Revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  v.  174.  Is 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Burgun- 
dians,180. 

— >  Is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I. 
vi.  213. 

Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy 
dependent  on  a  due  proportkm  to  the 
number  of  the  people,  i.  116. 

Military  officers  of  the  Ronian  entire  at 
the  time  of  Constaatine  the  Great,  % 
review  of,  ii.  258. 

MiUenhim^  the  doctrine  of;  eiplainffi, 
U.82. 

Mingrelim.  SetColchot. 

Minaritfy  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  iv.  14.  tufte. 

Miracle*,  those  of  Christ  and  hisapostles» 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  heithen  phi- 
losophers and  historians,  il  136.  Ac- 
count of  those  wrought  by  the  body  of 
St.  Stefan,  iii.  475. 

Mu'aculous  powers  of  the  piinutife 
church,  an  inquiry  into,  ii.  87* 

Miiithew,  chief  minuter  and  father-in- 
law  of  the  third  Goidian*  his  chaiac- 
ter,  i.  213. 

Mitt^qgon  of  the  emperor  Jnl»n»  oa 
what  occasion  written,  iii.  180. 

Mtssariuvh  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adol« 
phus  king  of  the  Visigoths,  history  of^ 
IV.  140. 

Mloaniyah,  assumes  the  title  of  caliph* 
and  makes  war  against  Ali,  vL  300. 
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lib  cbBiveier  and  rei|;n,  301.  Lays 
«ege  to  Constantinople,  vi.  409. 

Madar,  prince  of  the  Amali,  seduced  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  turns  his  2urms 
against  hts  own  countrymen,  iii.  377. 

Mcgula,  prhnxtive,  their  method  of  treat- 
ing their  conquered  enemies,  iv.  244. 
Reign  and  conquests  of  Ztaigis,  vii.  451. 
Conquests  of  his  successors,  458.  See 
Tamerlane, 

Mogmtiaemnt  the  city  of,  sorpriaed  by 
the  Alemaani,  iii.  372. 

Mokaaktu  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty  with 
the  Saracen  Amrou,  ^n.  361, 

Jlbwirc^ defined.!. 67.  Hereditary, ridi- 
culous in  theory,  but  salutary  in  fact, 
l%f.  The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty 
and  of  avance  under,  ii.  275. 

Idontutic  iustitutions,  the  seeds  of,  sown 
by  die  primitive  Christians,  ii.  98. 
Origin,  progress,  and  consequence  of, 
iv.  371. 

Monty ^thx.  standard  and  computation  of, 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his 
successors,  ii.  280.  note. 

Monk4\a,ye  embellished  the  sufferings  of 
the  primitive  martyrs  by  fictions,  u. 

i6r. 

— ,  Character  of, by  Eunapius,  iii.  472. 
By  Rmilius,  xv.  23.  Origin  and  history 
of,  37L  Their  industry  in  making 
proselytes,  376.  Their  obedience,  378. 
Thehr  dress  and  habitations,  380.  Their 
diet,  381.  Their  manuel  labour,  383. 
Their  riches,  384.  Their  solitude,  385. 
Their  devotion  and  visions,  386.  Their 
di^nrion  into  the  classes  of  Ctenobitee 
and  JnachoreUf  S87. 

,  Suppression  of,  at  Constantinople, 
by  Constantine  V.  vi.  162. 

ManophyMtetk  of  the  East,  history  of  the 
fleet  of,  vi.  60. 

JdanaheUtt  controvert,  [account  o£,  vi. 
4*  • 

JUbntttquieth  his  description  of  the  mili- 
cavy  government  of  the  Roman  em- 
piie,  i.  215.  His  opinion  that  the  de- 
giees  of  freedom  in  a  state  are  mea-» 
sured  by  taxation,  controverted,  ii. 
275. 

JhSdMhut  quaestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent 
by  the  emperor  Constantius,  with  Do- 
miUan,  to  correct  the  administration 
of  Oallus  in  the  East,  ii.  343.  Is  put  to 
death  there,  343. 

Moor*  of  Barbanry,  their  n^eraUe  pover- 
ty,  V.  137  Their  «ivasbn  of  the  Ro- 
man  province  punished  by  Solomon 
tlieeiiinich|146r. 


JMorea  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  viii.  163. 

Mortmm^  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  by  the  Venetians,  vii. 
351. 

MoaeHaTrutf  an  Arabian  chief,  endea- 
vours to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  prophe- 
tical character,  vi.  311. 

Motes,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  not  inculcated  in  his  law,  ii. 
80.  His  sanguinary  laws  compared 
with  those  of  Mahomet,  vi.  271. 

Moskdm,  character  of  his  work  De  i?e- 
biu  Chrutiams  ante  CoMtantimnn,  vi.  2. 
note. 

Motltmah  the  Saracen  besieges  Constan- 
tmople,  vi.  414. 

Motastemy  the  last  caliph  of  the  Sara- 
cens, his  wars  with  the  Greek  empe- 
ror Theophilus,  vi.  451.  Is  killed  by 
the  Moguls,  vii.  461. 

Mourzoufie,  usurps  the  Greek  empire, 
and  destroyes  Isaac  Angelus,  and  his 
son  Alexius,  vH.  337.  Is  driven  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  339. 
His  death,  355. 

Motua,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested  with 
the  kingdom  of  Ajiatolia,  by  Tamer- 
lane, viii.  21.  His  reign,  32. 

Mozarabeg,  In  the  history  of  Spain,  ez- 
jplained,  vi.  404. 

Mwudpal  cities,  their  advantages,  i. 
41. 

Muratori,  his  literary  character,  viii.  258. 
note. 

Mursa,  battle  of,  between'  the  emperor 
Constantius,  and  the  usurper  Magnen- 
tius,  ii.  331. 

Muta,the  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain, 
vi.  392.  His  disgrace,  395.  His  death, 
397. 

Mustapha,  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet, 
his  story,  viii.  31. 

Maa,  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  and  those  of 
Mahomet,  vi.  282. 

Mygdaiitu,  river,  the  course  of,  stopped 
by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  at  the  sieM 
ofNisibis,ii.320. 

N 

Narbonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and 

relieved  by  count  Litorius,  iv.  272. 
Nacoragan,  the  Persian  general,  hisde- 

feat  by  the  Romans,  and  cruel  fate,  v. 

240. 
NaUetu,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor 

Claudius  and  the  Goths,  i.  325. 
Na/iiea  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisari- 
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vf,  V.  156.  Extent  of  the  dutch/  of> 
under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  v. 
403. 

Narte*,  his  embassy  from  Sapor  king  of 
Persia  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  ii. 
360. 

Narui  king  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the 
pretensbns  of  his  brother  Horinuz, 
and  expels  Tiridates  king  of  Annenia» 
i.  415.  Overthrows  Calerius,  416.  Is 
surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  418. 
Articles  of  peace  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  422. 

jVar<6ff»  the  Persian  general  of  the  empe- 
ror Maunce,  restores  Chosroes  II. 
king  of  Persia,  v.  433.  His  revolt 
agaitut  Phocas,  and  cruel  death,  453. 

j^artet,  the  eunuch,  his  military  promo- 
tion, and  dissension  with  Belisarius,  v. 
178.  His  character  and  expedition  to 
Italy,  371.  Battle  of  Tagina,  274. 
Takes  Rome,  276.  Reduces  and  kills 
Teias»the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  278. 
Defeats  the  Franks  and  Alemanni, 
282.  Governs  Italy  in  the  capacity  of 
exarch,  284.  His  disgrace  and  death, 
387. 

KauIobatit9f  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters 
into  the  Roman  service,  and  is  made 
consul,  i.  299. 

^Tm  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i. 

Nazaretie  chvtrch  at  Jerusalem,  account 
of,  ii.  65. 

Nazariut  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account 
of  miraculous  appearances  in  the  sky 
in  fi&vour  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ii. 
405. 

Nebridm^  prsetoriam  pracfect  in  Gaul,  is 
maimed  and  superseded,  by  his  indis- 
creet opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian, 
in.  92. 

yiegroe*  of  Africa,  evidences  of  there  ip- 
tellectual  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, iii.  293. 

2fectariui  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Con* 
stantinople,  iii.  406. 

NenniuSf  his  account  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  different  from 
that  of  GUdas,  Bcde,  and'Witikind, 
iv.  469.  note, 

Nefotf  Julhis,  is  made  emperor  of  the 
West  by  Leo  the  Great,  iv.  357. 

N^ian,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy, 
il333. 

2fero  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  in- 
cencUaries  of  Rome,  ii.  154. 

Herva,  emperor,  his  character,  and  pru-* 
dent  adoption  of  Trajan^  i  84. 


2fuUiriit9,  archbishop  of  Constantidoiitf^ 
his  character,  vL  16.  His  here^  con- 
cerning the  incamatkm,  17.  His  dis- 
pute with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  18.  la 
condemned,  and  degraded  from  his  • 
episcopal  dignity,  by  the  council  of 
£nhe8us,21.  Is  exiled,  25.  His  deadly 
26.  His  opinions  still  retained  in  Per- 
sia, 53.  Misswns  of  his  disciples  in  the 
East  Indies,  56. 

Never*,  John  count  of,  disastrous  £ste  of 
him  wnd  his  party  at  the  batde  of  Nl- 

^  copolis,  vi.  375. 

Ifice  becomes  the  capital  residence  of 
sultan  Soliman,  vii.  184.  Siege  of,  bjr 
the  first  crusaders,  228. 

Nicephonu  I.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
vi.  100.  His  wars  with  the  Saracoi^ 
443.  Hisdeadi,vu.71. 

Nicefihonu  II.  Phocas,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  118.  His  military  en- 
terprises, 464. 

Ificepkonu  III.  Botaniates,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  vi.  130.  Was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  snltan  SoUman»  yii. 
182. 

NicetoMf  senator  of  Constuitinople,  hia 
flight,  on  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the 
Latins,  vii.  343.  His  brief  history,  345. 
note.  His  account  of  the  statues  de- 
stroyed at  Constandnople,  ibid, 

Nlchclat,  patriarch  of  Constantmopley 
opposes  the .  fourth  marriage  of  the 
emperor    Leo   the    philosopher,   vi. 

NichoUu  V.  pope,  his  character,  viii.  88. 

How  interested  in  the  fall  of  Constaa- 

tinople,  132.    - 
Niccmedin,  the  court  of  Duxletian  heki 

there,  and  the  city  embellished  byliim« 

i.426.   The  church  of,  demolished  bgr 

Dk>cletian,  ii.  197.    His  palace  fired, 

200.  4k 

Nicopolit,  battle  of,  between  sultan  Baj»- 

zet,  and  Sigismond  king  of  Hungary, 

vii.  482. 
Kika,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople, 

v.5a 
Kineveh^  batde  of,  between  the  empe- 
ror Heradius  and  the    Penians,  ▼. 

473. 
Jfuibit,  the  city  of,  described,  and  its 

obstinate  defence  against  the  Persiaas, 

ii.319.    IsyiekledtoSaporbytrea^, 

iii.  223. 
Ifizanif  the  Persian  vizir,  his  illnstrioos 

character,    a^d   unhappy   fate,   vii. 

180. 
Ifoah,  his  ark  very  convtnient  for  lesolT- 
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inr  tiie  diffieoHies  of  Mosakrantiqua- 
ric8,i.343. 

IfobilUthmUt  a  title  invented  by  Con- 
gtantine  the  Great  to  distingaish  his 
nephew  Hanmbaliamu,  ii.  30O. 

Ifaricttm  deacribed,  i.  40. 

J^dmuau,  their  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Normandy  in  France,  vii.  108. 
Their  introduction  to  Italy,  109.  They 
serve  in  Sidly,  110.  lliey  conquer 
Apiilia»  111.  Their  character,  113. 
Their  treaty  with  the  pope,  116. 

JSavitiiau  are  exempted  by  Constantine 
.  the  Great,  m  a  particular  edict,  from 
the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  iii.  2.  < 
Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  Blacedonius 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  66. 

IfyoeU  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and 
their  character,  v.  333. 

J^oureddiny  sultan,  his  exalted  character, 
▼ii.  270. 

NtAiOy  conversion  of,  to  Christianity,  vi. 
7% 

Numeriaih  the  son  of  Cams,  succeed 
his  fathei'  in  the  empire,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Carinus,  i.  384. 

JfrnnidtOf  its  extent  at  different  aeras  of 
the  Roman  history,  i.  29. 


0(uU,  in  the  desafts  of  Lybia,  described, 
iv.  172.  TKtff.  Three  places  under  this 
name  pointed  out,  vi.  26.  note. 

Obedience,  passive,  tJoeory  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of,  ii.  393. 

ObelUks,  Egyptian,  the  purpose  of  thehr 
erection,  ii.  355. 

OUaihni  to  the  church,  origin  of,  ii. 
110. 

CblhaUmu,  human,  the  sources  of,  v. 

358.  La%s  of  the  Romans  respecting, 

359.  ^1—6 

€fdeiuahtUf  the  Pfllmyrene,  his  successful 
^position  to  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  i. 
3k)d.  Is  associated  in  the  empire  by 
Callienus,  313.  Character  and  fate  of 
his  Queen  Zenobia,  339. 

Oir'ji,  the  long  reign  of  his  family  in  Swe- 
den, i.  251.  note.  His  history,  271. 

Cdoacer  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy, 
iv^  361.  His  character  and  reign,  367. 
Resigns  all  the  Roman  conquests  be- 
yond the  Alps,  to  Euric  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  419.  Is  reduced  and  kiUed 
by  Tnieodoric'the  Ostrogoth,  v.  9. 

Okudf  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and 
Abu  Sophian  prince  of  Mecca,  vi. 
274. 


OHJfo,  princess  of  Russia,  her  baptismi 
vii.  96. 

Olive,  its  introduction  into  the  Wesiem 
world,  i.  60. 

Olybriut  is  raised  to  the  Western  empire 
by  count  Ricimer,  iv.  355. 

Ofympic  games  compared  with  the  tour- 
naments of  the  Goths,  viL  216. 

OfympitdonUf  his  account  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  city  of  Rome,  iv.  89. 
His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adol- 
phus  king  of  the  Visigoths,  with  the 
princess  Placidia,  138. 

Ofynpnuy  favourite  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius,  alarms  him  wi&  unfavouhvble 
suspicions  of  the  desigiu  of  Stilicho,  iv. 
7ti .  Causes  Stilicho  to  be  put  to  deaths 
75.  His  disgrace,  and  ignominious 
death,  115. 

Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  vi.  295. 
His  character,  313.  His  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem, 348. 

Ohtrmyahy  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to 
the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  vi. 
301.  Why  not  the  objects  of  publk: 
favour,  426.  Destruction  of,  428. 

Oracles,  Heathen,  are  silenced  by  Coiw 
stantine  the  Great,  iii.  72. 

Orchariy  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign, 
vii.  472.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Greek  eipperor  Cantacuzene,476. 

Ordination  ox  the  clergy  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  an  account  of,  ii.  422. 

Oreste*  is  sent  ambassador  from  AttUa 
king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  emperor  The- 
odouus  the  younger,  iv.  253.  His  his- 
toiy  and  promotion  under  the  West- 
em  emperors,  359.  His  son  Augustu- 
ius,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West, 
360. 

Orettee,  praetor  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by  a 
monkish  mob  in  Alexandria,  vi.  15. 

Origen  declares  the  number  of  primitive 
martyrs  to  be  very  inconskierable,  ii. 
160.  His  conference  with  the  empress 
Mammaea,  185.  His  memory  perse- 
cuted  by  the  emperor  Jostuuan  and 
his  clergy,  vi.  44. 

Orleant  besieged  by  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  and  relieved  by  iCtins  and  The- 
odor'ic,  iv.  280.  , 

Osiut,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influ- 
ence with  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.. 
408.  Prevails  on  Constantine  to  ratify 
the  Nicene  creed,  iii.  31.  Is  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  to  concur  in  deposing 
Athanasius,  52. 

Ogrhoene,  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced 
by  the  Romans,  i.  232. 
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Ouian^  his  poems,  whether  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  invasion  of  Caledonia 
by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  146.  Is 
said  to  have  disputed  with  a  Christian 
missionary,  ii.  130.  note. 

Osuoy  the  port  of,  descnbed»  iv.  117. 

Othmattf  caliph  -of  the  Saracens,  vi. 
296. 

Othmaiif  the  father  of  the  Ottomans,  his 
reign,  vii.  470. 

Otho  I.  king  of  Germany,  restores  and 
appropriates  the  Western  empire,  vi. 
302.  Claims  by  treaty  the  nomination 
of  the  pope  of  Rome,  206.  Defeats 
the  Turks,  vii.  81. 

Otho  II.  deposes  pope  John  XII.  and 
chastises  his  party  at  Rome,  vi.  210. 

Othof  bishop  of  Frisingen,  his  character 
as  an  historian,  viii.  190.  note. 

Ottonumt,  origin  and  history  of,  vii.  469. 
They  obtain  an  establislmient  in  Eu- 
rope, 477. 

Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  il  304. 

Oxyrinchus,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of 
that  city,  iv.  373. 


Ptcatuti  his  encomium  on  the  emperor 
Theodcslus  the  Great,  iii.  426. 

JPederatty^  how  punished  by  the  Scati- 
nian  law,  v.  370.  By  Jus  inian,  372. 

Pagan^  derivation  and  revolutions  of  the 
term,  iii.  75,  note. 

Pdgamtmt  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the 
divi.*)ions  among  the  Christians,  iii.  76. 
Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, 126. 

■  ,  General  review  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  and  jurisdiction 
of,  before  it  was  subverted  by  Christia- 
nitvj  iii  450.  Is  renounced  by  the  Ro- 
man senate,  455.  The  Pagan  sacrifices 
prohibited,  457.  The  temples  demo- 
lished, 4^9:  The  ruin  of,  deplored  by 
the  sophists,  472.     Pagan  ceremonies 

I  revived  in  Christian  churches,  479. 

Pa/(eo/iq^,Constanriite,  Greek  emperor, 
his  reign,  viii.  115.  Is  killed  in  the 
storm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
152. 

PaUologM,  John,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, vii .  43 1 .  Marries  the  daughter 
of  John  Canucuzene,  433.  Takes  up 
arms  against  Cantacuzene,  and  is  re- 
duced to  flight,  440.  His  restoration, 
441.  Discot-d*  between  him  and  his 
sons,  485.  His  trea'y  with  poj«;  Inno- 


cent VI.  viii.  4Sr.  His  visit  to  popcUr- 
ban  V.  at  Rome,  49. 

PaUologut^  John  II.  Greek  ensperor, 
his  zeal,  viii.  59.  His  voyage  to  Italy, 
63. 

Pal^olagiu,  Manuel,  associated  wicfi  his 
father  John,  in  the  Greek  enpire,  vu. 
486.  Tribute  exacted  fipom  him  by 
sultan  Bajazet,  487.  His  tieaties with 
Soliman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of 
Bajazfet  VI.  viii.  35.  His  visit  to  die 
courtsof  Europe,  50.  Private  motives 
of  his  European  negotiatkmsezplaiDed^ 
58.  His  death,  59. 

Pahtolcgu9i  Michael,  emperor  of  Nioe^ 
his  brief  replies  to  the  negotiations  of 
Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
l5le,  vii.  375.  His  family  and  charac- 
ter, 695.  His  elevation  to  the  throne, 
397.  His  return  to  Coiistantinople»401. 
Blinds  and  banishes  hisyoangasBodate 
John  Lascaris,  403.  He  is  excommn- 
nkated  by  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  403. 
Associates  his  son  Andioniciis  in  the 
empiie,  405.  His  4]nk>n  with  the  La- 
tin church,  406.  Instigates  the  revolt 
of  Sicily,  413. 

Palatinet  and  Borderers,  origin  and  na- 
ture of  these  distinctkms  in  the  Romaa 
troops,  ii.  260. 

Palermo  taken  by  Bdisarkis  by  atnta* 
gem^v.  152. 

Palettinct  a  character  of,  i.  28. 

Palladiufn  of  Rome,  described*  ui.  451. 
mte. 

Palladiutj  the  notary,  sent  by  Valentini- 
an  to  Africa,  to  inquire  into  the  go- 
vernment of  count  Romaausy  con- 
niyes  with  him  in  oppressing  the  pio- 
vince,  iii.  287. 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  emperor  AureKan*  i.  344. 

Panatiut  was  the  first  teacher  of  tbe 
Stok  philosophy  at  Rome,  v.  320. 
note. 

Pandecu  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  v. 
327. 

Panhypertebagtot,  import  of  that  title  in 
the  Greek  empire,  vii.  18. 

Pamonia,  described,  i.  25. 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected* 
i.  50.  note.  Is  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church,  iii.  461. 

Pantomimes,  Roman,  described,  iv^  104. 

PapcTt  where  and  when  the  manufac- 
ture of,  was  first  found  out,  v'l.  327. 

Papitiian,  the  celebrated  law}-er9  created 
pnctorian  praefect,  by  the  emperor  Sc- 
verus,  i.  140.  His  death,  151. 
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j^c^irhUf  Cuusy  teaacms  for  condoding 
that  be  could  not  be  the  author  of  the 
y^t  Papiriamnn,  v.  305.  note, 

.BapuU,  proportion  their  number  bore  to 
that  01  the  Protestants  in  England,  at 
the  beginning*  of  the  last  centuiy,  ii. 
298.  note, 

Aroi  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  iii. 
39^.  Is  treacherously  kUled  by  the 
Romans,  298. 

J^arahoiam  of  Alexandria,  account  of,vi. 
14.  mte, 

Aradiset  Mahomet's^  described,  vi. 
261. 

ArU,  description  of  that  city,  under  the 
government  of  Julian,  ii.  384.  Situa- 
tion of  his  palace,  iii.  83.  note, 

Arthia^  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  i.  229,  Its  constitution  of  go- 
vemnnent  similar  to  the  feudal  system 
of  Europe, /6«(/.  Recapitulation  of  the 
war  with  Rome,  230. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  his  troubletome  ponti- 
ficate, viii.  175. 

FOMtoral  manners,  much  better  adapted 
to  the  fieKeneSB  of  wyr.than  to  peace- 
ful innocence,  iii.  315. 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  by  the  Ro- 
man laws,  V.  336.  Successive  limita- 
tions of,  338. 

Patrat,  extraordinary  deliverance  of, 
from  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens, 
▼ii.  8. 

Paaicians,  the  order  of,  under  the  Rom- 
an republic,  and  under  the  emperors, 
compared,  u.  245.  Under  the  Greek 
empire,    their   rank   explained,    vi. 

Pitffici,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland,  deri- 
vation of  his  name,  iv.  364.  nou, 

jRoWa,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stiiicho 
there,  by  the  instigations  of  Olympius, 
iv.  74  la  taken  by  Alboin  kmg  ot  the 
Lombards,  who  fixes  his  residence 
there,  v.  390. 

/tei/  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antiech, 
his  character  and  history,  ii.  188. 

Pault  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his 
fttal  contest  with  his  competitor  Ma- 
cedonius,  iii.  64. 

PauUh  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious 
descent,  iv.  86.  Was  owner  of  the  city 
of  Nicopolis,  90.  Her  monastic  zeal, 
377. 

Pamliciane,  origin  atid  character  of,  vii. 
50.  Are  persecuted  by  ^e  Greek  em- 
perors, 55.  They  revolt,  56.  They  are 
reduced,  and  traubplanted  to  Thrace, 
59.  Their  present  statei  61. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximhiy 
softens  his  ferocity  by  gende  counseUj 
i.  193.  note. 
Pauiinut,  master  of  the  offices  to  THieo* 
dosius  the  Younger,  his  crime,  and 
execution,  iv.  202. 
PauliKtu,  b!6hop  of  Nola,  his  history^ 

133. 
PauUnuti   patriarch   of   Aquileia,   fl 
from  the  Lombards  with  his  treasu 
into  the  isUnd  of  Grado,  v.  390. 
Pegcuians,  the  party  of»  among  the  Ro« 

man  civilians,  explained,  v.  324. 
PMn,  the  city  of,  taken  by  -Zingia  the 

Mogul  emperor,  vii.  455. 
Pelagian  controversy  agitated  by  the  La- 
tin clergy,  iv'.  64.    And  in  Britain, 
163. 
Pelloy  the  church  of  the  Nazarenes  set- 
tled there  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, ii.  66. 
Ptloponngtut,  state  of,  under  the  Creek 

empire,  vii.  8.  Manufactures,  10. 
Ptnal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolitioii  and 

revival  of,  v.  366. 
Aukagon,  his  office  and  power  in  9ri- 

ta'm,  iv.  163. 
Pntitentiale,  of  the  Greek  axld  Latin 

churches,  history  of,  vii.  202. 
Pepint  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of    . 
Rome  against  the  Lombards,  vi.  174. 
Receives  the  title  of  king  by  papal 
sanction,  178.    Grants  the  exarchate 
to  the  pope,  180. 
Jhpin,  John,  count  of  Minorbino,  reduces 
the  tribune  Rienzi,  and  restores  aristo- 
cracy and  chuKh  government  atRome» 
viii.  232. 
Pepper,  its  high  estimation  and  price  al 

Rome,  iv.  112.  note. 
Perennie,  minister  of  the  emperor  Com* 
modus,  his  great  exaltatk>n  and  down* 
faU,  i.  99. 
Ptrieabor,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and 
burned  by  the  emperor   Julian,   iii 
194. 
Ptrotes,  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  ex* 
pedition  against  the  Nephthalites*  ▼• 

PerteeutionSf  ten,  of  the  primlthc  Chris- 
tians, a  review  of,  ii.  181. 

Perteutf  amount  of  the  treasures  taktn 
from  that  prince,  i.  178. 

Psrnot  the  monarchy  of,  restored  by 
Artaxerxes,  i.  220.  The  religkm  of 
the  Magi  reformed,  221.  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Persian  theol^,  222. 
Simplkity  of  their  worship,  2S4.  Ce« 
remonies  and  moral  ptecepts,  225. 
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Every  other  mode  o£  worship  prohibi- 
ted but  that  of  Zoroaster,  328  Extent 
and  population  of  the  country,  230. 
Its  military  power,  237.  Account  of 
the  audience  given  by  the  emperor 
Cams  to  the  ambassadors  of  Varanes, 
382.  The  throne  of,  disputed  by  the 
brothers  Narses  and  Honnuz,  415. 
Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persians, 
416.  Narses  overthrown  in  his  turn 
by  Galerius,  418.  Articles  of  peaces 
agreed  on  between  the  Persians  and 
,the  Romans,  422. 

JPirtiOy  war  between  Sapor  king  of,  and 
the  emperor  Constar.tius,  ii.  516.  Bat- 
tle of  Singara,  317.  Sapor  invades 
Mesopotamia,  362.  The  Persian  ter- 
ritories invaded  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
iii.  188.  Passage  of  the  Tigris,  202. 
Julian  harassed  in  his  retreat,  211. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor  and 
the  emjjeror  Jovian,  222.  Reduction 
of  Armenia,  and  death  of  Sapor,  294. 
296. 

.— ,  The  silk  trade,  how  carried  on 
from  China  through  Persia,  for  the 
supply  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  67. 
Death  of  Perozcs.  in  an  expedition 
against  the  white  Huns,  98.  Review 
of  the  reigns  of  Cabades,  and  his  son 
Chosroes,  213.  Anarchy  of,  after  the 
death  of  Chosroes  II.  47B.  Ecclesias- 
tical history  of,  vi.  54. 

— ,  Invasion  of,  by  the  caliph  Abube- 
ker,  vi.  316  Battle  of  Cadesia,  317. 
Sack  of  Ctesiphon,  319.  Conquest  of, 
by  tlie  Saracens,  322.  The  Magian 
religion  sapplanted  by  Mahometism, 
402.  The  jfJower  of  the  Arabs  crush- 
ed by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowkles, 
462.  Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks,  vii. 
164. 

— ,  Conquest  of,  by  the  Moguls,  vii. 
460.  By  Tamerlane,  viii  5. 

J^prtinax,  his  character,  and  exaltation 
to  the  I»iip«rial  throne,  i.  109.  His 
funeral  and  apotheosis,  130. 

I^ennntt  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  as- 
sumes the  Imperial  dignity  on  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  i.  124. 

Pttaniu9j  character  of  his  Dogmata  Theo' 
IqgicayVi.  2.  note. 

J^ter,  brotiicr  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
Maurice,  his  injurious  treatment  of 
the  citizens  of  Azimuntium,  and  flight 
from  thence,  v.  441. 

Prtfr  I.  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  to- 
ward his  son,  constrasted  with  that  of 

>Constantine  the  Grea;t,  ii.  297. 


Feter  of  Arragon,  assumes  the  kmgdoA 

of  Sicily,  vii.  414. 
JPcter,  Bartholemy,  his  miraculous  disco- 
very of  the  Holy  Lano«,  vii.  238.    Hi» 
strange  death,  240. 

JPtter  of  Courten^y,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, vii.  365. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  his  character  and 
scheme  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from 
(he  infidels,  vii.  192.  Leads  the  first 
cnisadcTs^207.  Failure  of  hiszeal,  238. 

Fetra,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Petuans, 
V.  236.  Is  besieged  by  Ae  Romaua, 
237.  Is  demolished,  238. 

Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  cha- 
racter, viii.  79.  And  history,  212- 
His  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Rome,  273. 

^effei,  character  of  his  history  of  Ger- 
many, vi.  217.  «*f. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  cofhpared  with  the 
Roman  legbn,  i.  15. 

Pharamond,  the  actions,  and  foundation 
of  the  French  monarchy  by  him,  of 
doubtful  authority,  iv.  157. 

Phara*  commands  the  Heruli,  fai  the 
African  war,  under  ^lisarius,  v.  119. 
Pursues  Gelimer,  136.  His  letter  to 
Gelimer,  137. 

Pharisee*,  accoUnt  of  that  sect  among 
the  Jews,  ii.  80. 

Phatit,  river,  its  course  described,  v.  228. 

PAea«(mf,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that 
bird,  V.  229. 

Philelphut,  Francis,  his  character  of  the 
Greek  language  of  Constantinople, 
viii.  75. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  his  limited  dignity 
and  power,  vii.  196. 

Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  engages  in 
the  third  crusade,  vii.  282. 

Philip,  praetorian  pracfect  under  the  third 
Gordian,  raised  to  the  empire  on  his 
death,  i.  214.  Was  a  favourer  of  the 
Christians,  ii.  186. 

Philip,  praetorian  pracfect  of  Constantino- 
ple, conveys  the  bishop  Paul  into  ban- 
ishment clandestinely,  iii. 64. 

Philippictu,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
vi.  92. 

Philippopdis  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Goths,  i.  277. 

Phih,  a  character  of  his  works,  iii.  9. 

Philoiophy,  Grecian,  review  of  thevarioua 
sects  of,  i.  34. 

Phinetu,  the  situation  of  bis  palace,  ii. 
222. 

Phocaa  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who  trade 
in  allum,  viii.  34. 
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PhocMj  a  centunon,  is  chosen  emperor 
by  the  disaffected  troops  of  the  Eastern 
empire*  v.  444.  Murders  the  emperor 
Maurice,  and  his  children,  447.  His 
character,  448.  His  fall,  and  death, 
450. 

Fhanicia  described,  i.  28. 

Fkotius,  the  son  of  Antonina,  distin- 
guishes hiniself  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 
V.  187.  la  exiled,  189.  Betrays  his 
motlier's  vices  to  Belisarius,  190. 
Turns  monk,  192. 

JPhotius,  the  patrician,  kills  himself  to  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  Justinian,  vi. 
42. 

JPhotius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  cha- 
racter of  his  Library,  vii.  44.  His  quar- 
rel with  the  pope  of  Home,  303. 

Fhranza^  Geoi^,  the  Greek  historian, 
some  account  of,  viii.  58.  note.  His 
embassies,  1 16.  His  fate  on  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
154. 

Rcartfyj  derivation  of  the  name  of  that 
province,  vii.  192.  note. 

Fiuttej  Pontius,  his  te*stin)ony  in  favour  of 
Jesus  Christ,  much  improved  by  the 
primitive  fathers,  ii.  182. 

Piipaf*  fables,'  history  and  character  of, 
V.219. 

Phma  marina,  a  kind  of  ulk  manufac- 
tured from  the  threads  spun  by  this 
fish,  by  the  Romans,  v.  66. 

Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  Marcomaiini,  es- 
poused by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  i. 

PifOi  Calphumius,  one  of  the  competitors 
agaunst  Gallienus,  his  illustrious  family 
and  character,  i.  311. 

J^1yu9,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
i.294. 

jPfacidiOf  daughter  of  ^  Theodosius  the 
Great,  her  history  and  marriage  with 
Adolphus  king  of  the  Goths,  iv.  138. 
Is  injuriously  treated  by  the  usurper 
Singeric,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, 154.  Her  marriage  with  Con- 
8tantius,and  retreat  to  Constantinople, 
208.  Her  administrtltion  in  the  West, 
as  guardian  of  her  son  the  emperor 
Valentinian  IH.  212.  History  of  her 
daughter  Honoria,  277.  Her  death 
and  burial,  301.  note. 

J'laguey  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease, 
V.  298.  Great  extent,  and  Long  dura- 
tion of  that  in  the  reig^  of  Justinian, 
SCO. 

JPIato,  his  the  oiogical  sys  em,  iii.  7.  Is 
.jeceivcdby  the  Alexaidrian  Jews,  8. 


And  expounded  by  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, 9.  The  theological  system  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  126. 

Platonic  philosophy  introduced  into  Italy, 
vui.  87. 

PlcUonittt,  new,  an  account  of,  i.  445. 
Unite  with  the  heathen  priests  to  op- 
pose the  Christians,  ii.  194. 

Plautianut,  praetorian  prsfect  under  the 
emperor  Severus,  his  histor)*^,  i.  140. 

Plebeians  of  Home,  state  and  character 
of,iv.  100. 

Plin)f  the  Younger,  examination  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  Christians,  ii. 
163. 

Poet  laureat,  a  ridiculous  appointment, 
viii.  213.  note. 

Poggiuty  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  an- 
cient Rome,  viii.  259. 

Poitiers,  batde  of,  between  Qovis  king  of 
the  Franks,  and  Alaric  king  of  the 
Goths,  iv.  438. 

Pallentia,  battle  of,  between  Stilicho  the 
Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  Gotli, 
iv.44. 

Polytheism  of  the  Romans,  its  origin  and 
effects,  i.  32.  How  accounted  for  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  7o.  Scep- 
ticism of  the  people  at  the  time  of  tlte 
publication  ot  Christianity,  1 19 .  Tlie 
Christians,  why  more  odious  to  the 
Pagans  than  the  Jews,  142. 

— ,  The  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the 
divisions  among  Christians,  iii.  75. 
Theological  system  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  126. 

,  Review  of  the  Pagan  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  iii.  450.  Revival 
of,  by  the  Christian  monks,  477. 

Potnpeianus,  prvfect  of  Rome,  proposes 
to  drive  Alaric  from  the  walls  by  ^Us,  ^ 
iv.  110. 

Pjmpeianus,  Puricius,  general  under 
Maxentius  defeated,  and  killed  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  30. 

Pompey,  his  discretional  exercise  of 
power  during  his  command  in  the 
East,  i.  70.  Increalfee  of  the  tributes  of 
Asia  by  his  conquests,  178. 

Pontiffs^  Pagan,  theur  jurisdiction,  iii. 
450. 

Pontifex  Maxvmus,  in  Pagan  Rome,  by 
whom  that  office  was  exercised,  ii. 
417.     • 

Pdpes  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  their 
power,  vi.  163.  Revolt  of,  from  the 
Greek  emperors,  167.  Origin  of  their 
temporal  dominion,  179.  Publication 
of  the  Decretals,  and  of  the  fictitioiis 
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donation  of  Constantine  the  Grea,t^ 
182.  Authority  of  the  German  erape- 
roTB  in  th^  election,  205.  Violent  dis- 
tractions in  their  election,  207. 

fopu.  Foundation  of  their  authority  at 
Rome,  viii.  170.  Their  modevOf  elec- 
tion settled^  196.  Schism  ia  the  pa|)a- 
cy,  241.  They  acquire  the  fEbsolute 
dominion  of  Rome,  254.  The  ccclcsi- 
astical  government,  256. 

BotdatMnoi  Rome,  a  computation  of» 
IV.  105. 

Porcaro^  5'fr/AeH,his  conapiracy  at  Rome, 
via.  251. 

IbttkumuM,  the  Roman  general  under  the 
emporor  Gallienus,  defends  Gaul  a* 
ninst  the  incursions  Qf  the  Franks,  i. 
288.  Is  killed  by  his  mutinous  troops, 
ii.31. 

ibtcer,  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how 
checked,  vii.  28. 

J^afeet  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber,  mider 
Constantine  the  Great,  his  office,  ii. 
266. 

Prdtfecu  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
under  the  emperors,  the  nature  of 
their  offices,  ii.  250.  The  office  reviv- 
ed at  Rome,  viii.  185. 

/VtfteartdtM,  praefect  of  Rome  under  Va- 
lentinian,  nis  character,  iii  268. 

Frsttorian  bands,  in  the  Roman  army,  an 
account  of,  i  117.  They  sell  the  em- 
pire of  Rome  by  public  auction,  119. 
Are  disgraced  by  the  emperor  Seve- 
ru0,  129.  A  new  establishment  of 
them,  139.  Authority  of  the  praetorian 
praefect,  ibid.  Are  reduced,  their  pri- 
vileges abolished,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied, by  the  Jovians  and  Herculean s, 
428.  Their  desperate  courage  under 
Maxenrius,  ii.  33.  Are  totally  sup- 
by   Constantine    the  Great, 


Pratcrian  prefect,  revolutions  of  this  of- 
fice under  the  emperors,  ii.  247.  Their 
functions  when  it  became  a  civil  o^.ce, 
249. 

Pr^etort  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tenden- 
cy  of  their  edicts  explained,  v.  311. 

Prtachingy  a  form  of  devotion  unknoMs^n 
in  the  temples  of  Paganism,  ii.  431. 
Use  and  abuse  of,  432. 

Pte<feidnii.ion,  influence  of  tl^  doctrine 
of,  on  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  vi. 
271. 

Prethyteriy  among  the  primitive  Chris*- 
tiaViS.  the  ofllce  expUined,  ii.  103. 

Prtster  ^Johu  origin  of  the  romantic 
fttoii^s  concerning,  vL  57n 


PrietUf  no  distinct  order  of  men  among 
the  ancient  Pa^ns,  ii.  118. 417. 

Priestly t  Dr.  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his 
opinkms, pointed  out,  vii.  67.  note. 

Primogeniture^  the  prerogative  of,  mi- 
known  to  the  Roman  law,  v.  353. 

Prince  of  the  waters,  in  Persia,  his  office, 
V.217.  note, 

Pritciiliany  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  is, 
with  his  followers,  put  to  death  for  he- 
resy, iii.  409. 

Pri^ctu,  the  historian,  his  conversation 
with  a  captive  Greek,  in  the  camp  of 
Attila,  iv.  247.  His  chancter,  253. 
note. 

Bitcut^  the  Greek  general,  his  successes 

r'nst  the  Avars,  v.  442. 
,  wklow  of  the  praefect  Petronms, 
her  flight  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric,  iv.  130. 

Probu9  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  in 
opposition  to  Florianus,  i.  365.  His 
character  and  history,  366. 

ProhttSt  praetorian  pradEect  of  Illyricam, 
preserves  Sim^ium  from  the  Quadi, 
ui.  307. 

/Vo6v(,  SicoriuSf  his  embassy  from  the 
emperor  Diocletian  to  Narses  king  of 
Persia,  i.  421. 

Ptocida,  yohn  of,  instigates  the  revolt  of 
Sicily  from  John  of  Anjou,  vii.  414. 

Procius,  story  oi  his  extrao/dinarybnxen 
mirror,  V.  82. 

Procliu^  the  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Athens,  his  superstition,  v.  107. 

Proconsuit  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa, 
their  office,  ii.  252. 

Procopia^  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Michael  1.  her  martial  inclinatiofiSy 
vi.  100. 

Proeo/iiu9,  his  history  and  revolt  against 
Vatjens  emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  245. 
Is  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  250.  Hif 

*  account  of  the  testament  of  the  empe- 
ror Arcadius,  iv.  193«  His  account  of 
Britain,  482.  Character  of  his  histo- 
ries, v.  44.  Accepts  the  office  of  secxe- 
tary  under  Belisarius,  117.  His  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  archers,  119.  His 
account  of  the  desolation  of  the  Afri- 
can province  by  war,  2512. 

P/oeuiiant,  origm  of  the  sect  of,  in  the 
Ronian  civil  law,  v.  322. 

Proculuti  his  extratoidinary  character,  and 
his  rebellion  against  Probus  in  Gaul,  I 
377. 

Prodigies  in  ancient  histoiy,  a  philosophi- 
cal resolution  of,  ii.  405. 

Pnymitetf  under  what  qircuiDstanpes  the 
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Eotnan  law  enforced  the  fulfilment  of, 
V.359. 

P^amotw,  master  geneiml  of  the  infantry 
under  Theodosxns,  is  ruined  by  the  en- 
mity of  Rttfinus,  iv.  3. 

JVa^ertjt  personal,  the  origin  of,  ▼.  350. 
How  ascertained  by  the  Roman  Jaws, 
ihid.  Testamentary  dispositions  of, 
bow  introduced,  355. 

Prophetti  their  office  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  ii.  102. 

yropmmit  described,  ii.  334. 

PraterhUy  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his 
martial  episcopacy,  and  violent  death, 
vi.34. 

Frdettcmu,  their  resistance  of  oppression, 
not  consistient  with  the  practice  of  the , 
prhnxthre  Christians,  ii.  394.  Propor- 
tion of  their  number,  to  that  of  the 
Catholics,  in  France,  at  the  beginning 

•  oftheiast  century,  398.  nofe.  Estimate 
of  their  reformation  of  Popery,  vii. 
63. 

iVMoBcAoffot,  import  of  that  title  in  the 
Greek  empire,  vii.  18. 

iVtfwrAf,  the  booic  of,  why  not  likely  to 
be  the  production  of  king  Solomon,  v. 
140.no«e. 

Pramneti  of  the  Roman  empire  describ- 
ed, i.  23.  Distinction  between  Latin 
and  Greek  provinces,  43.  Account  of 
the  tributesreceived  from,  178.  Their 
number  and  government  after  the  seat 
of  empire  was  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, u.  353. 

PruMt  conquest  of,  by  Ae  Ottomans, 
▼ii.  472. 

Pnuiia,  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i. 
273. 

PuUhtriot  sister  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
ahtt  the  Younger,  her  character  and 
administration,  iv.  196.  Her  lessons  to 
her  brother,  198.  Her  contests  with 
tbeempressEudocia,303.  Is  proclaim- 
ed empress  of  the  East,  on  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  364.  Her  death  and 
canonization,  337. 

Purple,  the  ropl  colour  of,  among  the 
ancients,  far  surpassed  by  the  modem 
discovery  of  cochineal,  v.  65.  note. 

jygmiet  of  Africa,  ancient  Sabulous  ac- 
count of,  iii.  393. 


SS^uadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,ik>356.  Revenge 
the  treacherous  murder  of  their  Jqng: 
Gabinitts^  iii.  305. 


^uaetor,  historical  review  of  this  office* 

ii.  368. 
^uegtioriy  criminal,  how  exercised  under 

the  Roman  emi>eroTS,  it  373. 
^intilian  brothers,  Maximus  and  Coa« 

dianns,  their  history,  i.  99. 
ffuifiHliiu,  brother  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, his  ineffectual  effort  to  succeed 

him,  i.  327.  m*e. 
^intut  Curtiiut  an  attempt  to  decide  the 

age  in  which  he  wrote,  i.  313.  mie. 
^iritet,  the  effect  of  that  when  opposed 

to  ioUiers,  i.  175.  note. 


R. 


Radagaiiu9t  king  of  the  Goths,  hi^  for- 
midable invasion  of  Italy,  iv.  56.  His 
savage  character,  58.  Is  reduced  by 
Stilicho,  and  out  to  death,  59. 

EacUger,  king  of  the  Vami,  compelled  to 
fuliil  his  matrimonial  obligations  by  a 
British  heroine,  iv.483. 

jRamadan,  the  month  of,  how  obaerfed 
by  the  Turks,  vi.  358. 

Hondo ,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  his 
unprovoked  attack  of  Moguntiacum, 
iii.  372. 

Jfavenna,  the  ancient  city  of,  described^ 
iv.  51.  The  emperor  Honorius  fixes 
his  readence  there,  52  Invasion  of, 
by  a  Groek  fieet,  vi.  169.  Is  taken  by 
the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the 
Venetians,  173.  Final  eon^nesl  of,  by 
the  Lombards,  174.  The  exarchate 
of,  bestowed  by  Pepin  on  the  pope, 
180. 

Haymond  of  Thoulouse,  the  cftisader,  his 
character,  vii.  213.  His  route  to  Con- 
stantinople, 219.  His  bold  behaviour 
there,  224. 

Hajnnondy  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays  Je- 
.  rusalem  uitD  the  hands  of  Saladin,  vn. 
278. 

Jiqjmai,  Abb^,  mistaken  in  asserting  that 
Constantme  the  Great  suppressed  Pa- 
gan worship,  iii.  71. 

HebeU,  who  the  most  inveterate  of,  vii. 
56. 

Recaredf  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain, 
converts  his  Gothic  subjects,  iv.  413. 

Refonnatien  from  popery,  the  amount 
of,  estimated,  vii.  63.  A  secret  refor- 
mation still  working  in  the  reformed 
churches,  66. 

Rein  deer,  this  animal  driven  northward 
by  the  improvement  of  climate  from 
cultivation,  i.  341. 

Relics,  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  tho 
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monks,  iii.  473.  A  valuable  cargo  of, 
imported  from  Constantmopleby  Lou- 
It  IX.  of  France,  vii.  373. 

HemighUf  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts 
Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  iv.  426. 

Jle/ientanee,  its  high  esteem,  and  exten- 
nve  operation,  among  the  pnmitive 
Christians,  ii.  92. 

jRentrreetion,  general,  the  Mahometan 
doctrine  of,  vi.  259* 

JRetiaritu,  the  mode  of  his  coicbat  with 
tke  secutor,  m  the  Roman  amphithea- 
tre, i.  107. 

Xeoetmes  of  the  primitive  church,  how 
distributed,  ii.  113.  426.  Of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  when  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  review  of ,  2 75. 

J^heteum f  city  of,  its  situation,  ii.  225. 

ieA«eiia  described,  i.  25. 

Mhaztnest  tht  Persian  general,  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  emperor  Heraciiiis, 
V.474. 

Ith^toriCy  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  po- 
pular state,  V.  104. 

Mhine^  the  banks  o£,  fortified  by  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  iii.  273. 

Mhodeti  account  of  the  colossus  of,  vi. 
357.    The  knights  of,  vii.  474. 

Michard  1.  of  England,  engages  in  the 
third  crusade,  vii' 284  £e.<ttows  the 
island  of  Cyiirus  on  the  hou&e  of  Lu- 
signan,  310.  His  repK  to  the  exhor- 
tatk>ns  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  313. 

Richard^  monk  of  Cirencester,  his  literary 
character,  iv.  161.  note. 

Micimer,  count,  his  history,  iv.  320.  Per- 
mits Majorian  to  assume  the  Imperial 
dignity  in  the  Western  empire,  323. 
Enjoys  supretne  power  under  cover  of 
.the  name  of  the  emperor  Libius  Seve- 
ras,  333.  Marries  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Anthemius,  340.  Sacks 
Home,  and  kills  Anthemius,  o56.  His 
death,  357. 

JHenzi,  Nkholas  di,  his  birth,  character, 
and  history,  viii.  216. 

Itoadt,  Rontan,  the  construction  and 
great  extent  of,  i.  57. 

Robert  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vii.  366. 

Robert,  coum  of  Flanders,  his  character 
and  engagement  in  the  lirst  crusade, 
vii.  212. 

Robertf  duke  of  Normandy,  his  character 
and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 
vii.  212.  Recalled  by  the  censures  of 
the  church,  237. 

Roderic,  the  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his 


defeat  and  death  by  Tank  the  Anb, 
vi.  388. 

RodugunCy  probable  origin  of  her  charac- 
ter, in  Rowe*$  Royal  Convert,  iv.  484. 
note. 

Roger,  count  of  Skily,  his  exploits,  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  vii.  123. 

Roger,  son  of  the  former,  the  first  khig 
of  Sicily,  vii.  142.  His  mili:ar}^ 
achievements  in  Africa  and  Greece, 
144. 

Roger  de  Flor,  engages  as  an  atixiliarr  in 
the  servk»  of  the  Greek  emperor  An- 
dronicus,  vii.  416.  His  assassination, 
418. 

Romtoau  I.  Lecapenus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  115. 

Romanut  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
vi.  117. 

Rotnamu  III.  Argyrus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  122.  • 

Romamt4  IV.  Diogenes,  empsrorof  Con- 
stantinople, vi.  128.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkbh  sultan 
Alp  Arslan,  vii.  172.  His  treatment, 
deliverance,  and  death,  174. 

Romamuf  count,  governor  of  Africa.,  hit 
corrupt  administration,  iii.  286. 

Romamut  governor  of  Bosra,  betrays  k 
to  the  Saracens,  vi.  330. 

Rome,  the  three  periods  of  its  decline 
pointed  out,  i.  rr^au^  Its  prosperous 
circumstances  in  the  second  centiiry, 

'  1 .  The  principal  conquests  of,  atchiev- 
cd  under  the  republic,  2.  Conquests 
under  the  emperors,  3.  Military  es- 
tablij^hmcnt  of  the  emperors.  10.  Na- 
val force  of  the  empire,  20.  View  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  22.  Its 
general  extent,  31.  The  union  and  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  the  empire,  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  accounted  for, 
3  J.  Treatment  of  the  provinces,  40. 
Benefits  included  in  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  41.  Distinctk>n  between  ilic 
Latin  and  Greek  provinces,  42.  Pre- 
valence of  the  Greek,  as  a  scientific 
language,  45.  Numbers  and  condition 
of  the  Roman  slaves,  ibid,  Populous- 
ness  of  the  empire,  48.  Unity  and 
power  of  the  government,  ib.  Monu- 
ments of  Roman  architecture,  49.  The 
Roman  magnificence  chiefly  displayed 
in  public  buildings,  S^.  Princ4)sd  cities 
in  the  empire,  54.  Publk:  roads,  57. 
Great  improvements  of  agriculture  in 
the  weircrn  couotries  of  the  empire, 
59.    Arts  of  luxury,  61.     Commerce 
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t^th  the  East,  62.  Contemporary  re- 
presentation of  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
empire,  64.     Dedine  of  courage  and 
genius,  65.    Review  of  public  sfiairs 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  67.    The 
Imperial  power  and  dignity  confirnned 
to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  69.    The 
various  characters  and  powers  vested 
in  the  emperor,  73.   General  idea  of 
the  Imperial  system,  17.  Abortive  at- 
tempt of  the  senate  to  resume  its  rights 
after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  81.  The 
emperors  associate  their  intended  suc- 
cessors, to  Ipower,  83.   The  roost  hap- 
py period  in  the  Roman  history  point- 
ed out,  89.  Their  peculiar  misery  under 
their  tyrants,  90.  Tlie  empire  publicly 
soldjby  aucdon  by  the  prztorian  guards, 
'  119.    Civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  how 
generally  decided,  133.     When  the 
army  first  received  regular  pay,  177. 
How  the  citizens  were  relieved  from 
taxation,  178.  General  estimate  of  the 
Ronuin  revenue  from  the  provinces^ 
180.    Miseries  flowing  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  being  elective, 
188.    A  summary  review  of  the  Ro- 
man history,  217.    Recapitulation  of 
the  war  with  Parthia,  230.  Invasion 
of  the  provinces  by  the  Goths,  276.^ 
The  office  of  censor  revived  by  the' 
emperor  Decius,  278.  Peace  purchased 
of  the  Goths,  282.    The  emperor  Va- 
lerian taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  303.  The  popular  conceit  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  invest!- 
gated,   309.     Famine  and  pestilence 
throughout  the  empire,  316.  The  city 
fortified  against  the   inroads  of  the 
Alemanni,  336.    Remarks  on  the  al- 
leged sedition  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint  under  Aureliaii,  362.  Observa- 
taons  on  the  peaceful  interregnum  after 
the  death  oi  Aurelian,  357.    Colonies 
of  Barbarians  introduced  into  the  pro- 
vinces by  Probus,  374.    Exhibition  of 
the  public  games  by    Carinus,  386. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Romans,  422.    The  las:  tri- 
umph celebrated  at  Rome,  424.  How 
the  Imperial  courts  came  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Milan  and  Nicomedia,  426. 
The  prsctorian  bands  superseded  by  the 
Jovian  and  Herculean  guards,  428. 
The  power  of  the  senate  annihilated, 
429.     Four  divisions  of  the  empire 
under   four   conjunct  princes,    432. 
Their    expensive  establishments  call 
for    more   burdensqine    taxes,   433. 


Dicdesian  and  Maximian  abdicate  the 
empire,  435.  Six  emperors  existing  at 
one  time,  ii.  17.  The  senate  and  peo- 
ple apply  to  Constantine  to'  deliver 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxenttus» 
25.  Constantine  enters  the  city  victo- 
rious, 34.  Laws  of  Constantine,  46. 
Constaiitine  remains  sole  emperor,  56. 
History  of  the  progress  and  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  5^1,  Pretennont 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whence  de- 
duced, 108.  State  of  the  church  at 
Rome  At  the  time  of  the  persecution  by 
Nero,  126.  Narrative  of  the  fire  of 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  153  The 
Christians  persecuted  as  the  incendia- 
ries, 154.  The  raenK>rable  edicts  of 
Diocletian  and  his  associates  against 
the  Christians,  198. 

Romcy  account  of  the  building  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  rival  ci^  of  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  221.  New  forms  of  ad- 
ministration  established  there,  239. 
Division  of  the  empire  among  the  sons 
of  Constantine^  312.  Establishment: 
of  Christjaiuty  as  the  national  religion, 
417.  Tumults  excited  by  the  rival  bi- 
shops, Liberius  and  Faelix,  iii.  61.  Pa- 
ganism restored  by  Julian,  135.  And 
Christianity  by  Jovian,  234.  The  em- 
pire divided  into  the  Eatt  and  Wut^ 
by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ^. 
Civil  institutions  of  Valentinian,  356. 
The  crafty  avarice  of  the  dergy  re- 
strained by  Valentinian,  265.  Bloody 
contest  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  for 
the  bishopric  of  Rome,  267.  Great 
earthquake,  312. 

jRome,  the  emperor  Theodonus  vints  the 
city,  iii.  424.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  corruption  of  morals  in  his  reign, 
447.  Review  of  the  Pagan  establish- 
ment, 450.  The  Pagan  religion  re- 
nounced by  the  senate,  455.  Sacrifi- 
ces  prohibited,  457.  The  Pagan  reli- 
gion prohibited,  466.  Triumph  of 
Honorius  and  Stilicho,  over  Alaricthe 
Goth,  iv.  48.  Alaric  encamps  under 
the  walls  of  the  city ,63.  Retrospect  of 
the  state  of  the  ci^  when  besieged  l^- 
Hannibal,  84.  Wealth  of  the  nobles, 
and  magnificence  of  the  city,  89.  Cha-* 
racter  of  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellmus,  92.  State  and  character 
of  the  common  people,  100.  Public 
distributions  of  bread,  &c.  102.  Public 
baths,  103.  Games  aiui  spectacles, 
104.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  popu- 
lation o{  the  city.  105.    The  citiauis: 
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Bofier  by  fmmifie,  109.  Plague,  110. 
The  retreat  of  Alaric  purchaied  by  a 
lansom.  111.  Is  again  besieged  by 
Alaric,  lir.  The  senate  unites  with 
him  in  electing  Attains  emperor,  119< 
The  city  eeiz^  by  Alaric,  and  plun- 
dered«  122.  •  Comparison  between 
this  event,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  «mperor  Charles  V.  131.     Alaric 

'  miiu  Rome,  and  ravages  Italy,  133. 
Laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Rome, 
and  Italy,  141.  Triumph  of  Honorius 
lor  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia, 
155.  Is  preseiyed  from  the  hands  of 
Attila  by  a  ransom,  396.  Indications 
of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  at  the  death 
of  Valentintan  III.  304.  Sack  of  the 
city  by  Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals, 
310.  The  public  buildings  of,  protect- 
ed from  depredation  by  the  Laws  of 
Majorian^  336.  Is  sackcxi  again  by  the 
patrician  RiciiiHrr,  356.  Augustulus, 
the  last  emperor  of  the  West»  360. 
The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  re- 
marked, 366.  History  of  monastk:  in- 
stitutions in,  374.  General  observations 
on  the  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
ph-e,  485. 

Home... .Italy  Conquered  by  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth,  v-  9.  Prosperity  of  the  ^ 
city  under  his  government,  31.  At-  * 
coiuit  of  the  four  faaions  in  the  circus, 
54.  Firrt  introduction  of  silk  among 
the  Romans,  65.  The  office  of  consul 
suppressed  by  Justinian,  109.  The  city 
receives  Belisariiis,  161.  Siege  of,  by 
the  Goths,  ihid.  Distressful  siege  of, 
by  Totila  the  Goth,  259.  Is  taken, 
361.  Is  recovered  by  Belisarius,  264. 
Is  agam  taken  by  Totila,  368.  Is  taken 
by  the  eunuch  Nar8es,376.  Extinc- 
tfaictkm  of  the  senate,  378.  The  city 
degraded  to  the  second  rank  under 
the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  385.  A  re- 
iriew  of  the  Roman  laws,  303.  Extent 
of  the  duchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  403.  Miserable  state  of  the 
city,  411.  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  416. 

Jiame,  the  government  of  the  city  new 
modelled  under  the  popes,  after  their 
revolt  from  the  Greek  emperors,  vi. 
170.  Is  attacked  by  the  Lombards, 
and  delivered  by  kmg  Pepin,  174.  The 
office  and  rank  of  exarchs  and  patri- 
cians explained,  178.  Roceptk>n  of 
Charkmagne  by  pope  Adrian  I.  179. 
Origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes,  180.   Mode  of  electing  a  pope. 


305.  Is  menaced  by  the  Sarateof,  447. 
Prosperous  pontificate  of  Leo  IV. 449. 
Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Henry  111.  vii.  137.  Great  part  of  the 
city  burnt  by  Robert  Giuscard,  in  the 
cause  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  139. 

i— ',  The  history  o^  resumed,  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
viii.  168.  French  and  German  empe- 
rors of,  169.  Authority  of  the  po{)es, 
170.  Restoration  of  the  republican  form 
of  government,  183.  Omceof  senator, 
187.  Wars  against  the  neighbouring 
cities,  194.  Institution  of  the  Jubilee. 
203.  Revolution  in  the  city,  by  the  trP 
bune  Rienai,  317.  X^alamities  flowing 
from  the  schism  of  die  papacy,  2^. 

^  Statutes  and  government  of  the  city, 
349.  Porcanrs  con^iracy,  351.  The 
ecclesiastical  governncteiu  c^,  256.  Re^ 
flections  of  Poggius  on  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  359.  Four  principal  causes  of  its 
ruin  specified,  363.  The  Coliseum  of 
Titus,  374.  Restoration  and  omaoienta 
of  the  city,  281. 

^omiida,  the  betrayer  of  FriuU  to  the 
Avars,  her  cruel  treatment  by  them, 
V.  4i9. 

JSoaamoud^  daughter  of  Cnnimund  king 
of  the  Gepkltc,  her  marriage  with  Al- 
boiii  king  of  the  Lofnbaids,  v.  3S4. 
Conmires  his  murder,  391.  Herffigfat 
and  death,  393. 

Houm,  the  Seljukiaa  kingdom  of,  fionii- 
ed,  vii.  183. 

Jhtdbeck,  Olaus,  summary  abridgment 
of  the  argument  in  his  AtUontiea,  i. 
344. 

Rufimt^  the  confidential  minister  of  die 
emperor  Theodouusthe  Great,  stimis- 
lates  his  cruelty  against  Tbessalonicai, 
iiL433.  His  character  and  administra- 
tion, iv.  3.    His  death.  16. 

jRugiitUf  the  Hun,  his  setUement  in  H«q- 
gary,iv.333. 

Mtaiie  characters,  the  antiqwty  of,  tiaoedv 
i.  345.  note. 

JRunia,  origin  of  the  monarchy  of,  vii. 
84.  Geography  and  trade  of,  86.  Na- 
val expeditions  of  the  Russians  againsK 
Constantinople,  89.  Reign  of  the  czmr 
Swatoslaus,  93.  The  Russians  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  96.  lscoa(|uer^ 
ed  by  the  Moguls,  463. 

Jtuatan^  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying  of 
his  expressive  of  the  danger  of  ilvisi^ 
under  despots,  i.  90. 

MutUiut,  his  character  ef  the  mosks  oC 
Ci^Maria,  iv.  23. 
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SaheiUut  the  beresiarch,  his  opinions  df. 
terward  adopted  by  his  antagonisU»iii. 
|6.  Uis  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  19. 
The  Satellians  unite  with  the  Tritheists 
at  the  council  of  Nice  to  overpower  the 
Arians,  2].. 

StUnam,  their  astronomical  mythology, 
vi.24L 

Sahinian  obtains  the  command  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  from  Constantius, 
ii.  367. 

Sabmimi,  general  of  the  East,  is  defeated 
by  Th^oric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of 
Italy  V.  18. 

SabmUmf,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  v.  322. 

S(MtCfei,  account  of  that  a^t  acnong 
the  Jews,  ii.  80. 

Jaltutifh  his  birth,  promotion  and  charac- 
ter* vU.  274.  Conquers  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  278.  His  inefiectual 
siege  of  TVre,  281.  Siege  of  Acre, 
283.  His  negotiations  with  Rkhard  I. 
of  England,  287.    His  death,  288. 

Salemo,  account  of  the  medical  school  of, 
vU.  122. 

Salie  laws,  history  of,  iv.  443* 

Saliutt,  the  pracfect  and  fnend  of  the  em- 
peror  Jul  iaii,declines  the  offer  of  the  dia* 
0em  on  his  death,  iii.  218.  Declines  it 
againonthedeathof  Jovian,  239.  Is 
retaned  in  his  employment  by  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  24i. 

Saibut,  the  historian,  by  what  funds  he 
nised  his  ptdace  on  the  Quirinal  hill, 
iv*  128.  note. 

MonOi  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, described,  i.  439. 

Sahhn  bts  account  of  the  distress  and  re- 
bellion of  the  Bagaudz,  iv.  305.  npCe. 

Samanideti  the  Saracen  dynttty  of,  vL 
461. 

SamariUpu,  persecution  and  extinctian 
of,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  vi.  43. 

Samuel  the  prophet,  his  ashes  oanveyed 
to  Constantinople,  isi.  473. 

S€ifor^  king  of  Persia,  procures  the  assas- 
Nation  of  Chosroes  king  of  Armenia, 
and  seizes  the  country,  i.  302.  Defeats 
the  emperor  Valerian,  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  303.  Sets  up  Cyriades  as  suc- 
cessor to  Valerian  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, i^id.  Over-runs  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia,  304.    His  death,  346. 

SafoTf  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned 
king  of  Persia  before  his  birth,  ii.  313. 
Hia  character  and  eariy  heroism,  314. 

VOL,   VIII. 


Harasses  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the 
^roan  empire,  316.  Battle  of  Sin- 
gara,  against  the  emperor  Constantius, 
S17.  His  son  brutally  killed  by  Con- 
stant) us,  319.  His  several  attempts  on 
Nisibis,  ibid.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
Constantius,  321.  His  haughty  pro- 
positions to  Constantius,  360.  Invades 
Mesopotamia,  362.  Reduces  Atpida, 
365,  Returns  home,  366.  His  peace- 
ful overtures  to  the  emperor  Julian,  iii. 
175.  His  consternation  at  the  successes 
of  Juliaii,  206.  Harasses  thererreatol 
the  Romans,  211.  His  treaty  with  the 
eiD|)eror  Jovian,  222.  His  reduction, 
of  Armenia,  and  death,  293.  296. 

Saracen,  various  definitions  of  that  appet^. 
lation,  vl.  230.  nou, 

Saracens,  successions  of  the  caliphs  of, 
vi.  295.  Their  rapid  conquests,  314. 
Conquest  of  Persia,  322.  Siege  of  Da- 
mascus, 331.  Battle  of  Yermuk  and 
conquest  of  Syria,  345*  Of  Egypt, 
357-  Invauons  of  Africa,  372.  Their 
military  character,  vii.  34. 

SarboTf  the  Persian  general,  joins  the 
Avars  in  besieging  Constai^tinople,  v. 
470.  Revolts  to  the  emperor  Hera- 
cUus,  473. 

Sardinia^  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from, 
by  Marccllinus,  iv«  344.  Is  conquered 
by  Zano,  the  brother  of  Celinter  king 
<^  the  Vandals,  v.  13}.  Is  surrg^er- 
ed  to  Belisarius,  134. 

Sarmatiant,  memorable  defeat  of,  hj 
the  emperor  Cams,  i.  381.  Their  man- 
ners described,  ii.  302.  Brief  history 
of,  304.  They  apply  to  Constantine 
the  Great  for  assistance  against  the 
Goths,  305.  Are  expelled  theur  country 
by  the  Liipigautea,  307.  Are  restored 
by  Constantius,  360. 

Saoagt:  manoers,  a  brief  view  of,  i.  248. 
Are  more  unifont^  than  those  of  civi- 
liaed  nations,  iii,  314. 

San^t  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of 
Stilicho,  and  drives  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  iv.  7S, 
Insults  Alaric,  and  occasions  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome,  122.  Is  killed  by  Adol- 
phus  king  of  the  Visigoths,  149. 

Satununui,  one  of  the  competitors  for 
empire  against  Gallienus,  his  observa- 
tion on  hjs  investiture,  i.  312. 

Satummui,  lieutenant  under  the  emperor 
Probus,  in  the  East,  is  driven  mto  re- 
belVion  by  his  troops,  i.  376, 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  account  of,  iii.  276. 
Their  piraticid  confederationsi,  277* 

X  X 
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Their  SnvtsxKU  of  Gftid  «hecked  by 
the  Romans,  278.  How  converted  to 
Christianity,  iv.  394.  Descent  of  the 
Saxons  on  Brttain,  468.  Their  brutal 
desolation  of  the  country,  477. 

Seandarber,  prince  of  Albania,  his  history, 
tiii.  111. 

Seatiniim  law  of  the  Romans,  account  of, 
V.  371. 

Semmut  the  patrician  family  of,  how  re- 
duced under  the  emperors,  ii.  246. 
note. 

Sehirm  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced, 
ii.  70 

Science  reducible  to  four  classes,  vi. 
439. 

Sdawmimt,  their  national  character,  v. 
199.  Their  barbarous  inroads  on  the 
Eastern  empbe,  201.  Of  Dalmatia, 
account  of,  vii.  70. 

Seou  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  dis- 
tinguished, iii.  279. 280.  Invasions  of 
Britain  by,  283. 

Styifrnm,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to 
mixed  tribes  of  Bari)arisu]s,  i.  300. 
Their  pastoral  manners,  iii.  314.  Ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of  Scythia,  324. 
'  Revolutions  of,  iv.  53.  Their  mode  of 
war,  250. 

Sebastian,  master-general  of  the  inBuitiy 
under  the  emperor  Valens,  his  success- 
ful expedition  against  the  Goths,  iu. 
359.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Hadria- 
nople,  363. 

Sdnudan,  the  brother  of  the  usurper  Jo- 
vinus,  is  aswciated  whh  him  in  his 
assumed  Imperial  dignities,  vr.  149. 

Sebaitoeratar,  import  of  that  tide  in  die 
Greek  empire,  vii.  18. 

Seez,  in  Normandy,  the  bishop  and  chap- 
ter of,  all  castrated,  viii.  174.  note, 

Segutant  the  princes  of,  support  their  in* 
^  dependency  obstinately  agamst  Arta- 
zences,!.!^.  note. 

Segued^  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  is  with 
his  whole  court  converted  by  the  Jesuits, 
vi.76. 

Selden,  his  sententious  character  of  tran- 
substantiation,  vi.  151.  nafe. 

SeteactOf  the  great  city  of,  ruined  by  the 
Romans,  i.  231. 

SelewcuM  Kieator,  number  of  cities  found- 
ed by  htm,  i  229.  note. 

Seljukt  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of, 
vu.  165.  Diviskm  of  their  empire, 
181. 

Serjeant,  legal  and  militaiy  import  of 
mat  term,  vii.  328.  note. 

Semrm  StfUmiut,  general  of  the  Panno- 


nian  legkms,  assumes  the  purple  on  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  i.  126.  His  conduct 
toward  the  Christians,  ii.  183. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Aug[ustus« 
i.  68.  Itt  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, 77,  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  re- 
sume its  rights  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  81.  Its  legal  jurisdKdon 
over  the  emperors,  111.  Is  subjected 
to  military  despotism,  by  Sevenis,  140. 

'  Women  excluded  from  this  assemblx 
by  a  solemn  law,  168.  The  form  of  a 
secret  meeting,  199.  Measures  taken 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  two 
Gordians,  200.  The  senate  elect  Maxi- 
mus  and  Balbinus  emperors  on  the 
deaths  of  the  GordUans,  201.  Tbej 
drive  the  Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  391. 
The  senators  forbid  to  exercise  militmix 
employments  by  Gallienus,t6M/.  Elect 
Tacitus,  the  father  of  the  senate,  em- 
peror, ^60.  Prerogatwes  gained  to  the 
senate,  by  this  election,  361.  Their 
power  and  authority  annihilated  by 
Dwclethin,  427. 

,  Amount  of  the  coronary  gold,  or 

customary  free  gift  of,  to  the  empexors 
ii.  285.  The  daim  of  Julian  to  die 
empire  admitt^il,  iii.  97. 

I  ,  Petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for 
the  restoration  of  ^e  altar  of  vkrtory^ 
iii.  453.  The  Pagan  religran renounced, 
455.  Debates  of,  on  the  proposals  of 
Alaric  the  Goth,  iv.  71.  Genealogy  of 
the  senators,  86.  Passes  a  decree  for 
putting  to  death  Serena  the  wkiow  of 
St9icho,  109.  Under  the  influence  of 
Alaric,  elects  Attalui  emperor,  119. 
Trial  of  Arvandus,  a  prxtorian  prsefect 
of  Gaul,  350.  Surrenders  the  sovere^ 
power  of  Italy  to  the  emperor  of  &e 
East,  363. 

.— — ,  £xtinctk>nof  that  Ulustrions  aaem* 
bly,v.278. 

-— — ,  Restoration  of,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, vUi.  182.  The  assembly  resolved 
into  single  magistrates,  187. 

Serapion,  his  lamentation  for  the  lo«  of 
a  personified  deity,  vi.  8. 

Serapit,  history  of  his  worship,  and  of 
his  temple  at  Alexandria,  ui.  461. 
The  temple  destroyed,  463. 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theododos, 
mairied  to  his  general  Stilkho,  iv.  12^ 
Is  cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the 
Ronum  senate,  iv.  109. 

Severimu,  St.  encourages  Odoacer  to  as- 
sume the  dominion  of  Italy,  iv.  362. 
Hb  body  how  disposed  of,  366.  note. 
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Stverw  if  declared  Caesar  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  ii. 
3.  His  defeat  and  death,  13. 

Severn*  is  app  intod  general  of  the  caval- 
ry m  Gaul  under  Julianf  ii.  381. 

Shepherds  and  warriors,  their  respective 
modes  of  life  compared,  iii.  515. 

Shiitegf  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  then*  dis- 
tinction from  the  Sonnites,  vi.  297. 

Siberia^  extreme  doldness  of  the  climate, 
and  miserable  state  of  the  natives  of, 
iii.  326.  Is  seized  ^foi  occupied  by  the 
Tarars,  vii.  4(S4. 

Sidlj^  reflections  on  the  distractions  in 
tlat  island,  i.  314.  Is  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  vi.  446.  Introduction  of  the 
ulk  manufacture  there,  vii.  12.  Ex- 
ploits of  the  Normans  there,  110.  Is 
conquered  by  count  Roger,  123.  Ro- 
ger, son  of  the  former,  made  king  of, 
142.  Reign  of  William  the  Bad,  152. 
Reign  of  William  the  Good.  153.  Con- 
quest  of,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
155.  Is  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
410     The  Sicilian  Vesper*,  414. 

Sidoniu*  Appdinaristht  poet,  hishumour« 
oasttreatment  of  the  capitation  tax, 
11.  381.  His  character  of  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  iv.  315. 
His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Avitus, 
319.  His  panegyric  on  the  Mnpercnr 
Anthemius,  340. 

Stgitmond^  king  .of  the  Burgundians, 
murders  his  son,  and  is  canonised,  hr. 
433.  Is  overwhelmed  by  an  anny  of 
Franks,  ibid 

SileHtiariui,  Paul,  his  account  of  the  va- 
rious species  of  stone  and  marole  em- 
ployed in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  v.  86.  note, 

SiiA,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and 
then  in  the  small  Grecian  island  of 
Ceos,  V.  65.  A  peculiar  kind  of  silk 
procured  from  the  pinna  marina,  66. 
The  sUk^worm,  how  introduced  to 
Greece,  70.  Progress  of  the  manufac- 
tnre  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  vii.  12. 

Simeoih  Persecutor  of  the  Paalicians, 
becomes  a  proselyte  to  their  opinions, 
vii.  $5. 

Simeon,  king  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits, 
vii.  71. 

Sim  on  Stjiitett  the  hermit,  his  extraor- 
dinary m.»deof  life,  iv.  389. 

Sifnoy,  an  early  insance  of,  ii.  199.  note, 

SifiipUcitu,  one  of  the  last  surviving  Pa- 
gan philosophers  of  Athens,  his  writ- 
ings, and  character,  v.  109. 

Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor 


Constantius,  and  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
SA,  ii  317.  The  city 'of,  reduced  by 
Sapor,  367.  Is  yiekled  to  hhn  by  Jo- 
vian, iii.  223. 

Sitigeric,  brother  of  Sams,  is  made  king 
of  the  Goths,  hr.  153. 

Singidtmum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baiao 
chagan  of  the  Avars,  v.  438. 

^trmiu9i»  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian 
chagan  ot  the  Avars,  v. 438. 

Siroee  deposes  and  murders  his  father 
Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  v.  478. 
His  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor 
Heraclins,  ibid. 

Sitebuty  a  Gothic  kkig  of  Spam,  perse- 
cutes the  Jews  there,  i.  415. 

Sixtut  V.  pope,  character  of  his  admi- 
nistration, viii.  257. 

Slwoef  strange  perversion  of  the  original 
sense  of  that  appellation,  vii.  69. 

Slaves,  among  the  Romans,  who,  and 
their  condition  described,  i.  45. 

^/ioaery,  personal,  imposed  on  captives  by 
the  barbarous  nations,  iv.  454. 

Sleepers,  seven,  narrative  of  the  legen- 
dary tale  of,  iv.  228. 

Smyrna,  capture  of,  by  Tameriane, 
viii.  19. 

Society,  philosophical,  reflections  on  the 
revolutions  ot,  iv.  493. 

Soffarides,  the  Saiacen  dynasty  of, 
vi.460. 

Soldiers,  Roman,  their  obligations  and 
discipline,  i.  11.  When  they  first  re- 
ceived regular  pay, 178. 

Soliman,  sultan,  conquers  Asia  Minor, 
vii.  1^.  Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice, 
184.  Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders, 
229.  Battlcof  Dorylaeum,  230. 

Soliman,  the  son  of  fiajazet,  his  charac- 
ter, viii.  32.  His  alliance  with  the 
Greek  emperor  Manuel  Palxologus, 

Salomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  Wisdom,  iii.  8  Reasons  for  sup- 
poung  he  did  not  write  either  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the  J^cverbs, 
V.  140.  note. 

Solomon  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Ro- 
man province  in  Africa,  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  Moors,  v.  144  Re- 
volt of  his  troops  at  Canhajge,  248.  Is 
defeated  and  killed  by  Amalus  the 
Moor,  251. 

Sol/man,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  under- 
takes the  siege  of  Constantinople* 
vi.  413.  His  enormous  appetite,  and 
death,  415. 
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Sonmtett  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
their  tenets,  vi.  297. 

SopatoTj  a  Syrian  philosopher,  beheaded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  a  charge 
of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  iii.  43. 
note, 

SBphiay  the  widow  of  Justin  II.  her  con- 
spiracy against  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
V.  396. 

Sophia,  St.  foundation  of  the  church  of, 
at  Constantinople,  v.  84.  Its  descrip- 
tion, 85.  Is  converted  into  a  mosch, 
viii.  158. 

Sophiim,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first 
siege  of  Constantinople,  vi.  409. 

SophroniOf  a  Roman  matron,  kills  her- 
self to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxen- 
tius,  ii.  24.  note, 

Sortet  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  Christian 
divination,  adopted  from  the  Pagans, 
iv.  436.  note. 

Soul,  uncertain  opinion^  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  as  to  the  immortality  of, 
ii.  77.  This  doctrine  more  generally 
received  among  the  barbarous  natbns, 
and  for  what  reason,  80.  Was  not 
taught  by  Moses,  ibid.  Four  different 
prevailing  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of, 
vi.  4.  note. 

Sozopetra  destroyed  by  the  Greek  em- 
peror Theophilus,  vi.  452. 

Spain,  the  province  of,  described,  i.  22. 
Great  revenues  raised  from  (this  pro- 
vince by  the  Romans,  179.  Is  ravaged 
by  the  Franks,  288. 

^— ,  review  of  the  history  of,  iv.  153. 
Is  invaded  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
151.  The  invaders  conquered  by  Wal- 
lia  king  of  the  Goths,  155.  Successes 
of  the  Vandals  there,  214.  Expedition 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths  into, 
317.  The  Christian  religion  received 
there,  410.  Revolt  and  martyrdom  of 
Hermcnegild,  411.  Persecution  of  the 
Jews  in,  414.  Legislative  assemblies 
of,  465. 

— — ,  Acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  V. 
146. 

-^— ,  State  of,  under  the  emperor  Char- 
lemagne, vi.  197.  First  introduction 
of  \hc  Arabs  into  the  country,  385. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Roderic  the  Gothk 
king  of,  389.  Conquest  of,  by  Musa, 
392.  Its  prosperity  under  the  Sara- 
cens, 398.  The  Christian  faith  there» 
supplanted  by  that  of  Mahomet,  ibid. 
7'he  throne  of  Cordova  filled  by  Ab- 
dalrahiiian,  430. 

Stadium,  01ym{>ic,  the  races  of,  compar- 


ed with  those  in  the  Roman  circus»  v. 
54. 

Stauraciut,  emperor  of  Constantinople 
vi.  100. 

Stephen,  a  freedman  of  Domitilla,  assas- 
slnates  the  emperor  Domitian,  ii.  162. 

Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  his  character 
and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 

'    vii.  212.    Deserts  his  standard,  238. 

Stephen,  St.  the  first  Christian  maityr, 
miraculous  discovery  of  his  body,  and 
the  miracles  worked  by  it,  iii.  475. 

Stephen  the  savage,  sent  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Justmian  II.  to  exterminate 
the  Chersonites,  vi.91. 

Stephen  III.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin 
king  of  France,  against  the  Lombards, 
under  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  vi. 
175.    Crowns  king  Pepin,  177. 

Stilieho,  the  great  general  of  the  Western 
empire  under  the  emperor  Honorius, 
his  character,  iv.  11.  Puts  t6  death 
Rufinus  the  tyrannical  prxfect  of  the 
East,  15.  His  expedition  against  Alaric 
in  Greece,  S4.  His  d3igent  endeavours 
to  check  his  progress  in  Italy,  41.  De- 
feats Alaric  at  Pollentia,  44.  Drives 
him  out  of  Italy,  47.  His  triumph  at 
Rome,  48.  His  preparations  to  op- 
pose the  invasion  of  Radagaisns,  56. 
Reduces  and  puts  him  to  death,  59. 
Supports  the  claims  of  Alaric  in  the 
Romaxi  senate*,  71.  Is  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna,  75.  His  memory  persecut- 
ed, 76. 

Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troops  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  in  Afrlcat  v. 
249. 

Strasbvrg,  battle  of,  between  Julian  and 
the  Alemannia,  ii.  375. 

Succetsiantts  defends  the  Roman  frontier 
against  the  Goths,  i.  295. 

Suevi,  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i.  289. 

Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, v.  376. 

Sulpidue,  Servius,  was  the  highest  im- 
proveref  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  v. 

Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of 
Elastem  sovereignty,  vii.  158. 

Sumnat,  description  of  the  pagcda  of,  in 
Guzarat,  and  its  destruction' by  sultan 
Mahmud,  vii.  159. 

Sun,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  ,i.  162. 
Was  the  ptculiar  obiect  of  the  devo- 
tion of  Constantine  the  Great,  before 
his  conversion,  ii.  390.  And  of  JuUaux 
after  his  apostacy,  iii.  135. 
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SwOi  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantinc 
the  Great,  ii.  24 

Snatoilauti  gzar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  vii. 
93. 

SviUa  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how 
far  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Franks 
i.  28a. 

Swird  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the 
Huns,  history  of,  iv.  236. 

Syagrhts,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians,  his  character,  iv.  422.  Is 
conquered  by  Clevis,  423. 

SjUa  the  dictator,  his  legislative  charac- 
ter, V.  368. 

Syllamia  the  consul,  his  speech  to  rhe  se- 
nate, recommending  the  election  of  the 
two  Gordians  to  their  approbation,  i. 
199, 

Sylvaniay  sister  of  the  praefect  Rufinos, 
hef  uncommon  sanctity,  iv.  17.  note. 

Syhamuy  general  in  Gaul  under  Constan- 
tins,  is  ruined  by  treachery,  ii.  352. 

Syifxriw,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into 
exile  by  Belisarios  for  an  attempt  to 
betray  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Goths, 
V.  171.     His  death,  255.  note. 

Symmachmt  his  account  of  the  Pagan 
conformity  of  the  emperor  Constantius 
duringhisvisittoRoine,  iii. 75.  Pleads 
in  behalf  of  the  ancient  Pagan  religion 
of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valeniinian, 
iii.  453. 

S/nethis,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  excommu- 
nicates the  president  Andronicus,  ii. 
430.  His  extraordinary  character,  ibid. 
note.  His  advice  to  the  Eastern  empe- 
ror Arcadius,  iv^  36. 

S/rwdSj  provincial,in  the  priraiiive  chtux:h  - 
cs,  institution  of,  ii.  105.  Nature  of 
those  assemblies,  433.    See  CoinrciU. 

Syria,  its  revolutions  and  extent,  i.  28. 
Is  reduced  by  Chosroes  II.  kintjof  Per- 
sia,  v.  454.  General  description  of, 
vi.  342.  Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens 
344.  Invasion  of,  by  Tamevlauc,  viii. 
13. 

Syriac  language,  where  spoken  in  the 
greatest  purity,  i.  233.  note. 

Syrianusy  duke  of  Eg)pt,  surprises  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  expels  Athanasius 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  iii.  53. 


Tlabcwi,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of 

his  work,  vi.  315.  note. 
Tabenne,  the  island  of,  in  Upper  Tliebais 

is  settled  with  monks,  by  Pachomius, 

iv.  373. 


Tahle  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury 
in  Spain,  account  of,  iv.  141. 

Tacitus,  emperor,  his  election  and  char* 
acter,  i.  560. 

Tacitus  the  historian,  his  character  of  the 
principles  of  the  portico,  i.  88.  note. 
The  intention  of  his  episodes,  219.  His 
character  as  a  historian,  239.  His  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Germans,  244* 
His  history,  how  preserved  and  tnuis- 
mitted  down  to  His,  360.  note.  His 
account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  ii. 
154. 

Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine,  charac- 
ter of.  vii.  4.  Military  character  of 
the  Greeks,  32 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch 
Narses,  and  Totila  king  of  the  GottM 
in  Italy,  v.  274. 

Taherites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  vi, 
460. 

Tamerlane^  his  birth,  reign,  and  con- 
quests, viii.  2.  His  letter  to  Bajazet, 
12.  His  conference  with  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  at  Aleppo,  14.  Defeats 
and  takes  Bajazet  prisoner,  19.  How 
kept  out  of  Europe,  25.  His  triumph 
at  Samarcand,  26.  Dies  onu  march 
to  China,  27.     His  character,  28. 

Tancred  the  crusader,  his  character,  vii. 
214*  His  bold  behaviour  at  Constan- 
tinople, 224. 

Tarasius,  secretary  to  the  empress  Irene* 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  vi. 
186.  Preskles  at,  and  frames  the  de- 
crees of,  the  second  council  of  Nice» 
J  bid. 

Tarik,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain, 
vi.  38S.  Defeats  and  kills  Roderic  the 
Gothic  king  of,  389.  His  disgrace, 
394. 

Tarragona^  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed 
by  the  Franks,  i.  288. 

Tartars.     Sec  Scythians. 

Tartary,  Eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamer- 
lane, viii.  6. 

Tatiati,  and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed 
by  the  base  arts  of  Rufinus,  the  confi- 
dential minister  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  iv.  4. 

Taurus  the  consist,  is  banished  by  the  tri- 
bunal cf  Chalcedcn,  iii.  109. 

Taxesi  how  the  Roman  citizens  were 
exonerated  from  the  burtlen  of,  i.  178. 
Account  of  these  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus, 181.  How  r^ied  under  Constant 
tine  the  Great,  and  his  successor8«  ii. 
276. 
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Taytjy  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  vi.  281. 

TtioM^  the  Uftt  king  of  the  Goths,  defeat- 
ed and  kUled  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  v. 
278. 

TtlenuuhiUy  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his 
life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  iv.  49. 

Ttinfle  of  Jerusalem*  burned,  ii.  159. 
History  of  the  emperor  Julian's  at- 
tempt to  restore  it,  iii.  148. 

Temugin,    See  Zingu. 

Tefhrice  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 
Paulicians,  vii.  Si^. 

TertulUan,  his  pious  exultation  in  the  ex- 
pected damnation  of  all  the  Pagan 
world,  ii.  85.  Suggests  desertion  to 
Christian  soldiers,  99.  no^.  His  sus- 
picious account  of  two  edicts  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  favour 
of  the  Chris^ns,  181. 

TatamenUf  the  Roman  laws  for  regulat- 
ing, V.  355.    Codicils,  357. 

ilariau  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at 
the  instignation  of  Victoria,  i.  3S8.. 
Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of 
Aureltan,  ibid.  Is  led  in  triumph  by 
Aurelian,  349. 

Thabur,  mount,  dispute  concerning  the 
light  of,  viL  441. 

Thanet,  the  island  of,  granted  by  Vorti- 
gem,  as  a  settlement  for  his  Saxon 
auxiliaries,  iv.  469. 

Theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Romans 
described,  iv.  104. 

Thebaan  legion,  the  martyrdom  of  apo- 
cryphal, ii.  195.  note. 

Th^t  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  v. 
S62. 367. 370. 

Themea,  or  military  governments  of  the 
Greek  empire,  account  of,  vii.  6. 

The^iiUtiut  the  orator,  his  encomium  on 
religious  toleration,  iii.  237. 

Theodatiu^  his  birth  and  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Italy,  v.  151.  His  disgrace- 
ful treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  revolt  against  them,  154.  His 
deposition  and  death,  159. 

Theodebert,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Aus- 
tralia, joins  the  Goths  in  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Milan,  v.  179.  Invades 
Italy,  180.     His  death,  181. 

Theodeniir^  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain, 
copy  of  his  treaty  of  submisuon  to  the 
Saracens,  vi.  394. 

Theodorai  empness,  her  birth,  and  early 
history,  v.  46.  Her  marriage  with 
Justinian,  49.  Her  tyranny.  51.  Her 
virtues,  52.  Her  death,  54.  Her  for- 
titude during  the  Nika  sedition*  62. 


Account  of  her  paUce  and  gaideite  of 
Heraeum,  89.  Her  pious  concern  for 
the  conversion  of  Nubia,  vi.  72. 

Theodcra,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Theophilus,  her  history,  vi.  105.  Re- 
stored the  worship  of  images,'  186. 
Provokes  the  Paulicians  to  rebellion^ 
vii.  56. 

Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Greek  empe- 
ror Constantine  IX*  her  history,  vi. 
122. 

Theodora,  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king 
of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures  as  the 
concubine  of  Andronicus  Comnenni, 
vi.  142. 

Theodore  Angeltu,  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Con- 
sl^antinople,  prisoner,  vii.  366.  Possess- 
es himself  of  Thessalonica,  367. 

Theodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by 
th :  murder  of  his  brother  Torismond, 
iv.  315.  His  character  by  Sklonius, 
ibid.    His  expeditions  into  Spain,  317. 

Theodoric,  the  son  of  Alaric,  his  prospe- 
rous reign  over  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
iv.  270*  Unhappy  fates  of  his  daugh* 
ters,  273.  Is  prevailed  on  by  iCthis  to 
join  his  forces  against  Attila,  281.  Is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  287. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and 
education,  v.  1.  Is  forced  by  his  troops 
into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zeno, 
5.  He  endertakes  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  7.     Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer, 

11.  Is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy, 

12.  Review  of  his  administration,  13. 
His  visit  to  Rome,  and  care  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  22.  His  religion,  26l 
His  remorse,  and  death,  37* 

Theodotiopolit,  the  city  of,  in  Armenia, 
built,  iv.  205. 

Theodoaius  the  Great,  his  distinction  be> 
tween  a  Roman  prince  and  a  Parthian 
monarch,  ii.  287.  note.  The  province 
of  Mxsia  preserved  by  his  valor,  iii. 
307.  Is  associared  by  Gratian  a<;  em- 
peror of  the  East,  370.  His  birth  and 
characer,  371.  His  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  :he  Gothic  v.  ar,  o73^ 
Defeats  an  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
380. 

-^— ,  His  treaty  with  Maximus,  iii.  393. 
His  l>ap:isni,  and  edic  to  esuibli&h  or- 
thodox fairh,  394.  Purges  ihe  city  of 
Constantinople  from  Arianism,  401. 
Enforces  the  Nicenc  d-  cirir.e  through- 
out the  East,  402.  Convenes  a  Ciun- 
cil  at  Consrantinople,  404.  Hit»  edicts 
against  heresy,  407.    Receives  ihc  fu- 
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gtrive  famfly  of  Valentinian,  ind  mar- 
ries hts  sister  Galla.  421.  Defeats 
Maximus,  and  visits  Rome,  422.  His 
character,  494.  ■  His  lenity  to  the  city 
of  Antioch,  430.  His  cruel  treatment 
ofThessalonica,  431.  Submits  to  the 
penance  imposed  by  St-  Ambrose,  for 
his  severity  to  Thessalonica,  434.  Re- 
stores Valentinian,  437.  Consults  John 
of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  on  ithe  in- 
tended war  against  Eugenius;  441. 
Defeats  Eugenius,  443.  His  dca^h, 
446.  Procured  a  senatorial  renuncia- 
tion  of  the  Pagan  religion,  455.  Abo- 
lishes Pagan  rites,  457.  Prohibits  the 
Pagan  religion, .  4-66. 

Theoaoaitts  the  Ybungcr,his  birth,  iv.  192. 
Is  said  to  be  left  by  his  father  Arcadius, 
to  the  care  of  Jezdegerd  king  of  Per- 
sia, 1^.  Hiseducation  and  character, 
198.  His  marriage  with  Eudocia,199. 
His  war  with  Persia,  203.  His  pious 
joy  on  the  death  of  John, 'the  usurper 
of  the  West,  209.  His  treaty  with  the 
H^ms,  233.  His  armies  defeated  by 
Attila,  242.  Is  reduced  to  accept?  a 
peace  dictated  by  Attila,  248.  Is  op- 
pressed by  the  embassies  of  Attila, 
251.'  Embassy  of  Maximin  to  Attila, 
253.  Is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  as-^ 
sassina^n  of  Attila,  262.  Attila'sem-' 
bassy  to  him  on  that  occasion,  263. 
His  death,  264. 

»  ■  -,  His  perplexity  at  the  religious 
feuds  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  vi. 
22.   Banishes  Nestorius,  25. 

TTteodotiu*  III.  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, vi.  93. 

Tneodotitu,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  his 
successful  expedition  to  Britain,  iii. 
284.  Suppreses  the  revclt  of  Firmus 
the  Moor,  in  Africa,  289.  Is  beheaded 
at  Carthage,  291. 

TheodoiitU,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his 
competition  with  Gaian,  how  decided, 
vi.  68.  His  negotiations  at  the  court  of 
Byzantium,  70. 

TdteoJoiiut,  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  murdered  by  his 
brother  Constans  II.  vi.  86. 

TTteodotaut  the  lover  of  Antonina,  de- 
tected by  Bellsarius,  v  188.  Turns 
monk  to  escape  her,  190.  His  death, 
191. 

T%€odotitu^  president  of  the  council  of 
Hierapolis,  under  Consrantius,his  ridi- 
culous flattery  to  that  emperor,  iii  98. 

^(%eophwio,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 
B4»ii«nus  II.  poisons  both  him  and  his 


father,  vi.  118.    Her  connexion  wiA 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  ibid.   His  murder 
and  her  exile,  120. 
Thcophibuy  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

•  vi.  104.    His  Amorian  war  with  the 

caliph  Motassem,  451. 
Theophilut,  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
destroys  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  th« 
Alexandrian  library,  iii.  463.  Assists 
the  ijersecution  of  St.  Chrysostom,  iv. 
188.  His  invective  against  him,  19 L 
note. 

Theophiiwt  his  pious  embassy  from  the 
en\peror  Constantius  to  the  East  In- 
dies, ii.  416. 

Theopkobugy  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate 
history,  vi.  105. 

Therapetttay  or  Essenians,  some  account 
of,  li.  124. 

ThermopyU,  the  straits  of,  fortifiisd  hf 
the  emperor  Justinian,  v.  92. 

Tkettalonica,  sedition  and  massacre  there, 
iii.  431.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  citi- 
zens, 432.  Penance  of  Theodosius  for 
this  severity,  434. 

Theudeiinda,  princess  of  Bavaria,  married 
to  Autharis  king  of  the  Lombards,  v. 
408,409. 

Thibautt  count  of  Champagne,  engages 
in  the  fourth  crusade,  vii.  314. 

Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt 
against  the  Greek  emperor  Mkrhael 
II.  and  cruel  punishment,  vi.  103. 

ThoTTicu  of  Damascus,  his  exploits  a- 
gainst  the  Saracens  when  besieging 
that  cityr  vi.  335. 

Thomas^  St.  account  of  the  Christians  of, 
in  India,  vi.  58.  Persecution  of,  by  the 
Portug^eze,  59. 

Thrace  is  colonised  by  the  Dastemx,  m 
the  reign  of  Probus,  i.  375.  The  fugi- 
tive Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  bj 
the  emperor  Valens,  iii.  342.  Is  rava- 
ged by  them,  349.  The  Goths  settled 
there  by  Theodosius,  382. 

TViratimund  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  dia« 
racter,  iv.  400. 

Three  Chapter*,  the  famous  dispute  coa* 
ceming,  vi.  44. 

Thundering  Legion,  the  story  concerning, 
of  suspicious  veracity,  ii.  182. 

Tiberttu  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  i.  83. 
Reduces  the  Pannonians,  125.  Redu- 
ces Cappadocia,  182.  note.  Suspicious 
story  of  his  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  ii.  181. 

Tiberius  is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his 
successor  in  the  empire  of  the  East*  v. 
395.   His  character  and  death,  397. 
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Thnativi,  master-senenl  of  the  army 
under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  is  dis- 
graced and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  iv. 
172. 

ThrMhy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  cf 
Proterius  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  succeeds  him,  vi.  35. 

Tipeua  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestow- 
ed on  the  Catholics,  whose  tongues  had 
been  cut  out  there,  iv.  408. 

TtridatSM  king  of  Armenia,  hi.s  character, 
and  history,  i.  412.  Is  restored  to  his 
kmgdom  by  Diocletian,  413.  Is  c.v- 
pelled  by  the  Persians,  416.  Is  restor- 
ed again  by  treaty  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Persians,  423.  His  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  death,  ii. 
315. 

Titut  admitted  to  sharp  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity with  his  father  Vespasian,  i.  83. 

Ti^gnd  B^, sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign 
and  character,  vii.  165.  He  rescues 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies, 
167. 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik, 
yi.390. 

Toleration^  universal,  its  happy  effects  in 
the  Roman  empire,  i.  32.  What  sects 
the  most  intolerant,  228.  note. 

ToUiut  objections  to  his  account  of  the 
vifiion  of  Antig^nus,  ii.  404.  note. 

Thtiemand,  son  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  attends  his  father  against 
Attilaking  of  the  Huns,  iv.  282.  Bat- 
tie  of  Chalons,  286.  Is  ac  know  ledged 
king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  fhe 
field,  288.  Is  killed  by  his  brother  The- 
odoric, 315. 

Torture,-  how  admitted  in  the  criminal 
law  of  t^e  Romans  under  the  empe- 
rors, ii.  273. 

ToUla  is  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the 
Goths,  V.  2  53.  His  justice  and  mode- 
ratkin,  255.  Besieges  and  takes  the 
city  of  Rome,  259.  Is  induced  to 
spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  the 
instance  of  Belisarius,  263.  Takes 
Rome  again,  268.  Plunders  Sicily, 
269.  Battleof  Tagina,274.  His  death, 
275. 

Toulunideit  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  vi. 
461. 

Tbumameats  preferable  exhibitions  to  the 
Olympk  g^mes,  vi'u  216. 

Toursp  battle  of,  between  Charles  Mar- 
tel  and  the  Saracens,  vi.  424. 

Ttxandria,  in  Germany,  is  over-nin  and 
occupied  by  th«  Franks,  ii.  370. 


TratHtorSf  in  the  pripiitive  church,  who^ 

^  ii.203. 

Trajaa,  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia, 
i.  6.  His  conquests  in  the  East,  7. 
Contrast  between  the  characters  of 
him  and  Hadrian,  8.  His  pillar  de- 
scribed, 53.  Why  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror Nerva,  86.  His  instructioas  to 
Pliny  the  youngj^r  for  his  conduct  to- 
ward the  Christians,  ii.  164.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  famous  brkige  over  the  Da- 
nube, V.  90.  note. 

TYajan,  count,  his  treacherous  murder  of 
Pera  king  of  Armenia,  iii.  298. 

Transuifstantiation,  the  doctrine  of,  when 
esublished,  vii.  289. 

Trebizond,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Goths,  i.  295.  TThe  dukea 
of,  become  independent  on  the  Greek 
emphe,  vii.  356.  Is  yielded  to  tbe 
Turks,  viii.  163. 

Trihigild  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellioa  in 
Phrygia  against  the  emperor  Arcadius^ 
iv.  ir5. 

Tribune^    the    office    of,    explained,    i. 

Tribonian,  his  genius  and  character,  v. 
325.  Is  employed  by  Justinian  to 
reform  the  code  of  Roman  lainrs. 
327. 

Trinity,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  iii. 
II.  Is  violenUy  agitated  in  the  schools 
of  Alexandria,  16.  Three  systems  of, 
18.  Deciuons  of  the  council  of  Nice 
concerning,  21.  Diifereut  forms  of  the 
doxology,  24.  Frauds  used  to  support 
the  doctrine  of,  iv.  406. 

Tripolit  the  confederacy  ,c>f,  cmrily  op- 
pressed under  the  govemofient  of 
count  Romanus,  Iii.  28(5. 

Trisugion,  religious  war  conceming^^  vi. 
37. 

Troops.  Roman,  their  discipline,  i.  11. 
When  they  first  received  pay,  173. 
Cause  of  the  difficulty  iiiievying  theni, 
ii.  263.  See  ycmant.  Palatine*,  and 
JPratorian  band*. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  anii  ^f 
the  Grecian  camp  of  besiegers,  de- 
scribed, ii.  225. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constrr 'itinc 
the  Great  and  the  lieutenants  of  a  la^- 
entius,  ii.  28. 

Turiwnd,  king  of  the  Gepid?c,  liis  licnour- 
able  reception  of  AlbointheLomlMiixi, 
who  had  sladn  his  son  in  baitie^  v- 
383. 

7tiri«,their origin,  v.204.  Theu- primitive 
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imtilkiitiostt  306.  Their  oonquests, 
20r.  Their  alUaDce  witk  the  emperor 
Juttiivan,  310.  Send  auxiliftries  to 
HencUus,  473. 

Turk*,  grow  powerful  and  licentioiis  un- 
der the  SawbcenB,  vi.  454.  Terror  ex- 
cited by  their  loenacing  Europe,  vii. 
73.  Their  miUtary  character,  7o.  They 
extend  theniaelves  oveV  Asia,  157. 
Bftign  of  Mahrood  the  Gaznevide, 
1^.  Their  manners  and  emigratjon, 
'  163.  They  subdue  Persia,  164w  Dynas- 
ty of  the  Seljukiansy  165.  They  invade . 
tfevB  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,* 
169.  Reformation  of  the  Eastern  cal- 
endarylTS-  They  conquer  Asia  Minor, 
183. 

.— — ^  Their  capital  city,  Nice»  taken  by 
the  ciusiders,  vii.  338.  The  seat  of 
government  removed  to  lcottium,358. 
Valour  and  conquests  of  Zeng^i,  369. 
Character  of  sulun  Noureddm,  370. 
Conquest  of  Egypt,  271.  Origin  and 
history  of  the  Ottomans,  470.  Their 
first  passage  into  Europe,  474.  Their 
education  and  discipline,  viii.  38.  Em- 
ti«B8yfrom,to  the  emperor  Sigisra'ond, 
62.  Take  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
153. 

TWjbfM,  the  romance  of,  by  whom>  and 
when  written,  vii.  196.  note. 

Twehe  Tahlett  review  of  the  laws  of,  v. 
305i.  Their  severity,  364.  How  the 
criminal  code  of,  sunk  into  disuse, 
366. 

T^anU  of  Rome,  the  popular  conceit  of 
the  thirty  mvestigated,  i.  309. 

Tyre  is  besieged  by  Saladin,  vii.  381. 

Tythei  assigited  to  the  clergy  as  well  by 
Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  i.  337.  note. 
Were  first  granted  to  the  church  by 
Charteznagne,  vi.  195. 


Vadonuurt  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  is 
sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  iii.  89.  His  son  murdered  by 
the  Romans,  373. 

VaUrUf  general  of  the  Dlyrian  frontier, 
receives  the  tide  of  Cxsar  from  Lici- 
nius,  ii.  44.  Loses  his  new  title  and 
his  life,  45. 

Volenti  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Va- 
leiltinian,  is  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  iii.  343.  Obtains  from  his 
brother  the  Eastern  por^oo  of  the  em- 
pife»  344.    His  timvlity  on  the  revolt 
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of  Froco|Mtt8,3ll9.  iBachasKter,  355. 
Is  baptited  by.£ndozu8,and  pationises 
the  Arians,  360.  Is  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of  persecution,  363.  His 
e^ct  agamst  the  Egyptian  monks, 
366.  His  war  with  the  Goths,  303. 
Receives  the  suppliant  Goths  into  the 
Roman  territories,  343.  His  war  with 
them,  351.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  363.  His 
eulofpum  by  Libanius,  363. 

VaioMj  the  Arian  bishop  of  Maria,  his 
crafty  pretenskm  to  divine  reveladon, 
iii.  33. 

VaUntia,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  set- 
tled by  Theodoaus,  iii.  385. 

Vaieminimi  I.  his  election  to  the  empire, 
and  character,  iii.  340.  Associates  his 
brother Valenswith  him, 343.  Dhrides 
the  empire  into  the  £tut  and  Weet, 
and  retains  the  latter,  344.  His  cruelty, 
354  I^  civil  institutions,  356.  Hm 
edicts  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy,  365.  Chastises  the  Alemaiuii, 
and  fortifies-the  Rhine,  373.  His  ez- 
pedition  to  Illyricum,  and  death  307. 
Is  vindicated  ^m  the  charge  of  poly- 
gamy, 309. 

Valentiniaii  II.  is  invested  with  the  Im- 
perial ornaments  in  his  mother's  arms, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  iii.  311* 
Ib  refused,  by  St.  Ambrose,  the  privi- 
lege of  a  church  for  him  and  his  mo- 
ther Justina,on  account  of  their  Arian 
principles,  413.  His  flight  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Maximus,  430.  Is  restored 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  437.  Hi| 
character,  438.  HUdeath.  440. 

Vaieminutn  III.  is  established  emperor 
of  the  West,  by  lus  cousin  Theodosius 
the  Yn^nger,  iv.  310.  Is  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Pla- 
cidia,  313.  Flies,  on  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila,  395.  Sends  an  embas- 
sy to  Attila  to  purchase  his  retreat^ 
396.  Murders  the  patrician  iCtius^ 
301.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petronius 
Maximus,  303.  His  death,  and  cha- 
racter, 304. 

VaientinUau^  their  confused  ideas  of  the  ■ 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  vi.  8.  note, 

Valeria^  empress,  widow  of  Galeriu8,the 
unfortunate  fates  of  her  and  her  mo- 
ther, ii.  39. 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  em- 
peror Decius,  i.  378.  His  elevation  to 
the  empire,  and  his  character,  384.  U 
defeated  and  taken  pri3oner  by  Sapor 
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king  of  Penia»  303.  His  treatment, 
307.  Hb  inconsistent  behaviour  to- 
ward the  Christians,  ii.  188. 

VandaU,  Stt  Gotlu. 

— — ,  Their  successes  in  Spam,  iv.  214. 
Their  expedition  into  Africa  under 
Genaeric.  216.  They  nuae  a  naval 
foree  and  invade  Italy,  310.  Sack  of 
Rome,  ib.  Their  naval  depredations 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
335.  Their  converswnto  the  Christian 
religion,  393.  Persecution  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, 399. 

**-,  Expedition  of  Belisarius  against 
Gelinier,  v.  121.  Conquest  of,  134* 
Their  name  and  distinction  lost  in 
Africa,  141.  Remains  of  their  nation 
soil  found  m  Germany,  143. 

Varanu.  Sec  Bahnttn. 

Varangiant  of  the  north,  origin  and  his- 
tory of,  vii.  85. 

Varrcman,  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor 
Jovian,  his  history,  iii.  239. 

r<fltfoee»,  Jckn,  his  long  and  proqierous 
reign  at  Nice,  vii.  367.  374.  His  cha- 
racter, 391. 

Vegettui,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Roman  discipline  at  the  time  of 
Thecdosius  the  Great,  iii.  448. 

Vkli,  the  siege  of  that  city,  the  xra  of  the 
Roman  army  first  receiving  regular 
pay,  i.  178. 

Ve  lice,  foundation  of  that  republic,  iv. 
293.  Its  infant  state  under  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  v.  403.  Its  g^rowth  and 
prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  fourth 
crusade,  vii.  315.  Alliance  with 
France,  317.  Divides  the  Greek  em- 
pire  with  the  French,  350. 

Verathttt  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables  respecting  personal 
insults,  V.  363. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  de- 
poses Zeno,  V.  4.  Her  turbulent  life, 
ibid. 

Verata,  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  ii.  29.  Battle  of,  between  Sti- 
licho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric 
the  Goth,  iv.  47. 

Vara,  why  his  puniBhooent  was  inade- 
quate to  his  offences,  v.  368. 

Vupatian^  his  prudence  in  sharing  the 
Imperial  dignity  with  his  son  Titus, 

VettaUy  Roman,  their  number  and  pecu- 
liar office,  iii.  450. 

Vetrattio,  the  Roman  general  in  Illyri- 
cnm,  assumes  the  purple,  and  enters 
into  an   alliance  with   the  Gaulish 


usurper  Magnentiot,  &.  334  Is  reduced 
to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  326. 

Victoria  exercises  the  government  over 
the  legions  and  province  of  Gaul, 
i.338. 

Victory,  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senaie- 
house  at  Rome,  described,  iii.  4^. 
The  senate  petitions  the  Christian  ena- 
perors  to  have  it  restored,  453. 

VigiUMiu»t  the  presbyter,  is  abased  bj 

«  Jerom  for  opposing  movJuBh  supersti- 
tion, iii.  474.  note, 

Vigilius,  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from 
Theodosius  the  younger  to  AttHa,  is 
privy  to  a  scheme  for  tiie  assassinatioii 
of  Attila,  iv.  253.  Is  detected  by  At> 
tila,  262. 

Fi^i/iW  purchases  the  papal  chaur  of  Be- 
lisarius and  his  wife,  v.  171.  Insti- 
gates the  emperor  Justinian  to  resome 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  270. 

Vitict  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, i.  59* 

Virgil,  his  foiuth  eclogue  interpreted  into 
a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
Uah,  li.  410.  Is  the  most  ancient  wri- 
ter who  mentkms  the  manu&cture  of 
silk,  V.  65. 

Vitalian,  the  Gotiik  chief,  b  treadier- 
ously  murdered  at  ConstantiBopley 
V.41. 

Vitalianut,  prctorian  pnefect  onder  the 
emperor  Maximin,  put  to  death  bj 
order  of  the  senate,  i.  200. 

Viteiliut,  emperor,  his  character,  i.  89. 

Vitiget,  general  of  the  Barbarians  under 
I'heowitus  king  of  Italy,  is  by  his 
troops  decared  king  of  Italy,  v.  159. 
He  besieges  Belisarius  in  Rome,  161. 
Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege*  176.  He 
is  beueged  by  Belisarius  ui  Ravenna* 
181.  Is  taken  prisoner  in  Ravenna, 
184.  Conforms  to  the  Athanaaan 
faith,  and  is  honourably  setded  in 
Asia,  185.  His  embassy  to  Choivoes 
king  of  Persia,  221. 

Vitrtmu*  the  architect,  his  remarks  on 
the  buildings  of  Rome,  iv.  106. 

Vizir,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  vi. 
264.iiofe. 

Ukraine,  description  of  that  country, 
i.  275. 

Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  reduces  aiad 
kills  Gainas  the  Goth,  hr.  183.  Is 
driven  back  by  the  v^ance  of  the 
Imperial  ministers,  195. 

XJlphiUu,  the  apostie  of  the  Godts,  hia 
pious  labours,  iv.  393.  Propagated 
Arianttm,  398. 
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Vlpiaih  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  council  of  state,  under  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus,  i.  168.  Is 
murdered  by  the  prxtorian  guards, 
173. 

Voccnian  lain;  abolished  the  right  of  fe- 
male inheritance,  ▼.  354.  How  evad- 
ed, 358. 

Vohairt  prefers  the  labarum  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  angel  of  Licinius,  ii.  404. 
norc.  His  reflections  on  the  expenses  of 
asiege,iv.  493.  notff. 

Vartigern^  king  of  South  Britain,  his  m- 
vitation  of  the  Saxons  for  .assistance 
against  his  enemies,  iv.468. 

Fmtff,  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits 
against  the  Huns,  iii.  330. 

CJtaa/,  anciently  famous  for  its  Gothic 
temple,  i.  271. 

Urban  II.  pope,  patronises  Peter  the 
Hermit  in  his  project  for  recovering 
the  Holy  Land,  vii.  193.  Exhorts  the 
people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  council  of 
Clermont,  197.  * 

Urbim  V.  pope,  removes  the  papal  court 
-     firom  Avigpnon  to  Rome,  viii.  239. 

Vfbtm  VI.  pope,  his  disputed  election, 
viii.  241. 

Ursathut  master  of  the  offices  under  the 
emperor  Vaienttnian,  occasions  a  re- 
volt of  the  Alemanni  by  lus  parsimony, 
ui.  269. 

Vrtsehuu,  a  Roman  general,  his  treache- 
rous conduct  to  Sylvanus  in  Gaul,  ii. 
352.  Is  superseded  in  his  command 
over  the  Eastern  provinces,  367.  Is 
sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war 
with  Persia  under  Sabinian,  ibid.  Is 
again  disgraced,  368. 

Urnnif  history  of  the  Roman  family  of, 
viii.  210. 

UrnUut^  treasurer  of  the  empire  under 
Constantius,  unjustly  put  to  death  by 
the  tribunal  of  Chaicedon,  iia.  109. 

Unary.  St^  Interest  of  mon^, 

W 

WalaehianM,   the   present,   descendants 

from  the  Roman  settkis  in  ancient 

Dacia,  i.  331.  note. 
WaCu  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from 

Saxon  tyranny,  iv.  474.  477.      The 

bards  of,  480. 
WttlUa  is  chosen  king  of  the  Goths,  iv. 

154.   He  reduces  the  barbarous  invad« 

ers  of  Spain,  155.  Issetdedin  Aquitain, 

156. 
ITorand  robbeiy,  their  diifinenoe,  vL  232. 


Evolutions  and  military  exercise  of  the 
Gteeks,  vii.  32.  Military  character  of 
the  Saracens,  34.  Of  the  Franks  and 
Latins,  36. 

Warburtont  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  lite- 
rary character  lii.  148.  note.  Hislabours 
to  establish  the  miraculous  interruptba 
to  Julian's  building  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, 151, 152  notea. 

Wama,  battle  of,  between  the  sultan 
Amurath  II.  and  Ladislaus  king  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  viii.  106. 

Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by 
the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin,  vi.  332. 

Wheatf  the  average  price  of,  under  the 
successors  of  Cohstantine  the  Great, 
iii.  178.  rujie. 

WhitaJter,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of 
the  Irish  descent  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
iii.  282.  note. 

White,  Mr.  Arabk  professor  at  Oxford, 
character  of  his  sermons  at  Bamptoi^'s 
lectuie,  vi.  423.  note. 

Wiffridj  the  aposde  of  Sussex,  his  bene- 
nevolent  establishment  at  Se!  sey  ,iv.479. 

WilUam  I.  the  Bad,  kmg  of  SkUy,  vii. 
152. 

Wiiiiain  II.  the  Good,  king  of  Sksly, 
vii.  153. 

WindmiUt,  the  use  of,  from  whence  de- 
rived, vu.  379. 

Wine,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by 
Mahomet,  vi.  25& 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when,  and  by  whom 
that  book  was  vrritten,  iii.  9. 

Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  mar- 
ries Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Romanus,  vii.  27.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity,  97. 

Women,  in  herfditary  monarchies,  allow- 
ed to  exerdse  sovereignty,  though  in- 
capable of  subordinate  state  offices,  u 
167.  How  treated  by  the  Roman  civil 
laws,  V.  341.  The  Voconian  law,  how 
evaded,  358.  Are  not  excluded  from 
Paradise  by  Mahomet,  vi.  262. 


Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  desart  of 

Mesopotamia,  iii  189. 
Xerxes,  the  situation  of  his  bridge  of  boats 

for  passing  over  to  Europe,  pointed  out 

ii.  224. 


Th^^muJ^,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks 
mud  the  Saracens,  vi.  345. 
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X€9^^gerd,  king  of  Persia,  his  nucn  the 
affa  of  the  fall  of  the  SaasaniaQ  dynas- 
ty, aod  of  the  irligion  of  Zoroaster,  vi. 
317. 

Yefid,  caUph  of  the  Saiaceos,  vi.  302. 


Zabergan  mvades  the  Eastem  eminre  with 
an  army  of  Bulgarians,  v.  28o.  Is  re- 
pulsed by  BeUsarius,  288. 

Zachary,  pop*.*  pronounces  the  deposition 
of  Childeric  king  of  France,  and  the 
appointinent  of  Fepin  to  succeed  him, 
v5.177. 

;S«ip,  brother  of  Gelimer  the  Vandal 
usurper  conquers  Sardinia,  v.  130.  Is 
fecsiled  to  assist  his  brother,  131.  Is 
kiUed«  132. 

Zaroj  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  re- 
duced by  the  cnisaders  for  the  republk 
of  Venice,  vii.  321. 

Zenghiy  sultan,  his  valour  and  conquests, 
.     vii.  269. 

Zemh  emperor  of  the  East,  receivea  a  sur- 
render of  the  Imperial  govemment  of 
the  Western  empire,  from  the  senate 
of  Rome,  iv.  363.  The  vcissitudes  of 
his  life  and  reign,  v.  3.  His  Henoti- 
con^  vi.  35» 

^enobia,  quaen  of  Palmyrtb  her>  character 

w4hi«cai7»i.399« 


ZiwU,  Bat  emperor  of  the  Mogub  ami 
Tartars,  pareUel  between  him  and  At- 
tila,  king  of  the  Uons,  iv.  233.  His 
proposal  for  improving  his  conquest  in 
China,  243.  His  birth  and  eariy  milita- 
ly  exploits,  vii  451.  His  laws,  45%. 
Uisinvauon  of  China,  455.  Carismo, 
Transoziana,  and  Persia,  456.  His 
death,  457. 

"Zizau,  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made  long 
of  that  nation  by  the  emperor  Coiastan- 
tius,  ii.  359. 

Zobekt  the  Saracen,  his  braveiy  in  Hm. 
invask>n  of  Africa,  vi.  374. 

Zoe,  first,  the  concubine,  becomes  the 
fourth  wife  of  the  eirperor  Leo  the 
philosopher,  vi.  114. 

Zee,  wife  of  Romanus  UI.  and  Michael 
IV.  emperors,  vi.  123. 

Zorvofter,  the  Penian  prophet,  his  higjh 
'antk^uity,  i.  221.  note.  Abridgment  of 
his  theology,  222.  Provides  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  235. 
Assigns  tythes  to  the  priests,  236. 


iMie. 
Zotimug,  his  rtpftsentation  ogf  the  op. 
pression'of  the  Imtral  contributm,  tt. 

Zumgiius  the  refbrtner,  bis  oonoeptiaiie 

of  the  Eucharist,  vii.  64. 
Zurich^  brief  histoiy  of  tet  city,  viu, 

179. 
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IN  the  fifty-second  yeai^^iny  age,  after  the  completion  t}f 
m  arduoHs  and  aaceesiful  'vHkki  t  now  propose  to  employ  some 
MMmeiits  of  my  kisure  in  reviewing  the  simple  transactions  of 
a  private  and  litierary  life.  Truth,  iiakedy  uiibloshmg  trntli,  the 
fivBt  Tiitue  of  more  serious  history,  must  be  the  stAt  recommen« 
daitioA  of  this  personal  narrative*  Tb^  style  shall  be  simple  and 
&mUiart  b«t  style  is  the  image  of  character;  and  ^e  habits  of 
ootvect  writing  may  produce,  without  labour  or  design,  the  ap* 
pearaace  of  art  and  study.  My  own  amusement  is  my  moth^, 
and  will  be  n^y  reward:  and  if  these  siieets  are  communicated 
to  some  discreet  and  indiilgent  friends,  they  will  be  secreted  from 
the  puUic  eye  tiH  the  -author  shall  be  removed  beyond  the  reach 
etf-'Mfticism  or  ridicule. 

A  lively  desire  of  knowing  and  of  recording  our  ancestors  so 
generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend  on  the  influence  of  some 
coBHAon  principle  in  the  minds  of  men.  We  seem  to  have  lived 
in  the  persons  of  our  forefathers;  it  is  the  labour  and  reward  of 
vanity  to  extend  the  term  of  tins  ideal  longevity.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  aiwa}^  active  to  enlarge  the  narrow  circle  in  which  Nature 
has  ^xmfined  us.  Fifty  or  an  hundred  years  may  be  allotted  to  an 
individual,  but  we  step  forwards  beyond  deadi  with  such  hopes 
as  veligion  and  philosophy  will  suggest;  and  we  fill  up  the  silent 
vacancy  Aat  precedes  our  birth,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the 
authors  of  our  existence.  Our  calmer  judgment  wiH  rather  tend 
to  iftoderate,  th^  tf^  ^luppress,  the  pride  of  an  ancient  and  worthy 
race.  The  satj^st  may  laugh,  the  philosopher  may  preach;  but 
Reason  herself  wHl  respect  die  prejudices  and  habits,  which  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  experience  of  manlund. 

Wherever  the  distinction  of  birth  is  flowed  to  form  'a  supe- 
rior order  in  the  state,  education  ami  example  should  always,  and 
wis  often,  produce  among  them  a  dignity  of  sentiment  and  pro^ 
priety  of  conduct,  which  is  guarded  from  dishonour  by  their  ownt 
and  the  public  esteem.  If  we  read  of  some  illustrious  line  so  an- 
cient that  it  has  no  beginning,  so  worthy  that  it  ought  to  have  no 
end,  we  sympathize  in  its  various  fortunes;  nor  can  we  blame 
the  generous  enthusiasm,  or  even  the  harmless  vanity,  of  thosi^ 
who  are  alHed  to  the  honours  of  its  name.    For  my  own  part. 
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could  1 4rav  my  pedigree  from  a  general,  a  statetmu,  or  a  cde- 
brated  author,  I  should  study  their  lires  with  the  diligence  of  fi- 
lial love.  In  the  investigation  of  past  events,  our  curiosity  is  sti- 
mulated by  the  immediate  or  indirect  re£erence  to  ourseliTes;  but 
in  the  estimate  of  honour  we  should  learn  to  value  the  gifts  of 
Nature  above  those  of  Fortune;  to  esteem  in  our  ancestors  the 
qualities  that  best  promote  the  interests  of  society;  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  descendant  of  a  king  less  truly  noble  than  the  oflbpring 
of  a  man  of  genius,  whose  writings  will  instruct  or  delight  the 
latest  posterity.  The  family  of  Confucius  is,  in  my  opinion,  t^ 
most  illustrious  in  the  world.  After  a  painful  ascent  of  ei^ht  or 
ten  centuries,  our  barons  and  prtaces  of  Europe  are  lo^  in  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages;  ottt^ m  the  vast  equality  of  the  em* 
pire  of  China,  the  posterity  of  Confucius  have  maintained,  above 
two  thousand  two  nundred  ^ears,  their  peaceful  honours  and  per* 
petual  succession.  The  chief  of  the  mmily  is  still  revereil,  by 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  as  the  lively  image  of  the  wisest 
of  mankind.  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been  illustrated 
and  enriched  by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough;  but  I  exhort  them 
to  consider  the  Fairy  ^ueen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
coronet.  I  have  exposed  my  private  feelings,  as  I  shall  alwmya 
do,  without  scruple  or  reserve.  That  these  sentiments  are  juat» 
or  at  least  natural,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  since  I  do  not  £eA 
myself  interested  in  the  cause;  for  I  can  derive  from  my  auoci^ 
tors  neither  glory  nor  shame. 

Yet  a  sincere  and  simple  narrative  of  my  OMm  life  may  amuse 
some  of  my  leisure  hours;  but  it  will  subject  me,  and  perliaps 
with  justice,  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  f  may  judge,  however, 
from  the  experience  both  of  past  and  of  the  present  timet,  thtt 
the  public  are  always  curious  to  know  the  men,  who  have  left 
behind  them  any  image  of  their  minds;  the  most  scanty  accounts 
of  such  men  are  compiled  with  diligence,  and  perused  with  ea- 
gerness; and  the  student  of  every  class  may  derive  a  lesson,  or 
an  example,  from  the  lives  most  similar  to  his  ow;n.  My  name 
may  hereafter  be  placed  among  the  thousanlarticles  of  a  Bio« 
graphia  Britannica;  and  I  must  be  conscioiMf  ikax  no  one  aa  so 
well  qualified,  as  myself,  to  describe  the  series  of  my  thoughts 
and  actions.  The  authority  of  my  masters,  of  the  grave  Thua- 
nus,  and  the  philosophic  Hume,  might  be  aufficient  to  justify  my 
design;  but  it  woula  not  be  difficult  to  produce  a  lonp^list  of  juw 
cients  and  modems,  who,  in  various  forms,  have  exhibited  their 
own  portraits.  Such  portraits  are  often  the  most  interesting,  and 
sometimes  the  only  interesting  parts  of  their  wridngs;  and,  if 
they  be  sikicere,  we  seldom  complain  of  the  minuteness  or  pro- 
lixity  of  these  personal  memorials.  The  lives  of  the  younger  Pli- 
ny, of  Petrarch,  and  of  Erasmus,  are  expressed  in  the  epistks, 
which  they  dicroselves  have  given  to  th^  world.  The  essays  of 
Montague  and  Sir  William  Temple  bring  us  home  to  the  houses 
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andboaoHisof  die  authors:  we  smik  without  conCempt  atdie  head* 
strofig  fmssions  c^  Benevemito  CeUini,  and  the  gay  follies  of  Col* 
ley  Cibben  The  eonfessions  of  St.  Austm  and  Uousseau  disclose 
the  secrets,  of  the  human  heart:  the  commentaries  of  the  learned 
Huet  have- survived  his  evangelical  demonstraticHi;  and  Uie  me- 
moirs of  Giddoni  are  more  truly  dramadc  than  his  Italian  come* 
dies.  The  heretic  and  the  churchman  are  strongly  marked  in  the 
characters  and  foitunes  of  Whiston  and  Bishop  Newton  $  and 
even  the  dullness  of  Michael  de  MaroUes  and  Anthony  Wood 
acquiFes  s6me  value  from  the  faithful  representation  of  men  and 
manners.  That  I  am  equal  or  superior  to  some  of  these^  the  tS^ 
fiecta  of  modesty  or  affeetaciod^cannot  force  me  to  dissemble. 


Mt  family  h  originally  derived  from  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
southern  district,  which  borders  on^'Sussex  and  the  sea,  was  for* 
meriy  overspread  with  the  great  forest  Anderida,  and  even  now 
retains  die  denomination  ot  the  JVeialdj  or  Woodland.  In  this  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  hundred  and  parish  of  Rolvenden,  the  Gibbons 
were  possessed  of  lands  in  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty«six;  and  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  without  much 
increase  or  diminution  of  property,  still  adheres  to  its  native  soiL 
Pomtcen  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  his  name,  John  Gib- 
bon is  recorded,  as  the  Marmorarius  or  architect  of  King  Edward 
dVe  Third";  the  strong  and  stately  casde  of  Queensborough^ 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  was  a  monument 
of  his  skill;  and  the  grant  of  an  hereditary  toll  on  the  passage 
from  Sandwich  to  Stonar,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  the  reward  of 
no  vulgar  artist.  In  the  visitations  of  the  heralds,  the  Gibbons 
ore  frequendy  mentioned:  they  held  the  rank  of  Esquire  in  aa 
age,  when  that  tide  was  less  promiscuously  assumed:  one  of 
them  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  captailV  of  the 
militia  of  Kent;  and  a  free  school,  in  the  neighbouring  t<^wa  of 
Benenden,  proclaims  the  charity  and  opulence  of  its  founderJ^ 
But  time,  or  theh*  own  obscurity,  has  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  Over 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  my  Kentish  ancestors:  their  charac^r 
or  station  confined  them  to  the  labours  and  pleasures  of  a  ruhd 
lifet  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Poet,  im 
an  enquiry  after  a  name.... 

"  Gp!  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom,  and  die, 
**  Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history." 

So  recent  is  the  institution  of  our  parish  registers.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Gib- 
bons of  Rolvenden  migrated  from  the  country  to  the  ci^;  and 
from  this  branch  I  do  not  blush  to  descend.  The  law  requires 
scMO^e  abilities;  the  church  imposes  some  restraints;  and  before 
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our  armyafiduaiyy,  our  civil  establishsnents,  and  Itidlii  empire, 
liad  opened  so  many  padis  of  fortune,  the  merchaotite  profession 
was  more  frequeody  chosen  by  youdis  of  a  liberal  raoe  and  edu- 
codon,  who  aspired  to  create  their  own  independence.  Our  most 
mrpecoable  families  have  not  disdained  the  cotmihigk-house,  or 
even  the  shop;  their  names  are  inroUed  in  the  Lively  and  Com** 
panieS'Of  London;  and  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  itadtan  com^ 
inonwealdiS)  heralds  have  been  compelled  to  declare^  that  gea* 
tility  isrnot  degraded  by  the  exercise  of  trade* 

The'armori^  ensigns,  which,  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  adorn- 
ed the  crest  and  afateki  •of  the  soldier,  are  now  become  en  emptf 
decovadon,  whieh- every  man,  who  has  money  to  build  a  carriage^ 
may  paint  according  to  his  fancy  on  the  pannels.  My  femily 
arms  are  the  same,  which  were  borne  by  the  Gibbons  of  Kent 
in  an  aee,  when  the  College  of  Heralds  religiously  guarded  the 
diBtineliolia  of  blood  and  name :  a  Bon  rampant  gai^dant,  between 
Area  schallop-shells  Argent,  on  a  field  Azure.  I  should  not  faow^ 
ever  have  'been  tempted  to  blazon  my  coat  of  arms,  were  it  not 
connected  with  a  whimsical  anecdote....  About  the  reign  of  James 
|he  First,  the  three  harmless  schaOop-^hells  were  changed  by 
Edmund  Gibbon,  esq.  into  three  Ogressee^  or  female  cannifaeds, 
with  a  design  of  stigmatising  three  ladies,  his  kinswomen,  who 
liad  provoked  him  by  an  unjust  law<«uit.  But  this<  singular  mode 
of  ivyeBi^,  for  which  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Sir  William 
Seafir^  kin^  at  arms,  soon  expired  with  its  author;  and,  on  his 
own  inonument  in  the  Temple  church,  the  monsters  vanish,  and 
the  three  ecbaUop-shells  resume  dieirproper  and  htreditaiy  place. 
.  Our  alliances  by  marriage  it  is  not  disgraceful  to  mention*  The 
chief  honour  of  my  ancestry  is  James  Fiens,  Baron  Say  andSeale, 
^d  Lord  Hi{^  Treasurer  of  Eng^nd,  in  the  reign'ol  Henry.die 
Sixth;  from  whom  by.  the  Phelips,  die  Whetnatts,  and  the  Cro» 
mers,  I  ^m  lineally  descended  in  the  eleventh  d^^ree.  Hie  dia* 
mission  and  imprbonment  in  the  Tower  were  insuffieieat  to  ap* 
^ase  the  popular  clamour;  and  the  Treasurer,  with  his  8on*in« 
hw  Cromer,  was  beheaded  (1450),  after  a  mock  trial  by  the 
Kentish  insurgents..  The  black  list  of  his  offences,  as  it  is  exhib^ 
ked  in  Shakspeare,  displays  the  ignorance  imd  envy  of  a  plebeiati 
lyraot*  Besides  the  vague  reproaches  of  selling  Maine  and  Nor« 
mandy  to  the  Dauphin,  the  treasurer  is  specially  accused  of  luxu« 
ry,  for  riding  on  a  foot-cloth ;  and  of  treason,  for  speaking  VreoA^ 
the  language  of  our  enemies:  ^^  Thou  hast  most  traiterously  cor- 
**  rupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,'*  says  Jack  Cade  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord,  ^^  in  erecting  a  grammar-school ;  and  whereas  before, 
^^  our  Forefadiers  had  no  othef  books  than  the  score  and  the  tally^ 
^^  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used;  and,  contrary  to  the  king, 
*^  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be 
^  proved  to  thy  face,  that  diou  hast  men  about  thee,  who  usually 
^talk  df  a  noun  and  a  verb,  mid  such  abominable  words  as  nm 
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^  cKriftim  tat:  csii  eoMlure'to  hear.'^  Our  dramatic  poet  is  gene« 
ral^  more  atttnuve  W  chavacter  .than  to  history;  and  I  much 
fear  thai  the  art  of  printing  was  not  introduced  inta  EnglAod^  till 
several  yeans  after  I^ord  Say's  death:  but  of  some  of  these  meji% 
txirious  crimes  I  should  hope  to  find  my  ancestor  guilty;  £qid.a 
man  of  letters  may  be  proud  of  his  descent  from  a  patron  and 
martfn:  of  learning. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Robert  Gibbon,  esq.  ot 
Rolvenden  in  Kent,  (who  died  in  1618,)  had  a  son  of  the  same 
name  of  Robert,  who  sctded  in  London,  and. became  a  member 
of  due  Cloth*workers'  Company.  *  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Edgars,  who  flourished  about  four  hundred  years  in  the  county 
of  SuiFolk,and  produced  an  eminent  and  wealthy  serjeantAtplaw, 
Sir  Gregory  Edgar,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  .the  Seventh.  Of  ther 
sons  of  Robert  Gibbon,  (who  died  in  1643,)  Matthew  did  aoe 
aspire  above  th^  station  of  a  linen*draper  in  Leadenhall-street ; 
but  John  has  given  to  the  public  some  curious  memorials  of  his 
existence^  bis  character,  and  his  family.  He  was  bom  qn  dM 
3d  of  November  in  the  year  1629 ;  his  education  was  liberal  at 
a  grammar-school,  and  afterwards  in .  Jesus  college  at  Cam!-* 
bridge ;  and  he  celebrates  the  retired  content  which  he.  rajoyed 
at  Alleaborough  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Lord 
Coventry,  where  John  Gibbon  was  employed  as  a  domestic  tutor^ 
the  same  office  which  Mr.  Hobbes  exercised  in  the  Devonshiro 
family.  But  the  spirit  of  my  kinsman  soon  indmerged  into  mora 
active  life :  he  visited  foreign  countries  as  a  soldier  and  a  tra-. 
veller,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  lao- 
guagea,  passed  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  resided  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  (1659)  in  the 
rising  colony  of  Virginia.  In  this  remote  province,  his  taste  or. 
rather  passion,  for  heraldry  found  a  singular*  gratification  at  a 
war^dance  of  the  native  Indians.  As  they  moved  in  measured 
steps,  brandishing  their  tomahawks,  his  curious  eye  oontem« 
[dated  their  litde  shields  of  bark,  and  their  naked  bodies,  which 
were  painted  with  the  colours  and  symbols  of  his  favourite 
science.  ^^  At  which  I  exceedingly  wondered ;  and  concluded 
^  that  heraldry  was  ingrafted  naturally  into  the  sense  of  human 
^^  race.  If  so,  it  deserves  a  greater  esteem  than  now-a*days  is 
^^  put  upon  it."  His  return  to  England  after  the  Restoration 
was  soon  followed  by  his  marriage.;».his  settlement  in  a  hobse 
in  St.  Catherine's  Cloyster,  near  the  Tower,  which  devolved  to 
my  grandfather....and  his  introduction  into  the  Heralds'  College 
(in  1671)  by  the  style  and  title  of  filue-mantle  Pursuivant  at 
Arms.  In  this  oflice  he  enjoyed  near  fifty  years  the  rare  felicity 
of  uniting,  in  ik^.same  pursuit,  his  duty  and  inclination:  his 
name  is  remembered  in  tlie  College,  and  many  of  his  letters  are 
still  preserved*  Several  of  die  most  respectable  characters  of  the 
age.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Mr.  Ashmole,  Dr.  Jotei  Betts,  and 
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Dr»  N^cmiah  Grew,  were  his  friends ;  and  in  the  toci^  of 
such  men,  John  Gibbon  may  be  recorded  without  disgrace  as  the 
member  of  an  astrological  club.  The  study  of  hereditary 
iKMiours  is  favourable  to  the  Royal  prerogative ;  and  my  kins* 
man,  like  most  of  his  family,  was  a  high  Tory  both  in  church  and 
■tate»  In  the  latter  end  ot  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  his 
pen  was  exercised  in  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York  :  the  Re^ 
publican  faction  he  most  cordially  detested ;  and  as  each  animal 
ja  conscious  <tf  its  proper  arms,  the  heralds'  revenge  wasembb- 
'  zoned  on  a  most  diabolical  escutcheon*  But  the  triumph  of  the 
Whig  govemnsent  checked  the  preferment  of  Blue-mantle ;  and 
he  was  even  suspended  from  his  office,  till  his  tongue  could  learn 
to  pronounce  the  oath  of  abjuration.  His  life  was  prolonged  to 
the  age  of  ninety ;  and,  in  the  expectation  of  the  inevitable 
dioug^  uncertain  hour,  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
heakh,  competence  and  virtue.  In  the  year  16as  he  published 
at  London  his  Introductio  ad  Latinam  Btasomam^  an  original  at- 
tempt, which  Camden  had  desiderated,  to  define,  in  a  Roman 
idiom,  the  terms  and  attributes  of  a  Gothic  institutijui.  It  is  not 
two*  yean  since  I  acquired,  in  a  foreign  land,  some  domestic  in- 
tefiigence  of  my  own  family;  and  this  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  Switzeiiand  from  the  heart  of  Germany.  I  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Longer ^  a  lively  and  ingenious  scholar, 
while  he  resided  at  Lausanne  as  preceptor  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  BrwrnmcL  Qn  his  return  to  his  proper  station  of 
Librarian  to  the  Ducal  Library  of  Wolfenbuttel,  he  accidentally 
found  smon^  some  literary  rubbish  a  small  old  English  volume 
of  heraldry,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  yohn  Gibbon.  From  the 
title  only  Mr.  Xon^r  judged  that  it  might  be  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent to  his  friend;  and  he  judged  rightly.  His  manner  is  qtudnt 
and  affected;  his  order  is  confused :  but  he  displays  some  wit, 
more  reading,  and  still  more  enthusiasm ;  and  if  an  enthusiast 
be  often  absurd,  he  is  never  languid.  An  English  text  is  perpe- 
tually interspersed  with  Ladn  sentences  in  prose  and  verse ;  but 
in  his  own  poetry  he  claims  an  exemption  from  the  laws  of  pro* 
sody.  Amidst  a  profusion  of  genealogical  knowledge,  my  kins- 
man could  not  be  forgetful  of  his  own  name ;  ^nd  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  almost  die  whole  of  my  information  concerning  the 
Gibbon  family.  From  this  small  work  (a  duodecimo  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six^-five  pages)  the  author  expected  immortal  fisme : 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labour  he  sings,  in  a  strain  of  sel£* 
exultation ; 

^  Usque  hue  corrigitur  Romana  Blasonia  per  me ; 
^^  Verborumque  dehinc  barbara  forma  cadat. 

^  Hie  liber,  in  meritum  si  forsttan  inctdet  UMffl, 
^^  Testis  rite  meie  srdulitatis  erit. 

^  Quicquid  agat  Zoilus,  ventura  fatebitur  astas 
^  Artis  qu6d  fueram  non  Clypearis  inopSk'* 
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Suph  9re  the  hopes  of  authors !  In  the  failure  of  those  hope} 
]|^ohn  Gibbon  has  not  been  the  first  of  his  profession,  and  very 
possibly  ipay  not  be  the  last  of  his  name.  His  brother  Matthew 
'Gibbon,  the  Draper,  had  one  daughter  and  two  sons«...my  grand- 
father Edward,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1666,  and  Thomas, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle.  According  to  the  mercantile  creed, 
tdiat  the  best  book  is  a  profitable  ledger,  the  writings  of  John  th^ 
herald  would  be  much  less  precious,  than  those  of  his  nephew 
Edward:  but  an  author  professes  at  ledst  to  write  for  the  public 
benefit;  and  the  slow  balance  of  trade  can  be  pleasing  to  thoae 
persons  only,  to  whom  it  is  advantageous*  The  successful  iiu 
dustry  of  my  grandfather  raised  him  above  the  level  of  his  imr 
mediate  ancestors;  he  appears  to  have  launched  into  various  and 
extensive  dealings :  even  his  opinions  were  subordinate  to  his 
interest ;  and  I  find  htm  in  Flanders  clothing  King  William's 
troops,  while  he  would  have  contracted  with  more  pleasure, 
though  not  perhaps  at  a  cheaper  rate,  for  the  service  of  King 
James.  During  his  residence  abroad,  his  x:oncems  at  home  wer^ 
managed  by  his  mother  Hester,  an  active  and  notable  woman. 
Her  second  husband  was  a  widower,  of  the  i^^mie  of  Acton ;  they 
united  the  children  of  their  first  nuptials.  After  his  marriage 
^ith  the  daughter  of  Richard  Acton,  goldsmith  in  LeadenhaU- 
street,  he  gave  his  own  sister  to  Sir  Whitmore  Acton,  of  Alden- 
ham;  and  I  am  thus  connected,  by  a  triple  alliance,  with  that 
ancient  and  loyal  family  of  Shropshire  baronets.  It  consisted 
about  that  time  of  seven  brothers,  all  of  gigantic  stature ;  one  oif 
whom,  a  pigmy  of  six  feet  two  inches,  confessed  himself  the  last 
and  least  of  the  seven ;  adding,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party,  that 
such  men  were  not  bom  since  the  Revolution.  Under  the  Tory 
administration  of  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne  (ITIO.... 
1714)  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs ;  he  sat  at  that  board  with  Prior :  but  the 
merchant  was  better  (|(ualified  for  his  station  than  the  poet;  since 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  never 
conversed  with  a  man,  who  more  clearly  understood  the  com- 
merce and  finances  of  England.  In  the  year  1^16  he  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  Directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company ;  and  his 
books  exhibited  the  proof  that,  before  his  acceptance  of  this  fatal 
office,  he  had  acquired  an  independent  fortupe  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

But  his  fortune  was  overwelmed  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  year 
twenty,  and  the  labours  of  thirty  years  were  blasted  in  a  single 
day.  Of  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  my  grandfather  and  his  brother  Directors,  I  am 
neither  a  competent  nor  a  disinterested  judge.  Yet  the  equity  of 
modem  times  must  condemn  the  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, which  would  have  disgraced  the  cause  of  justice,  and  would 
render  injustice  still  more  odious.    No  sooner  had  the  nation 
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nwakened  from  its  golden  dream,  than  a  popular  and  even  a  par- 
liamentary clamour  demanded  their  victims:  but  it  was  acknoMr« 
ledged  on  all  sides  that  the  South  Sea  Directors,  however  guilty, 
could  not  be  touched  by  any  known  laws  of  the  land.  The  speech 
of  Lord  Molesworth,  the  author  of  the  State  of  Denmark,  may 
shew  the  temper,  or  rather  the  intemperance,  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  Extraordinary  crimes  (exclaimed  that  ardent  Whig) 
*^  call  aloud  for  extraordinary  remedies.  The  Roman  lawgivers 
^^  had  not  foreseen  the  possible  existence  of  a  parricide:  but  as 
^^  soon  as  the  first  monster  appeared,  he  was  sown  in  a  sack,  and 
**  cast  headlong  into  the  river$  and  I  shall  be  content  to  inflict 
**  the  same  treatment  on  the  authors  of  our  present  ruin.'*    His 
motion  was  not  literally  adopted;  but  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties was  introduced,  a  retroactive  statute,  to  punish  the  oflFences, 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  they  were  committed.    Such  a 
pernicious  violation  of  liberty  and  law  can  be  excused  only  by 
the  most  imperious  necessity ;  nor  could  it  be  defended  on  this 
occasion  by  the  plea  of  impending  danger  or  useful  example. 
The  legislature  restrained  the  persons  of  the  Directors,  imposed 
an  exorbitant  security  for  their  appes^rance,  and  marked  their 
characters  with  a  previous  note  of  ignominy:  they  wercr compel- 
led to  deliver,  upon  oath,  the  strict  value  of  their  estates;  and 
were  disabled  from  making  any  transfer  or  alienation  of  any  part 
of  their  propert}^    Against  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  it  is  the 
common  right  of  every  subject  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel  at  the 
bar:  they  prayed  to  be  heard;  their  prayer  was  refused;  and 
their  oppressors,  who  required  no  evidence,  would  listen  to  no 
defence.    It  had  been  at  first  proposed  that  one-eighth  of  their 
respective  estates  should  be  allowed  for  the  future  support  of  the 
Directors;  but  it  was  speciously  urged,  that  in  the  various  shades 
of  opulence  and  guilt  such  an  unequal  proportion  would  be  too 
light  for  many,  and  for  some  might  possibly  be  too  heavy.    The 
character  and  conduct  of  each  man  were  separately  weighed ;  but 
instead  of  the  calm  solemnity  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  the  fortune 
and  honour  of  three  and  thirty  Englishmen  were  made  the  topic 
of  hasty  conversation,  the  sport  of  a  lawless  majority;  and  the 
basest  member  of  the  committee,  by  a  malicious  word  or  a  silent 
vote,  might  indulge  his  general  spleen  or  personal  animosity.  In- 
jury was  aggravated  by  insult,  and  insult  was  embittered  by  plea- 
santry. Allowances  of  twenty  pounds,  or  one  shilling,  were  face- 
tiously moved.  A  vague  report  that  a  Director  had  formerly  been 
concerned  In  anather  project,  by  which  some  unknown  persons 
had  lost  their  money,  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  his  actual  guilt. 
One  man  was  ruined  because  he  had  dropped  a  foolish  speech, 
that  his  horses  should  feed  upon  gold ;  another  because  he  was 
grown  so  proud,  that,  one  day  at  the  treasury,  he  had  refused  a 
civil  answer  to  persons  much  above  him.    All  were  condemned, 
absent  and  unheard,  in  arbitrary  fines  and  forfeitures,  which 
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^wept  away  the  greatest  part  of  their  substance*  Such  bold  op 
pression  can  scarcely  be  shielded  by  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment: and  yet  it  may  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  the 
Judges  of  the  South  Sea  Directors  were  the  true  and  legal  re* 
presentatives  of  their  country.  The  first  parliament  of  George 
the  First  had  been  chosen  (iTlS  for  three  years :  the  term  had 
^psed,  their  trust  was  expired ;  and  the  lour  additional  years 
(1718.«..1722),  during  which  they  continued  to  sit,  were  derived 
not  from  the  people,  but  from  themselves;  from  the  strong  mea* 
sure  of  the  septennial  bill,  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  //  se-- 
rar  di  consigiio  of  the  Venetian  history.  Yet  candour  will  own 
that  to  the  same  parliament  every  Englishman  is  deeply  indebt* 
cd:  the  septennial  act,  so  vicious  in  its  origin,  has  been  sanction- 
ed by  time,  experience,  and  the  national  consent.  Its  first  operas 
tion  secured  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne,  and  its  per- 
^nanent  influence  maintains  the  peace  and  stability  of  govern- 
ment. As  often  as  a  repeal  has  been  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  given  in  its  defence  a  clear  and  conscientious 
vote. 

My  grandfather  could  not  expect  to  be  treated  with  more  le- 
nity than  his  companions.  His  Tory  principles  and  connexions 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  :  his  name  is  re- 
ported in  a  suspicious  secret ;  and  his  well-known  abilities  could 
not  plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance  or  eiror.  In  the  first  proceed- 
ings against  the  South  Sea  Directors,  Mr.  Gibbon  is  one  of  the 
few  who  were  taken  into  custody ;  and,  in  the  final  sentence,  the 
measure  of  his  fine  proclaims  him  eminendy  guilty:  The  total 
estimate  which  he  delivered  on  oath  to  the  House  of  Commons 
amounted  ^o  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  pounds  five  shillings  and  six  pence,  exclusive  of  an- 
tecedent settlements.  Two  different  allowances  of  fifteen  and  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  were  moved  for  Mr.  Gibbon ;  but,  on  the 
question  being  put,  it  was  carried  without  a  division  for  the 
smaller  sum.  On  these  ruins,  with  the  skill  and  credit,  of  which 
parliament  had  not  been  able  to  despoil  him,  my  grandfather  at 
a  mature  age  erected  the  edifice  of  a  new  fortune:  the  labours 
of  sixteen  years  were  amply  rewarded ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  second  structure  was  not  much  inferior  to  the 
first.  He  had  realized  a  very  considerable  property  in  Sussex, 
Hampshire,'  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  New  River  Company^ 
and  had  acquired  a  spacious  house,  with  gardens,  and  lands,  at 
Putney,  in  Surry,  where  he  resided  in  decent  hospitality.  He 
died  in  December  1736,  at  the  age  of  seventy ;  and  by  his  last 
will,  at  the  expense  of  Edward,  his  only  son  (with  whose  marri- 
age he  was  not  perfecdy  reconciled),'  enriched  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Catherine  and  Hester.  The  former  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Elliston,  an  East  India  captam :  ;dieir  daughter 
and  heiress  Catherine  was  married  in  the  year  1756  to  Edward 
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Eliot,  esq.  (now  Lord  Eliot),  of  Pbrt  Elidt,  lil  the  cdtmtjr  of 
Cornwall ;  and  their  three  sons  are  my  nearest  mskle  rektioiiBdil 
the  father's  side.  A  life  of  devotion  and  celibacy  was  the  choice 
of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
still  resides  in  a  hermitage  at  Cliffe,  in  Northamptonshire; 
having  long  survived  her  spiritud  guide  and  faithful  companioh 
Mr.  William  Law,  who  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1761, 
died  in  her  house.  In  our  family  he  had  left  the  reputalaon  of  ^ 
worthy  and  pious  man,  who  believed  all  that  he  professed,  and 
practised  all  that  he  enjoined.  The  character  of  A  nonjuror^ 
which  he  tnaintaiued  to  the  last,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  hi& 
principles  in  church  and  state  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  interest  to 
cotiscience  will^be  always  respectable.  His  theological  writings, 
which  our  domestic  connection  has  tempted  me  to  peruse,  pre- 
serve an  imperfect  sort  of  life,  and  I  can  pronounce  with  more 
icAifidence  and  knowledge  on  the  merits  of  the  author.  His  last 
compositions  are  darkly  tinctured  by  the  incomprehensible  vi- 
iriOn^  of  Jacob  Behmen ;  and  his  discourse  oh  the  absolute  un- 
lawfulness of  stage-entertainments  is  sometimes  quoted  for  a  ri- 
diculous intemperance  of  sentiment  and  language....^^  The  actors 
'**  and  spectators  must  all  be  damned:  the  playhouse  is  the  porch 
**  of  Hell,  the  place  of  the  Devil's  abode,  where  he  hold  his  filthy 
•**  cotut  of  evil  spirits :  a  play  is  the  Devil's  triumph,  a  sacrifice 
'**  performed  to  his  glory,  as  much  as  in  the  heathen  temples  rf 
"  Bacchus  or  Venus,  &c.  &c.''  But  these  sallies  of  religious 
bhrensy  must  not  extinguish  the  praise,  which  is  due  to  Mr. 
William  Law  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar.  His  argument  on  topics  of 
Ytss  absurdity  is  specious  and  acute,  his  manner  is  lively,  hi^ 
style  forcible  and  clear ;  and,  had  not  his  vigorous  mind  been 
clouded  by  enthusiasm,  he  might  be  ranked  with  the  most  agree- 
aUe  and  ingenious  writers  of  the  times.  While  die  BAngoriati 
controversy  Was  a  fashionable  theme,  he  entered  the  lists  oh  tiie 
Subject  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  authority  of  the  priesthood: 
ag.xinst  the  plain  account  of  the  sacrament  of  the  L-ord's  Supped 
he  resumed  the  combat  with  Bishop  Hoadley,  the  oA>ject  of 
Whig  idolatry,  and  Tory  abhorrence ;  and  at  every  i^eapon  of 
kttack  and  defence  the  nonjuror,  on  the  ground  which  is  com- 
mon to  both,  approves  himself  at  least  equal  to  the  prelate.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  he  drew  his  pen  against 
the  licentious  doctrine  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits,  and 
morality  as  well  as  religion  must  join  in  his  applause.  Mr. 
Law's  master-work,  the  Serious  Call^  is  still  read  as  a  popular 
tod  powerful  book  of  devotion.  His  precepts  'are  rigid,  but  they* 
are  founded  on  the  gospel :  his  satire  is  sharp,  but  it  it  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  human  life ;  and  many  of  his  portraits 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La  Bruyere.  If  he  finds  a  spati: 
of  piety  in  his  reader's  mind,  he  will  soon  kindle  it  to  a  flame  ; 
tod  a  philosopher  must  allow  that  he  exposes,  with  equal  aever- 
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Ity  ttiid  truth,  the  strange  cotitradietion  between  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  world.  Under  the  names  of  Flavia  and 
Miranda  he  has  admirably  described  my  two  auntSb...the  heathett 
and  the  Christian  sister. 

My  father^  Edward  Gibbon,  was  bom  in  October  1/07:  at 
die  age  of  thirteen  he  could  scarcely  feel  that  he  was  disinherit* 
ed  by  act  of  parliament;  and  as  he  aifvanced  towards  man«- 
hood,  new  prospects  of  fortune  opened  to  his  view.  A  parent  is 
most  attentive  to  supply  in  his  children  the  deficiencies,  of  which 
he  is  conscious  in  himself*!  my  grandfather^s  knowledge  wad 
derived  from  a  strong  understanding,  and  the  experience  of  th6 
ways  of  men ;  but  my  father  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  At  Westminste^t 
SthOol,  and  afterwards  at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  he 
passed  through  a  regular  course  of  academical  discipline ;  and 
the  care  of  his  learning  and  morals  was  entrusted  to  his  private 
tutbr,  the  same  Mr.  William  Law.  But  the  mind  of  a  saint  ih 
above  er  below  the  present  world ;  and  while  the  pupil  proceed- 
ed on  his  travels,  the  tutor  remained  at  Putney,  the  much«- 
honoured  friend  and  spiritual  director  of  the  whole  family.  M^ 
father  resided  some  time  at  Paris  to  acquire  the  fashionable  e»- 
fercises ;  and  as  his  temper  was  warm  and  social,  he  indulged  ift 
those  pleasures,  for  which  the  strictness  of  his  former  educatioft 
had  given  him  a  keener  relish.  He  afterwards  visited  several 
Jirovinces  of  France ;  but  his  excursions  were  neither  long  nor 
tetttote ;  and  the  slender  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  of  the 
Flinch  language,  was  gradually  obliterated.  His  passage  through 
BesaHcon  is  marked  by  a  singular  consequence  in  the  chain  ci 
human  events*  In  a  dangerous  illness  Mr.  Gibbon  was  attend^ 
fed,  at  his  own  request,  by  one  of  his  kinsmen  of  the  name  of 
Actob^  the  younger  brother  of  a  younger  brother,  who  had  ap% 
))lied  hiHaself  to  the  study  of  physic.  During  the  slow  recovery 
of  his  patient,  the  physician  himself  was  attacked  by  the  msdad^ 
of  love :  he  married  his  mistress,  renounced  his  country  and  re* 
ligioa,  settled  at  Besancon,  and  became  the  father  of  three  sons  ( 
the  eldest  of  whom.  General  Acton,  is  conspicuous  in  Europe 
t^  the  principal  minister  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Bf 
^m  uncle  whom  another  stroke  of  fortune  had  transplanted  t^ 
Leghorn,  he  was  educated  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Emperor^ 
and  his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  command  of  the  Tuscan  fri^ 
gates  protected  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  ftx)m  Algiers*  Oa 
my  father's  return  to  England  he  was  chosen,  in  the  general 
election  of  1734,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Pe- 
tersfield ;  a  burgage  tenure,  of  which  my  grandfather  possessed 
a  weighty  share,  till  he  alienated  (I  know  not  why)  such  impofr- 
tant  property.  In  the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  th6 
^Pelkanis,  prejudice  and  society  connected  his  son  widi  the  To- 
riea»v*»8teill  I  say  Jacobites  i  of,  as  they  were  pleased  to  style 
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themselves,' die  coiintty  gendemen?  widi  diem  he  gave  many  a 
vote ;  widi  diem  he  dnmk  many  a  botde.  Without  acquiring 
the  fame  of  an  orator  or  a  statesman,  he  eagerly  joined  in  the 
great  opposition,  which,  after  a  seven  years  chase,  hunted  down 
Sir  Robert  Walpole :  and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  unpopular  minis- 
ter, he^gratified  a  private  revenge  against  the  oppressor  of  his 
family  m  the  South  Sea  persecudon. 

I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  the  srth  of 
April,  O.  S.  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  ;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  esq* 
and  of  Judith  Porten.^  My  lot  mignt  have  been  that  of  a  slave, 
a  savage,  pr  a  peasant;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  on  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast .  my  1)irth  in  a  free  and  civilized 
country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of  ho* 
nourable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune* 
From  my  birth  I  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  but 
I  was  succeeded  by  five  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom 
were  snatched  away  in  their  infancy.  My  five  brothers,  whose 
names  may  be  found  in  the  parish  register  of  Putney,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  lament :  but  from  my  childhood  to  the  present  hour 
I  have  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  my  sister,  whose  life  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  an 
amiable  infant*  The  relation  of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  especially 
if  they  do  not  marry,  appears  to  me  of  a  very  singular  nature* 
It  is  a  familiar  and  tender  friendship  with  a  female,  much  about 
our  own  age;  an  affection  perhaps  softened  by  the  secret  influence 
of  sex,  but  pure  from  any  mixture  of  sensual  desire,  the  sole 
species  of  Platonic  love  that  can  be  indulged  with  truth,  and 
without  danger* 

At  the  general  election  of  1^41,  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr*  Delme 
stood  an  expensive  and  successful  contest  at  Southampton,  agmnat 
Mr*  Dummer  and  Mr.  Henly,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Earl  of  Northington.  The  Whig  candidates  had  a  m^ority  of 
the  resident  voters ;  but  the  corporation  was  firm  in  the  Tory 
interest:  a  sudden  creation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  new 
freemen  turned  the  scale ;  and  a  supply  was  readily  obtained  of 
respectable  volunteers,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  England  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  political  friends.  The  new  parliament 
opened  with  the  victory  of  an  opposition,  which  was  fortified  by 
strong  clamour  and  strange  coalitions*  From  the  event  of  the 
first  divisions.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  perceived  that  he  could  no 

*  The  unlcm  to  which  I  owe  my  birth  was  a  marriage  of  xnclinatton  and  esteem. 
'  Mr.  James  Porten,  a  merchant  of  London,  resided  with  his  fipimily  at  Putney,  in  m. 
Iiooae  adjoinmg  to  the  bridge,  and  church-yard,  where  I  have  passed  tnany  happy 
hours  of  my  childhood.  He  left  one  son  (the  late  Sir  Stanier  Porten)  and  three 
daughters :  Catherine,  who  preserved  her  maiden  name,  and  of  whom  I  shall  here- 
after  speak  i  another  daughter  married  Mr.  Darrel  of  Richmond,  and  left  two  m 
Xdwaid  and  Robert:  the  youngest  of  the  three  usters  was  Judith,  my  mother. 
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longer  lead  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prudently 
resigned  (after  a  dominion  of  one  and  twenty  years)  the  guidance 
of  the  state  (1742).  But  the  fall  of  an  unpopular  minister  wa* 
not  succeeded,  according  to  general  expectation,  by  a  millenium 
of  happiness  and  virtue :  some  courtiers  lost  their  places,  some 
patriots  lost  their  characters.  Lord  Orford's  oifences  vanished 
with  his  power ;  and  after  a  short  vibration,  the  Pelham  govern- 
ment was  fixed  on  the  old  basis  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  In  the 
year  1745,  the  throne  and  the  constitution  were  attacked  by  a 
rebellion,  which  does  not  reflect  much  honour  on  the  national 
spirit:  since  the  English  friends  of  the  Pretender  wanted  courage 
to  join  his  standard,  and  his  enemies  (the  bulk  of  the  people) 
allowed  him  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Without 
daring,  perhaps  without  desiring,  to  aid  the  rebels,  my  father 
invariably  adhered  to  the  Tory  opposition.  In  the  most  critical 
season  he  accepted,  for  the  service  of  the  party,  the  office  of  al- 
derman in  the  city  of  London:  but  the  duties  were  so  repugnant 
to  his  inclination  and  habits,  that  he  resigned  his  gown  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months.  The  second  parliament  in  which  he  sat  was 
prematurely  dissolved  (1747)  :  and  as  he  was  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  maintain  a  second  contest  for  Southampton,  the  life  of  the 
senator  expired  in  that  dissolution. 

The  death  of  a  new-bom  child  before  that  of  its  parents  may 
seem  an  unnatural,  but  it  is  strictly  a  propable,  event :  since  of 
any  given  number  the  greater  part  are  extinguished  before  their 
ninth  year,  before  they  possess  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  body. 
Without  accusing  the  profuse  waste  or  imperfect  workmanship 
of  Nature,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  unfavourable  chance  was 
multiplied  against  my  infant  existence.  So  feeble  was  my  con- 
stitution, so  precarious  my  life,  that,  in  the  baptism  of  each  of 
my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively  repeated  my 
christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  departure  of  the 
eldest  son,  this  patronymick  appellation  might  be  still  perpetuat- 
ed in  the  family.  ^ 

•Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter. 


To  preserve  and  to  rear  so  frail  a  being,  the  most  tender  assiduity 
was  scarcely  sufficient ;  and  my  mother's  attention  was  some- 
what diverted  by  her  frequent  pregnancies,  by  an  exclusive  pas- 
sion for  her  husband,  and  by  the  dissipation  of  the  world,  in 
tehich  his  taste  and  authority  obliged  her  to  mingle.  But  the 
maternal  office  was  supplied  by  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten; 
at  whose  name  I  feel  a  tear  of  gratitude  trickling  down  my  cheek. 
A  life  of  celibacy  transferred  her  vacant  aifection  to  her  sister's 
first  child :  my  weakness  excited  her  pity ;  her  attachment  was 
fortified  by  labour  and  success :  and  if  Uiere  be  any,  as  I  trust 
there  are  some,  who  rejoice  that  I  live,  to  that  dear  and  excellent 
woman  they  must  hold  themselves  indebted*    Many  anxious 
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9n^  solitaiy  days  did  she  consume  in  the  patient  trial  pf  every 
mode  of  relief  and  amusement.  Many  wakeful  nights  did  she 
isit  by  my  bed-side  in  trembling  expectation  that  each  hour  would 
\ie  my  last.  Of  the  various  and  frequent  disorders  of  my  child* 
hood  my  own  recollection  is  dark;  nor  do  I  wish  to  expatiate  on 
60  disgusting  a  tclpic.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  while  every  practi- 
tioner, from  Sloane  and  Ward  to  the  Chevalier  Taylor,  was  suc- 
cessively summoned  to  torture  or  relieve  me,  the  care  of  my 
jnind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  that  of  my  health :  com- 
passion always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa- 
tion was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
learning  to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  reading, 
writipg,  and  arithmetic.  So  remote  is  the  date,  so  vague  is  the 
memory  of  their  origin  in  myself,  that,  were  not  the  error  cor- 
rected by  analogy,  I  should  be  tempted  to  conceive  them  as  innate. 
In  my  childhood  I  was  praised  for  the  readiness,  with  which  I 
could  multiply  and  divide,  by  memory  alone,  two  sums  of  seve- 
ral figures :  such  praise  encouraged  my  growing  talent;  and  had 
I  persevered  in  this  line  of  application,  I  might  have  acquired 
some  fame  in  mathematical  studies. 

After  this  previous  institution  at  home,  or  at  a  day-school  at 
Putney,  I  was  delivered  kt  the  age  of  seven  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  Kirkby,  who  exercised  about  eighteen  months  the 
office  of  my  domestic  tutor.    His  own  words,  which  I  shall  here 
transcribe,  inspire  in  his  favour  a  sentiment  of  pity  and  esteem* 
....^^  During  my  abode  in  my  native  county  of  Cumberland,  in 
**  quality  of  an  indigent  curate,  I  used  now-and-then  in  a  Sam- 
^^  mer,  when  the  pleasantness  of  the  season  invited,  to  take  a. 
^*  solitary  walk  to  the  sea-shore,  which  lies  about  two  miles  frongi 
**  the  town  where  I  lived.     Here  I  would  amuse  myself,  one 
*'  while  in  viewing  at  large  the  agreeable  prospect  which  sur- 
**  rounded  me,  and  another  while  (confining  my  sight  to  nearer 
**  objects)  in  admiring  the  vast  variety  of  beautiiful  shells,  thrown 
*'  upon  the  beach;  some  of  the  choicest  of  which  I  alleys  picked. 
^^  up,  to  divert  my  little  ones  upon  my  return.  One  time  among 
**  the  rest,  taking  such  a  journey  in  my  head,  I  sat  down  upon 
"  the  declivity  of  the  beach  with  my  face  to  the  sea,  which  isras 
**  now  come  up  within  a  few  yards  of  my  feet ;  when  imme<li- 
"  ately  the  sad  thoughts  of  the  wretched  condition  of  my  family, 
*^  and  the  unsuccessfulness  of  all  endeavours  to  amend  it,  came 
"  crowding  into  my  mind,  which  drove  me  into  a  deep  melaxi- 
**  choly,and  ever  and  anon  forced  tears  from  my  eyes."  Distress 
at  last  forced  him  to  leave  the  countr}-.    His  learning  and  virtiie 
introduced  him  to  my  father;  and  at  Putney  he  might  have 
found  at  least  a  temporary  shelter,  had  not  an  act  of  indiscretion 
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again  driven  him  into  the  world.  .  One  day  reading  prayers  in 
the  parish  church,  he  moat  unluckily  forgot  the  name  of  King 
George:  his  patron,  a  loyal  subject,  dismissed  him  with  some 
reluctance,  and  a  decent  reward ;  and  how  the  poor  man  ended 
his  days  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  Mr.  John  Kirkby  ia 
the  author  of  two  small  volumes;  the  Life  of  Automathes  (Lon- 
don, 19^45),  and  an  English  and  Latin  Grammar  (London,  1746); 
which,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude,  he  dedicated  (November 
5th,  1745)  to  my  father.  The  books  are  before  me :  from  them 
the  pupil  may  judge  the  preceptor;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his 
judgment  will  not  be  unfavourable.  The  grammar  is  executed 
with  accuracy  and  skill,  and  I  know  not  whether  any  better  exist- 
ed at  the  time  in  our  language :  but  the  life  of  Automathes  as- 
pires to  the  honours  of  a  philosophical  fiction.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  youth,  the  son  of  a  shipwrecked  exile,  who  lives  alone  on  a 
desart  island  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  manhood.  A  hind  is 
his  nurse ;  he  inherits  a  cottage,  with  many  useful  and  curious 
instruments ;  some  ideas  remain  of  the  educaUon  of  his  two  first 
years;  some  arts  are  borrowed  from  the  beavers  of  a  neigh- 
bouring lake ;  some  truths  are^^vealedisi^ supernatural  vision^. 
Widi  these  helps,  and  his  own  industry,  Autpmathes  becomes  a 
self-taught  though  speechless  philosopher,  wh6  had  investigated 
with  success  his  own  mind,  the  natural  world,  the  abstract  scien- 
ces, and  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion.^  The  author 
is  not  entided  to  the  merit  of  invention,  since  he  has  blended  the 
Ivnglish  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  the  Arabian  romance  of 
Q^  Ebn  Yokhdan,  which  he  might  have  read  in  the  Latin  yen- 
aion  of  Pocock.  In  the  Automathes  I  cannot  praise  either  the 
depth  of  thought  or  elegance  of  style;  but  the  book  is  not  devoid 
of  entertainment  or  instruction ;  and  among  several  interesting 
passages,  I  would  select  the  discovery  of  fire,  which  produces 
by  accidental  mischief  the  discovery  of  conscience.  A  man  who 
had  thought  so  much  on  th^  subjects  of  language  and  education 
was  surely  no  ordinary  preceptor :  my  childish  years,  and  his 
hasty  departure,  prevented  me  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of 
hi9  lessons ;  but  they  enlarged  my  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and 
left  me  a  clear  impression  of  the  English  and  Latin  rudiments. 

In  my  ninth  year  (January  1746),  in  a  lucid  interval  of  com- 
parative health,  my  father  adopted  the  convenient  and  customary 
mode  of  English  education ;  and  I  was  sent  to  Kingston  upon 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson  and  his  assistants.  Every  time  I  have  since 
passed  over  Putney  Common,  I  have  always  noticed  the  ispot 
where  my  mother,  as  we  drove  along  in  the  coach,  admonished 
me  that  I  was  now  going  into  the  world,  and  must  learn  to  think 
and  act  for  myself.  The  expression  may  appear  ludicrous ;  yet 
there  is  not,  in  the  course  of  life,  a  more  remarkable  change  than 
the  removal  of  a  child  from  the  luxury  and  freedom  of  a  wealthy 
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house,  to  the  frugal  diet  and  strict  sabordinatioa  of  a  schooTj^ 
from  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  the  obsequiousness  of  sexw 
vants,  to  the  rude  familiarity  of  his  equals,  the  insolent  tjrannjr 
of  his  seniors,  and  the  rod,  perhaps,  of  a  crud  and  capricious 
pedagogue.  Such  hardships  may  steel  the  mind  and  body  agidnat 
the  injuries  of  fortune;  but  my  timid  reserve  was  astonished  by 
the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  school ;  the  want  of  strength  and 
Activity  disqualified  me  for  the  sports  of  the  play-field;  nor  have 
I  forgotten  how  often  in  the  year  forty  six  I  was  reviled  and- 
buffetted  for  the  sins  of  my  Tory  ancestors*  By  the  commoo 
methods  of  discipline,  at  the  expense  of  many  tears  and  son>e 
Mood,  I  purchased  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  syntax;  and  noc 
long  since  I  was  possessed  of  the  dirty  volumes  of  PheBdrua 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  I  painfully  construed  and  darkly 
understood.  The  choke  of  these  authors  is  not  injudicious* 
The  Uvea  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Atticus  and  Cice* 
ro,  are  composed  in  the  style  of  the  purest  age ;  his  simplicity 
is  elegant,  his  brevity  copious :  he  esdiibits  a  series  of  men  and 
manners ;  and  with  such  illustrations,  as  every  pedant  is  not  in* 
deed  qualified  to  give,  this  classic  biographer  may  initiate  a  young 
student  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  use  of  fa- 
bles or  apologues  has  been  approved  in  every  age  from  ancient 
India  to  modem  Europe*  They  convey  in  familiar  images  the 
truths  of  morality  and  prudence ;  and  the  most  childish  under* 
standing  (I  advert  to  the  scruples  of  Rousseau)  will  not  suppose 
either  that  beasts  do  speak,  or  that  men  may  lie.  A  fable  repre* 
^nts  the  genume  characters  of  animals ;  and  a  skilful  master 
might  extract  from  Pliny  and  Buffon  some  pleasing  lessons  of 
natural  history,  a  science  well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity 
of  children.  The  Latinity  of  Phsedrus  is  not  exempt  from  an 
alloy  of  the  silver  agef  but  his  manner  is  concise,  terse,  and  seiw 
tentious:  the  Thracian  slave  discreetly  breathes  the  spirit  of  » 
freeman ;  and  when  the  text  is  sound,  the  style  is  perspicuous* 
But  his  fables,  after  a  long  oblivion,  were  first  published  by  Pe- 
ter Pithou,  from  a  corrupt  manuscript.  Th.e  labours  ot  fifty 
editors  confess  the  defects  of  the  copy  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
original;  and  the  school4>oy  may  have  been  whipt  for  misappre- 
hending a  passage,  which  Beodey  could  not  restore,  and  which 
Burman  could  not  explain. 

My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted. by  sickness;  and 
after  a  real  or  nominal  residence  at  Kingston-school  of  near 'two 
years,  I  was  finally  recalled  (December  1747)  by  my  mother's 
death,  which  was  occasioned,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  by  the 
consequences  of  her  last  labour.  I  was  too  young  to  feel  the 
importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her  person  and  con- 
versation isfaindy  imprinted  in  my  memory^  The  i^ction«be 
heart  of  my  aunt,  Catharine  Portion,  bewailed  a  sister  and  a 
friend ;  but  my  poor  father  was  inconsolaUe,  and  die  transport 
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^  gfiti  seemed  to  threaten  his  life  or  his  reason*  I  caa  never 
forget  the  scene  of  our  first  interview^  some  weeks  after  the  fatal 
«yent;  the  awful  silence,  the  room  hung  with  black,  the  mid-daf 
tapers,  his  si^s  and  tears ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  la 
.  lieaven  (  his  solemn  adjuration  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory 
«Bd  imitate  her  virtues;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  kissed  an4 
blessed  me  as  the  sole  surviving  pledge  of  their  loves.  The. 
storm  of  passion  insensibly  subsided  into  calmer  melancholy.  At 
a  convivial  meeting  of  his  friends,  Mr*  Gibbon  might  affect  or 
«njoy  a  gleam  of  cheerfulness ;  but  his  plan  of  happiness  wa« 
for  ever  destroyed ;  and  after  the  loss  of  his  companion  he  wa^ 
left  alone  in  a  world,  of  which  the  business  and  pleasures  were 
to  him  irksome  or  insipid*  After  some  unsuccessful  trials  he 
renounced  the  tumult  of  London  and  the  hospitality  of  Putney, 
and  buried  himself  in  the  rural  or  rather  rustic  solitude  of  Bu» 
riton ;  from  which,  during  several,  years,  he  seldom  emerged. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  house,  near  Putney-bridge 
and  church*yard,  of  my  maternal  grandfather  appears  in  the  light 
of  my  proper  and  native  home.  It  was  there  tl^t  I  was  allowed 
to  Biptsid  die  greatest  part  of  my  time,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
duriQg  my  school  vacations  and  my  parents^  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  finally  after  my  mother's  death.  Three  months  after 
that  event,  in  the  spring  of  19'48,  the  commercial  ruin  of  her  fa- 
ther, Mr.  James  Porten,  was  accomplished  and  declared.  He 
suddenly  absconded :  but  as  his  effects  were  not  sold,  nor  the 
house  evacuated,  till  the  Christmas  following,  I  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  the  society  of  my  aunt,  without  much  con* 
Bcioosness  of  her  impending  fate.  I  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  repeating  my  obligations  to  that  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine Porten,  the  true  mother  of  my  mind  as  well  as  of  my 
liealth.  Her  natural  good  sense  was  improved  by  the  perusal  of 
the  best  books  in  the  English  language;  and  if  her  reason  was 
sometimes  clouded  by  prejudice,  her  sentiments  were  never  dis- 
£;uised  by  hypocrisy  or  affectation.  Her  indulgent  tenderness, 
the  fiwikness  of  her  temper,  and  my  innate  rising  curiosity, 
noon  removed  all  distance  between  us :  like  friends  of  an  equal 
age,  we  fi'eely  conversed  on  every  topic,  familiar  or  abstruse ; 
and  it  was  her  delight  and  reward  to  observe  the  first  shoots  of 
my  young  ideas.  Pain  and  languor  were  often  soothed  by  the 
voice  of  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  to  her  kind  lessons  I 
ascribe  my  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading,  which  I  would 
not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  India.  I  should  perhaps  be 
astonished,  were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  date,  at  which  a  fa- 
▼ourite  tale  was  engraved,  by  frequent  repetition,  in  my  memo- 
ry :  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds ;  the  Palace  of  Felicity ;  and  the 
fatal  moment  at  the  end  of  three  months  or  centuries,  when 
Prince  Adolphus  is  overtaken  by  Time,  who  had  worn  out  so 
many  pour  of  wings  in  the  pursuit.  Before  I  left  Kingston-school 
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I  was  well  acquainted  with  Pope's  Homer  and  die  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  two  books  which  will  ahrsq^  please  hj 
the  moving  picture  of  human  manners  and  specious  mirades : 
nor  was  I  dien  capable  of  discerning  that  Pope's  translation  is  a 
portrait  endowed  with  every  merit,  excepting  that  of  likeness  to 
the  original*  The  verses  of  Pope  accustomed  my  ear  to  the 
sdUnd  of  Poetic  harmony :  in  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  ship- 
wreck of  Ulysses,  I  tasted  the  new  emotions  of  terror  and  pity; 
and  seriously  disputed  with  my  aunt  on  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  wan  From  Pope's  Homer  to  Dry- 
den's  Virgil  was  an  easy  transition ;  but  I  know  not  how,  from 
some  fault  in  the  author,  the  translator,  or  the  reader,  the  pious 
iEneas  did  not  so  forcibly  sei^e  on  my  imagination ;  and  I  de- 
rived more  pleasure  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  especially  in 
the  fall  of  Phaeton,  and  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  My 
grandfather's  flight  unlocked  the  door  of  a  tolerable  library ;  and 
I  turned  over  many  English  pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  of 
history  and  travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye,  without 
fear  or  awe  I  snatched  the  volume  from  the  shelf;  and  Mrs.  Por- 
ten,  who  indulged  herself  in  moral  and  religious  speculations; 
was  more  prone  to  encourage  than  to  check  a  curiosity  above 
the  strength  of  a  boy.  This  year  (1748),  the  twelfth  of  my  age; 
I  shall  note  as  the  most  propitious  to  the  growth  of  my  intel- 
lectual stature. 

The  relics  of  my  grandfather's  fortune  aiForded  a  bare  annuity 
for  his  own  maintenance ;  and  his  daughter,  my  worthy  aunt, 
who  had  already  passed  her  fortieth  year,  was  left  destitute.  Her 
noble  spirit  scorned  a  life  of  obligation  and  dependence ;  and  af- 
ter revolving  several  schemes,  she  preferred  the  humble  indus- 
try of  keeping  a  boarding-house  for  Westminster-school,  where 
she  laboriously  earned  a  competence  for  her  old  age.  This  sin- 
gular opportunity  of  blending  the  advantages  of  private  and  pub- 
lic education  decided  my  father.  After  the  Chrismas  hc^idays 
in  January  1749,  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Porten  to  her  new  house 
in  College«street ;  and  was  immediately  entered  in  the  school, 
of  which  Dr.  John  NicoU  was  at  that  time  head-master.  At 
first  I  was  alone:  but  my  aunt's  resolution  was  praised ;  her  cha- 
racter was  esteemed ;  her  friends  were  numerous  and  active :  im 
the  course  of  some  years  she  became  the  mother  of  forty  or  fifty 
boys,  for  the  most  part  of  family  and  fortune ;  and  as  the  primi- 
tive habitation  was  too  narrow,  she  built  and  occupied  a  spacious 
mansion  in  Dean's  Yard.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  the 
common  opinion,  that  our  public  schools,  which  have  produced 
so  many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  constitution  of  the  English  people.  A  boy  oiF  spirit  may 
acquire  a  previous  and  practical  experience  of  the  world ;  and 
his  play-fellows  may  be  the.  future  friends  of  his  heart  or  his  in- 
terest. In  a  free  intercourse  with  his  equab,.tbe  habits  of  trudi^ 
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fer^de,  and  prudence  wUl  insensibly  be  matured*  Birth  and 
riches  are  measured  by  the  standard  of  personal  merit ;  and  the 
mimic  scene  of  a  rebellion  has  displayed,  in  their  true  colours, 
the  ministers  and  patriots  of  the  rising  generation.  Our  semi- 
naries  of  learning  do  not  czacdy  correspond  with  the  precept  of 
a  Spartan  king,  ^^  that  the  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts, 
which  will  be  useftil  to  the  man  ;-^  since  a  finished  scholar  may 
emerge  from  the  head  of  Westminster  or  Eton,  in  total  igno- 
ranee. of  the  business  and  conversation  of  English  gentlemen  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  these  schools  may 
assume  the  merit  of  teaching  all  that  they  pretend  to  teach,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages :  they  deposit  in  the  hands  of  a  dis« 
ciple  the  keys  of  two  valuable  chests ;  nor  can  he  complain,  if 
they  are  afterwards  lost  or  neglected  by  his  own  fault.  The  ne- 
cessity of  leading  in  equal  ranks  so  many  unequal  powers  of  ca- 
pacity and  application,  will  prolong  to  eight  or  ten  years  the  ju- 
venile studies,  which  might  be  dispatched  in  half  that  time  by 
the  skilful  master  of  a  single  pupil.  Yet  even  the  repetition  of 
exercise  and  discipline  contributes  to  fix  in  a  vacant  mind  the 
▼efhid  science  of  grammar  and  prosody :  and  the  private  or  vo- 
luntary student,  who  possesses  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  classics, 
may  offi&nd,  by  a  false  quantity,  the  scrupulous  ear  of  a  well- 
flogged  critic.  For  myself,  I  must  be  content  with  a  very  small 
share  of  the  civil  and  literary  fruits  of  a  public  school.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  (1749,  1750),  interrupted  by  danger  and  de- 
bili^,  I  painfully  climbed  into  the  third  form;  and  my  riper  age 
was  left  to  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Latin,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  Instead  of  audaciously  mingling  in  the 
sports,  the  quarrels,  and  the  connections  of  our  little  world,  I 
was  stiQ  cherished  at  home  under  the  maternal  wing  of  my  aunt; 
and  my  removal  from  Westminster  long  preceded  the  approach 
of  manhood. 

The  violence  and  variety  of  my  complaints,  which  had  ex- 
cused my  frequent  absence  from  Westminster  school,  at  length 
engaged  Mrs.  Porten,  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  to  conduct 
me  to  Bath :  at  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  vacation  (1750)  she 
quitted  me  with  reluctance,  and  I  remained  several  months  un- 
der the  careof  a  trusty  maid-servant.  A  strange  nervous  affec- 
tion, which  alternately  contracted  my  legs,  and  produced,  with- 
out any  visible  symptoms,  the  most  excruciating  pain,  was  inef- 
fectually opposed  by  the  various  methods  of  bathing  and  pump- 
ing. From  Bath  I  was  transported  to  Winchester,  to  the  house 
of  a  physician ;  and  after  the  failure  of  his  medical  skill,  we  had 
again  recourse  to  the  virtues  of  the  Bath-waters.  During  the 
intervals  of  these  fits,  I  moved  with  my  father  to  Buriton  and 
Patney ;  and  a  short  unsuccessful  trial  was  attempted  to  renew 
my  attendance  at  Westminster-school.  But  my  infirmities  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  hours  and  discipline  of  a  public  semi- 
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naiy ;  and  instead  of  a  domestic  tutor,  who  might  have  watched 
die  favourable  moments,  and  gendy  advanced  the  process  of 
my  learning,  my  father  was  too  easily  content  with  such  occasional 
teachers,  as  the  diiferent  places  of  my  residence  could  supply. 
I  was  never  forced,  and  seldom  was  I  persuaded,  to  admit  these 
lessons ;  yet  I  read  with  a  clergyman  at  Bath  some  odes  of  ilo- 
race,  and  several  episodes  of  Virgil,  which  gave  me  an  impcr* 
feet  and  transient  enjoyment  of  the  Latin  poets*  It  might  sow 
be  apprehended  that  I  should  continue  for  life  an  illiterate  crip- 
ple ;  but,  as  I  approached  my  sixteenth  year^  Nature  displayed 
m  my  favour  her  mysterious  energies ;  my  constitution  was  for- 
tified and  fixed ;  and  my  disorders,  instead  of  growing  with  my 
growth  and  strengthening  with  my  strength,  most  wonderfiiSy 
vanished.  I  have  never  possessed  or  abused  the  insolence  of 
health :  but  since  that  time  few  persons  have  been  more  exempt 
from  real  or  imaginary  ills ;  and,  till  I  am  admonished  by  the 
gout,  the  reader  will  no  more  be  troubled  with  the  history  of 
my  bodily  complaints.  My  unexpected  recovery  again  encou- 
raged the  hope  of  my  education ;  and  I  was  placed  at  Esher,  in 
Surry,  in  the  house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Philip  Francis^  in  a 
pleasant  spot,  which  promised  to  unite  the  various  benefite  of 
air,  exercise,  and  study  (January  1752).  The  translator  of 
Horace  might  have  taught  me  to  relish  the  Latin  poets,  had  not 
'my  friends  discovered  in  a  few  weeks,  that  he  preferred  the 
pleasures  of  London,  to  the  instruction  of  his  pu{>ils.  My  fa- 
ther's perplexity  at  this  time,  rather  than  his  prudenee,  was 
urged  to  embrace  a  singular  and  desperate  measure.  Without 
preparation  or  delay  he  carried  me  to  Oxford  ;  and  I  was  ma- 
triculated in  the  university  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  before  I  had  accomplished  the  fifteenth  year  of  my 
Hge  (April  S,  1752). 

The  curiosity  which  had  been  implanted  in  my  infimt  mind, 
was  still  alive  and  active ;  but  my  reason  was  not  suflictently  in- 
formed to  understand  the  value,  or  to  lament  the  loss,  of  three 
precious  years  from  my  entrance  at  Westminster  to  my  admisH 
aion  at  Oxford.  Instead  of  repining  at  my  long  and  frequent  ccmh 
finement  to  the  chamber  or  the  couch,  I  secreUy  rejoiced  m  those 
infirmities,  which  delivered  me  from  the  exercises  of  the  acbooU 
and  the  society  of  my  equals.  As  often  as  I  was  tolerably  exempt 
from  danger  and  pain,  reading,  free  desultory  reading,  was  the 
employment  and  comfort  of  my  solitary  hours.  At  Westminster, 
my  aunt  sought  only  to  amuse  and  indulge  me ;  in  my  stations 
at  Bath  and  Winchester,  at  Buriton  and  Putney,  a  false  compas- 
sion respected  my  suiTerings ;  and  I  was  allowed,  without  con- 
troul  or  advice,  to  gratify  the  wanderings  of  an  unripe  taste.  My 
indiscriminate  appetite  subsided  by  degrees  in  the  hist0ric  line: 
and  since  philosophy  has  exploded  all  innate  ideas  and  natural 
propensities,  I  mast  ascribe  this  choice  to  the  aasiduoas  penissl 
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of  die  Universal  Histoiy^Afi  the  octavo  volumes  sutcessiveljr  ap* 
peared*  This  unequal  work,  and  a  treatise  of  Heame,  the  Due* 
tor  hlstoricuSj  referred  and  introduced  me  to  the  Greek  and  Ro* 
man  historians,  to  as  many  at  least  as  were  accessible  to  an  £ng* 
llsih  reader.  All  that  I  could  find  were  greedily  devoured,  from 
L.ittiebur3r'6  lame  Herodotus,  and  Spelman's  valuable  Xenophon, 
to  the  pompous  folios  of  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  a  ragged  Proco* 
pius  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century*  The  cheap  acquisition 
of  so  much  knowlec]^  confirmed  my  dislike  to  the  study  of  lan*^ 
guages;  and  I  argued  with  Mrs*  Porten,  that,  were  I  master  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  I  must  interpret  to  myself  in  Eng^bh  the 
thoughts  of  the  original,  and  that  such  extemporary  versions 
must  be  inferior  to  the  elaborate  translations  of  professed  scho* 
lars;  a  silly  sophism,  which  could  not  easily  be  confuted  by  a 
person  ignorant  of  any  other  language  than  her  own*  From  the 
ancient  I  leaped  to  the  modem  world:  many  crude  lumps  of 
Speed,  Raptn,  Mazeray,  Davila,  Machiavel,  Father  Paill,  Bow» 
er,  &c*  I  devoured  like  so  many  novels;  and  I  swallowed  with 
the  same  voracious  appetite  the  descriptions  of  India  and  China^ 
of  Mexico  and  Peru* 

My  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have  since 
engaged  so  many  years  of  my  life,  must  be  ascribed  to  an  acci* 
dent*  In  the  summer  of  If 51, 1  accompanied  my  father  on  a  vi^ 
sit  to  Mr*  Hoare's  in  Wiltshire;  but  I  was  less  delighted  with 
the  beauties  of  Stourhead,  than  with  discovering  in  the  library  a 
common  book,  the  Continuation  of  Echard's  Roman  Historj^ 
which  is  indeed  executed  with  more  skill  and  taste  than  the  pre« 
vious  work*  To  me  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Cohstahtine 
were  absolutely  new;  and  I  was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the 
Goths  over  the  Danube,  when  the  summons  of  the  dinner-bell 
reluctandy  dragged  me  from  my  intellectual  feast*  This  transient 
glance  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to  appease  my  ciu*iosity ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Bath  I  procured  die  second  and  third 
volumes  of  Howell's  History  of  the  World,  which  exhibit  tb^ 
Byzantine  period  on  a  larger  scale*  Mahomet  and  his  Saracens 
soon  fixed  my  attention;  and  scune  instinct  of  criticbm  directed 
me  to  the  genuine  sources.  Simon  Ockley,  an  original  in  every 
sense,  first  opened  my  eyes;  and  I  was  led  from  one  book  to  ano* 
ther,  till  I  had  ranged  round  the  circle  of  Oriental  history*  Be- 
ibre  I  was  sixteen,  I  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  learned  in 
English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and  Turks;  and 
the  same  ardour  urged  me  to  guess  at  the  French  of  D'Herbelot, 
aod  to  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock's  Abulpharag^us* 
Such  vague  and  multifisirious  reading  could  not  teach  me  to  think, 
to  write,  or  to  act;  and  the  only  principle,  diat  darted  a  ray  of 
light  into  the  indigested  chaos,  was  an  early  and  rational  applica- 
-wm  to  the  order  of  time  and  place«  The  mapa  of  Cellarius  and 
VftMtk  inspriitted  in  my  mind  the  piaure  of  ancient  geography: 
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from  Stnoichius  I  imbibed  the  dements  of  cbronology:  the  T»» 
bles  of  Helvicus  and  Anderson,  the  Annals  of  Usher  and  Pri« 
deaux,  distinguished  the  connection  of  events,  and  engraved  the 
multitade  of  names  and  dates  in  a  clear  and  indelible,  series*  Bat 
in  the  discussion  of  the  first  ages  I  overleaped  the  bounds  of  mo- 
desty and  use.  In  my  childish  balance  I  presumed  to  weigh  the 
systems  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  Newton^ 
which  I  could  seldom  study  in  the  originals;  and  my  sleep  has 
been  disturbed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Septuagint  with 
the  Hebrew  computation*  I  arrived  at  Oaord  with  a  stock  of 
erudition,  that  might  have  puzzled  a. doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance, of  which  a  school-boy  would  have  been  ashamed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  period  of  my  life,  I  am  temp^ 
to  enter  a  protest  against  the  trite  and  lavish  praise  of  the  hap- 
piness of  our  boyish  years,  which  is  echoed  with  so  much  afiiec- 
tation  in  the  world.  That  happiness,  I  have  never  known,  that 
•time  I  have  never  regretted;  and  were  my  poor  aunt  still  alive, 
ahe  would  bear  testimony  to  the  early  and  constant  uniformity,  of 
my  sentiments.  It  will  indeed  be  replied,  that  /  am  not  a  com- 
petent judge;  that  pleasure  is  incompatible  with  pain;  that  joy 
is  excluded  from  sickness;  and  that  the  felicity  of  a  school-boy 
-consists  in  the  perpetual  motion  of  thoughdess  and  playful  ^^gility, 
in  which  I  was  never  qualified  to  excel.  My  name,  it  is  jaost 
true,  could  never  be  enrolled  among  the  sprightly  race,  the  idle 
progeny  of  Eton  or  Westminster. 

"  Who  foremost  may  delight  to  cleave, 
*'  With  pliant  arm,  the  glassy  wave, 
"  Or  urge  the  flying  ball." 

The  poet  may  gaily  describe  the  short  hours  of  recreation  i 
but  he  forgets  the  daily  tedious  labours  of  the  school,  which  is 
approached  each  morning  with  anxious  and  reluctant  steps. 

A  traveller,  who  visits  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  surprised  and 
edified  by  the  apparent  order  and  tranquillity  that  prevail  in  the 
seats  of  die  English  muses.  In  the  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students,  who  swarm  from 
difierent  countries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in  private  lodgUies  at 

•the  houses  of  the  burghers:  they  dress  according  to  their  rancy 
and  fortune;  and  in  the  intemperate  quarrels  of  youth  and  wine, 
their  rtvords^  though  less  frequendy  than  of  old,  are  sometimes 
stained  with  each  other's  blood.    The  use  of  arms  is  banished 

.  from  our  English  universities;  the  uniform  habit  of  the  academics^ 
the  square  cap,  and  black  gown,  is  adapted  to  the  civil  and  even 
clerical  profession;  and  from  the  doctor  in  divinity  to  the  under- 
graduate, thexlegrees  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  distin- 
guished. Instead  of  being  scattered  in  a  town,  the  students  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  colleges;  their  roaintenanoe 

•is  provided  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  the  founders;  and  the 
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stated  hours  of  'the  hall  and  chapel  represent  the  discipline,  of  a 
regolar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  religious  communis*  The  eyes  of  the 
traveller  are  attracted  by  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  public  edifices ; 
and  the  principal  colleges  appear  to  be  so  many  palaces,  which  a 
Hberal^nation  has  erected  and  endowed  for  the  habitation  of  sci- 
ence.  My  own  introduction  to  the  university  of  Oxford  forms  a 
new  Kra  in  my  life;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  I  still  re- 
member my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  satisUction*  In  my 
fifteenth  year  I  felt  myself  suddenly  nused  from  a  boy  to  a  man: 
the  persons,  whom  I  respected  as  my  superiors  in  age  and  aca* 
demical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every  mark  of  attention  and 
civility;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap  and  silk 
gown,  which  distinguish  a  gendeman  commoner  from  a  ple- 
beian student.  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a  schodl- 
boy  had  ever  seen,  was  at  my  own  disposal;  and  I  might  com- 
mand, among  the  tradesmen  of  Oxford,  an  indefinite  and  dan- 
gerous latitude  of  credit.  A  key  was  delivered  into  my  hanc^s^ 
which  gave  me  the  free  use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library ; 
my  apartment  consisted  of  three  elegant  and  well  furnished  rooms 
in  the  new  building,  a  sutely  pile,  of  Magdalen  College;  and  the 
adjacent  walks,  had  they  been  frequented  by  Plato's  disciples, 
might  have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  shade  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Ilissus.  Such  was  the  fair  prospect  of  my  entrance  (April  3, 1 753) 
into  the  university  of  Oxford. 

A  venerable  prelate,  whose  taste  and  erudition  must  reflect 
honour  on  the  society  in  which  they  were  formed,  has  drawn  a 
very  interesting  picture  of  his  academical  life.../^  I  was  educa- 
**  ed  (says  Bishop  Lowth)  in  the  un,iver8ity  ot  Oxtord.  I 
^  enjoyed  all  the  advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that 
^  famous  seat  of  learning  so  largely  affords.  I  spent  many  years 
^  in  that  illustrious  society,  in  a  well-regulated  course  of  useful 
^  disci{>line  and  studies,  and  in  the  agreeab^  and  improving  com- 
^^  roerce  of  gentlemen  and  of  scholars;  in  a  society  where  emu- 
^^  lation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention  with- 
^  out  animosity,  incited  industry,  and  awakened  genius;  where  a 
^^  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  freedom  of  thought, 
^^  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  forward  by  example,  by 
^  commendation,  and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  at- 
^^  mosphere  that  the  Hookers,  the  Chillingworths,  and  the 
^  LocKES  had  breathed  before;  whose  benevolence  and  huma- 
*^  nity  were  as  extensive  as  their  vast  genius  and  comprehensive 
^  knowledge;  who  always  treated  their  adversaries  with  civility 
^^  and  respect;  who  made  candour,  moderation,  and  liberal  judg- 
^^  ment  as  much  the  rule  and  law  as  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 
**  And  do  you  reproach  me  with  my  education  in  this  place,  and 
**  with  my  relation  to  this  nK>st  respectable  body,  which  I  shall  * 
**  always  esteem  mv  greatest  advantage  and  my  highest  honour?** 
I  transcribe  with  pleasure  this  eloquent  passage,  without  exaroin- 
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ing  what  benefits  or  what  rewards  were  derived  by  Hooker,  or 
QhillingworthfOr  Locke,  from  their  academical  institution;  with* 
out  inquiring,  whether  in  this  angry  controversy  the  spirit  of 
Lowth  himself  is  purified  from  the  intolerant  zeal,  which  War- 
burton  had  ascribed  to  the  ^nius  of  the  place.  It  may  indeed  be 
observed,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Locke's  constitution,  and  that  the  philosopher  justly  despised 
the  academical  bigots,  who  expelled  his  person  and  condemned 
his  principles.  The  expression  of  gratitude  is  a  virtue  and  a  plea- 
sure: a  liberal  mind  will  delight  to  cherish  and  celebrate  the  me- 
mor}'  of  its  parents;  and  the  teachers  of  science  are  the  parents 
of  the  mind*  I  applaud  the  filial  piety,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  imitate;  since  I  must  confess  an  imaginary  debt,  to  as- 
sume the  merit  of  a  just  or  generous  retribution.  To  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  /acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as  chear- 
fuUy  renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for 
a  mother.  I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  college;  they 
proved  the  fourteen  months  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of 
my  whole  life;  the  reader  will  pronounce  between  the  school 
and  the  scholar;  but  I  cannot  affect  to  believe  that  Nature  had 
disqualified  me  for  all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready 
excuse  of  my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  de- 
parture, may  doubtless  be  alleged;-  nor  do  I  wish  to  defraud  such 
excuses  of  their  proper  weight.  Yet  in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was 
not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application;  even  my  childish  reading 
had  displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for  books;  and 
the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel ^d  a  dear  stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted 
academy,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  vigilant  professors, 
I  should  gradually  have  risen  from  translations  to  originals,  from 
the  Latin  to  the  Greek  classics,  from  dead  languages  to  living 
Bciende :  my  hours  would  have  been  occupied  by  useful  and  agree- 
able studies,  the  wanderings  of  my  fancy  would  have  been  re- 
strained, and  I  should  have  escaped  the  temptations  of  idleness, 
which  finally  precipitated  my  departure  from  Oxford. 

Perhaps  in  a  separate  annotation  I  may  coolly  examine  the  fa- 
bulous and  real  antiquities  of  our  sister  universities,  a  question 
which  fias  kindled  such  fierce  and  foolish  disputes  among  their 
fanatic  sons.  In  the  mean  while  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that 
these  vtjnerable  bodies  are  sufficiently  old  to  partake  of  all  the 
prejudices  and  infirmities  of  age.  The  schools  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  founded  in  a  dark  age  of  false  and  barbarous 
science ;  and  they  art  still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their  origin. 
Their  primitive  discipline  was  adapted  to  the  education  of  priests 
and  monkd;  and  the  government  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  an  order  of  men  whose  manners  are  remote  from  the  pre- 
sent world,  and  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy.    The  legal  incorporation  of  these  societies  by  the  charters 
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of  popes  and  kings  had  given  them  a  monopoly  of  the  public  in^ 
struction ;  and  the  spirit  of  monopolists  is  narrow^  l^tzy?  and 
oppressive:  their  work  is  more  cosdy  and  less  productive  than 
that  of  independent  artists ;  and  the  new  improvements  so  eager^ 
I7  grasped  by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  with 
slow  and  suHen  reluctance  in  those  proud  corporationsi  above 
the  fear  of  a  rival,  and  below  the  confession  of  an  error*  We 
may  scarcely  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  a  voluntary  act ; 
and  so  deeply  are  they  rooted  in  law  and  prejudice,  that  even 
thie  omnipotence  of  parliament  would  shrink  from  an  inquiry  in* 
to  the  state  and  abuses  of  the  two  universities.  t 

The  use  of  academical  degrees,  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  cen<« 
tury,  is  visibly  borrowed  from  the  mechanic  corporations ;  in 
which  an  apprentice,  after  serving  his  time,  obtains  a  testimo** 
nial  of  his  skill,  ^and  a  license  to  practise  his  trade  and  mystery- 
It  is  not  my  design  to  depreciate  those  honours,  which  could 
never  gratify  or  disappoint  my  ambition;  and  I  should  applaud 
the  institution,  if  the  degrees  of  batchelor  or  licentiate  were  be- 
stowed as  the  reward  of  manly  and  successful  study:  if  the  name 
and  rank  of  doctor  or  master  were  strictly  reserved  tor  the  pno- 
fessors  of  science,  who  have  approved  th^ir  tide  to  the  public  es- 
teem- 
In  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  excepting  our  own,  the  Ian- 
guages  and  sciences  are  distributed  among  a  numerous  list  of ' 
effective  professors:  the  students,  according  to  their  taste,  their. 
calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  themselves  to  the  proper  mas^ 
ters;  and  in  the  amiual  repetition  of  public  and  private  lectures^: 
these  ihasters  are  assiduously  employed-^  Our  curiosi^  may  in-«) 
quire  what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxford?* 
(for  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  my  own  university;)  by  whom 
are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be  the  probable  chances  of  me- 
rit or  incapacity?  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three  faculties^, 
and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts?  what  is  the  form,  and 
what  the  substance  of  their  lessons?  But  all  these  questions  are 
silenced  by  one  short  and  singidar  answer,  ^^  That  in  the  univer- 
^*  sity  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have 
**  for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of 
^  teaching-"  Incredible  as  the  fact  may  appear,  I  must  rest  my 
belief  on  the  positive  and  impartial  evidence  of  a  master  of  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  who  had  himself  resided  at  Oxford-  Dr- 
Adam  Smith  assigns  as  the  cause  of  their  indolence,  that,  instead 
of  being  paid  by  voluntar}-  contributions,  which  would  urge  them 
to  increase  the  number,  and  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  pu-  • 
pils,  the  Oxford  professors  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fix- 
ed stipend,  without  the  necessity  of  labour,  or  the  apprehension 
of  controul-  It  has  indeed  been  observed,  nor  is  the  observation 
absurd,  that  excepting  in  experimental  sciences,  which  demand 
a  costly  apparatus  and  a  dexterous  hand,  the  many,  valuable  trea- . 
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tises,  that  have  been  puUiahed  on  every  subject  of  learning,  t^ikf 
tkOfW  supersede  the  ancient  mode  of  orU  instruction.  Were  this 
principle  true  in  its  utmost  latitude,  I  should  only  infer  that  the 
offices  and  salaries,  which  are  become  useless,  ought  without  de> 
lay  to  be  aboUshecL  But  there  still  remains  a  material  diffsrenoe 
between  a  book  and  a  professor;  the  hour  of  the  lecture  inforces 
attendance;  attention  is  fixed  by  the  prese|ice,  die  voice,  and  tlie 
occasional  questions  of  the  teacher ;  the  most  idle  will  carry  some* 
thing  away;  and  the  more  diligent  will  compare  the  instrucdons, 
which  they  have  heard  in  the  school,,  with  the  volumes,  which 
they  peruse  ip  their  chamber*  The  advice  of  a  skilful  professor 
will  adapt  a  course  of  reading  to  every  mind  and  every  situation; 
his  authority  wiU  discover,  aidmonish,  and  at  last  chastise  the 
negligence  of  his  disciples;  and  his  vigilant  inquiries  wiH  ascer- 
tain the  steps  of  their  literary  progress.  Whatever  science  he 
professes  he  may  illustrate  in  a  series  of  discourses,  composed 
A  the  leisure  of  his  closet,  pronounced  on  public  occasions,  and 
finally  delivered  to  the  press.  I  observe  with  pleasure,  that  in  the 
uniyersity  of  Oxford  Dr.  Lowth,  with  equal  eloquence  and  eru- 
dition, has  executed  this  task  in  his  incomparable  Prttkctions  on 
the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  college  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  founded  in  the  fifteendi 
eentuiy  by  Wainfleet  bishop  of  Winchester';  and  now  consists 
of  a  president,  forty  fellows,^and  a  number  of  inferior  students. 
It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  of  our  acade- 
mical corporations,  which  may  be  compiired  to  the  Benedictine 
abbeys  of  catholic  countries ;  and  I  have  loosely  heard  diat  the 
states  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  which  are  leased  fa^.  those 
indulgent  landlords  at  small  quit-rents  and  occasionid  fines,  might 
be  raised,  in  the  hands  of  private  avarice,  to  an  annual  revenue 
of  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Our  colleges  are  supposed  to 
be  schools  of  science,  as  well  as  of  education ;  npr  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  exempt  from  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and 
amply  provided  with  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the 
prosecution  of  study,  and  that  some  effects  of  their  studies  should 
be  manifested  to  the  world.  The  shelves  of  their  library  groan 
under  the  weight  of  the  Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editions  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  collecdons  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have 
issued  from  the  single  abbey  of  St.  Germain  de  Pr6z  at  Paris. 
A  composition  of  genius  must  be  the  offspring  of  one  mind;  bat 
such  works  of  industry,  as  may  be  divided  among  many  hands, 
and  must  be  continued  during  many  years,  are  the  peculiar  pro> 
vince  of  a  laborious  community.  If  I  inquire  into  the  manufiic* 
tures  of  the  monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the 
other  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  silent  blush,  or  a 
scornful  frown,  will  be  the  only  reply.  The  fellows  or  monks  of 
my  tiniie  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed  the  gifta 
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of  the  fbiinder :  their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  me* 
{doyments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  tl^e  cofiee-house  and  the 
common  room,  till  tliey  retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a 
long  slumben  From  the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinking,  or  writings 
they  had  absolved  their  conscience:  and  the  first  shoots  of  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without  yielding  any 
fruita  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gendeman  commoner^ 
I  waa  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  expected 
ibsLt  some  questions  of  literature  would  be  the  amusing  and  in- 
structive topics  of  their  discourse.  Their  conversation  stagnated 
in  a  round  of  college  business,  tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes^ 
and  private  scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the 
brisk  intemperance  of  youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts 
were  not  expressive  of  the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house  of 
Hanover.  A  general  election  was  now  approaching:  the  great 
Oxfordshire  contest  already  blaized  with  all  the  malevolence  of 
party*zeaL  Magdalen  College  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  old 
interest!  and  the  names  of  Wenman  and  Dashwood  were  more 
frequently  pronounced,  than  those  of  Cicero  and  Chrysostom. 
The  example  of  the  senior  fellows  could  not  inspire  die  Under- 
graduates with  a  liberal  spirit  or  studious  emulation ;  and  I  can- 
not describe,  as  I  never  knew,  the  discipline  of  college.  Some 
duties  may  possibly  have  been  imposed  on  the  poor  scholars, 
whose  ambition  aspired  to  the  peaceful  honours  of  a  fellowship 
faibcribi  tpuetis  ordinihis  ....  DeorumJ  ;  but  no  independent 
aaembers  were  admitted  below  Jthe  rank  of  a  gendeman  commo- 
ner^ and  our  velvet  cap  was  the  cap  of  liberty.  A  tradition  pre- 
Taikd  that  some  of  our  predecessors  had  spoken  Latin  declama- 
tioDS  in  the  hall ;  but  olTthis  ancient  custom  no  vestige  remain- 
ed :  the  obvious  methods  of  public  exercises  and  examinations 
were  totally  unknown ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  either  the 
president  or  the  society  interfered  in  the  private  ceconomy  of  the 
tutors  and  their  pupils. 

The  silence  of  the  Oxford  professors,  which  deprives  the  youth 
of  public  instruction,  is  iroperfecdy  supplied  by  the  tutors,  as  they 
ace  styled,  of  the  several  colleges.  Instead  of  confining  thens- 
fldves  to  a  single  science,  which  had  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
Burman  or  Bernoulli,  they  teach,  or  promise  to  teach,  either 
history  or  mathematics,  or  ancient  literature,  or  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  defective  in  all,  it  is 
bighly  probable  that  of  some  they  will  be  ignorant.  They  are 
paid,'indeed,  by  private  contributions;  but  their  appointment 
depends  on  the  head  of  the  house :  their  diligence  is  voluntary^ 
and  will  consequendy  be  languid,  while  the  pupils  themselves, 
or  their  parents,  are  not  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  choice  or 
cbange*  The  first  tutor  into  whose  hands  I  was  resigned  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  the  tribe :  Dr.  Waldegrave  was 
a  kaxned  and  pio\is  man,  of  a  mild  disposition,  strict  morals,  and 
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abstemious  life,  who  seldom  mingled  in  the  politics  or  the  jollitj 
of  the  college.  But  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  confined  to 
the  university;  his  learning  was  of  the  last,  rather  than  of  the 
present  age;  his  temper  was  indolent ;  his  faculties,  which  were 
not  of  the  first  rate,  had  been  relaxed  by  the  climate,  and  he  was 
satisfied,  like  his  fellows^  with,  the  slight  and  superficial  disdiarge 
of  an  important  trust*  As  soon  as  my  tutor  had  sounded  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  disciple  in  schooUlearning,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  read  every  morning  from  ten  to  eleven  the  comedies  of 
Terence.  The  sum  of  my  improvement  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford is  confin'ed  to  three  or  four  Latin  plays ;  and  even  the  study 
of  an  elegant  classic,  which  might  have  been  illustratedby  a  com- 
parison of  ancient  and  modem  theatres,  was  reduced  to  a  dry 
and  literal  interpretation  of  the  author's  text.  During  the  first 
weeks  I  constantly  attended  these  lessons  in  my  tutor's  room  ; 
but  as  they  appeared  equally  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was 
once  tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The 
apology  was  accepted  with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offence  with 
less  ceremony ;  die  excuse  was  admitted  with  the  same  indul- 
gence: the  slightest  motive  of  laziness  or  indisposition,  the 
most  trifling  avocation  at  home  or  abroad,  was  allowed  as  a  wor- 
thy impediment ;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  conscious  of  my  ab- 
sence or  neglect.  Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constandy  filled^ 
a  single  hour  was  a  small  portion  of  my  academic  leisure.  I^o 
plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my  use;  no  exercises  were 
prescribed  for  his  inspection;  and,  at  die  most  precious  season 
of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  without 
labour  or  amusement,  without  advice  or  account.  I  should  have 
listened  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  my  tutor ;  his  mild  beha- 
viour had  gained  my  confidence.  I  preferred  his  society  to  that 
of  the  younger  students;  and  in  our  evening  walks  to  the  top  of 
Heddington-hill,  we  freely  conversed  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Since  the  days  of  Pocock  and  Hyde,  Oriental  learning  has  al* 
ways  been  the  pride  of  Oxford,  and  I  once  expressed  an  inclina- 
tion to  study  Arabic.  His  prudence  discouraged  this  childish 
fency ;  but  he  neglected  the  fair  occasion  of  directing  the  ardour 
of  a  curious  mind.  During  my  absence  in  the  Summer  vacation^ 
Dr.  Waldegrave  accepted  a  college  living  at  Washington  in  Sus* 
sex,  and  on  my  return  I  no  longer  found  him  at  Oxford.  From 
that  time  I  have  lost  sight  of  my  first  tutor;  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  (1781)  he  was  still  alive;  and  the  practice  of  exer- 
cise and  temperance  had  entitled  htm  to  a  healthy  old  age. 

The  long  recess  between  the  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  terms 
empties  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  West- 
minster. I  spent,  at  my  father's  house  at  Buriton  in  Hampshire, 
the  two  months  of  August  and  September.  It  is  whimsicral 
enough,  that  as  soon  as  I  left  Magdalen  College,  my  taste  for 
books  began  to  revive;  but  it  was  the  same  blind  and  boyish. 
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taste  for  the  pursuit  of  exotic  history.  Unprovided  with  origi- 
nal learning,  unformed  in  the  habits  of  thinking,  unskilled  in  the 
arts  of  composition,  I  resolyb4....to  write  a  book.  The  title  of 
this  first  Essay,  the  Age  ofSesostris^  was. perhaps  suggested  by 
Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  which  was  new  and  popular;  but 
my  sole  object  was  to  investigate  the  probable  date  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  I  was  then  enamoured  of 
Sir  John  Marsham^s  Canon  Chronicus;  an  elaborate  work,  of 
whose  merits  and  defects  I  was  not  yet  qualified  to  judge.  Ac- 
cording  to  his  specious,  though  ^narrow  plan,  I  settled  my  hero 
about  the  time  of  Solomon,  in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian  aera.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  me,  unless  I  would 
adopt  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  shorter  chronology,  to  remove  a  for- 
midable objection;  and  my  solution,  for  a  youth  of  fifteen,  is  not 
devoid  of  ingenuity.  In  his  version  of  the  Sacred  Books,  Ma- 
netho  the  high  priest  has  identified  Sethosis,  or  Sesostris,*  with 
the  elder  brother  of  Danaus,  who  landed  in  Greece,  according 
to  the  Parian  Marble,  fifteen  hundred  and  ten  years  before 
Christ.  But  in  my  supposition  the  high  priest  is  guilty  of  a 
voluntary  error;  flattery  is  the  prolific  parent  of  falsehood.  Ma- 
netho's  History  of  Egypt  is  dedicated  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  derived  a  fabulous  or  illegitimate  pedigree  from  the  Mace- 
donian kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules.  Danaus  is  the  ancestor  of 
Hercules;  and  after  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch,  his  descen- 
dants, the  Ptolemies,  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  royal 
family,  and  may  claim  by  inheritance  the  kingdom  which  they 
hold  by  conquest.  Such  were  my  juvenile  discoveries ;  at  a  riper 
age,  I  no  longer  presume  to  connect  the  Greek,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  are  lost  in  a  distant  cloud.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  belief  and  knowledge  of. 
the  child  are  superseded  by  the  more  rational  ignorance  of  the 
man.  During  my  stay  at  Buriton,  my  infant4abour  was  diligently 
prosecuted,  widiout  much  interruption  from  company  or  country 
diversions;  and  I  already  heard  the  music  of  public  applause* 
The  discovery  of  my  own  weakness  was  the  first  symptom  of 
taste.  On  my  return  to  Oxford,  the  Age  of  Sesostris  was  wisely 
relinquished;  but  the  imperfect  sheets  remained  twenty  years  at 
the  bottom  of  a  drawer,  till,  in  a  general  clearance  of  papers, 
(November  1772),  they  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

After  the  departure  of  Dr.  Waldegrave,  I  was  transferred, 
with  his  other  pupils,  to  his  academical  heir,  whose  literary  cha- 
racter did  not  command  the  respect  pf  the  college.  Dr.  *  *  *  * 
well  remembered  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  and  only  for- 
got that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Instead  of  guiding  the  studies, 
and  watching  over  the  behaviour  of  his  disciple,  I  was  never 
summoned  to  attend  even  the  cetemony  of  a  lecture ;  and,  ex- 
cepting one  voluntary  visit  to  his  rooms,  during  the  eight  months 
of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  lived  in  the  same  coUego 
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•s  strangerc^  to  each  other.  The  want  of  experience,  of  advice, 
and  of  occupation,  soon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of 
conduct,  ill-chosen  company,  late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  ex- 
pense.' My  growing  debts  might  be  secret;  but  my  frequent  ab« 
aence  was  visible  and  scandalous;  and  a  tour  to  Bath,  a  visit 
into  Buckinghamshire,  and  four  excursions  to  London  in  the 
aame  winter,  were  cosdy  and  dangerous  frolics.  They  were,  in« 
deed,  without  a  meaning,  as  without  an  excuse.  The  irksome* 
ness  of  a  cloistered  life  repeatedly  tempted  one  to  wander;  but 
my  chief  nleasure  was  that  of  travelling;  and  I  was  too  young 
and  bashiul  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  Town,  the  jplea- 
aures  of  London.  In  all  these  excursions  I  eloped  from  Oxford; 
I  returned  to  College;  in  a  few  days  I  eloped  again,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  independent  stranger  in  a  hired  lodging,  without  once 
hearing  the  voice  of  admonition,  without  once  feeling  dvp  hand 
of  control.  Yet  my  time  was  lost,  my  expenses  were  multiplied^ 
my  behaviour  abroad  was  unknown;  folly  as  well  a^  vice  should 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  my  superiors,  and  my  tender 
years  would  have  justified  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  re- 
straint  and  discipline. 

It  might  at  least  be  expected,  that  an  ecclesiastical  school 
diould  inculcate  the  orthodox  principles  of  religion.  But  our 
venerable  mother  had  contrived  to  unite  the  opposite  extremes 
of  bigotry  and  indiiference;  an  heretic,  or  unbeliever,  was  a 
monster  in  her  eyes ;  but  she  was  always,  or  often,  or  some* 
times,  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own  children. 
According  to  the  statutes  of  the  university,  every  student,  be- 
fore he  is  matriculated,  must  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  thir^- . 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  which  are  signed  by  mora 
dian  read,  and  read  by  more  than  believe  them.  My  insufficient 
age  excused  me,  however,  from  the  immediate  performance  of 
this  legal  ceremony ;  and  the  vice*chanceUor  directed  me  to  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  I  should  have  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year ; 
recommending  me,  in  the  mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my 
college.  My  college  forgot  to  instruct:  I  forgot  to  return,  and 
was  myself  forgotten  by  the  first  magistrate  of  the  university. 
"Without  a  single  lecture,  either  public  or  private,  either  chris- 
tian or  protestant,  without  any  academical  subscription,  without 
any  episcopal  confirmation,  I  was  left  by  the  dim  light  of  my 
catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  communion-table, 
where  I  was  admitted,  without  a  question,  how  far,  or  by  what 
means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Such  ad- 
most  incredible  neglect  was  productive  of  the  worst  mischiefs. 
From  my  childhood  I  have  been  fond  of  religious  disputation: 
my  poor  aun^  has  often  been  puzzled  by  the  mysteries  which  she 
strove  to  believe;  nor  had  the  elastic  spring  been  totally  broken 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  Oxfard.  The  blind  activity 
of  idleness  urged  me  to  advance  without  armour  into  the  daxu 
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gerous  mfoed  of  contyoveny;  and  at  the  age  of  Bi^rteeti,  I  be* 
wUdered  myself  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  progre9S  of  my  conversion  may  tend  to  illustrate,  at  lea^tj 
the  history  of  my  own  mind.  It  was  not  long  since  Dr.  Middle*^ 
ton'^s  free  inquiry  had  sounded  an  alarm  in  the  theological  world: 
much  ink  and  much  gall  had  been  spilt  in  the  defence  of  the  prU 
mitive  miracles ;  and  the  two  dullest  of  their  champions  were 
crowned  with  academic  honours  by  the  university  of  03iford» 
The  name  of  Middle  ton  was  unp6pular;  and  his  proscription 
very  naturally  led  me  to  peruse  his  writings,  and  those  of  hig 
antagonists.  His  bold  yiticism,  which  approaches  the  precipice 
of  infidelity,  produced  on  my  mind  a  singular  effect;  and  had  I 
persevered  in  the  (pommunion  of  Rome,  I  should  now  apply  to 
my  own  fortune  the  prediction  of  the  Sybil, 

•••••••..  Via  prima  saliitis,  ' 

Quod  minime  reris,  Graia,  pandetur  ab  urbe. 

The  elegance  of  style  and  freedoiA  of  argument  Were  repelled 
by  a  shield  of  prejudice,  t  still  revered  the  character,  or  rather 
die  names,  of  th^  saints  and  fathers  whom  Dr.  Middleton  ex« 
poses;  nor  could  he  desto-oy  my  implicit  belief,  that  the  gift  of 
miraculous  powers  was  continued  in  the  church,  during  thb  first 
Four  or  five  centuries  of  Christianity.  But  I  was  unable  to  resist 
the  weight  of  historical  evidence,  that  within  the  same  period 
most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery  were  already  introduced 
in  theory  and  practice:  nor  was  my  conclusion  absurd,  that  mu 
ivdes  are  the  test  of  truth;  and  thkt  the  church  muat  be  orthodox 
and  pure,  which  was  so  often  approved  by  the  visible  interposi-* 
tion  of  the  Deity.  The  marvellous  tales  which  are  so  boldly  at« 
tested  by  the  Basils  and  Chrysostoms,  the  Austins  and  Jeroms^ 
compelled  me  to  embrace  the  superior  merits  of  celibacy,  the  in* 
^tution  of  the  monastic  life,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  of 
Jboly  oil,  and  eVen  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  wor* 
ehip  of  relics,  the  rudiments  of  purgatory  in  prayers  for  the  dead^ 
«iid  the  tt^mendous  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which  insensibly  swelled  into  the  prodigy  of 
transubstantiation.  In  the&e  dispositions,  and  already  more  thaa 
half  a  convert,  I  formed  an  unlucky  intimacy  widi  a  young  gen^ 
deman  of  our  college,  whose  name  I  shaU  spare.  With  a  cha<» 
racter  less  resolute,  Mr.  ^^(^*  had  inAibed  the  same  religious 
o|Hnions;  and  some  Popish  books,  I  know  not  through  what 
channel,  were  conveyed  into  his  possession.  I  read,  I  applaud* 
ed,  I  believed :  the  English  translations  of  two  famous  works  of 
Bossuet  bishop  of  Meaux,  the  £xposidon  .of  the  Catholic  Doc« 
trine,  and  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Variations,  achieved  my 
conversion,  and  I  surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand.  I  have  since  exa- 
jnined  the  originals  with  a  more  discerning  eye,  and  shall  not 
Jbesitate  to  pronounce,  that  Bossuet  is  indeed  a  master  of  all  the 
VOL.  VIII.  e 
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treapotis  of  controversy.  In  the  Exposition,  a  specious  apologjr^ 
the  orator  assumes,  with  consummate  art,  the  tone  of  candour 
and  simplicity:  and  the  ten-homed  monster  is  transformed,  at 
his  magic  touch,  into  the  milk-white  bind,  who  must  be  loved 
as  soon  as  she  is  seen.  In  the  History,  a  bold  and  well-aimed 
attack,  he  displays,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  narrative  and  argu- 
ment, the  faults  and  follies,  the  changes  and  contradictions  of 
our  first  reformers;  whose  variations  (as  he  dextrously  contends) 
are  the  mark  of  historical  error,  while  the  perpetual  unity  of  the 
catholic  church  is  the  sign  and  test  of  in&llible  truth.  To  my 
present  feelings  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  ever  believe 
that  I  believed  in  transubstantiation.  But  my  conqueror  oppres- 
aed  me  with  the  sacramental  words,  "  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,** 
and  dashed  against  each  other  the  figurative  half-meanings  of 
the  protestant  sects:  every  objection  was  resolved  into  omnipo- 
tence; and  after  repeating  at  St.  Mary's  the  Athanasian  creed, 
I  humbly  acquiesced  in  the  mystery  of  the  real  presence. 

^^  To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try, 

^^  Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

^^  Both  knave  ^d  fool,  the  merchant  we  may  call,  ^ 

^^  To  pay  great  sums,  and  to  compound  the  small.  | 

J 


^^  For  who  would  break  with  Heaven,  and  would  not  break 
'*  for  all?" 


No  sooner  had  I  settled  my  new  religion  than  I  resolved  to  pro- 
fess m)rself  a  catholic  Youth  is  sincere  and  impetuous;  and  a 
momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm  had  raised  me  above  all  temporal 
considerations. 

By  the  keen  protestants,  who  would  gladly  retaliate  the  exam- 
ple of  persecution,  a  clamour  is  raised  of  the  increase  of  popery: 
and  they  are  always  loud  to  declaim  against  the  toleration  of 
priests  and  Jesuits,  who  pervert  so  many  of  his  maje8t3^s  sub- 
jects from  their  religion  and  allegiance.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  fall  of  one  or  more  of  her  sons  directed  this  clamour  against 
the  university;  and  it  was  confidendy  affirmed  that  popish  mis- 
sionaries wei*e  suffered,  under  various  disguises,  to  mtroduce 
themselves  into  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  But  justice  obliges  me 
to  declare,  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  myself,  this  assertion  is  false; 
and  that  I  never  conversed  with  a  priest,  or  even  with  a  papist^ 
dU  my  resolution  from  books  was  absolutely  fixed.  In  my  last 
excursion  to  London,  I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Lewis,  a  Ro- 
man catholic  bookseller  in  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden,  who 
recommended  me  to  a  priest,  of  whose  name  and  order  I  am  at 
present  ignorant.  In  our  first  interview  he  soon  discovered  that 
persuasion  was  needles.  After  sounding  the  motives  and  merits 
of  my  conversion,  he  consented  to  admit  me  into  the  pale  of  the 
church;  and  at  his  feet,  on  the  eighth  of  June  1753, 1  solemnly, 
though  privately,  abjured  the  errors  of  heresy.  The  seduction  of 
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an  Eaglish  youth  of  family  and  fortune  was  an  act  of  as  much 
.danger  as  glory;  but  he  bravely  overlooked  the  danger,  of  which 
I  was  not  then  sufficiently  informed.  "  Where  a  person  is  recon- 
**  oiled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled, 
^^  the  offence  (says  Blackstone)  amounts  to  high  treason."  And 
if  the  humanity  of  the  age  would  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
sanguinary  statute,  there  were  other  laws  of  a  less  odious  cast, 
which  condemned  the  priest  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
transferred  the  proselyte's  estate  to  his  nearest  relation.  An 
elaborate  controversial  epistle,  approved  by  my  director,  and  ad- 
dressed to  my  father,  announced  and  justified  the  step  which  I 
had  taken.  My  father  was  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  philosopher;  but 
his  affection  deplored  the  loss  of  an  only  son;  and  his  good  sense 
was  astonished  at  my  strange  departure  from  the  religion  of  my 
country.  In  the  first  sally  of  passion  he  divulged  a  secret  which 
prudence  might  have  suppressed,  and  the  gates  of  Magdalen 
•College  were  for  ever  sl^ut  against  my  return.  Many  years  af- 
terwards, when  the  name  of  Gibbon  was  become  as  notorious  as. 
that  of  Middleton,  it  was  industriously  whispered  at  Oxford, 
that  the  historian  had  formerly  "  turned  papist:"  my  character 
stood  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  inconstancy;  and  this  invidious 
topic  would  have  been  handled  without  mercy  by  my  opponents, 
could  they  have  separated  my  cause  from  that  of  the  university. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud  of  an  honest  sacrifice  of  interest 
to  conscience.  I  can  never  blush,  if  my  tender  mind  was  entan- 
gled in  the  sophistry  that  seduced  the  acute  and  manly  under- 
staindings  of  Chillingworth  and  Bayle,  who  afterwards 
emerged  from  superstition  to  scepticism. 

While  Charles  the  first  governed  England,  and  was  himself 
governed  by  a  catholic  queen,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Rome  laboured  with  impunity  and  success  in  the 
court,  the  country,  and  even  the  universities.  One  of  the  sheep^ 

Whom  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said, 

is  Mr.  William  Chillingworth,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  who,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  was  persuaded  to  elope  from  Oxford,  to  the  English  se- 
minary at  Douay  in  Flanders.  Some  disputes  with  Fisher,  a 
subde  Jesuit,  might  first  awaken  him  from  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation; but  he  yielded  to  his  own  victorious  argument,  ^^  that 
^^  there  must  be  somewhere  an  infallible  judge;  and  that  the 
^  church  of  Rome  is  the  only  christian  society  which  either 
^'  does  or  can  pretend  to  that  character."  After  a  short  trial 
of  a  few  months,  Mr.  Chillingworth  was  again  tormented  by 
religious  scruples:  he  returned  home,  resumed  his  studies,  un- 
ravelled his  mistakes,  and  delivered  his  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
authority  and  superstition.  His  new  creed  was  built  on  xht  prio- 
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elple,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  otir 
sole  interpreter:  and  he  ably  maintains  this  principle  in  the  Re- 
ligion of  a  Protestant,  a  book  which,  after  startling  the  doctora 
of  Oxford,  is  still  esteemed  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  learning,  the  virtue,  the  recent  merits  of  the  author, 
entitled  him  to  fair  preferment:  but  the  slave  had  now  broken 
his  fetters;  and  the 'more  he  weighed,  the  less  was  he  disposed 
to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England. 
In  a  private  letter  he  declares,  with  all  the  energy  of  language, 
that  he  could  not  subscribe  to  them  without  subscribing  to  his 
own  damnation ;  and  that  if  ever  he  should  depart  from  this  im- 
moveable resolution,  he  would  allow  his  friends  to  think  him  a 
madman,  or  an  atheist.  As  the  tetter  is  without  a  date,  we  can- 
not ascertain  the  number  of  weeks  or  months  that  elapsed  be* 
tween  this  passionate  abhorrence  and  the  Salisbury  Register, 
which  is  still  extant.  ^^  Ego  Gulielmus  Chillingworth,  .•.••om- 
^^  nibus  hisce  articulis,  •  •  •  •  et  singulis  in  iisdem  contentis  volens, 
^^  et  ex  animo  subscribo,  et  consensum  meum  iisdem  prsbeo. 
**  20  die  Julii  1638."    But,  alas!  the  chancellor  and  prebendary 
of  Sarum,  soon  deviated  from  his  own  subscription:  as  he  more 
deeply  scrutiriiz<?d  the  article  of  the  Trinity,  neither  scripture 
nor  the  primitive  fathers  could  long  uphold  his  orthodox  belief ; 
and  he  could  ndt  but  confess,  ^^  that  the  doctrine  of  Arius  is  either 
"  a  truths  or  at  least  no  damnable  heresy."    From  this  middle 
region  of  the  air,  the  descent  of  his  reason  would  naturally  rest 
on  the  firmer  ground  of  the  Socinians:  and  if  we  may  credit  a 
doubtful  stor)',  and  the  popular  opinion,  his  anxious  inquiries  at 
last  subsided  in  philosophic  indifference.    So  conspicuous,  how- 
ever, were  the  candour  of  his  nature  and  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  that  this  apparent  levity  did  not  affect  the  reputation  of 
Chillingworth.    His  frequent  changes  proceeded  from  too  nice 
an  inquisition  into  truth.    His  doubts  grew  out  of  himself;  he 
assisted  them  with  all  the  strength  of  his  reason:  he  was  then 
too  hard  for  himself:  but  finding  as  little  quiet  and  repose  in 
those  victories,  he  quickly  recovered,  by  a  new  appeal  to  his  own 

{'udgment:  so  that  in  all  his  sallies  and  retreats,  he  was  in  fact 
lis  own  convert. 

Bayle  was  the  ^on  of  a  Calyinist  minister  in  a  remote  province 
of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  For  the  benefit  of  cduca* 
tion,  the  protestants  were  tempted  to  risk  their  children  in  the 
catholic  universities;  and  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
young  Bayle  was  seduced  by  the  arts  and  arguments  of  the  Jesu- 
its of  Thoulouse.  He  remained  about  seventeen  months  (19di 
March  1669...19ih  August  1670)  in  their  hands,  a  voluntary 
captive ;  and  a  letter  to  his  parents,  which  the  new  convert  com- 
posed or  subscribed  (l5th  April,  16rO),  is  darkly  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  popery.  But  Nature  had  designed  him  to  think  as 
he  pleased,  and  to  speak  as  he  tliought :  his  piety  wa*  offended 
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by  the  excessive  worship  of  creatures;  and  the  study  of  physics 
convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  transubstantiation,  which 
is  abundantly  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  His  return 
to  the  communion  of  a  falling  sect  wAs  a  bold  and  disinterested 
step,  that  exposed  him  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws;  and  a  speedy 
flight  to  Geneva  protected  him  from  the  resentment  of  his  spi- 
ritual tyrants,  unconscious  as  they  were  of  the  full  value  of  the 
prize,  which  they  had  lost.    Htfd  Bayle  adhered  to  the  catholic 
church,  had  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  the  genii^s 
and  favour  of  such  a  proselyte  might  have  aspired  to  wealth  and 
honours  in  his  native  country':  but  the  hypocrite  would  have 
found  less  happiness  in  the  comforts  of  a  benefice,  or  the  dignity 
of  a  mitre,  than  he  enjoyed  at  Rotterdam  in  a  private  state  of 
exile,  indigence,  and  freedom.    Without  a  countrj',  or  a  patron, 
or  a  prejudice,  he  claimed  the  liberty  and  subsisted  by  the  la- 
bours of  his  pen:  the  inequality  of  his  voluminous  works  is  ex- 
plained and  excused  by  his  alternately  writing  for  himself,  for 
the  booksellers,  and  for  posterity;  and  if  a  severe  critic  would 
reduce  him  to  a  single  folio,  that  relic,  like  the  books  of  the  Sy- 
bil, would  become  still  more  valuable.    A  calm  and  lofty  spec- 
tator of  the  religious  tempest,  th.e  philosopher  of  Rotterdam  con<r 
demned  with  equal  firmness  the  persecution  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  the  republican  maxims  of  the  Calvinists;  their  vain 
prophecies,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  which  sometimes  vexed 
his  solitar}*  retreat.  In  reviewing  the  controversies  of  the  times, 
he  turned  against  each  other  the  arguments  of  the  disputants ; 
successively  wielding  the  arms  of  the  catholics  and  protestants, 
he  proves  that  neither  the  way  of  authority,  nor  the  way  of  ex-i 
amination  can  afford  the  multitude  any  test  of  religious  truth ; 
and  dexterously  concludes  that  custom  and  education  must  be 
the  sole  grounds  of  popular  belief.  The  ancient  paradox  of  PUu 
tarch,  that  atheism  is  less  pernicious  than  superstition,  acquires 
a  ten-fold  vigor,  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  colours  of  his  wit, 
and  pointed  with  the  acuteness  of  his  logic.  His  critical  diction- 
ary is  a  vast  repository  of  facts  and  opinions ;  and  he  balances 
-At  false  religions  in  his  sceptical  scales,  till  the  opposite  quanti- 
ties (if  I  may  use  the  language  of  algebra)  annihilate  each  other. 
The  wonderful  power  which  he  so  boldly  exercised,  of  assembling 
doubts  and  objections,  had  tempted  him  jocosely  to  assume  the  tide 
of  the  u^ty^tffrtt  Zcv$,  the  cloud-compelling  Jove ;  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  ingenious  Abbe  (afterwards  Cardinal)  de  Po- 
lignac,  he  freely  disclosed  his  universal  Pyrrhonism.    "  I  am 
**  most  truly  (said  Bayle)  a  protestant;  for  I  protest  indifferendy 
^^  against  all  systems  and  all  sects." 

The  academical  resentment,  which  I  may  possibly  have  pro- 
voked, will  prudently  spare  this  plain  narrative  of  my  studies,  or 
rather  of  my  idleness;  and  of  the  unfortunate  event  which  short- 
lened  the  term  of  my  re9idence  at  Oxford^    But  it  may  be  sug- 
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gested,  diat  my  father  was  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  a  societ}% 
and  the  chance  of  a  tutor.  It  will  perhaps  be  asserted,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  forty  years  many  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
college  and  in  the  university.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  believe, 
that  some  tutors  might  have  been  found  more  active  than  Or. 
Waldegrave,  and  less  contemptible  than  Dr.  ****.  About  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  walk,  a  Bentham  was  still  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  3urton,  whose  maxims  he  had  adopted,  and 
whose  life  he  had  published.  The  biographer  indeed  preferred 
the  school-logic  to  the  new  philosophy,  fiurgursdicius  to  Locke ; 
and  the  hero  appears,  in  his  own  writings,  a  stiff  and  conceited 
pedant.  Yet  even  these  men,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
capacit)'^,  might  be  diligent  and  useful;  and  it  is  recorded  of  Bur- 
ton, that  he  taught  his  pupils  what  he  knew;  some  Latin,  some 
Greek,  some  ethics  and  metaphysics ;  referring  them  to  proper 
masters  for  the  languages  and  sciences  of  which  he  was  ignorant* 
At  a  more  recent  period,  many  students  have  been  attracted  by 
the  merit  and  reputation. of  Sir  William  Scott,  then  a  tutor  in 
University  College,  and  now  conspicuous  in  the  profession  of  the 
civil  law:  my  personal  acquiantance  with  that  gendeman  has  in- 
spired me  with  a  just  e3teem  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge ; 
and  I  am  assured  that  his  lectures  on  history  would  compose, 
were  they  given  to  the  public,  a  most  valuable  treatise.  Under 
the  auspicies  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Markham, 
himself  an  eminent  scholar,  a  more  regular  discipline  has  been 
introduced,  as  I  am  told,  at  Christ  Church;  a  course  of  classical 
and  philosophical  studies  is  proposed,  and  even  pursued,  in  that 
numerous  seminary:  learning  has  been  made  a  duty,  a  pleasure, 
and  even  a  fashion ;  and  several  young  gentlemen  do  honour  to 
the  college  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  According  to  the 
will  of  the  donor,  the  proiSt  of  the  second  part  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's History  has  been  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  riding- 
school,  that  the  polite  exercises  might  be  taught,  I  know  not  with 
what  success,  in  the  university.  The  Vinerian  professorship  is 
of  far  more  serious  importance ;  the  laws  of  his  country  are  the 
first  science  of  an  Englishman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  is  called 
to  be  a  magistrate,  and  may  hope  to  be  a  legislator.  This  judi- 
cious institution  was  coldly  entertained  by  the  graver  doctors, 
who  complained  (I  have  heard  the  complaint)  that  it  would  take 
the  young  people  from  their  books:  but  Mr.  Viner's  benefaction 
18  not  unprofitable,  since  it  has  at  least  produced  the  excellent 
commentaries  of  Sir  William  Blackstone. 

After  carrying  me  to  Putney,  to  the  house  of  his  friend  ^r. 
Mallet,  by  whose  philosophy  I  was  rather  scandalized  than  re- 
claimed, it  was  necessary  for  my  father  to  form  a  new  plan  of 
education,  and  to  devise  some  method  which,  if  possible,  might 
effect  the  cure  of  my  spiritual  malady.  After  much  debate  it  was 
determined,  from  the  advice  and  personal  experience  of  Mr. 
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Eliot  (now  Lord  Eliot)  to  fix  me,  during  some  years,  at  Lau- 
sanne in  Switzerland.  Mr.  Frey,  a  Swiss  gentleman  of  Basil, 
undertook  the  conduct  of  the  journey:  we  left  London  the  19th 
of  June,  crossed  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  travelled  post 
through  several  provinces  of  France,  by  the  direct  road  of  St. 
Quentin,  Rheims,  Langres,  and  Besan9on,  and  arrived  the  30th 
of  June  at  Lausanne,  where  I  was  immediately  settled  under  the 
roof  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  Calvinist  minister. 

The  first  marks  of  my  father's  displeasure  rather  astonished 
than  aiBicted  me:  when  he  threatened  to  banish,  and  disown, 
and  disinherit  a  rebellious  son,  I  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  he 
would  not  be  able  or  willing  to  effect  his  menaces;  and  the  pride 
of  conscience  encouraged  me  to  sustain  the  honourable  and  im- 
portant part  which  I  was  now  acting.  My  spirits  were  raised  and 
kept  alive  by  the  rapid  motion  of  my  journey,  the  new  and  vari- 
ous scenes  of  the  Continent,  and  the  civility  of  Mr.  Frey,  a  man 
of  sense,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  books  or  the  world.  But  after 
lie  had  resigned  me  into  Pavilliard's  hands,  and  I  was  fixed  in 
my  new  habitation,  I  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  strange  and 
melancholy  prospect  before  me.  My  first  complaint  arose  from 
my  ignorance  of  the  language.  In  my  childhood  I  had  once  stu- 
died the  French  grammar,  and  I  could  imperfecdy  understand 
the  easy  prose  of  a  familiar  subject.  But  when  I  was  thus  sud- 
denly cast  on  a  foreign  land,  I  found  myself  deprived  of  the  use 
«f  speech  and  of  hearing;  and,  during  some  weeks,  incapable  not 
only  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  but  even  of  asking 
or  answering  a  question  in  die  common  intercourse  of  life.  To 
a  home-bred  Englishman  every  object,  every  custom  was  offen- 
sive; but  the  native  of  any  country  might  have  been  disgusted 
ifrith  the  general  aspect  of  his  lodging  and  entertainment.  I  had 
now  exchanged  my  elegant  apartment  in  Magdalen  College,  for 
a  narrow,  gloomy  street,  the  most  unfrequented  of  an  unhand- 
some town,  for  an  old  inconvenient  house,  and  for  a  small  cham- 
ber ill-contrived  and  ill-furnished,  which,  on  the  approach  of 
^Winter,  instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be  warmed  by 
the  dull  and  invisible  heat  of  a  stove.  From  a  man  I  was  again 
<legraded  to,  the  dependence  of  a  schooUboy.  Mr.  Pavilliard 
xnanaged  my  expenses,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  diminutive 
state :  I  received  a  small  monthly  allowance  for  my  pocket-money ; 
3nd  helpless  and  awkward  as  I  have  ever  been,  I  no  longer  enjoyed 
xhe  indispensable  comfort  of  a  servant.  My  condition  seemed  as 
^lestitute  of  hope,  as  it  was  devoid  of  pleasure :  I  was  separated 
4br  an  indefinite,  which  appeared  an  infinite  term  from  my  na- 
tive country;  and  I  had  lost  all  connection  with  my  catholic 
jCriends.  I  have  since  reflected  with  surprise,  that  as  the  Romish 
clergy  of  every  part  of  Europe  maintain  a  close  correspondence 
-^prith  each  other,  they  never  attempted,  by  letters  or  messages,  to 
^rescue  me  from  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  or  at  least  tp  confirm 
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my  zeal  and  conauincy  in  the  profession  of  the  faith*  Sachwas 
my  first  introduction  to  Lausanne;  a  place  where  I  spent  nearly 
five  years  with  pleasure  and  profit,  which  I  afterwards  revisited 
without  compulsion,  and  which  I  have  finally  selected  as  the 
roost  grateful  retreat  for  the  decline  of  my  life. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  youth  that  the  most  unpleas^ 
ing  objects  and  events  seldom  make  a  deep  or  lasting  impression; 
it  forgets  the  past,  enjoys  the  present,  and  anticipates  the  fiiture* 
At  the  flexible  age  of  sixteen  I  soon  learned  to  endure,  and  gra- 
dually to  adopt,  the  new  forms  of  arbitrary  manners :  the  real 
hardships  of  my  situation  were  alienated  by  time.  Had  I  been 
sent  abroad  in  a  more  splendid  style,  such  as  the  fortune  and 
bounty  of  my  father  might  have  supplied,  I  might  have  returned 
home  with  die  same  stock  of  language  and  science,  which  our 
countrymen  usually  import  from  the  Continent.  .An  exile  and  a 
prisoner  as  I  was,  their  example  betrayed  nxe  into  some  irregu- 
larities  of  wine,  of  play,  and  of  idle  excursions:  but  I  soon  felt 
the  impossibility  of  associating  with  them  on  equal  terms;  and 
after  the  departure  of  my  first  acquaintance,  I  held  a  cold  and 
civil  correspondence  with  their  successors.  This  seclusion  from 
English  society  was  attended  with  the  most  solid  benefits.  In 
the  Pays  de  Vaud^  the  French  language  is  used  with  less  imper- 
fection than  in  most  of  the  distant  provinces  of  France:  in  Pa« 
villiard^s  family,  necessity  compelled  me  to  listen  and  to  speak; 
and  if  I  was  at  first  disheartened  by  the  apparent  slowness,  in  a 
few  months  I  was  astonished  by  the  rapidity  of  my  progress. 
My  pronufaciation  was  formed  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  sounds;  the  variety  of  words  and  idioms,  the  rules  of  gran^ 
roar,  and  distinctions  of  genders,  were  impre^ed  in  my  memory; 
ease  and  freedom  were  obtained  by  practice;  correctness  and 
elegance  by  labour;  and  before  I  was  recalled  home,  French^  in 
which  I  spontaneously  thought,  was  more  familiar  than  English 
to  my  ear,  my  tongue,  and  my  pen.  The  first  effect  of  this  open- 
ing knowledge  was  the  revival  of  my  love  of  reading,  which  had 
been  chilled  at  Oxford ;  and  I  soon  turned  over,  widiout  much 
choice,  almost  all  the  French  books  in  my  tutor's  library.  Even 
these  amusements  were  productiveofrea^advantage :  my  taste  and 
judgment  were  now  somewhat  riper.  I  was  introduced  to  a  new 
mode  of  st^^le  and  literature:  by  the  comparison  of  manners  and 
opinions,  my  views  were  enlarged,  my  prejudices  were  corrects 
ed,  and  a  copious  voluntary  abstract  of  the  Histoir  de  PEglise  et 
de  V Empire^  by  le  Sueur,  may  be  placed  in  a  middle  line  between 
my  childish  and  my  manly  studies.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
converse  with  the  natives,  I  began  to  feel  some  satisfection  in 
their  company:  my  awkward  timidity  was  polished  and  embold- 
ened; and  I  frequented,  for  the  first  time,  assemblies  of  men  and 
women.  The  acquaintance  of  the  Pavilliards  prepared  me  bj 
degrees  for  more  ekgant  society.   I  was  neceivecTlpPlfli  kindness 
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and  isidalgence  in  the  best  families  of  Lausanne;  and  it  uras  in 
one  of  these  tliat  I  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  conneclion 
widi  Mr.  Deyverdun^  a  young  man  of  an  amiable  temper,  and 
excellent  understanding.    In  the  arts  of  fencing  and  dancing, 
small  indeed  was  my  proficiency;  and  some  months  were  idly 
wasted  in  the  riding-scliool.  My  unfitness  tu  bodily  exercise  re«* 
conciled  me  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  the  horse,  the  favourite  of 
my  countrymen,  never  contributed  to  the  pleasures  of  my  youth. 
My  obligations  to  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  gratitude  will 
not  suffer  me  to  forget:  he  was  endowed  with  a  clear  head  and  a 
wiEum  heart;  his  innate  benevolence  had  assuaged  the  spirit  pf 
the  church;  he  was  rational  because  he  was  moderate:  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  he  had  acquired  a  just  though  superficial 
knowledge  of  most  branches  of  literature;  by  long  practice,  he 
was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  teaching;  and  he  laboured  withassidur 
ous  patience  to  know,  the  character,  gain  the  affection,  and  open 
the  mind  of  his  English  pupil.    As  soon  a!^  we  began  to  under* 
stand  each  other,  he  gently  led  me,  from  a  blind  and  undistin^ 
guishing  love  of  reading,  into  the  path  of  instruction.    I  con? 
sented  with  pleasure  that  a  portion  of  the  moming^hours  should 
be  consecrated  to  a  plan  of  modern  history  and  geography,  and 
to  the  critical  perusal  of  tbe  French  and  Latin  classics;  and  at 
each  step  I  felt  myself  invigorated  by  the  habits  of  application 
and  metliod.    His  prudence  repressed  and  dissembled  some 
youthful  sallies;  and  as  soon  as  I  was  confirmed  in  the  habits  of 
industry  and  temperance,  he  gave  the  reins  into  my  own  hands* 
His  favourable  report  of  my  behaviour  and  progresa  gradually 
obtained  some  latitude  of  action  and  expense;  and  he  wished  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  my  lodging  and  entertainment.  The 
principles  of  philosophy  were  associated  with  the  examples  of 
taste;  and  by  a  singular  chance,  tlie  book,  as  well  as  the  man, 
which  contributed  the  most  effectually  to  my  education,  has  a 
stronger  claim  on  my  gratitude  than  on  my  admiration.  Mr.  De 
Crousaz,  the  adversary'  of  Bayle  and  Pope,  is  not  distinguished 
by  lively  fancy  or  profound  reflection;  and  even  in  his  own  coun* 
try,  at  tlie  end  of  a  few  years,  his  name  and  writings  are  almost 
obliterated.    But  his  philosophy  had  been  formed  in  the  school 
of  Locke,  his  divinity  in  that  of  Limborch  and  Le  Clerc;  in  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  several  generations  of  pupils  were  taught 
to  think,  and  even  to  write;  his  lessons  rescued  the.  academy  of 
X^ausanne  from  Calvinistic  prejudice;  and  he  had  the  rare  merit 
of  diffusing  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  die  clergy  and  people  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud.    His  system  of  logic,  which  in  the  last  edi- 
tions has  swelled  to  six  tedious  and  prolix  volumes,  may  be 
praised  as  a  clear  and  methodical  abridgment  of  the  art  of  rea- 
soning, from  our  simple  ideas  to  the  most  complex  operations^ of 
the  human  understanding.  This  system  I  studied,  and  meditated, 
and  abstracted,  till  I  have  obtained  the  free  command  of  an  uni- 
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Tenid  instrument,  which  I  soon  presumed  to  exercise  oo  m^ 
catholic  opinions.  Paviilisotl  was  not  unmindful  that  his  first 
taslr,  his  most  important  duty,  was  to  reclaim  me  from  the  erron 
of  popery.  The  intermixture  of  sects  has  rendered  the  Swiss 
dei^  acute  and  learned  on  the  topics  of  controversy ;  and  I  have 
some  of  his  letters  in  which  he  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  his 
attsu:k,  and  my  gradual  concessions,  after  a  firm  and  well«ma- 
naged  defence.  I  was  willing,  and  I  am  now  willing,  to  allow 
him  a  handsome  share  of  the  honour  of  my  conversion :  yet  I 
must  observe,  that  it  was  principally  effected  by  my  private  re* 
flections;  and  I  still  remember  my  solitary  transport  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  philosophical  argument  againt  the  doctrine  of  tran* 
substantiation:  that  the  text  of  scripture,  which  seems  to  incul* 
cate  the  real  presence,  is  attested  only  by  a  single  sense....our 
sight;  while  the  real  presence  itself  is  disproved  by  three  of  our 
sen8es....the  sight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste.  The  various  articles 
of  the  Romish  creed  disappeared  like  a  dream;  and  after  a  full 
conviction,  on  Christmas-day  1754, 1  received  the  sacrament  in 
the  church  of  Lausanne.  It  was  here  that  I  suspended  my  reli* 
gious  inquiries,  acquiescing  with  implicit  belief  in  the  tenets  and 
mysteries,  which  are  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  catholics 
and  protestants. 

Such,  from  my  arrival  at  Lausanne,  durins  the  first  eighteen 
or  twenty  months  (July  ir53....March  1755),  were  my  useful 
studies,  the  foundation  of  all  my  future  improvements.  But  every 
roan  who  rises  above  the  common  level  has  received  two  educa- 
tions: the  first  from  his  teachers;  the  second,  more  personal  and 
more  important,  from  himself.  He  will  not,  like  the  fanatics  of 
die  last  age,  define  the  moment  of  grace ;  but  he  cannot  forget  the 
$erz  of  his  life,  in  which  his  mind  has  expanded  to  its  proper  form 
and  dimensions.  My  worthy  tutor  had  the  good  sense  and  modesty 
to  discern  how  far  he  could  be  useful:  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  I 
advanced  beyond  his  speed  and  measure,  he  wisely  left  roe  to 
my  genius;  and  the  hours  of  lesson  were  soon  lost  in  the  volun- 
tary labour  of  the  whole  morning,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole 
day.  The  desire  of  prolonging  my  time,  gradually  confirmed  the 
salutary  habit  of  early  rising;  to  which  I  have  always, adhered, 
with  some  regard  to  seasons  and  situations:  but  it  is  h^ppy  tor 
my  eyes  and  my  health,  that  my  temperate  ardour  has  never  been 
seduced  to  trespass  on  the  hours  of  the  night.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  my  residence  at  Lausanne,  I  may  assume  the  me- 
rit of  serious  and  solid  application;  but  I  am  tempted  to  distm- 
guish  the  last  eight  months  oF  the  year  1755,  as  the  period  of  the 
most  Extraordinary  diligence  and  rapid  progress.^  In  my  French 

ti 

**  Journal,  December  1755.]... .In  finishing  thiayeaf,  I  must  remark  how  Im- 
▼onrakble  it  wa&  t  >  my  s'nd  es.  In  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  the  beginnins  of 
April  I  Learned  the  principles  of  drawing;  n\aae  myself  complete  master  of  the 
7rtnch  and  Latin  languages,  with  which  I  was  very  Kiperfidally  acquainted  before^ 
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and  Latin  'translations  I  adopted  an  excellent  method^  whicb^ 
from  my  own  success,  I  would  recommend  to  the  imitation  of 
students.  I  chose  some  classic  writer,  such  as  Cicero  and  Vertot, 
the  most  approved  for  purity  and  elegance  of  style*  I  translated^ 
for  instance,  an  epistle  of  Cicero  into  French;  and  after  throwing 
it  aside,  till  the  words  and  phrases  were  obliterated  from  my 
memoty^  I  re-translated  my  French  into  such  Latin  as  I  could 
find;  and  then  compared  each  sentence  of  my  imperfect  version, 
with  the  ease,  the  grace,  the  propriety  of  the  Roman  orator*  A 
similar  experiment  was  made  on  several  pages  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Vertot;  I  turned  them  into  Latin,  returned  them  after  a 
sufficient  interval  into  my  own  French,  and  again  scrutinized  the 
resemblance  or  dissimilitude  of  the  copy  and  the  original.  By 
degrees  I  was  less  ashamed,  by  degrees  I  was  more  satisfied 
with  myself:  and  I  persevered  in  the  practice  of  these  double 
translations,  which  filled  several  books,  till  I  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  both  idioms,  and  the  command  at  least  of  a  cor- 
rect style.  This  useful  exercise  of  writing  was  acsOmpanied  and 
succeeded  bv  the  more  pleasing  occupation  of  reading  the  best 
authors.  Tne  perusal  of  the  Roman  classics  was  at  once  my 
exercise  and  reward.  Dr.  Middleton's  History,  which  I  then 
appreciated,  above  it  true  value,  naturally  directed  me  to  the 
writings  of  Cicero.  The  most  perfect  editions,  that  of  Olivet, 
which  may  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  rich,  that  of  £rne8ti,,which^ 
should  lie  on  the  table  of  the  learned,  were  not  in-  my  power. 
For  the  familiar  epistles  I  used  the  text  and  English  commen- 
tary of  Bishop  Ross:  but  my  general  edition  was  that  of  Ver- 
burgius,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  two  large  volumes  in  folio, 
with  an  indifferent  choice  of  various  notes*  I  read,  with  appli- 
cation and  pleasure,  aU  the  epistles,  aU  the  orations,  and  the 
most  important  treatises  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy;  a^d  as  I 
read,  I  applauded  the  observation  of  Quintillian,  that  every  stu- 
dent may  judge  of  his  own  proficiency,  by  the  satisfaction  which 
he  receives  from  the  Roman  orator.  I  tasted  the  beauties  of  lan- 
guage, I  breathed  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  I  imbibed  from  his 
precepts  and  examples  the  public  and  private  sense  of  a  man. 
Cicero  in  Latin,  and  Xenophon  in  Greek,  are  indeed  the  two 
ancients  whom  I  would  first  propose  to  a  liberal  scholar;  not  only 
for  the  merit  of  their  style  and  sentiments,  but  for  the  adjnira- 
ble  lessons,  which  may  be  applied  almost  to  every  situation  of 

snd  wrote  and  translated  a  g^reat  deal  in  both ;  read  Cicero's  Epistles  ad  FamiliareSj 
liis  Brums,  all  his  Orations,  his  Dialogues  de  Amidti4,  and  De  Senectute ;  Terence, 
twice  {  and  Pliny's  Epistles.  In  French,  O»annonc's  History  of  Na|)les  and  l*Abb^ 
Bannics's  Mythology,  and  M.  de  Boehat's  Mcnr^oirs  surla  Snisse^and  wrote  a  very 
ample  relation  of  my  tour.  I  likewise  began  to  study  Greek,  and  went  through  the 
Grammar.  I  beg«n  to  make  very  large  collectk>ns  of  what  1  read.  But  what  I 
esteem  most  of  all,  from  the  perusai  and  meditation  of  De  Crousaz's  Logic  I  not 
«nly  understood  the  principles  of  that -science,  but  formed  my  mind  to  a  habit  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  I  had  no  idea  of  before. 
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public  and  private  life.  Cicero^s  Episdes  may  in  particular  afford 
the  models  of  e\*ery  form  of  correspondence,  from  the  cardesa 
effusions  of  tenderness  and  friendship,  to  Bie  well-guarded  de- 
claration of  discreet  and  dignified  resentment.  Atter  finishing 
this  great  author,  a  library  of  eloa*'enee  and  reason,  I  formed  a 
more  extensive  plan  of  reviewing  tne  Latin  classics,^  under  th& 
four  divisions  of,  1*  historians,  2.  poets,  Z.  orators,  and  4.  phi- 
losophers, in  a  chronological  series,  from  the  days  of  Hautus  and 
Sallust,  to  the  decline  of  the  language  and  empire  of  Rome:  and 
this  plan,  in  the  last  twenty-seven  months  of  my  residence  at 
Lausanne  (January  1756»..« April  1758),  I  nearly  accomplished. 
Nor  was  this  review,  however  rapid,  either  hasty  or  superficiaL 
I  indulged  mjrself  in  a  second,  and  even  a  third  perusal  of  Te- 
rence, Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  &c*  and  studied  to  imbibe  the 
sense  and  spirit  most  congenial  to  my  own.  I  never  suffered  a 
difficult  or  corrupt  passage  to  escape,  till  I  had  viewed  it  in  every 
light  of  which  it  was  susceptible:  though  often  disappointed,  I 
always  consulted  the  most  learned  or  ingenious  commentators, 
Torrentius  and  Dacier  on  Horace,  Catrou  ai)d  Servius  on  Vir- 
gil, Lipsius  on  Tacitus,  Meziriac  on  Ovid,  &c.;  and  in  the  ar- 
dour of  my  inquiries,  I  embraced  a  large  circle  of  historical  and 
critical  erudition.  My  abstracts  of  each  book  were  made  in  the 
French  language:  my  observations  often  branched  into  particu- 
lar essays;  and  I  can  still  read,  without  contempt,. a  dissertation 
of  eight  folio  pages  on  eight  lines  (287..-394)  of  the  fourth 
Georgic  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Deyverdun,  my  friend,  whose  name  will 
be  frequently  repeated,  had  joined  with  equal  zeal,  though  not 
with  equal  perseverance,  in  the  same  undertaking.  To  him  every 
thought,  every  composition,  was  instantly  communicated;  with 
him  I  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  free  conversation  on  the  topics 
of  our  common  studies. 

But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  mind  endowed  with  any  active 
curiosity  to  be  long  conversant  with  the  Latin  classics,  without 
aspiring  to  know  the  Greek  originals,  whom  they  celebrate  as 
their  masters,  and  of  whom  they  so  warmly  recommend  the  study 
and  imitation; 

Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Nocturna  vcrsate  manu,  versate  diumru 

It  was  now  that  I  regretted  the  early  years  which  had  betn 
wasted  in  sickness  or  idleness,  or  mere  idle  reading;  that  I  con- 
demned t^e  perverse  method  of  our  schoolmasters,  who,  by  first 
teacWng  the  mother-language,  might  descend  with  so  much  ease 
anfl  perspicuity  to  the  origin  ancl  etymology  of  a  derivative  idiom. 

•  JovRMAL,  January  1756.]....!  determined  to  read  over  the  Larin  authors  in 
order ;  and  read  this  year,  VirgiJ,  Salhist,  Livy,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Quintus  Curtius,  Justin.  Florus,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Lu- 
cretius. I  also  read  and  meditated  Locke  upon  the  Understanding. 
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In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age  I  determined  to  supply  this 
defect;  and  the  lessons  of  Pavilliard  again  contributed  to  smooth 
the  entrance  of  the  way,  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  g^mmar,  and 
the  pronunciation  according  to  t^e  French  accent.  At  my  earnest 
request  we  presumed  to  open  the  Iliad ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  beholding,  though  darkly  and  through  a  glass,  the  true  in&age 
of  Homer,  whom  I  had  long  since  admired  in  an  English  dress^ 
After  my  tutor  had  left  me  to  myself,  I  worked  my  way  through 
about  half  the  Iliad,  and  afterwards  interpreted  alone  a  larg« 
poruon  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus.  But  my  ardour,  destitute 
of  aid  and  emulation,  was  gradually  cooled,  and,  from  the  bar# 
ren  task  of  searching  words  in  a  lexicon,  I  withdrew  to  the  free 
and  familiar  conversation  of  Virgil  and  Tacitus.  Yet  in  my  re* 
Sidence  at  Lausanne  I  had  laid  a  solid  foundation,  which  enabled 
me,  in  a  more  propitious  season,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Gre* 
cian  literature. 

From  a  blind  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  such  abstract  science;, 
my  father  had  been  desirous,  and  even  pressing,  that  I  should 
devote  some  time  to  the  mathematics;  nor  could  I  refuse  to 
comply  with  so  reasonable  a  wish.  During  two  winters  I  at- 
tended the  private  lectures  of  Monsieur  de  Traytorfens,  who 
explained  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  as  far  as  the 
conic  sections  of  the  Marquis  de  THOpital,  and  appeared  satisfied 

^with  my  diligence  and  improvement.^  But  as  my  childish  pro- 
pensity for  numbers  and  calculations  was  totally  extinct,  I  was 
content  to  receive  the  passive  impression  of  my  Professor's  lec- 
tures, without  any  active  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  As  soon 
as  I  understood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pur- 
suit of  the  mathematics ;  not  can  I  lament  that  I  desisted,  be- 
fore my  mind  was  hardened  by  the  ^habit  of  rigid  demonstra- 
tion, so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evide^nce,  which 
must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives. 

•  I  listened  with  more  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  studying  the 
lajv  of  nature  and  nations,  which  was  taught  in  the  academy  of 
JLausanne  by  Mr.  Vicat,  a  professor  of  some  learning  and  repu- 
tation. But,  instead  of  attending  his  public  or  private  course,  I 
preferred  in  my  closet  the  lessons  of  his  masters,  and  my  own 

•  JouRiTALt  January  1757.]....!  began  to  study  algebra  under  M.dcTraytorreni 
went  through  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  three  first  books  of  the 
Marquis  de  I'Hdpital's  Conic  Secrions.  I  also  resid  Tibullus,  Catiilln  ,  Propertiiw, 
Horace  (with  Dacier's  and  Torrcntius's  notes),  Virgil,  Ovid's  Episilcs,  with  Mezi- 
riac's  Commentary*  the  Ars  Amandi,  and  the  Elegies ;  likewice  the  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  of  Suetonius,  and  a  Latin  trantlarion  of  Dion  Cassiiis.  from  the  deah  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  I  also  continued  my  correspondo^c  begun 
last  year  with  M.  AUemand  of  Bex,  and  the  Professor  Breitinger  of  Zurich ;  and 
opened  a  new  one  with  the  Professor  Gesner  of  Gottingen. 

N.  B.  Last  year  and  this.  I  read  St.  John's  Gospel,  with  part  of  Xenophon's 
Cyronoedia ;  the  Uiad,  and  Herodotus :  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  rather  neglected  m^r 
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reason.    Without  being  disgusted  by  Grotias  or  Puffendorf,  I 
studied  in  their  writings  the  duties  of  a  man,  the  rights  of  a 
citizen,  the  theory  of  justice  (it  is,  alas !  a  theory),  and  the  laws 
of  peace  and  war,  which  have  had  some  influence  on  the  practice 
of  modem  Europe.     My  fatigues  were  alleviated  by  the  good 
sense  of  their  commentator  Barbeyrac*     Locke's  Treatise  of 
GoverDment  instructed  me  in  the  knowledge  of  ^Vhig  principles, 
which  are  rather  founded  in  reason  than  experience;  but  my 
delight  was  in  the  frequent  perusal  of  Montesquieu,  whose  ener- 
gy of  style,  and  boldness  of  hypothesis,  were  powerful  to  awaken 
and  stimulate  the  genius  of  die  age.    The  logic  of  De  Crousaz 
had  prepared  me  to  engage  with  his  master  Locke,  and  his  an- 
tagonist Bayle ;  of  whom  the  former  may  be  used  as  a  bridle, 
and  the  latter  applied  as  a  spur,  to  the  curiosity  of  a  young  phi- 
losopher.    According  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  works, 
the  schools  of  argument  and  objection,  I  carefully  went  through 
die  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  and  occasionally  consulted 
the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  Philosophic  Dictionary.   In 
die  infancy  of  my  reason  I  turned  over,  as  an^idle  amusement, 
the  most  serious  and  important  treasise:  in  its  maturity,  the 
most  trifling  performance  could  exercise  my  taste'  or  judgment; 
and  more  than  once  I  have  been  led  by  a  novel  into  a  deep  and  in- 
structive train  of  thinking*  But  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  three 
particular. books,  since  they  may  have  remotely  contributed  to 
form  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  1.  From  the  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal,  which  almost  every  year  I  have  perused  with 
new  pleasure,  I  learned  to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  tem- 
perate irony,  even  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity.  2.  The 
Life  of  Julian,  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  first  introduced  me 
to  the  man  and  die  times ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  recover  my 
first  essay  on  the  truth  of  the  miracle  which  stopped  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.     3.  In  Giannone's  Civil  His- 
tory of  Naples,  I  observed  with  a  critical  eye  the  progress  and 
abuse  of  sacerdotal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of  Italy  iri  the 
darker  ages.     This  various  reading,  which  I  now  conducted 
with  discretion,  was  digested,  according  to  the  precept  and  model 
of  Mr.  Locke,  into  a  large  common-place  book;  a  practice,  bow- 
ever,  which  I  do  not  strenuously  recommend.     The  action  of 
the  pen  will  doubtless  imprint  an  idea  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on 
the  paper:  but  I  much  question  whether  the  benefits  of  this  la- 
borious method  are  adequate  to  the  waste  of  time  ;  and  I  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  (Idler,  No.  T4)  "  that  what  is  twice 
•*  read,  is  commonly  better  remembered,  than  what  is  trans- 
"  cribed." 

During  two  years,  if  I  forget  some  bo)  ish  excursions  of  A  day 
or  a  week,  I  was  fixed  at  Lausanne  j  but  at  the  end  of  the  third 
summer,  my  father  consented  that  I  should  make  the  tour  of 
Switzerland  with  Pavilliard:  and  our  short  absence  of  one  month 
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(September  21st....October  20th,  1755)  was  a  reward  and  relax- 
ation of  my  assiduous  studies*  The  fashion  of  climbing,  the 
mountains  and  reviewing  the  Glaciers^  had  not  yet  been  intro« 
duced  by  foreign  travellers,  who  se«k  the  sublime  beauties  of 
nature.  But  the  political  face  of  the  country  is  not  less  diversi* 
fied  by  the  fprms  and  spirit  of  so  many  various  republics,  from 
the  jealous  government  of  the  few  to  the  licentious  freedom  of 
the  many*  I  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  new  prospects  of 
men  and  manners;  though  my  conversation  with  the  native9 
would  have  been  more  free  and  instructive,  had  I  possessed  (he 
German,  as  well  as  the  French  language.  We  passed  through 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Switzerl^d ;  Neufch&tel,  Bienne, 
Soleurre,  Arau,  Baden,  Zurich,  Basil,  and  Bern.  In  every  place 
we  visited  the  churches,  arsenals,  libraries,  and  all  the  mott 
eminent  pe^-sons ;  and  after  my  return,  I  digested  my  notes  in 
fourteen  or  fifteen  sheets  of  a  French  journal,  which  I  dispatched 
to  my  father,  as  a  proof  that  my  time  and  his  money  had  not 
been  mis-spent.  Had  I  found  this  journal  among  his  papers,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  select  some  passages :  but  I  will  not  trans* 
cribe  the  printed  accounts,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  a 
remarkable  spot,  which  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my 
memory.  From  Zurich  we  proceeded  to  the  Benedictine  Abbt^ 
of  Einfidlen,  more  commonly  styled  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits* 
I  was  astonished  by  the  profuse  ostentation  of  riches  in  the  pooiv 
<est  comer  of  EurojK ;  amidst  a  savage  scene  of  woods  and  moun* 
tains,  a  palace  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  magic ;  and  it 
was  erected  by  the  potent  magic  of  religion.  A  crowd  of  palm* 
ers  and  votaries  was  prostrate  l^efore  ^e  altar.  The  title  and 
worship  of  the  Mother  of  God  provoked  my  indignation ;  and 
the  lively  naked  image  of  superstition  suggested  to  me,  as  in  the 
same  place  it  had  done  to  Zuinglius,  the  most  pressing  argument 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  About  two  years  after  this 
tour,  I  passed  at  Geneva  a  useful  and  agreeable  month;  but  this 
excursion,  and  some  short  visits  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  did  not 
materially  intecrupt  my  studious  and  sedentary  life  at  Lausanne. . 
My  thirst  of  improveYnent,  and  the  languid  state  of  science 'at 
Liausanne,  soon  prompted  me  to  solicit  a  literary  correspondence 
w^ith  several  men  of  learning,  whom  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
personally  consulting.  1.  In  the  perusal  of  Livy,  (xxx.  44.)  I 
had  been  stopped  by  a  sentence  in  a  speech  of  Hannibal,  whick 
cannot  be  reconciled  by  any  torture  with  his  character  or  argu- 
ment. The  commentators  dissemble,  or  confess  their  perplexity.  ^ 
It  occurred  to  me,  that  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  by  stibsti* 
tuting  otto  instead  of  odio^  might  restore  a  clear  and  consistent 
sense ;  but  I  wished  to  weigh  my  emendation  in  scales  less  par- 
tial than  my  own.  I  addressed  myself  to  M.  Crevier,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Rollin,  and  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Parts,  who 
had  published  a  large  and  valuable  edition  of  Livy.   His  smswer 
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was  speedy  and  polite  ;  he  praUed  my  ingenuity,  and  adopted 
my  conjecture.  2. 1  maintained  a  Latin  correspondence,  at  first 
anonymous,  and  afterwards  in  my  own  name,  with  Professor 
Breitinger  of  Zurich,  the  learned  editor  of  a  Septuagint  Bible* 
In  our  frequent  letters  we  discussed  many  questions  of  antiquity, 
many  passages  of  the  Latin  classics*  I  proposed  my  interpreta* 
tions  and  amendments*  His  censures,  for  he  did  not  spare  my 
boldness  of  conjecture,  were  sharp  and  strong ;  and  I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  consciousness  of  my  strength,  when  I  could 
stand  in  free  debate  against  a  critic  of  such  eminence  and  erudi- 
tion. 3.  I  corresponded  on  similiar  topics  with  the  celebrated 
Professor  Matthew  Gesner,  of  the  university  of  Gottingen;  and 
he  accepted,  as  courteously  as  the  two  former,  the  invitation  of 
an  unknown  youth.  But  his  abilities  might  possibly  be  decayed; 
his  elaborate  letters  were  feeble  and  prolix ;  and  when  I  asked 
his  proper  direction,  the  vain  old  man  covered  half  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  foolish  enumeration  of  his  titles  and  offices.  4. 
These  Professors  of  Paris,  Zurich,  and  Gottingen,  were  stran- 
gers, whom  r  presumed  to  address  on  the  credit  of  their  name ; 
but  Mr.  AUamand,  Minister  at  Bex,  was  my  personal  friend, 
with  whom  I  maintained  a  more  free  and  interesting  correspon- 
dence. He  was  a  master  of  language,  of  science,  and,  above  all, 
of  dispute ;  and  his  acute  and  flexible  logic  could  support,  with 
tiqual  address,  and  perhaps  with  equal  indifference,  the  adverse 
Vides  of  every  possible  question.  His  spirit  was  active,  but  his 
pen  had  been  indolent.  Mr.  AUamand  nad  exposed  himself  to 
much  scandal  and  reproach,  by  an  anonymous  letter  (1745)  to 
the  Protestants  of  France;  in  which  he  labours  to  persuade  them 
that  fublic  worship  is  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  of  the  state, 
and  tnat  their  numerous  assemblies  of  dissenters  and  rebels  were 
not  authorised  by  the  law  or  the  gospel.  His  st}'le  is  animated, 
his  arguments  specious;  and  if  the  papist  may  seem  to  lurk  under 
the  mask  of  a  protestant,  the  philosopher  is  concealed  under  die 
disguise  of  a  papist.  After  some  trials  in  France  and  Holland, 
>which  were  defeated  by  his  fortune  or  his  character,  a  genius 
4hat  might  have  enlightened  or  deluded  the  world,  was  buried 
in  a  country  living,  unknown  to  fame,  and  discontented  with 
mankind.  .  Est  sacrtficulus  in  pago^  et  rusticos  decipiu  As  often 
as  private  or  ecclesiastical  business  called  him  to  Lausanne,  I 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  his  conversation,  and  we  were 
•mutually  flattered  by  our  attention  to  each  other.  Our  corres- 
pondence, in  his  absence,  chiefly  turned  on  Locke's  metaphysics, 
•which  he  attacked,  and  I  defended ;  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  pria- 
•ciples  of  evidence ;  and  the  doctrine  of  liberty ; 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost* 

'By  fencing  with  so  skilful  a  master,  I  acquired  some  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  my  philosophic  weapons ;  but  I  was  stiD  the  slave 
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«f  e^tetcatioD  and  prejudice.  He  had  some  measures  to  kt€p ; 
audi  much  suspect  that  he  oever  shewed  me  the  true  colours  of 
lus  secret  scepticism. 
Before  I  yras  recalled  from  Switzerland,  I  had  the  satia&ction 
-  «f  seeiBg  the  mosit  extraonibnaiy  man  of  the  age ;  a  poet,  aa  his- 
Ksriaa  a  philosopher,  who  lias  filled  thirty  quartos^  of  prose  and 
verse,  with  his  various  productions,  often  excellent,  and  always 
eoitertaining*  Need  I  add  the  name  of  Voltaire  f  After  forfeit- 
ing, by  hia  own  misconduct,  the  friendship  of  the  first  of  kings, 
he  retired,,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  plentiful  fortune,  to  a 
free  and  beautiful  country,  and  resided  two  winters  (1757 
and  1758)  ia  the  town  or  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne.  My  de« 
sire  of  beholding  Volt^e,  whom  I  then  raited  above  his  real 
niagnttude,  was  easily  gratified.  He  received  me  with  civility  as 
an  English  youth ;  bm  I  cannot  boast  of  any  peculiar  notice  or 
distinction,  VirgiUwn  vidi  tantum. 

The  ode  which  he  composed  on  his  first  arrival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  0  Maison  (PAristippe!  0  Jar  din  dPEpicurCy 
Csfc*  had  been  imparted  as  a  secret  to  the  gentleman  by  whom  I 
was  introduced.  He  allowed  me  to  read  it  twice ;  I  knew  it  by 
heart ;  and  as  my  discretion  was  not  equal  to  my  memory,  the 
author  was  soon  displeased  by  the  circulation  of  a  copy.     In 
writing  this  trivial  anecdote,  I  wished  to  observe  whether  my 
memory  was  impaired,  and  I  have  the  comfort  of  finding  that 
every  Une  of  the  poem  is  still  engraved  in  fresh  and  indelible 
cbarlcters.  The  highest  gratification  which  I  derived  from  Vol- 
taire's residence  at  Lausanne,  was  the  uncommon  circumstance 
o£  hearing  a  great  poet  declaim  his  own  productions  oh  the  stage- 
He  had  toriaed  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  some  oi 
whom  were  not  destitute   of  talents.     A  decent  theatre  was 
framed  at  Moarepos,  a  country-house  'at  the  end  of  a  suburb ; 
dcesaes  and  scenes  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  actors ; 
:md  Ae  author  directed  the  rehearsals  with  the  zeal  and  atten-* 
tion  of  paternal  love.  In  two  successive  winters  his  tragedies  of* 
Zayre,  Alzire,  Zulime,  and  his  sentimental  comedy  of  the  En- 
fant Prodigue,  were  played  at  the  theatre  of  Monrepos.  Voltaire 
represented  the  characters  best  adapted  to  his  years,  Lusignan,, 
Alvarez,  Benassar,  Euphemon.  His  declamation  was  fashioned^    . 
to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of  the  old  stage  \  and  he  expressed  the. 
enthusiasm  of  poetry,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  nature.  My  ar^ 
dour,  which  soon  became  conspicuous,  seldom  failed  of  procur- 
ing me  a  ticket.  The  habits  of  pleasure  fortified  my  taste  for  the 
French  theatre,  and  diat  taste  has  perhaps  abated  my  idolatry 
for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  inculcated  from* 
our  infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an  Englishman.     The  wit  and 
philosophy  of  Voltaire,  his  table  and  theatre,  refined,  in  a  visibly 
deg^e,  die  manners  of  Lausanne ;  and,  however  addicted  to. 
study,  I  enjoyed  my  share  of  the  amusements  of  society.  After 
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the  representation  of  Monrepos  I  aomctiines  supped  widi  thi 
actors.     I  was  now  famifiar  in  some,  and  acquainted  ia  many 
houses ;  and  my  evenings  were  generally  devoted  to  cards  and 
convenatiOD,  e^er  hi  private  parties  ot  numerdus  assemblies. 
I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  ^ariy  love.     By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  French  manners.     I  understand  by  this 
passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which  is 
inflamed  by  a  single  female^  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or' the  sole 
happiness  of  our  being.    I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the  ob- 
ject of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once'capable  of  feeling  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues^and  tap 
lents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her'  faintly  was 
respectable.    Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.     Th^  profession  of  her  hither  did  not 
extinguish  the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  sepante 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  cdui^of  Burgundy.^     In  the  soli* 
tude  of  a  sequestered  village  h^estowed  a  liberal,  and  evoi 
learned,  education  on  his  only  daughter.    -She  surpassed  his 
hopes  by  her  proficiency  in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and  m 
her  short  visits  to  some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beau- 
ty, and  erudition  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod  were  the  theme  of 
universal  applause.  The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my 
curiosity ;  I  saw  and  loved.  I  found  her  learned  without  pedan- 
try, lively  in  conversation,  pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in 
manners;   and  die  first  sudden  emotion  was  fortified  hy  the 

•  Extracujiwnthe  y<mml. 

Match  1757.    I  wrote  lome  critical  observations  upon  Phratof . 

March  8th.       I  wrote  a  long  disaeftation  on  soma  lines  of  Virsil. 

J4]ne.  I  saw  MadcmoiBeUe  Curchod.... Omma  viindt  amor,  et  nor  eedanm 

^  Ofnon. 

Aogaft.  I  went  to  Crasfy;,  and  staid  two  dap. 

Sept.  15th.        I  went  to  Geneva. 

Oct.  15th.        I  came  back  to  Lausanne,  having  passed  through  Grassy. 

Kov.  1st.  I  went  to  vibit  M.  de  Watteville  at  Loin,  and  saw  Madem<»sene 

Curchod  in  my  way  through  RoHe. 

If  ov.  17th.        I  went  te  Crassy,  and  staid  there  six  days. 

Jan.  175&  In  the  three  first  months  of  this  year  I  read  Ovid's  Metamorphose^ 
finished  the  conic  sections  with  M.  de  Traytorren%  aad  went 
ts  far  as  the  infinite  series ;  I  likewise  read  Sir  laaiac  New- 
ton's ChrDnolf>gy»  and  wrote  my  critical  observations  upon  it. 

Jan  .33d.  I  saw  Alzire  acted  by  the  society  at  Monrepos.  Voltaire  acted  Al- 

▼ares ;  D'Hermanches,  Zamore ;  de  Sl  Ciei^ge*  Gusman ; 
M.  de  Gentil,  Monteze  i  and  Madame  Denys^  Alzire. 
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Ittbits  and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar  acquaintance.  She  per^ 
mitCed  me  to  make  her  two  or  three  visits  at  her  father's  house. 
I  passed,  some  happy  days  there,  in  the  mountains  of  Burgun- 
dy, and  her  parents  honourably  encourage  the  connection*    In 
a  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttetaed  in 
her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  passion,  and  I 
^  might  presume  to  hope  that  I  had  jmade  some  impression  on  a 
virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and  Ladsanne  I  indulged  my  dream 
of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to  £ng^and,  I  soon  discovered  that 
my  fadier  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and  that  with- 
out his  consent  I  was  niyself  destitute  and  helpless.  After  a  pain- 
ful struggle  I  yielded  to  my  fate :  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed 
as  a  son  ;*  •my  wound  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence, 
and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a  faith- 
ful report  of  the  tranquilli^  and  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself, 
and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship  and  esteem.    The  minister 
of  Crassy  soon  afterwards  died;  his  stipend  died  with  him  ;  his 
daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by  teaching  young  ladies, 
she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  for  herself  and  her  mother;  but  in 
her  lowest  distress  she  maintained  a  spodess  reputation,  and  a 
dignified  behaviour.  A  rich  banker  of  Paris,  a  citizen  of  Gene- 
va, had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover  and  possess 
this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and  luxury 
she  resisted  the  temptations  |^  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained  the 
hardships  of  indigence.  Thegenius  of  her  husband  has  exalted 
him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every  change 
of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  a 
faithful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Neckar,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

Whatsoever  have  been  the  fruits  of  my  education,  they  must 
be  ascribed  to  the.  fortunate  banishment  which  placed  me  at 
Lausanne.  I  have  sometimes  applied  to  my  own  fate  the  verses 
of  Pindar,  which  remind  an  Olympic  champion  thatJiis  victory 
was  the  consequence  of  his  exile ;  and  that  at  home,  like  a  do-, 
mestic  fowl,  his  days  might  have  rolled  away  inactive  or  ingkK 
rious. 

•  •  •  •  •  nTti  Mu  Tti  »ir, 

Kv«9'i«H  il^tfTt  irtiTfa$.\  Olymfi.  xil. 

*  %ee  Oeavres  de  Romseao,  torn .  xxxm.  p.  88.  89.  octavo  edition.  As  an  aothor 
I  shall  lint  appeal  from  ihe  judgment,  or  taste^  or  caprice  of  yean  yaquet:  but  that 
•xtraurdinary  man,  whom  I  admire  and  pity,  sh'^iud  have  been  less  precipitate  in 
condemning  the  mt^ral  character  and  conaiict  of  a  s*. ranger. 

f  Thus,  li^e  the  created  b^rd  of  Mars,  at  home 

Engsg'd 
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If  my  chydish  revolt  j^;aiiiftt  the  religion  of  my  caaatry  had  not 
strif^ed  me  in  time  of  my  academic  gown,  ^e  five  iraportanc 
years,  so  liberally  improved  in  the  stodies  and  conversattOD  of 
Lausanne,  would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and  prejudice  among 
the  monks  of  Oxiprd.  Had  the  fatigue  of  idleness  compelled  mc 
to  read,  the  path  of  learning  would  not  have  been  enlightened  by 
a  ray  of  philosophic  freedom.  I  should  have  grown  to  nuinbood 
ignorant  of  the  life  and  language  of  Europe,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  world  would  have  been  confined  to  an  En^Ush  doisten 
But  my  religious  error  fixed  me  at  Lausanne,  in  a  state  of  ban^^ 
uhment  and  disgrace.  The  rigid  course  of  discipline  and  absti^^ 
nence,  to  which  I  was  condemned,  invigorated  the  constitution 
of  my  mind  and  body;  poverty  and  pride  estranged  me  from  my 
countrymen.  One  mischief,  however,  and  in  their  eyes  a  serious 
and  irreparable  mischief,  was  derived  from  the  success  of  my 
Swiss  education:  I  had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman.  At  d^ 
flexible  period  of  youth,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twemy*onef 
my  opinions,  habits,  and  sentiments  were  cast  in  a  foreign  mooldi 
tho  faint  and  distan^remembrance  of  England  was  almost  obli- 
terated; my  native  language  was  grown  less  familiar;  and  I 
should  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  moderate  inde- 
pendence on  the  terms  of  perpetual  exile.  By  the  good  sense 
and  temper  of  Paviliiard  my  yoke  was  insensibly  lightened :  he 
left  me  master  of  my  time  and  acdons  ;  but  he  could  neither 
change  my  situation,  nor  increase  my  allowance,  and  with  die 
progress  of  my  years  and  reason  I  impati^idy  sighed  for  the 
moment  of  my  deliverance.  At  lengdi,  in  the  Spring  of  the  3^ar 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  my  father  signified 
his  permission  and  his  pleasure  that  I  should  immediatdy  re- 
turn home.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  war :  the  resent- 
ment of  the  French  at  our  taking  their  ships  widiout  a  declara- 
tion, had  rendered  that  polite  nation  somewhat  peevish  and  dif^ 
ficult.  They  denied  a  passage  to  English  travellers,  and  the  road 
through  Germany  was  circuitous,  toilsome,  and  perhaps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  armies,  exposed  to  some  danger.  In  this 
perplexity,  two  Swiss  officers  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  Dutch 
8er\uce,  who  were  returning  to  their  garrisons,  offered  to  con- 
duct me  through  France  as  one  of  their  companions;  nor  did  we 
sufficiently  reflect  that  my  borrowed  name  and  regimentals 
might  have  been  considered,  in  case  of  a  discovery,  in  a  very  se- 
rious light.    I  took  my  leave  of  Lanssmne  on  the  1 1th  of  April 

EngSLg'd  in  foul  domestic  jars. 

And  wasted  with  intestine  wan. 
Inglorious  hadVthou  spent  thy  vig'rons  bloom : 

Had  not  sedition's  civil  broils 

Expcll'd  thee  from  thy  native  Cyete, 

And  dm*n  thee  with  mofe  glorious  toils 
Th*  Olympic  crown  ilk  FUn^g  plain  to  meet.  WeH*9  Pindar. 
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1758,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  dnd  regret,  in  f}ie  firni  res<^iltfoh  of 
tensitingj  as  a  msm^  the  persons  and  places  which  had  been  so 
dear  to  my  youth*  We  travelled  slowly,  but  pleastoUy,  in  k 
faired  coach,  over  the  hills  of  Franche-compte  and  the  fertile 
province  of  Lbrraine,  and  passed,  without  accident  or  inquiry, 
through  several  fortified  towns  of  the  French  frontier:  from 
thence  we  entered  the  wild  Ardennes  of  the  Austrian  duchy  of 
Luxembourg;  and  after  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Liege,  We  tra^ 
versed  the  heaths  of  Brabant,  and  reached,  on  the  fifteenth  day^ 
our  Dutch  garrison  of  Bois  le  Due.  In  our  passage  through 
Nancy,  my  eye  was  gratified  by  the  aspect  of  a  regular  and 
faeautnul  city,  the  work  of  Stanislaus,  who,  after  the  storms  of 
Polish  royalty,  reposed  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  new 
subjects  of  Lorraine.  In  our  halt  at  Maestricht  I  visited  Mr.  de 
Beaufort,  a  learned  critic,  who  was  known  to  me  by  his  specious 
anruments  against  the  five  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  History* 
Aner  dropping  my  regimental  companions,  I  stepped  aside  to 
visit  Rotterdam  aad  the  Hague.  I  wished  to  have  observed  sk 
country,  the  monument  of  freedom  and  industry ;  but  my  days 
were  numbered,  and  a  longer  delay  would  have  been  ungrace* 
foL  I  hastened  to  embark  at  the  Brill,  landed  the  next  day  at 
Harwich,  and  proceeded  to  London,  wherie  my  father  awaited 
my  arrival.  The  whole  term  of  my  first  absence  from  England 
was  four  yjears  ten  months  and  fifteen  days. 

In  the  prayers  of  the  church  our  personal  cohcems  are  judi- 
ciously reduced  to  the  threefold  distinction  of  m/W,  body^  and 
estate*  The  sentiments  of  the  mind  excite  and  exercise  our  so* 
cial  sympathy.  The  review  of  my  moral  and  literary  character 
is  the  most  interesting  to  myself  and  to  the  public ;  and  I  may 
expatiate,  without  reproach,  oti  ray  private  studies;  since  they 
have  produced  the  public  writings,  which  can  alone  entitle  me 
to  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  my  readers  The  experience  of 
the  world  inculcates  a  discreet  reserve  on  the  subject  of  our  per- 
son and  estate,  and  we  soon  learn  that  a  free  disclosure  of 
our  riches  or  poverty  wo\iId  provoke  the  malice  of  envy,  or  en* 
com*age'the  insolence  of  contempt. 

The  only  person  in  England  whom*  I  was  impatient  to  see 
was  my  aunt  Porten,  the  affectionate  guardian  of  my  tender 
yearSk  I  hastened  to  her  house  in  College-street,  Westminster ; 
afid  the  evehing  was  spent  in  the  effusions  of  joy  and  confidences 
It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  approach- 
ed the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the  truth, 
had'  been  neglected  at  home;  the  severity  of  his  look  and  lan- 

fMige  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memoiy ;  nor  could 
form  any  notion  of  his  character,  or  my  probable  reception* 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  Tne  do- 
mestic discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philo-- 
aophy  and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered 
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that  he  had  trembled  belbre  a  stem  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt 
with  his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behaviour*  He  received 
me  as  a  man  and  a  friend ;  all  constraint  was  banished  at  our 
first  interview,  and  we  ever  afterwards  continued  on  the  same 
tenns  of  easy  and  equal  politeness*  He  applauded  the  success  of 
my  education ;  every  word  and  action  was  expressive  of  the  most 
cordial  affection;  and  our  livibs  would  have  parsed  without  a  cloud 
if  his^cBConomy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  his  fortune 
had  been  equal  to  his  desires*  During  my  absence  he  had  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  Miss  Dorothea  Patton,  who  was  introduced 
to  me  with  the  most  unfavourable  prejudice*  I  considered  his 
second  marriage  as  an  act  of  displeasure,  and  I  waj»  disposed  to 
hate  the  rival  of  my  mother*  But  the  injustice  was  in  my  own 
fancy,  and  the  inuginary  monster  was  an  amiable  and  deserving 
woman*  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  first  view  of  her  under- 
standing, her  knowledge,  and  die  elegant  spirit  of  her  conversa- 
tion ;  her  polite  welcome,  and  her  assiduous  care  to  study  and 
gratify  my  wishes,  announced  at  least  that  the  surface  would  be 
smooth :  and  my  suspicions  of  art  and  falsehood  were  gradu^ 
ally  dispelled  by  the  full  discovery  of  her  warm  and  exquisite 
sensibility*  After  some  reserve  on  my  side,  our  minds  asso- 
ciated in  confidence  and  friendship ;  and  as  Mrs*  Gibbon  had 
neither  children  nor  the  hopes  of  children,  we  more  easily  adopt- 
ed the  tender  names  and  genuine  characters  of  mother  and  of 
son*  By  the  indulgence  of  these  parente,  1  was  left  at  liber^  to 
consult  my  taste  or  reason  in  the  choice  of  place,  of  conspany, 
and  of  amusements ;  and  my  excursions  were  bounded  only  by 
the  limits  of  the  island,  and  the  measure  of  my  income*  Some 
faint  efforts  were  made  to  procure  me  the. employment  of  secre- 
tary to  a  foreign  embassy ;  and  I  listened  to  a  scheme  which 
would  again  have  transported  me  to  the  continent*  Mrs.  Gibbon, 
with  seeming  wisdom,  exhorted  me  to  take  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  devote  my  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  law*  I  cai^ 
not  repent  of  having  neglected  her  advice*  Few  men,  widiout 
the  spur  of  necessity,  have  resolution  to  force  their  way  dirough 
the  thorns  and  thickets  of  that  gloomy  labyrinth*  Nature  had 
not  endowed  me  with  the  bold  and  ready  eloquence  which  makes 
itself  heard  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  bar;  and  I  should  probably 
have  been  diverted  from  the  labours  of  literature,  without  ac- 
quiring the  fame*  or  fortune  of  a  successful  pleader*  I  had  no 
need  to  call  to  n\y  aid  the  regular  duties  of  a  profession ;  every 
day,  every  hour,  was  agreeably  filled ;  nor  have  I  knowa,  like  so 
many  of  my  countrymen,  the  tediousness  of  an  idle  life* 

Of  the  two  years  (May  1758*.*.May  1760),  between  my  re- 
turn to  England  and  the  embodying  of  the  Hampshire  militia,  I 
passed  about  nine  months  in  London,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
country*  The  metropolis  affords  many  amusement^  uhi*  h  are 
open  to  alL    It  is  itself  an  astonishing  and  perpetual  spectacle  to 
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th«  curious  eye ;  and  each  taste,  each  sense  may  be  gratified  by 
the  variety  of  objects  which  will  occur  in  the  long  circuit  of  a 
morning  walk.  I  assiduously  frequented  the  theatres  at  a  very 
propitious  »ra  of  the  stage,  when  a  tonstellation  of  excellent  ac- 
tors, both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  eclipsed  by  the  meridian 
brightness  of  Garrick  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  and 
vigour  of  his  performance.  The  pleasures  of  a  town-life  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  is  regardless  of  his  health, 
his  money,  and  his  company.  By  the  contagion  of  example  I 
was  sometimes  seduced ;  but  the  better  habits  which  I  had  form- 
ed at  Lausanne,  induced  me  to  seek  a  more  elegant  and  rational 
society;  and  if  my  search  was  less  easy  and  successful  than  I 
might  have  hoped,  I  shall  at  present  impute  the  failure  to  the 
disadvantages  of  my  situation  and  character.  Ha4  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  my  parents  given  them  an  annual  establishment  in 
London,  their  own  house  would  have  introduced  me  to  a  nu- 
merous and  polite  circle  of  acquaintance.  But  my  father's  taste 
had  always  preferred  the  highest  and  the  lowest  company,  for 
which  he  was  equally  qualified  ;  and  after  a  twelve  years  retire- 
ment, he  was  no  longer  in  the  memory  of  the  great  with  whom 
he  had  associated.  I  found  myself  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  and  unknown  city;  and  at  my  entrance  into  life  I  was  re- 
duced to  some  dull  family  parties,  and  some  scattered  connec- 
tions which  were  not  such  as  t  should  have  chosen  for  myselfl 
The  most  Useful  friends  of  my  father  were  the  Mallets:  they  re- 
ceived me  with  civility  and  kindness  at  first  on  his  account,  and 
afterwards  on  my  own ;  and  (}f  I  may  use  Lord  Chesterfield's 
words)  I  was  soon  domesticated  in  their  house.  Mr.  Mallet,  a 
name  among  the  English  poets,  is  praised  by  an  unforgiving  ene- 
my, for  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  conversation,  and  his  wife 
was  not  destitute  of  wit  or  learning.  By  his  assistance  I  was  in- 
troduced to  lady  Hervey,  the  mother  of  the  present  earl  of  Bris- 
tol* Her  age  and  infirmities  confined  her  at  home ;  her  dinners 
were  select ;  in  the  evening  her  house  was  open  to  the  best  com- 
pany of  both  sexes  and  all  nations ;  nor  was  I  displeased  at  her 
preference  and  affectation  of  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the 
litei^ture  of  France.  But  my  progress  in  the  English  world  was 
in  general  left  to  my  own  efforts,  and  those  efforts  were  languid 
and  slow.  I  had  not  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature  with  those 
happy  gifts  of  confidence  and  address,  which  unlock  every  door 
and  every  bosom ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  complain  of 
the  JQst  consequences  of  my  sickly  childhood,  foreign  education, 
and  reserved  temper.  Wh'^^  coaches  were  rattling  through 
Bond-street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary  evening  in  my  lodg- 
ing with  my  books.  My  studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  by 
a  sigh,  which  I  breathed  towards  Lausanne ;  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Spring,  I  withdrew  without  reluctance  fropi  the  noisy 
and  extensive  scene  of  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipatioa 
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^fidpoat  pleasure.  In  each  of  tbe  twenty-five  yearo  of  my  99^ 
^aiDtance  with  Loadon  (1758*«**1783)  tiie  prospect  g?a4ually 
brightened ;  and  this  unfavourable  picture  most  proper^  belong 
to  the  first  period  after  my  return  from  Switzerland 

My  fiiLther's  residence  in.  Hampshire,  where  I  have  passed 
fiany  light,  and  some  heavy  hours,  was  at  Buriton,  near  Peters- 
field,  one  mile  from  the  Portsmouth  road,  and  at  the  easy  dia- 
ts^lce  of  fifty-eight  miles  from  London,  .  An  old  mmision,  in  a 
f^ate  of  decay,  had  been  converted  into  the  fashion  and  conveiM- 
ence  of  a  modem  house :  and  if  strangers  had  nothing  to  see,  tW 
inhabitants  had  litde  to  desire.  The  spot  was  not  happily  chosen, 
ajt  the  end  of  the  viJiage  and  the  bottom  of  the  hill:  but  the  asped 
of  the  adjacent  grounds  was  various  and  cheer&l;  the  downs, 
commanded  a  noble  prospect,  and  the  long  hanging  woods  in 
sight  of  the  house  could  not  perhaps  have  been  improved  by  art 
or  expense*  My  father  k^pt  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  o€the 
estate,  and  even  rented  some  additional  land ;  and  whatsoever 
a^iffbt  be  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  the  fs^rm  supplied  him 
wiw  sunusement  and  plenty.  The  produce  maintained  a  number 
of  men  and  horses,  which  were  multiplied  by  the  intennixture  of 
domestic  and  ruraJ  servants ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  labour  the 
fevourite  team,  a  handsome  set  of  bays  or  greys,  was  hainessedf 
to  the  coach.  The  (economy  of  the  house  was  regulated  by  the 
taste  and  prudence  of  Mrs.  Gibbon.  She  prided  herself  in  tbe 
elegance  of  her  occasional  dinners ;  and  from  the  uncleanly  ava« 
rice  of  ]V(adame  Pavilliard,  I  was  suddenly  transported  tolkc 
daily  neatness  and  luxuiy  of  an  English  l^le.  Our  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  rare  and  rustic;  but  from  the  verge  of  ou]^ 
hills,  as  far  as  Chichester  and  Goodwood,  the  western  dktjrict  of 
Sussex  was  interspersed  with  noble  seats  and  hospitable  families^ 
with  whom  we  cultivated  a  friendly,  and  might  have  enjoyed  a 
very  frequent,  intercourse.  As  my  stay  at  Burittm  was  alvajrs 
voluntary,  I  was  received  and  dismissed  with  smiles ;  but  the 
comforts  of  my  retirement  did  not  depend  An  the  ordinary  fdea- 
sures  of  the  country.  My  father  could  never  inspire  me  with 
his  love  and  knowledge  of  farming.  I  never  handled  a  gun,  I 
seldom  mounted  an  horse ;  and  my  philosophic  walks  were  soon 
terminated  by  a  shady  bench,  where  I  was  long  detained  1^  the 
sedentary  amusement  of  reading  or  meditation.  At  home  I  oc- 
cupied a  pleasant  and  spacious  apartment;  the  library  on  the 
same  floor  was  soon  considered  as  my  peculiar  domain;  and  I 
might  say  with  truth,  that  I.  was  never  less  alone  than  when  by 
n^yself.  My  sole  complaint,  which  I  piously  suppressed,  arose 
from  the  kind  restraint  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  my  time.  By 
the  habit  of  early  rising  I  always  secured  a  sacred  portion  of  the 
day,  and  many  scattered  moments  were  stolen  and  e|nployed  by 
my  studious  industry.  But  the  family  hours  of  breakfiist,  of 
dinner,  of  tea,  and  of  supper,  were  regular  and  long :  after  break- 
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fi»t  Mrs.  Gibbon  expected  my  company  in  her  dressing-room; 
after  tea  my  father  claimed  my  conversation  and  the  perusal  of 
the  newspapers ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  work  I  was 
often  called  down  to  receive  the  visit  of  some  idle  neighboursi 
Their  dinners  and  visits  required^  in  due  season^ a  similar  return  i 
fOkd  I  dreaded  the  period  of  the  full  moon,  which  was  usually  re* 
served  for  our  more  distant  excursions.  I  could  not  refuse  at^ 
tending  my  father^  in  the  summer  oflYS9^  to  the  races  at  Stock* 
bridge,  Reading,  and  Odiam,  where  he  had  entered  a  horse  for 
the  hunter's  plate ;  and  I  was  not  displeased  with  the  sight  of 
our  Olympic  games,  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  the  fleetness  of  th« 
horses,  and  the  gay  tumult  of  the  numerous  spectators.  As  soon 
as  the  militia  business  was  agitated,  many  days  were  tediouslv 
GCMisumed  in  meetings  of  deputy-lieutenants  at  Peters&eld,  AU 
ton,  and  Winchester.  .  In  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1759,  Sir 
Simeon  (tlien  Mr.)  Stewart  attempted  an  unsuccessful  contest 
for  the  county  of  Southampton,  against  Mr.  Legge,  Chancellof 
of  the  Exchequer:  a  well-known  contest,  in  which  Lord  Bute's 
influence  was  first  exerted  and  censured.  Our  canvas  at  Ports- 
raomh  and  Gosport  lasted  several  days ;  but  the  interruption  of 
my  studies  was  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  spectacle  of 
English  manners^  and  the  acquisition  of  some  practical  know^ 
kdge. 

If  in  a  more  domestic  or  more  dissipated  scene  my  application 
was  somewhat  relaxed,  the  love, of  knowledge  was  inflamed  mid 
gratified  by  the  command  of  books ;  and  I  compared  the  poverty 
of  Lausanne  with  the  plenty  of  London*  My  father's  study  at 
Buriton  was  stuffed  with  much  trash  of  the  hst  age,  with  mueh 
high  church  divinity  and  politics,  which  have  long  since  gone  td 
their  proper  place :  yet  it  contained  some  valuable  editions  of  the 
classics  and  the  fathers,  the  choice,  as  it  should  seem,  of  Mn 
Law ;  and  many  English  publications  of  the  times  had  been  ec* 
casionaUy  added.  From  this  slender  beginning  I  have  gradu^ 
ally  formed  a  numerous  and  select  library,  the  foundation  of  my 
works,  and  the  best  comfort  of  my  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad* 
On  the  receipt  of  the  6rst  quarter,  a  large  share  of  my  allowaftca 
was  appropriated  to  my  literary  wants.  I  cannot  forget  the  joy 
with  which  I  exchanged  a  bank'^iota  of  twen^r  pounds  £or  ihMl 
twenty  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptionai 
nor  would  it  have  been  easy,  by  any  other  expenditure  c/f  ibi 
same  aum,  to  have  procured'  so  large  and  lasting  a  fond  of  hm 
tional  amusement.  At  a  time  when  I  most  assiduously  frequent^ 
ed  this  school  of  ancient  literature,  I  thus  expressed  my  opinioii 
of  a  learned  and  various  collection,  which  since  the  year  1/59 
has  been  doubled  in  magnitude,  though  not  in  merit :  ^  Une  da 
^  ces  societes,  quiont  mieuxUmmortalise  Louis  XIV.  qu^un  aniM 
'*♦  bition  souvent  pemicieuse  aux  hommcs,  commencoit  dcja  ce* 
^  recherches  qui  r^unissent  la  justesse  de  I'esprit,  I'ameneti  ft 
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^  I'erudition :  ou  Ton  voit  tant  des  decouvertes,  et  quelqaefois, 
*^  ce  qui  ne  cede  quVl  peine  aux  decouveites,  une  ignorance  mo- 
*^  deate  et  %a9(xnte^  The  review  of  my  libraiy  must  be  raterv- 
jcd  for  the  period  of  its  maturity;  but  in  this  place  I  may  allow 
myself  to  observe,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  ever  bought 
a  book  from  a  motive  of  os^nutioa,  that  every  volume,  before 
it  was  deposited  on  the  shelf,  was  either  read  or  sufficiently  ez^ 
amined,  and  that  I  soon  adopted  the  tolerating  maxim  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  ^^  nullum  esse  librum  tam  malum  ut  non  ex  aliqui 
*^  pane  prodesset.*'  I  could  not  yet  find  leisure  or  courage  to 
renew  the  pursuit  of  the  Greek  language,  excepting  by  reading 
the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment  every  Sunday,  when 
I  attended  the  family  to  church*  The  series  of  my  Ls^in  au« 
thors  was  less  strenuously  completed;  but  the  acquisidon,  by  in- 
heritance or  purchase,  of  the  best  editions  of  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Ovid,  &c«  afforded  a  fair  prospect,  which  I  sel- 
dom neglected*  I  persevered  in  the  useful  method  of  abstracts 
and  observatk>ns ;  and  a  single  example  may  suffice,  of  a  note 
which  had  almost  swelled  into  a  work.  The  solution  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Livy  (xxxviii.  38.)  involved  me  in  the  dry  and  dark  treap 
tises  of  Greaves,  Arbuthnot,  Hooper,  Bernard,  Eisenschmidt, 
Gronovius,  La  Barre,  Freret,  &c*  and  in  my  French  essay  (chap. 
20.)  I  ridiculously  send  the  reader  to  my  own  manuscript  re- 
marks  on  the  weights,  coins^  and  measures  of  the  ancients,  which 
were  abrupdy  terminated  by  the  militia  drum. 

As  I  am  now  entering  on  a  more  ample  field  of  society  and 
study,  I  can  only  hope  to  avoid  a  vaui  and  prolix  garruli^,  by 
overlooking  the  vu%ur  crowd  of  my  acquaintance,  and  coBbning 
myself  to  such  intimate  friends  amongbooks  and  men,  as  are 
best  entided  to  my  notice  by  their  own  merit  and  reputation,  or 
by  the  deep  impression  which  they  have  left  on  my  mind.  Yet 
I  will  embrace  this  occasion  of  recommending  to  the  young  stu- 
dent a  practice,  which  about  this  time  I  myself  adopted.  After 
glancing  my  eye  over  the  design  and  order  of  a  new  book,  I  sus- 
pended the  perusal  till  I  had  finished  the  task  of  self-examina* 
tion,  till  I  had  revolved,  in  a  solitary  walk,  all  that  I  knew  or 
believed,  or  had  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  whole  work,  or  of 
some  particular  chapter :  I  was  then  qualified  to  discern  bow 
much  the  author  added  to  my  original  stock ;  and  I  was  aome- 
times  satisfied  by  the  agreement,  I  was  sometimes  armed  by  the 
opposition,  of  our  ideas.  The  favourite  companions  of  my  lei- 
sure were  our  English  writers  since  the  Revolution :  they  breathe 
the  spirit  of  reason  and  liberty;  and  they  most  seasonably  con- 
tributed to  restore  the  purity  of  my  own  language,  which  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  long  use  of  a  foreign  idiom.  By  the  ju- 
dicious advice  of"  Mr.  Mtdlet,  I  was  directed  to  the  writings  of 
Swift  and  Addison ;  wit  and  simplicity  are  their  common  attri* 
kutes;  but  the  style  of  Swift  is  supported  by  manly  original  vU 
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gour;  that  of  Addison  is  adorned  by  the  female  graces  of  elegance 
and  mildness.  The  old  reproach,  that  no  British  altars  had  been 
raised  to  the  muse  of  history,  was  recently  disproved  by  the  first 
performances  of  Robertson  and  Hume,  the  histories  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  Stuarts.  I  will  assume  the  presumption  of  saying,  that 
I  was  not  unworthy  to  read  diem:  nor  will  I  disguise  my  differ- 
ent feefings  in  the  repeated  perusals.  The  perfect  composition, 
Che  nervous  language,  the  well-tuned  periods  of  Dn  Robertson, 
inflamed  me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day  tread 
m  hi6  footsteps:  the  calm  philosophy,  the  careless  inimitable 
beauties  of  his  friend  and  rival,  often  forced  me  to  close  the  vo- 
lume with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair. 

The  design  of  my  first  work  the  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Li- 
terature, was   suggested  by  a  refinement  of  vanity,  the  desire 
of  justifying  and  praismg  the  object  of  a  favourite  pursuit.     In 
France,  to  which  my  ideas  were  confined,  the  learning  and  lan- 
guage of  Greece  and  Rome  were  neglected  by  a  philosophic  age. 
The  guardian  of  those  studies,  the  Academy  of  In|priptions,  was 
degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the  three  royal  societies  of 
Paris :  the  new  appellation  of  Erudits  was  contemptuously  appli- 
ed to  the  successors  of  Lipsius  and  Casaubon ;  and  I  was  pro- 
voked to*  hear  (see  M.  tfAlembert  Discours  preliihinaire  i 
Encyclopedic)    that  the  exercise  of  the  memory,  their  sole 
merit,  had  been  superseded  by  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  judgment.  I  was  ambitious  of  proving  by  my  own 
example,  as  weD  as  by  my  precepts,  that  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  be  exercised  and  displayed  by  the  study  of  ancient  li- 
terature :  I  began  to  select  and  adorn  the  various  proofs  and  il-  . 
lustrations  which  had  offered  themselves  in  reading  the  classics ; 
and  the  first  pages  or  chapters  of  my  essay  were  composed  be- 
fore my  departure  from  Lausanne.     The  hurry  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the  first  weeks  of  my  English  life,  suspended  all  thoughts 
of  serious  application :  but  my  object  was  ever  before  my  eyes  ; 
and  no  more  than  ten  days,  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh  of  July, 
were  suffered  to  elapse  after  my  summer  establishment  at  Buri- 
ton.     My  essay  was  finished  in  about  six  weeks ;  and  as  soon  as 
a  fair  copy  had  been  transcribed  by  one  of  the  French  prisoners 
at  Petersfield,  I  looked  round  for  a  critic  and  judge  of  my  first 
performance.     A  writer  can  sekloni  be  content  with  the  doubt- 
ful recompense  of  solitary  approbation;  but  a  youth  ignorant  of 
the  world,  and  of  himself,  must  desire  to  weigh  his  talents  in 
some  scales  less  partial  than  his  own:  my  conduct  was  natural, 
my  motive  laudable,  my  choice  of  Dr.  Maty  judicious  and  for- 
tunate.    By  descent  and  education  Dr.  Maty,  though  bom  in 
Holland,  might  be  considered  as  a  Frenchman ;  but  he  was  fixed 
in  London  by  the  practice  of  physic,  and  an  office  in  the  British 
I^useum.     His  reputation  was  justly  founded  on  the  eighteen 
'volumes  of  the  journal  Britanniqucy  which  he  had  supported. 
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almost  alone,,  with  perseverance  and  success.  This  humble 
though  useful  labour,  which  had  once  been  dignified  by  the  ge* 
nius  of  Bayle  and  the  learning  of  Le  Clerc,  was  not  disgraced 

*  by  the  taste,  the  knoiirledge,  and  the  judgment  of  Maty :  he  ei^ 
hibits  a  candid  and  pleasing  view  of  die  state  of  literature  in  fin- 
gland  during  a  period  of  six  years  (January  1750..*.  December 
1755) ;  and,  far  different  from  his  angry  son,  he  handles  the  rod 
of  criticism  with  the  tenderness  and  reluctance  of  a  parent.  The 
author  of  the  Journal  Britantuque  sometimes  aspires  to  the  cba^ 
racter  of  a  poet  and  philosopher:  his  style  is  pure  and  elegant; 
and  in  his  virtues,  or  even  in  his  defects,  he  may  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fontenelle.  His  an- 
swer to  my  first  letter  was  prompt  and  polite:  after  a  careful  ex- 

^amination  he  returned  my  manuscript,  with  some  animadversion 
and  much  appbuse ;  and  when  I  visited  London  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  we  discussed  the  design  and  execution  in  several  free  and 
familiar  conversations.  In  a  short  excursion  to  Buriton  I  review- 
ed my  essay,  according  to  his  friendly  advice ;  and  after  sup- 
pressing a  thim,  adding  a  third,  and  altering  a  third,  I  consume 
mated  my  first  labour  by  a  short  preface,  which  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1759.  Yet  I  still  shrunk  from  the  press  with  the  terrors 
of  virgin  modesty:  the  manuscript  was  safely  deposited  in  my 
desk ;  and  as  my  attention  was  engaged  by  new  objects,  the  de- 
lay might  have  been  prolonged  till  I  had  fulfilled  the  precept  of 
Horace,  ^^  nonumque  prematur  in  annum."  F-ather  Sirmond,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  was  still  more  rigid,  since  he  advised  a  young 
friend  to  expect  the  mature  age  of  fifty,  before  he  gave  himself 
or  his  writings  to  the  public  (Olivet  Histoire  de  PAcademie 
Francoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  14S).  The  counsel  was  singular ;  but  it  is 
Still  more  singular  that  it  should  have  been  approved  by  the  eXf- 
ample  of  the  author.  Sirmond  was  himself  fifty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  published  (in  1614)  his  first  work,  an  edition  of  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  with  many  valuable  annotations:  (see  his  life, 
before  the  great  edition  of  his  works  in  five  volumes  folio.  Parts, 
1696,  e  Typographia  Regi§.).  ^ 

Two  years  elapsed  in  silence:  but  in  the  spring  of  1761  I 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  parent,  and  complied^  like  a  pious 
•on,  with  the  wish  of  my  own  heart.*     My  private  resolves 

•  Journal,  March  8th,  1758.] I  began  my  Es«ai  sur  TEtudc  dc  la  LlneFa- 

tuTC,  and  wrote  the  rwenty -three  first  chapters,  (excepting  the  following  ones,  11 
12,  13, 18,19, 20,  21, 22.>  before  I  lefc  SwVtserland. 

July  11th.  lagam  took  in  hand  my  Essay ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  finished  it, 
from  C.  23...55.  (excepting  27,  28,29, 30, 31,-  32,33.  and  note  to  C.  38.)  bcsidea  a. 
number  rf  chapters  from  C  55.  to  the  end,  which  arc  now  struck  out. 

Feb.  11th,  1759.  I  wrote  the  chapters  of  my  Essay,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31.  the  note 
to  C.  38.  and  the  ftrst  part  of  the  preface. 

April  23, 1761.  Being  at  length,  by  my  father's  advice, determined  to  publish  vny 
Essay,  I  revised  it  with  great  cai^,  made  many  aheratians,  struck  out  a  conskler- 
able  part,  and  wrote  the  chapters  from  57...78,  which  I  was  obliged  myself  to  copy 
out  fan:. 
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were  iniuenced  by  the  state  of  Europe.  About  thts  time  th« 
b^Bigerent  powers  had  made  and  accepted  overtures  of  peace; 
our  English  plenipotentiaries  were-  named  to  assist  at  the  Con« 
gress  of  Augsbourg,  which  never  met :  I  wished  to  attend  them 
as  a  gendeman  or  a  secretary;  and  my  father  fondly  believed  that 
the  proof  of  some  literary  talents  might  introduce  me  to  public 
notice,  and  second  the  recommendations  of  my  friends.  After 
a  last  revisal  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Mallet  and  Dr.  Maty,  who 
^proved  the  design  and  promoted  the  execution.  Mr.  Mallet^ 
alter  hearing  me  read  my  manuscript,  received  it  from  my  hands, 
and  delivered  it  into  those  of  Becket,  with  whom  he  made  an 
agreement  in  my  name ;  an  easy  agreement:  I  required  only  a 
certain  number  of  copies ;  and,  without  transferring  my  properi 
ty,  I  devolved  on  the  bookseller  the  charges  and  profits  of  the 
edition.  Dr.  Maty  undertook,  in  my  absence,  to  correct  the 
sheets :  he  inserted,  without  my  knowledge,  an  elegant  and  fiat* 
tering  epistle  to  the  author ;  which  is  composed,  however,  with 
so  much  "art,  that,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  his  favourable  report 
might  have  been  ascribcHl  to  the  indulgence  of  srfriend  for  the 
rash  attempt  of  a  young  English  gentleman.  The  work  was  print* 
ed  and  published,  under,  the  title  of  Essai  sur  TEtude  de  la  Li* 
teraturei  a  Londres,  chez  'i\  Becket  et  P.  A.  de  Hondt,  ITGl, 
in  a  small  volume  duodecimo :  my  dedicadon  to  my  father,  a 
proper  and  pious  address,  was  composed  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May:  Dr.  Maty's  letter  is  dated  the  16th  of  June;  and  I  receiv- 
*#d  the.  first  copy  (June  23)  at  Alresford,  two  days  before  I 
marched  with  the  Hampshire  militia*  Some  weeks  afterwards^ 
on  the  same  ground,  I  presented  my  book  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  who  breakfasted  in  Colotiel  Pitt's  tent.  By  my  father^s 
direction,  and  Mallet's  advice^  many  literary  gifts  were  distribut- 
ed to  several  eminent  characters  in  England  and  France ;  two 
books  were  sent  to  the  count  de  Caylus,  and  the  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon,  at  Paris:  I  had  reserved  twenty  copies  for  my 
friends  at  Lausanne,  as  the  (irst  fruits  of  my  education,  and  a 
grateful  token  of  my  remembrance:  and  on  all  these  persons  I 
levied  an  unavoidable  tax  of  civility  and  compliment.  It  is  not 
•urprising  that^a  work,  of  wiiich  the  style  and  sentiinents  were  so 
totally  foreign,  should  have  been  more  successful  abroad  than  at 
home.  I  was  delighted  by  the  copious  extracts,  the  warm  com* 
mendations,  and  the  flattering  predictions  of  the   Journals  of 

June  10th,  1761.  Finding  the  printin;?  of  my  book  proceeded  l>ut  slowly,  I  went 
ap  to  town,  where  I  found  the  whole  wa-  r.niihed,  I  ^ave  Becker  orders  for  the  pre- 
sents; 20  for  Lausanne;  copies  for  ii.e  Duke  of  Richiuojid,  Mii-qiiis  of  Carnarvon, 
Lords  Waldegrave,  Litchfield,  Ba.  .  Gcaavillc,  But?,  Shclbcurne,  Chesterfield, 
Hardwkke,  Lady  Hervey,  SirJ  wr:.  Y'rLe,  Sir  M.\tthe\v  LVutherstone,  M.  M. 
MaUlet^  Mary,  Scott,  Wray,  I,  >ra  Li^remont,  M.  de  Bussy,  Mademoiselle  la  Du- 
chesse  d'Aiguillon,  andM.  le  C<:iiitc  de  Callus  :...a  greai  part  of  these  were  only 
n\y  father's  or  Mallei's  ac^uaiutaiice. 
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France  and  Holland :  and  the  next  year  (l  3^62)  a  new  edition  (I 
believe  at  Geneva)  extended  the  fame,  or  at  least  the  cbculation^ 
of  the  work.  In  Englandat  was  received  with  cold  indifference^ 
little  read,  and  speedily  forgotten:  a  small  impression  was  tlowly 
dispersed ;  the  bookseller  murmured,  and  the  author  (had  his 
feelings  been  more  exquisite)  might  have  wept  over  the  blunders 
and  badness  of  the  English  translation.  The  publication  of  my 
History  fifteen  years-  afterwards  revived  the  memory  of  my  first 
performance,  and  the  Essay  was  eagerly  sought  in  die  shops. 
ISut  I  refused  the  permission  which  Becket  solicited  of  reprint- 
ing it:  the  public  curiosity  was  imperfectly  satisfied  by  a  pirated 
copy  of  the  booksellers  of  Dublin;  and  when  a  copy  of  the  ori« 
ginal  edition  has  been  discovered  in  a  sale,  the  primitive  value 
oi  half-a-crown  has  risen  to  the  fanciful  price  of  a  guinea  or  thir<» 
ty  shillings. 

I  have  expatiated  on  the  petty  circumstances  and  pericNl  of  my 
first  publication,  a  memorable  aera  in  the  life  of  a  student,  when 
he  ventures  to  reveal  the  measure  of  his  mind :  his  hope&  and 
fears  are  multiplied  by  the  idea  of  sel&importance,  and  he  be- 
lieves for  a  while  that  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  fixed  on  his  per- 
son and  performance.  Whatever  may  be  my  present  reputation, 
it  no  longer  rests  on  the  merit  of  this  first  essiky ;  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  years  I  may  appi^ciate  my  juvenile  work  with 
the  impirtiality,  and  almost  with  the  indifference,  of  a  stranger. 
In  his  answer  to  Lady  Hervey,  the  Count  de  Caylus  admires,  or 
affects  to  admire,  *'  leslivres  sans  nombre  que  Mr.  Gibbon  a  lus 
et  tres  bien  lus."  But,  alas!  my  stock  of  erudition  at  that  time 
was  scanty  and  superficiul;  and  if  I  allow  myself  the  liberty  of 
naming  the  Greek  masters,  my  genuine  and  personal  acquaint- 
ance was  confined  to  the  Latin  classics.  The  most  serious  de* 
feet  of  my  Essay  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  and  abruptness  which  al- 
jvays  fatigues,  and  may  often  elude,  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Instead  of  a  precise  and  proper  definition  of  the  tide  it^lf,  the 
sense  of  the  word  Litterature  is  loosely  and  variously  applied:  a 
number  of  remarks  and  examples,  historical,  critical,  philosophi- 
cal, are  heaped  on  each  other  without  method  or  connection :  and 
if  we  except  some  introductory  pages,  all  the  remaining  chap- 
ters might  indifferently  be  reversed  or  transposed.  The  obscu- 
rity of  many  passages  is  often  affected,  brevis  esse  laborOy  sbscu^ 
rusfio  ;  the  desire  of  expressing  perhaps  a  common  idea  with 
sententious  and  oracular  brevity :  alas !  how  fatal  has  been  the 
imitation  of  Montesquieu!  But  this  obscurity  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  author's  mind ; 
from  a  partial  ray  which  strikes  upon  an  angle,instead  of  spreading 
itself  over  the  surface  of  an  object.  After  this  fair  confession  I 
shall  presume  to  say,  that  the  Essay  does  credit  to  a  young 
writer  of  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  read  with  taste<» 
who  thinks  with  freedom,  and  who  writes  in  a  foreign  language 
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with  spirk  and  elegance.  The  defence  of  the  early  History  of 
Rome  and  the  New  Chronology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  form  a 
specious  argument.  The  patriotic  and  political  design  of  the 
Georgtcs  is  happily  conceived;  and  any  probable  conjecture^ 
which  tends  u>  raise  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  the  poem,  de- 
serves to  be  adopted,  without  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Some  dawntngs 
of  a  philosophic  spirit  enlighten  the  general  remarks  on  ihc  study 
of  history  and  of  man.  I  am  not  displeased  with  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  gods  of  polytheism,  which  might 
deserve  the  illustration  of  a  riper  judgment.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  may  apply  to  the  first  labour  of  my  p.  n  the  speech  of  a  far  su- 
perior artist,  when  he  surveyed  the  first  productions  of  hispenciL 
After  viewing  some  portraits  which  he  had  painted  in  his  youth, 
my  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  acknowledged  to  me,  that  he 
was  rather  humbled  than  flaitered  by  the  comparison  with  his 
present  works ;  and  that  after  so  much  time  and  study,  he  had 
conceived  his  improvement  to  be  much  greater  than  he  found  it 
to  have  been.  ** 

At  Lausanne  I  composed  the  first  chapters  of  my  Essay  in 
French,  the  familiar  language  of  my  conversation  and  studies, 
in  which  it  was  easier  for  me  to  write  than  in  my  mother-tongue. 
After  my  return  to  England  I  continued  the  same  practice, 
without  any  affectation,  or  design  of  repudiating  (as  Dr.  Bentley 
would  say)  my  vernacular  idiom.    But  I  should  have  escaped 
some  Anti-gallican  clamour,  had  I  been  content  with  the  more 
natural  character  of  an  English  author.  I  should  have  been  more 
consistent  had  I  rejected  Mallet's  advice,  of  prefixing  an  Eng- 
lish dedication*  to  a  French  book;  a  confusion  of  tongues  that 
seemed  to  accuse  the  ignorance  of  my  patron.  The  use  of  a  fo- 
reign dialect  might  be  eiccused  by  the  hope  of  being  emplo3ried 
as  a  negociator,  by  tne  desire  of  being  generally  understood  on 
the  continent;  but  my  true  motive  was  doubtless  the  ambition  of 
new  and  singular  fame,  an  Englishman  claiming  a  place  among 
the  writers  of  France.    The  Latin  tongue  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  service  of  the  church,  it  was  refined  by  the  imitation  of 
the  ancients;  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
scholars  of  Europe  enjoyed  the  advantage,  which  they  have  grau 
dually  resigned,  of  conversing  and  wridng  in  a  common  and 
learned  idiom.  As  that  idiom  was  no  longer  in  any  country  the 
vulgar  speech,  they  all  stood  on  a  level  with  each  other;  yet  a 
citizen  of  old  Rome  might  have  smiled  at  the  best  Latinity  of 
the  Germans  and  Britons:  and  we  may  learn  from  the  Ciceroni-' 
anus  of  Erasmus,  how  difllicult  it  was  found  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  pedantry  and  barbarism.   The  Romans  them- 
selves had  sometimes  attempted  a  more  perilous  task,  of  writing 
in  a  living  language,  and  appealing  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  natives.   The  vanity  of  Tully  was  doubly  interested  in  the 
Greek  memoirs  of  his  own  consulship;  and  if  he  modestly  sup- 
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poses  that  some  Latitiisms  might  be  detected  in  his  style,  he  is 
confident  of  his  own  skill  in  the  art  of  Isocrates  and  Arist)Otle ; 
and  he  requests  his  friend  Atticus  to  disperse  the  copies  of  his 
work  at  Athens,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  (ad  Atticuan^ 
u  19.  ii*  1.)  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  from  infancy  to 
manhood  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries  had  read  and  declaim* 
ed,  and  composed  with  eqoal  diligence  in  both  languages ;  and 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  frequent  a  Latin  school  till  he  had 
imbibed  the  lessons  of  the  Greek  grammarians  and  rhetoricians* 
In  modem  times,  the  language  of  France  has  been  diffused  by 
the  merit  of  her  writers,  the  social  manners  of  the  natives,  the 
influence  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  exile  of  the  protestants.  Se* 
veral  foreigners  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  £u* 
rope  in  this  common  diaiect,  and  Germany  may  plead  the  aa* 
thority  of  Leibnitz  and  Frederic,  of  the  first  of  her  philosophers, 
and  the  greatest  of  her  kings.  The  just  pride  and  laudable  pre- 
judice of  England  has  restrained  this  communication  of  idioms; 
and  of  all  the  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  my  countrymen 
are  the  least  practised,  and  least  perfect  in  the  exercise  of  the 
French  tongue.  By  Sir  William  Temple  and  Lord  Chester- 
field it  was  only  used  on  occasions  of  civility  and  business,  and 
their  printed  letters  will  not  be  quoted  as  models  of  composi- 
tion. Lord  Bolingbroke  may  have  published  in  French  a  sketch 
of  his  Reflections  on  Exile:  but  his  reputation  now  reposes  on 
the  address  of  Voltaire,  "  Dpcte  sermones  utriusque  Itngtut;** 
and  by  his  English  dedication  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  his  Essay 
on  Epic  Poetry,  it  should  seem  that  Voltaire  himself  wished  to 
deserve  a  return  of  the  same  compliment.  The  exception  of 
Count  Hamilton  cannot  fairly  be  urged ;  though  sUi  Irishman  by 
birth,  he  was  educated  in  France  from  his  childhood.  Yet  I  an» 
surprised  that  a  long  residence  in  England,  and  the  habits  of  do* 
mestic  conversation,  did  not  affect  the  ease  and  purity  of  his 
inimitable  style;  and  I  regret  the  omission  of  his  English  verses^ 
which  might  have  afforded  an  amusing  object  of  comparison.  I 
might  therefore  assume  theprtmtis  ego  inpatriam^  &?c.;  but  With 
what  success  I  have  explored  this  untrodden  path  must  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  my  French  readers.  Dr.  Maty,  who  might 
himself  be  questioned  as  a  foreigner,  has  secured  his  retreat  irt 
my  expense.  ^  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  vous  vous  piquiez  d'etre 
^  moins  facile  d  reconnoitre  pour  un  Anglois  que  LucuUus  pour 
**  un  Romain.*'  My  friends  at  Paris  have  been  more  indulgent, 
they  received  me  as  a  cour\tryman,  or  at  least  as  a  provinciid;' 
but  they  were  friends  and  Parisians.*  The  defects  which  Maty 
insinuates,  ^  Ces  traits  saillans,  ces  figures  hardies,  ce  sacrifice 

•  The  copioiM  extvmcta  which  were  given  in  the  Jaumal  Etrimger  ^y  Mr.  Siwrd, 
m  judicious  critic,  most  satisfy  both  the  author  and  the  public.  I  nia^r  here  observe* 
that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  literary  review  a  tolerable  account  of  my  History.  The 
WHAufactttrt  of  jouroabf  »t  kast  pa  the  continent,  is  miserably  debased. 
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^  de  la  regie  au  sentiment,  et  de  la  cadence  i  la  force,^  are  the 
faults  of  the  youth,  rather  than  of  the  stranger:  and  after  the  long 
and  laborious  exercise  of  ray  own  language,  I  am  conscious  that 
my  French  style  has  been  ripen-cd  and  improved. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  publication  of  my  Essay  was 
delayed  till  I  had  embraced  the  military  profession.  I  shall  now 
amuse  myself  with  the  recollection  of  an  active  scene,  which 
bears  no  affinity  to  any  other  period  of  my  studious  and  social 
life. 

In  the  outset  of  a  glorious  war,  the  English  people  had  been 
defended  by  th^  aid  of  German  mercenaries.  A  national  militial 
has  been  the  cry  of  every  patriot  since  the  Revolution ;  and  this 
measure,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  field,  was  supported  by 
the  country  gentlemen  or  Tories,  who  insensibly  transferred  their 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Hanover:  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke, 
diey  have  changed  the  idol,  but  they  have  preserved  the  idolatry. 
In  the  act  of  offering  our  names  and  receiving  our  commissions, 
as  major  and  captain  m  the  Hampshire  regiment,  (June  12th, 
1759,)  we  had  not  supposed  that  we  should  be  dragged  away^ 
my  father  from  his  farm,  myself  from  my  books,  and  condemn- 
ed, during  two  years  and  a  half,  (May  10, 1760...* December  23^ 
1762,)  to  a  wandering  life  of  military  servitude.  But  a  weekly 
or  monthly  exercise  of  thirty  thousand  provincials  would  have 
left  them  useless  and  ridiculous ;  and  after  the  pretence  of  an  in- 
vasion had  vanished,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  sanction 
to  the  illegal  step  of  keeping  them  to  the  end  of  the  war  under 
arms,  in  constant  pay  and  duty,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  re« 
spective  homes.  When  the  King's  order  for  our  embodying  came 
down,  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  and  too  soon  to  repent.'  The  South 
battalion  of  the  Hampshire  militia  was  a  small  independent  corps 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  officers  and  men,  commanded 
by  lieutenant*colonel  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  who,  after  a  prolix 
and  passionate  contest,  delivered  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Bolton.  My  proper  station,  as  first  cap- 
tain, was  at  the  head  of  my  own,  and  afterwards  of  the  grenadier 
company;  but  in  the  absence,  or  even  in  the  presence,  of  the  two 
field  officers,  I  was  entrusted  by  my  friend  and  my  father  widt 
the  effective  labour  of  dictating  the  orders,  and  exercising  the 
battalion.  With  the  help  of  an  original  journal,  I  could  write  the 
history  of  my  bloodless  and  inglorious  campaigns;  but  as  these 
events  have  lost  much  of  their  importance  in  my  own  eyes,  they 
shall  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words.  From  Winchester,  the  first 
place  of  assembly,  (June  4, 1760,)  we  were  removed,  at  our  own 
request,  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  education.  By  the  arbitrary, 
and  often  capricious,  orders  of  the  War-office,  the  battalion  suc- 
cessively marched  to  the  pleasant  and  hospitable  Blandford  (June 
17);  to  Hilsea  barracks,  a  seat  of  disease  and  discord  (Septem- 
ber l);  to  Cranbrook  in  the  weald  of  Kent  (December  11);  to 
VOL.  VIII.  i  '  '      ' 
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the  sesb-coast  of  Dover  (December  37);  to  Winchester  camp 
(June  25, 1761);  to  the  populous  and  disorderly  town  of  Devi- 
zes (October  23);  to  Salisbury  (February  28,  1762);  to  our  be- 
loved Qlandford  a  second  time  (March  9);  and  finally,  to  the  fa« 
shionable  resort  of  Southampton  (June  2);  where  the  colours- 
were  fixed  till  our  final  dissolution  (December  23).  On  the  beach 
at  Dover  we  had  exercised  in  sight  of  the  Gallic  shores.  But  the 
most  splendid  and  useful  scene  of  our  life  was  a  four  months  en- 
campment on  Winchester  Down,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Effingham.  Our  army  consisted  of  the  thirty-fourth  regiment 
of  foot  and  six  militia  corps.    The  consciousness  of  our  defects 
was  stimulated  by  friendly  emulation.    We  improved  our  time 
and  opportunities  in  morning  and  evening  field-days:  and  in  the 
general  reviews  the  South  Hampshire  were  rather  a  credit  than 
a  disgrace  to  the  line.    In  our  subsequent  quarters  of  the  Devi- 
zes and  Blandford,  we  advanced  with  a  quick  step  in  our  milita- 
ry studies ;  the  ballot  of  the  ensuing  summer  renewed  our  vigour 
and  youth;  and  had  the  militia  subsisted  another  year,  we  might 
have  contested  the  prize  with  the  most  perfect  of  our  brethren. 
.    The  loss  of  so  many  busy  and  idle  hours  was  not  compensat- 
ed by  any  elegant  pleasure;  and  my  temper  was  insensibly  sour- 
ed by  the  society  of  our  rustic  officers.  In  every  state  there  exists, 
however,  a  balance  of  good  and  evil.  The  habits  of  a  sedentary 
Ufe  were  usefully  broken  by  the  duties  of  an  active  profession: 
in  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  field  I  hunted  with  a  batulion,  in- 
stead of  a  pack ;  and  at  that  time  I  was  ready,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  to  fly  from  quarters  to  London,  from  London  to 
quarters,  on  t;he  slightest  call  of  private  or  regimental  business. 
But  my  principal  obligation  to  the  militia,  was  the  making  me 
an  En^shman,  and  a  soldier.  After  my  foreign  education,  with 
my  reserved  temper,  I  should  long  have  continued  a  stranger  in 
my  native  country,  had  I  not  been  shaken  in  this  various  scene 
of  new  faces  and  new  friends:  had  not  experience  forced  me  to 
feel  the  characters  of  our  leading  men,  the  state  of  parties,  the 
forms  of  office,  and  the  operation  of  our  civil  and  military  system. 
In  this  peaceful  service,  I  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  the  language, 
and  science  of  tactics,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  study  and  ob- 
servation. I  diligently  read,  and  meditated,  the  Memoires  MiU^ 
tairea  of  Quintus  IciUus,  (Mr.  Guichardt,)  the  only  writer  who 
has  united  the  merits  of  a  professor  and  a  veteran.    The  disci- 
pline and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer  no- 
tion of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion;  and  the  captain  of  the  Hamp- 
shire grenadiers  (the  reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A  youth  of  any  spirit  is  fired  even  by  the  play  of  arms,  and  in 
the  first  sallies  of  my  enthusiasm  I  had  seriously  attempted  to 
embrace  the  regular  profession  of  a  soldier.  Butthis  military  fe- 
ver was  cooled  by  the  enjoyment  of  our  mimic  Bellona,  who  sootk 
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unveiled  to  my  eyes  her  naked  deformity.  How  often  did  I  sigh 
for  my  proper  station  in  society  and  letters.  How  often  (a  proud 
comparison)  did  I  repeat  the  complaint  of  Cicero  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  provincial  army:  ^  Clitells  bovi  sunt  impositae.  Est 
**  incredibile  quam  me  negotii  taedeat^  Nop  habet  satis  magnum 
*'  campum  ille  tibi  non  ignotus  cursus  animi;  et  industriae  meae 
^  p^aeclara  opera  cessat.  Lucem,  UbroSy  urbem,  domum,  vos  de* 
"  sidero.  Sed  feram,  ut  potero;  sit  modo  annuum.  Si  proroga- 
**  tur,  actum  est.''*  From  a  service  without  danger  I  might  in- 
deed have  retired  without  disgrace ;  bu(  as  often  as  I  hinted  a 
wish  of  resigning,  my  fetters  were  rivetted  by  the  friendly  intrea- 
ties  of  the  colonel,  the  parental  authority  of  the  major,  and  my 
own  regard  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  battalion.  When  I 
felt  that  my  personal  escape  was  impracticable,  I  bowed  my  neck 
to  the  yoke:  my  servitude  was  protracted  far  beyond  the  anpual 
patience  of  Cicero  j  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  that  I  received  my  discharge,  from  the  act  of  government 
which  disembodied  the  militia.f 

*  Epist.ad  Atticiim,  lib.  v.  15. 

t  Journal,  January  11th,  1761.].«.In  these  seven  or  eight  months  of  a  most 
disagreeably  active  life,  I  have  had  no  studies  to  set  dovrn ;  indeed  I  hardly  took  a 
book  in  my  hand  the  whole  time.  The  first  two  months  at  Blandford,  I  might  have 
done  something ;  but  the  novehy  of  the  thing,  of  which  for  isome  time  I  was  so 
fond  as  to  think  of  going  into  the  army,  our  field-days,  our  dinners  abroad,  and  the 
drinkingand  late  hours  we  got  into,  prevented  any  serious  reflections.  From  the  day 
we  marched  from  Blandfonl  I  had  haidly  m  moment  I  could  call  iny  own,  almost 
continually  in  motion ;  if  I  was  fixed  for  a  day,  it  was  in  the  guard-room»a  barrack) 
or  an  inn .  Our  disputes  consumed  the  little  time  I  had  left .  Every  letter,  every  me- 
morial relative  to  them  fell  to  my  share ;  and  our  evening  conferences  were  used  to 
hear  all  the  morning  hours  strike.  At  last  1  got  to  Dover,  and  Sir  Thomas  left-  us 
for  two  months.  The  charm  was  over,  I  was  sick  of  so  hateful  a  service ;  I  was 
settled  in  a  comparatively  quiet  situation.  Once  more  1  began  to  taste  the  pleasure 
of  thinking. 

Recollecting  some  thoughts  I  had  formerly  had  in  relation  to  the  system  of  Pa- 
ganism, which  I  intended  to  make  use  of  in  my  Essay,  I  resolved  to  read  TuUy  de 
Naturi  Deomm^  and  finished  it  in  abont  a  month.  I  lost  some  lime  before  I  could 
vccover  my  habit  of  application. 

Oct.  33.]... Our  first  design  was  to  march  through  Marlborough ;  but  finding  on 
inquiry  that  it  was  a  bad  road,  and  a  gi«at  way  about,  we  resolved  to  push  for  the 
Devizes  in  one  day,  though  nearly  thirty  miles.  We  accordingly  anived  there  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Nov.  2d.] ...I  have  very  little  to  say  for  this  and  the  following  month.  Nothing 
could  be  more  uniform  than  the  life  I  led  there.  The  little  civility  of  the  neighbour- 
in^  gentlemen  gave  us  no  opportunity  of  dining  out ;  the  time  of  year  did  not  tempt 
us  to  any  excursions  round  the  country ;  and  at  first  my  indolence,  and  afterwards  a 
Tiolent  cold,  prevented  my  going  over  to  Bath.  I  believe  in  the  two  months  I  never 
dined  or  lay  trom  quarters.  I  can  therefore  only  set  down  what  I  did  in  the  literary  ' 
-way.  Designing  to  recover  my  Greek,  which  I  had  somewhat  neglected,  I  set  my- 
self to  read  Homer»  and  finished  the  four  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  Pope's  trans- 
lation and  notes ;  at  the  same  time  to  understand  the  geography  of  the  Iliad,  and 
particularly  the  catsdogue,  I  read  the  Sih,  9th,  10th,  12th,  13th.  and  14lh  books  of 
Strabo,  in  Casaubon's  Latin  translation :  I  likewise  read  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land to  tlie  Reign  of  Henry  the  Sevenih,  just  published,  ingenious  but  wperfieiai;  and 
tlie  youmais^*  Scavaru  for  August,  September,  and  October  1761,  with  the  Bioiio- 
theque  des  Sciences,  &c.  from  July  to  October :  Both  these  Journals  s^ieak  ver)'  hand* 
somely  of  my  book. 
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When  I  complain  of  the  loss  of  time,  justice  to  myself  and  tm 
the  militia  must  throw  the  greatest  part  of  that  reproach  on  the 

December  25th,  1761.]  ...When,  upon  finishing  the  year,  I  take  a  tcvicw  of  wha^ 
I  have  done,  1  am  not  diftsatisfied  with  what  I  did  in  it,  upon  niaking  proper  allow- 
ances. On  rhe  one  hand.  I  could  begin  nothing  before  the  middle  of  January.  The 
Deal  duty  Jost  nie  pan  of  February ;  although  I  was  at  home  part  of  March,  and  all 
April,  ycT  electioneering  is  no  friend  to  the  Muses.  May,  indeed,  though  dissipated 
by  f>ur  sea  parties,  was  pretty  quiet ;  but  June  was  absolutely  lost,  upon  the  march, 
at  Alu>n,  and  settling  ourselves  in  camp.  The  four  succeeding  months  in  caiTip  al- 
lowed roe  little  leisure,  and  little  quiet.  November  and  December  were  indeed  as 
much  my  own  as  any  time  can  be  whilst  I  remain  in  the  militia ;  but  still  it  is,  at  best, 
not  a  life  for  a  man  of  letters.  However,  in  this  tvmultuous  year,  Tbeskles  smaller 
things  which  I  have  set  down,)  1  read  four  books  of  Homer  in  Greek,  six.  of  Strabo 
in  Latin,  Cicero  de  Naturi  Deorum,  and  the  great  philosophical  and  theological 
work  of  M.  de  Beausobrr :  I  wrote  in  the  same  time  a  long  dissertation  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Naples ;  reviewed,  fitted  for  the  press,  and  augmented  above  a  fourth,  my 
Essai  sur  I'Enide  de  la  Litterature. 

Ill  the  ux  weeks  I  passed  at  Benton,  as  I  never  stirred  from  it,  every  day  was 
like  the  former. .  I  had  neither  visits,  hunting,  or  walking.  My  only  resources  were 
iuyxlf>  my  books,  and  family  conversations... .But  to  me  these  wereg^reat  resources. 

April  24ih,  1763.]...!  Waited  upon  Colonel* Harvey  in  the  morning,  to  get  him 
to  apply  for  me  tc  tie  brigade  major  to  Lord  Effingham,  as  a  post  I  should  be  very 
fond  of,  and  for  which  I  am  not  unfit.  Harvey  received  me  with  great  good -nature 
^and  candour,  tokl  me  be  was  both  willing  and  able  to  serve  me ;  that  indeed  he  had 
already  applied  to  Lord  Effingham  for  ****«,  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  though 
there  would  be  more  than  one  brigade  major,  he  did  not  think  he  could  properly  re* 
commend  two ;  but  that  if  I  could  get  some  other  person  to  break  the  ice,  he  would 
second  it,  and  believed  he  should  succeed :  should  that  fail,  as  *****  was  in  bad  cir* 
cumstances,  he  believed  he  could  make  a  compromise  with  him  (this  was  my  desire) 
to  let  me  do  the  duty  without  pay.  I  went  from  him  to  the  Maliett,  who  promised 
to  get  Sir  Charies  Howard  to  ^peak  to  Lord  Effingham. 

August  22d.]...I  went  with  Ballard  to  the  French  church,  where  I  heard  a  most 
indifterent  sermon  preached  by  M.  *••*•*.  A  very  bad  style,  a  worse  pronunciation 
and  action,  and  a  very  great  vacuity  of  ideas,  composed  this  excellent  perfornoanoe. 
Upon  the  whole,  which  is  preferable,  the  philosophic  method  of  the  English,  or  the 
rhe  cone  of  the  French  preachers  ?  The  first  (though  less  glorious)  is  certainly  safer 
for  the  preacher.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  who  proposes 
only  to  deliver  plain  sense  on  a  subject  he  has  thoroughly  studied.  But  the  instant  he 
discovers  the  least  pretensions  towards  the  sublime,  or  the  pathetic,  there  is  no  me* 
dium ;  we  must  either  admire  or  laugh :  and  th^re  are  so  many  various  talents  re- 
quisite to  form  the  character  of  an  orator,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  we  shall 
laugh.  As  to  the  advantage  of  the  hearer,  whkh  ought  to  be  the  great  consklerauon, 
the  dilemma  is  much  greater.  Excepting  in  some  particular  cases,  where  we  are 
blinded  by  popular  prejudices,  we  are  in  general  so  well  acquainted  with  our  duty, 
that  ic  is  almost  superfluous  to  convince  ui  of  it.  It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  head* 
that  holds  nut ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible,  by  a  moving  eloquence,  to  rouse  the  sleep- 
ing sentiments  of  that  heart,  ana  incite  it  to  acts  of  virtue.  Unluckily  it  is  not  so 
much  acts,  as  habits  of  virtue,  we  should  have  in  view ;  and  the  preacher  who  is  io- 
culca*hig,  wich  'he  eloquence  of  a  Bourdaloue,  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  life*  will 
dismiss  his  assembly  full  of  emotions,  which  a  variety  of  other  objects,  the  coldness 
of  our  northern  constiiutions,  and  no  immediate  opportunity  of  exerting  their  good 
lesoluions,  will  dissipate  in  a  few  moments. 

AuguM  24  h.]..  The  same  reason  that  carried  so  nuuiy  people  to  die  asaemUy  to- 
night, was  what  kept  me  away ;  I  mean  the  daucing. 

28^h.] .. .To-day  Sir  Thomas  came  to  us  to  dinner  The  Spa  hasdone  him  agreat 
deal  of  good,  f'^r  he  looks  another  man.  Pleased  to  see  him,  we  kept  bomperizing 
till  af'er  roll^alling ;  Sir  Thonws  assuring  us,  every  fresh  bottle,  how  infinitely  sober 
he  was  grown. 

29th.  J... I  felt  the  usual  consemiences  of  Sir  Thomas's  company, and  lost  aroom- 
ing  because  I  had  losttheday  before.  However,  having  finished  Voltaiie,  I  retorocd 
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first  seven  or  eight  months,  while  I  was  obliged  to  karn  as  well 
ms  to  teach.    The  dissipation  of  Blandford^  and  the  disputes  of 


to  Le  Clerc  (I  mean  for  the  amusement  of  my  leisure  hours) ;  and  laid  aside  for  toam 
time  his  Bibliothtque  Utuvenelle^  to  look  into  the  BibUotheque  Chouief  which  is  by  far 
tbe  better  work. 

September  the  23d .]. . . Colonel  Wilkes,  of  the  Buckinghamshnv  militia,  dined  with 
us,  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  Sir  Thomas  and  myself  had  begun  with  him  at 
Reading.  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  better  companion ;  he  has  inexhaustible  spirit8» 
infiiute  wit  and  hnmour,  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  He  told  us  himself,  that  in 
this  time  of  public  dissention  he  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple he  has  connected  himself  closely  with  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  commenced 
ft  public  adversary  to  Lord  Bme,  whom  he  abuses  weekly  in  the  North  Briton,  and 
other  political  papers  in  which  he  is  concerned.  This  proved  a  very  debauched  dxy  s 
we  drank  a  g(X)d  deal  both  after  d  nner  and  supper ;  and  when  at  last  Wilkes  had 
retired.  Sir  Thomas  and  some  others  (of  whom  I  was  not  one)  broke  Into  his  room» 
•nd  made  him  drink  a  bottle  of  claret  in  bed. 

October  5th.]... The  review,  which  lasted  about  three  hours,  concluded,  as  usual, 
with  marching  by  Loid  Effingham,  by  g^nd  divisions.  Upon  the  whole,  considering 
the  camp  had  done  both  the  Winchester  and  the  Gosport  duties  all  the  summer,  they 
behaved  very  well,  and  made  a  fine  appeaiance.  As  they  marched  by,  I  had  my 
us^l  curiosity  to  count  their  files.  The  following  is  my  field  return :  1  think  it  a  cu- 
riosity i  I  am  sure  it  is  more  exact  than  is  commonly  made  to  a  reviewing  general. 


Number  of  Tiles. 


^  Grenadiers,  20 
J^  Battalion,  84 
^  Grenadiers,  13 


^Grenadiers,  15^ 
J^  Battalion,     80  < 

65 
108 
144 


lAineashiri 
Wiluhire, 


^--^^.fla^S^i 


Grenadiers,  24 
BattaKon,  120 


Total,  607 


Number  of  Men 

•       273 

285 
?12 
195 
324 
432 

1821 


Establishme&t. 
560 

480 

600 

360 

800 

800 

3600 


N.  B.  The  Gosport  detachment  from  the  Lancashire  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  The  Buckinghamshire  took  the  Winchester  duty  that  day. 

So  that  this  camp  in  England,  supposed  complete,  with  only  one  detachment.  Bad 
under  arms,  on  the  day  cf  the  graod  review,  Uttlie  mon  than  half  their  establishment. 
This  amazing  deficiency  (though  exemplitied  in  every  regiment  I  have  seen)  is  an 
extrsordinary  military  phoenomenon  :  what  must  it  be  upon  foreign  service  ?  I  doubt 
whether  a  nominal  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men  often  brings  fifty  into  the 
field. 

Upon  oorretmrn  to  Southampton  in  the  evening,  we  found  Sir  Thomas  Worsley. 

October 21st  ]...C)ne  of  those  impulses,  which  it  is  neither  very  easy  nor  very  ne- 
cenary  to  withstand,  drew  me  from  Loinginus  to  a  very  difierent  subject,  the  Greek 
Calendar.  Last  night,  when  in  bed,  I  was  thinking  of  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  la 
Mauae  upon  the  Roman  calendar,  which  I  read  last  year.  This  led  me  to  consider 
what  was  the  Greek,  and  finding  myself  very  igiiorant  of  it,  I  determined  to  read  a 
abort,  but  very  excellent  extract  of  Mr  Dodwell's  book  de  Cyclis,  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Halley.  It  is  only  twenty ^five  pages ;  but  as  I  meditated  it  thoroughly,  and 
verefied  all  the  calculations,  it  was  a  very  goc<d  morning's  work. 

October  28th.]..  I  looked  ov#  a  new  Greek  Lexkon  which  I  have  just  received 
from  London.  It  is  that  of  Robert  Constantine,  Lugdun.  1637.  It  is  a  very  latgu 
volume  in  Mb,  in  two  parts,  comprising  in  the  whole  1785  pages.  After  the  great 
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Portsmouth,  consumed  the  hours  which  were  not  employed  in 
the  field;  and  amid  the  perpetual  hurry  of  an  inn,  a  barrack,  or 

Thennnis,  this  is  esteemed  the  best  Greek  Lexicon.  It  seems  to  be  so.  Ofa  variety  of 
words  for  which  1  looked,  I  always  found  an  exact  definition ;  the  various  senses  well 
distinguished,  and  properly  supported,  by  the  best  authorities.  However,  I  still  pre- 
fer the  radical  method  of  Scapula  to  this  alphabetical  one* 

December  11th.] ...I  have  adready  given  an  idea  of  the  Gosport  duty ;  I  shall  only 
add  a  trait  which  characterizes  admirably  our  unthinking  sailors.  At  a  time  when 
they  knew  that  they  should  infallibly  be  discharged  in  a  few  weeks,  numbers,  who' 
Itad  considerable  wages  due  to  them,  were  continually  jumping  over  the  walls,  and 
risqulng  the  losing  of  it  for  a  few  hours  amusement  at  Portsmouth. 

l?th.]...We  found  old  Captain  Meard  at  Alresford,  with  the  second  division  of  the 
fourteenth.  He  and  all  his  officers  supped  with  us,  and  made  the  evening  rather  a 
drunken  one. 

ISih.l... About  the  same  hour  onr  two  corps  paraded  to  inarch  oif.  They,  an  old 
ccrps  of  regulars,  who  had  been  two  years  quiet  in  Dover  castle.  We,  part  of  a  young 
body  of  mill  ia,  two>thirds  of  our  men  recruits,  of  four  months  standing,  two  of 
which  they  had  passed  upon  very  disagreeable  duty.  Every  advantage  was  on  their 
tide,  and  yet  our  superiority,  both  as  to  appearance  and  discipline,  was  so  striking, 
that 'the  most  prejudiced  regular  could  not  have  hesitated  a  moment.  At  the  end 
of  the  town  our  two  companies  separated ;  my  father's  struck  off  for  Petersfiekl, 
whilst  I  continued  my  rout  to  Alton ;  into  whkh  place  I  marched  my  company  abovt 
soon ;  two  years  six  months  and  fifteen  days  after  my  first  leaving  it.  I  gave  the 
men  soiTie  beer  at  roll  calling,  whkh  they  received  with  great  cheerfulness  and  de- 
cency. I  dined  and  lay  at  Harrison's,  where  I  was  received  with  that  okl-fashioned 
breeding,  which  is  at  once  so  honourable  and  so  troublesome. 

2'xi.]...0ur  two  companies  were  disembodied';  mine  at  Alton,  and  my  Cathei's 
at  Beriton.  Smith  marched  them  over  from  PetersfieW :  they  fired  three  voUies» 
lodged  the  major's  colours,  delivered  up  their  arms,  received  their  money,  partook 
of  a  dinner  at  the  major's  expense,  and  then  separated  with  great  cheerftilness  and 
Rgularicy.  Thus  ended  the  militia ;  1  may  say  ended,  since  our  annual  assemblies 
ia  May  are  so  very  precarious,  and  can  be  of  so  little  use.  However  our  seijeants  and 
drums  are  still  kept  up,  and  quartered  at  the  rendezvous  of  their  company,  and  the 
adjutant  remains  at  Southampton  in  full  pay. 

As  this  was  an  extraordinary  scene  of  life,  in  which  I  was  engaged  above  three 
years  and  a  half  from  tie  date  qf  my  commission,  and  above  tv»o  years  and  a  half 
from  the  time  of  our  embodying,  I  caimot  take  my  leave  of  it  without  some  few  re- 
flections. When  I  engaged  in  it,  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  conseqoen* 
ces.  I  ofiered,  because  my  father  did,  without  ever  imagining  that  we  should  be 
called  out«  till  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  with  honour.  Indeed,  1  believe  it  happens 
throughout,  that  our  most  important  actions  have  been  often  determined  by  chance, 
caprice,  or  some  ytry  inadequate  motive.  After  our  embodying,  many  things  caa- 
tributed  to  make  roe  support  it  with  great  impatience.  Our  continual  disputes  with 
the  duke  of  Bolton;  our  unsettled  way  of  life,  which 'hardly  allowed  me  books  or 
leisure  for  study ;  and  more  than  all,  the  disagreeable  society  in  which  1  was  forced 
to  live 

Af'cr  mentioning  my  sufferings,  I  mint  say  something  of  what  I  found  agreeeble. 
Now  it  is  over,  I  can  make  the  separation  much  better  than  1  could  at  the  time.  1. 
*rhe  unsettled  way  of  life  itself  bad  its  advantages.  The  exercise  andchange  of  a^r 
and  of  objects  amused  roe,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fortified  my  health.  2.  A  ne%v  field 
of  knowledge  and  amusement  opened  itself  to  me ;  that  of  military  afiisirs,  which, 
both  in  my  studies  and  travels,  will  give  me  eyes  for  a  new  world  of  things,  which 
before  would  have  passed  unheeded.  Indeed,  in  that  respect  I  can  hardly  help  wish- 
ing our  battalion  had  continued  another  year.  We  had  got  a  fine  set  of  new  men, 
all  our  difficulties  were  over ;  we  were  perfectly  well  clothed  and  appointed;  and, 
from  the  progress  our  recruits  had  already  made,  we  could  promise  ourselves  that 
we  should  be  one  of  the  best  mihtia  corps  by  next  summer :  a  circumstance  that 
would  have  been  the  more  agreeable  tome,  as  I  atA  now  established  the  real  acting 
major  of  the  battalion .  But  what  I  value  most,  is  the  knowledge  it  has  ^ven  mc  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  my  own  country  iu  particular.   The  general  system  of 
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a  guard-rootn^  all  literaiy  ideas  were  banished  from  my  mindU 
After  this  long  fast,  the  longest  which  I  have  ever  known,  I  once 
more  tasted  at  Dover  the  pleasures  of  reading  and  thinkings  and 
the  hungry  appetite  with  which  I  opened  a  volume  of  TuUy^s  phi- 
losophical works  IS  still  present  to  my  memory.  The  last  review- 
of  my  Essay  before  its  publication,  had  prompted  me  to  invest!* 
gate  the  nature  of  the  gods;  my  inquiries  led  me  to  the  Histoire 
Critique  du  Manich^isme  of  Beausobre,  who  discusses  many 
deep  questions  of  Pagan  and  Christian  theology:  and  from  this 
rich  treasury  of  facts  and  opinions^  I  deduced  my  own  conse« 
quenceS)  beyond  the  holy  circle  of  the  author.  After  this  reco- 
very I  never  relapsed  into*  indolence;  and  my  example  might 
prove,  that  in  the  life  most  averse  to  study,  some  hours  may  be  sto- 
len, some  minutes  may  be  snatched*  Amidst  the  tumult  of  Win- 
chester camp  I  sometimes  thought  and  read  in  my  tent;  in  the 
more  settle.d  quarters  of  the  Devizes,  Blandford,  nnd  Southamp- 
ton, I  always  secured  a  separate  lodging,  and  the  necessary  books; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1762,  while  the  new  militia  was  raising,  I 
enjoyed  at  Beriton  two  or  three  months  of  literar}*  repose.*  In 
forming  a  new  plan  of  study,  I  hesitated  between  the  mathema^* 
tics  and  the  Greek  language;  both  of  which  I  had  neglected  since 
my  return  from  Lausanne.  I  consulted  a  learned  and  friepdly 
mathematician,  Mr.  George  Scott,  a  pupil  of  de  Moivre;  and 
his  map  of  a  countr)'  which  I  have  never  explored,  may  perhaps 
be  more  serviceable  to  others.  As  soon  as  I  had  given  die  pre- 
ference to  Greek,  the  example  of  Scaliger  and  my  own  reason 
determined  me  on  the  choice  of  Homer,  the  father  of  poetrj^,  and 
the  Bible  of  the  ancients:  but  Scaliger  ran  through  the  Iliad  in 
one  and  twenty  days;  and  I  was  not  dissatisfied  with  my  owii 

our  government,  the  methods  of  our  several  oiBces,  the  departments  and  powers  of 
their  respective  officers,  our  provincial  and  municipal  administration,  the  views  of  oiir 
several  parties,  the  characters,  connections,  and  iniluence  of  our  principal  people, 
have  been  impressed  on  my  mind,  not  by  vain  theory,  but  by  the  indelible  lessons  of 
action  and  experience.  I  have  made  sl  number  of  valuable  acquaintance,  and  am 
myself  much  l>en.er  known,  than  (wii\  my  reserved  character)  I  should  have  been 
in  ten  years,  passing  reguUiriy  my  summers  at  Beriton,  and  my  winters  in  London. 
So  that  the  lum  of  all  is,  that  I  am  glad  the  militia  has  been,  and  glad  that  it  is  no 
more. 

••Journal,  May  8ih,  1762.]. ..This  was  my  birth-day,  on  which  I  entered  into 
the  twenty -sixth  year  of  my  age.  This  gave  me  occasion  to  look  a  little  into  myself, 
and  consider  impartially  my  good  and  bad  qualities.  It  appeared  to  me,  upon  this 
inquiry,  that  my  character  was  virtuous,  incapable  of  a  base  action,  and  formed  for 
generous  ones ;  but  that  it  was  proud,  violent,  and  disagreeable  in  society.  These 
qualities  I  must  endeavour  to  ciutivate,  extirpate,  or  restrain,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent tendency.  Wit  I  have  none.  My  imagination  is  rather  strong  than  pleasing. 
My  memory  both  capacions  and  retentive  The  shining  qualities  of  my  unaerstanSr 
mg  are  eztensiveness  and  penetration ;  but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactness.  As  • 
to  my  situation  in  life,  though  I  may  sometimes  repine  at  it,  it  perhaps  is  the  best 
adapted  to  my  character.  I  can  command  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  I  caa 
command  too  that  independence,  (that  first  earthly  blessing,)  whkh  is  hardly  to  be 
met  with  in  a  higher  or  lower  fortune.  When  I  talk  of  my  situation,  I  must  exclude 
that  temporary  one,  of  being  in  the  militia.  Though  I  go  through  it  with  spirit  aodl 
application,  it  is  both  unfit  for,  and  miworthy  of  ms. 
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dfligence  for  perfonning  the  same  labour  in  an  equal  number  of 
weeks*  After  the  first  difficulties  were  surmounted,  the  language 
of  nature  and  harmony  soon  became  easy  and  familiar,  and  each 
day  I  sailed  upon  the  ocean  with  a  brisker  gale  and  a  more 
steady  course* 

'H  l^iisit  tiMTtk  nMf*m  hmwfnrT%vT€k  »«Af»^«.*  //ia«,  A*  481. 

In  the  study  of  a  poet  who  has  since  become  the  most  intimate 
of  my  friends,  I  successively  applied  many  passages  and  frag* 
ments  of  Greek  writers;  and  among  these  I  shall  notice  a  life  of 
Homer,  in  the  Opuscula  Mythologica  of  Gale,  several  books  of 
the  geography  of  Strabo,  and  the  entire  treatise  of  Longinus, 
whidi,  from  the  title  and  the  style,  is  equally  worthy  of  the  epi- 
thet oimbUme*  My  grammatical  skill  was  improved,  my  voca« 
bulary  was  enlarged;  and  in  the  militia  I  acquired  a  just  and 
indelible  knowledge  of  the  first  of  languages*  On  every  march, 
in  ever}'  journey,  Horace  was  always  in  my  pocket,  and  often  in 
my  hand:  but  I  should  not  mention  his  two  critical  epistles,  the 
amusement  of  a  morning,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  the 
elaborate  commentary  of  Dr.  Hurd,  now  Bishop  of  Worcester* 
On  the  interesting  subjects  of  composition  and  imitation  of  epic 
and  dramatic  poetry,  I  presumed  to  think  for  myself;  and  thirty 
dose-written  pages  in  folio  could  scarcely  comprise  my  full  and 
free  discussion  of  the  sense  of  the  master  and  the  pedantry  of 
the  servant* 

After  his  oracle  Dr.  Johnson,  my  ft'iend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
denies  all  original  genius,  any  natural  propensity  of  the  mind  to 
one  art  or  science  rather  than  another*  Without  engaging  in  a 
metaphysical  or  rather  verbal  dispute,  I  know^  by  experience, 
that  lirom  my  early  youth  I  aspired  to  the  character  of  an  histo- 
rian* While  I  served  in  the  militia,  before  and  after  the  publica- 
tion of  my  essay,  this  idea  ripene^  in  my  mind;  nor  can  I  paint 
in  more  lively  colours  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  than  by  tran- 
scribing some  passages,  under  their  respective  dates,  irom  a 
journal  which  I  kept  at  that  time* 

Beriton^  April  14, 1/61. 
(In  a  short  excursion  from  Dover). 

^^  Having  thougKt  of  several  subjects  for  an  historical  compo- 
^  sition,  I  chose  die  expedition  of  Charles  VIII*  of  France  into 

*  Fair  wind,  and  blowing  freah, 

Apollo  sent  them ;  quick  they  rea^d  the  masti 
Then  spread  th'  unsullied  canvas  to  the  gale. 
And  the  wind  fiUM  it.    Koar*d  the  sable  flood 
Around  the  bark,  that  ever  as  she  went 
.    Dash'd  wide  the  brine,  and  scudded  iwift  awaf .      Cowvkk's  Mamer. 
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**  Italy.  I  read  two  memoirs,  of  Mr.  de  Foncemagne  in  the  Aca- 
*'  demy  of  Inscriptions  (torn.  xvii.  p.  SSV—eo/),  and  abstracted 
**  them.  I  likewise  finished  this  day  a  dissertation,  in  which  I 
"  examine  the  right  of  Charles  VIIL  to  the  crown  of  Naples, 
"  and  the  rival  claims  of  the  House  of  Anjou  and  Arragon:  it 
^  consists  of  tea  folio  pages,  besides  large  notes.^' 

BeritOTiy  August  4,  1/61. 
(In  a  week*s  ejccorsion  from  Winchester  camp.) 

^*  After  having  long  revolved  subjects  for  my  intended  histori- 
*'  cal  -essay,  I  renounced  my  first  thought  of  the  expedition  of 
**  Charles  VIII.  as  too  remote  from  us,  and  rather  an  introduc- 
^*  tion  to  great  events,  than  great  and  important  in  itself.  I  suc« 
**  cesfiively  chose  and  rejected  the  crusade  of  Richard  the  First, 
'*  the  barons'  wars  against  John  and  Henry  the  Third,  the  his- 
**  tory  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  lives  and  comparisons  of 
**  Henry  V.  and  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
^^  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  At  length  I  have  fixed 
**  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  my  hero.  His  eventful  story  is  va- 
*'  ried  by  the  characters  of  the  soldier  and  sailor,  thp  courtier 
^*  and  historian;  and  it  may  afford  such  a  fund  of  materials  as  I 
**  desire,  which  have  not  yet  been  properly  man^ifactured.  At 
**  present  I  cannot  attempt  the  execution  of  this  work.  Free  lei- 
^^-sure,  and  the  opportunity  of  consulting  many  books,  both  print- 
**  ed  and  manuscript,  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  impossible  to 
•*'Jbe  attained  in  my  present  way  of  life.  However,  to  acquire  a 
^'  general  insight  into  my  subject  arid  resources,  I  read  tJie  life 
*'  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  Dr.  Birch,  his  copious  article  in  the 
**  General  Dictionary  by  the  same  hand,  and  the  reigns  of  Queen 
■^  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  in  Hume's  History  of  England." 

Beriton^  January  1762. 
(In  a'month's  absence  from  the  Devizes.) 

^^  During  this  interval  of  repose,  I  again  turned  my  thoughts 
*^  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  looked  more  closely  into  my  mate* 
*^  rials.  I  read  the  two  volumes  in  quarto  of  the  Bacon  papers, 
^^  published  by  Dr.  Birch ;  the  Fragmenta  Regalia  of  Sir  Robert 
^^  Naunton,  Mallet's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  political  trea- 
*^  tiM^s  of  that  great  man  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  with 
^^  many  of  his  letters  iii  the  second ;  Sir  William  Monson's  Na« 
^  val  Tracts,  and  the  elaborate  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
"  which  Mr.  Oldys  has  prefixed  to  the  best  edition  of  his  His- 
*'  tor>'  of  the  World.  My  subject  opens  upon  me,  and  iti  general 
*^  improves  upon  a  nearer  prospect.'^ 

VOL.  VIIl.  k  ^ 
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Beriton^  July  26, 1762. 

(During  my  sammer  residence.) 

^^  t  am  afraid  of  being  reduced  to  drop  my  hero;  bat  my  time 
**  has  not,  however,  been  lost  in  the  research  of  his  story,  and  of 
"  a  memorable  ara  of  our  English  ^nnals.  The  Life  of  Sir  Wal-^ 
**  ter  Raleigh,  by  Oldys,  is  a  vtty  poor  performance ;  a  servile 
^^  panegyric,  or  flat  apology,  tediously  minute,  and  composed  in 
^  a  dull  and  affected  style.  Yet  the  author  was  a  man  of  dili- 
**  geiice  afid  learning,  who  had  read  every  thing  relative  to  his 
*^  sul^ect,  and  whose  ample  collections  are  arranged  with  per<* 
*^  spicuity  and  method.  Excepting  some  anecdotes  lately  reveal* 
^  ed  in  the  Sidney  and  Bacon  papers,  I  know  not  what  I  should 
^  be  able  to  add«  My  ambition  (exclusive  of  the  uncertain  merit 
*'  of  style  and  sentiment)  must  be  confined  to  the  hope  of  giving 
^  a  good  abridgment  of  Oldys.  I  have  even  the  disappointment 
**  of  finding  some  parte  of  this  copious  work  very  Ary  and  barren; 
"  and  these  parts  are  unluckily  some  of  the  most  characteristic : 
"  Raleigh's  colony  of  Virginia,  his  quarrels  with  Essex,  the  true 
•*  secret  of  his  conspiracy,  and,  above  all,^  the  detail  of  his  private 
^  life,  the  most  essential  and  important  to  a  biographer.  My 
"  best  resource  would  be  in  the  circumjacentiiistory  ofthe  times^ 
^  and  perhaps  in  some  digressions  artfully  introduced,  like  the 
fortunes  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  in  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Bacoh»  But  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  are 
the  periods  of  English  history,  which  have  been  the  most  vari- 
ously illustrated!  and  what  new  lights  could  I  reflect  on  a  sub- 
ject, which  has  exercised  the  accurate  industry  of  Birch^  the 
lively  and  curious  acuteness  of  Walpolc^  the  critical  spirit  of 
*'  Hurd^  the  vigorous  sense  of  MaUet  and  Robertson^  and  the  im<- 
"  partial  philosophy  of  HwitJt?  Could  I  even  surmount  these 
"  obstacles,  I  should  shrink  with  terror  from  the  modem  his- 
"  tory  of  England,  where  every  character  is  a  problem,  and  every 
**  reader  a  friend  or  an  enemy;  where  a  writer  is  supposed  to 
**  hoist  a  flag  of  party,  and  is  devoted  to  damnation  by  the  ad- 
*^  verse  faction*  Such  would  be  my  reception  at  home:  and 
"  abroad,  the  historian  of  Raleigh  must  encounter  an  indiflFer- 
**  ence  far  more  bitter  than  censure  or  reproach.  The  events  of 
^^  his  life  are  interesting^  but  his  character  is  ambiguous,  his  ac- 
*^  tions  are  obscure,  his  writings  are  English,  atid  his  fame  is 
^^  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  language  and  our  island. 
*^  I  must  embrace  a  safer  and  more  extensive  theme. 

"  There  is  one  which  t  should  prefer  to  all  others.  The  History 
'**  ofthe  Liberty  ofthe  «$'z(;i>«,  of  that  independence  which  a  brave 
"  people  rescued  from  the  House  of  Austria,  defended  against 
^^  '9l  Dauphin  of  France,  and  finally  sesiled  with  the  Uoxl  of 
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**  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Prom  such  a  theme,  so  full  of  public 
**  spirit,  of  miUtary  gloty,  of  examples  of  virtue,  of  lessons  of 
**  government,  the  dullest  stranger  would  catch  fire:  what  might 
**  not  /  hope,  whose  talents,  whatsoever  th^  may  be,  would  be 
^^  inflamed  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism.  But  the  materials  of  this 
'**  history  are  inaccessible  to  me,  fast  locked  in  the  obscurity  of 
^^  an  old  barbarous  German  dialect,  of  which  I  am  totally  igao* 
**"  rant,  and'which  I  cannot  resolve  to  learn  for  this  sole  and  pe- 
^^  culiar  pui^se, 

"  I  have  another  subject  in  view,  which  is  the  contrast  of  the 
-^  former  history^  the  one  a  poor,  warlike,  virtuous  republic, 
^^  which  emerges  into  glory  and  freedom;  the  other  a  common- 
**  wealth,  soft,  opulent,  and  corrupt;  which,  by  just  degrees,  i^ 
**  precipitated  from  the  abuse  to  the  loss  of  her  liberty:  both  les- 
**  sons  are,  perhaps,  equally  ijistructiye,  This  second  subject  is, 
**  The  History  of  the  Republic  of  Florence^  under  the  House  of 
^^  MetUcis:  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  rises 
**  or  descends  from  the  dregs  of  the  Florentine  democracy,  to 
^*  *the  title  and  dominion  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis  in  the  Grand 
'^  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  I  might  deduce  a  chain  of  revolutions  not 
**  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Vertot;  singular  men,  and  singular 
'^  events;  the  Medicis  four  times  expelled,  and  as  often  recsdled; 
^^  and  the  Genius  of  Freedom  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  arms 
**  of  Charles  V.  and  the  policy  of  *Cosmo.  The  character  and 
^^  fate  of  Savanerola,  and  the  revival  of  arts  aod  letters  in  Italy^ 
^^  will  beiessentially  connected  with  the  elevation  of  the  family 
*^  and  the^all  of  the  republic.  The  Medicis  (stirps  quasi  fatali* 
^'  ter  nata  ad  instauranda  vel  fovenda  studia  (Lipsius  ad  Ger« 
^*  manos  et  Gallos,  Epist.  viii.)  were  illustrated  by  the  patronage 
^^  of  learning;  and  enthusiasm  was  die  most  formidable  weapon 
'**  of  their  adversaries.  On  this  splendid  subject  I  shall  most  pro- 
**  bably  fix;  but  when^  or  -where ^  or  haw  will  it  be  (executed?  \ 
^'behold  in  a  dark  and  doubtful  perspective.** 

Res  alta  terra,  et  caligine  mersas.^ 

•  JoTJRNAL,  July  27, 1762.].... The  reflections  which  I  was  niakir^  yesterday  J 
continued  and  digested  to-daty.  I  don't  absolutely  look  on  that  time  as  lost,  but  that 
It  nAight  have  been  better  employed  than  in  «volving  schemes,  the  execution  of 
whkh  is  so  far  distant.  I  must  learn  to  check  these  wanderings  of  my  imagination. 

Nov.  24.]....!  dined  at  the  Cocoa  Tree  with  ••••••  j  who,  under  a  great  appear- 
ance of  oddity,  conceals  more  real  honour,  good  sense,  and  even  knowledge,  than 
half  those  who  laugh  ^\  him  We  went  thence  to  the  play  (the  Spanish  Friar)  ;  and 
when  it  was  over,  returned  to  the  Cocoa  Tree.  That  respectable  body,  of  which  I 
"have  the  hononr  of  being  a  member,  aff6rds  evciy  evening  a  sight  truly  English. 
Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  in  point  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  supping  at  little  tables  covered  with  a  napkin^  in  the  middle  of  a  coffee- 
room,  upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a  Sandwich,  and  drinking  a  gla$s  of  punch.  At 
present,  we  are  full  of  king's  counsellors  and  loxds  of  the  bedchamber ;  who,  having 
jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a  very  singular  medley  of  their  old  principles  and 
language,  with  their  modem  ones. 

Nov.  36.]  ....1  went  with  Mallet  to  breakfsut  wkh  Garrick ;  and  thence  to  Drury- 
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The  youthful  habits  of  the  language  and  manoera  of  France 
had  left  in  my  mind  an  ardent  desire  of  revisiting  the  Continent 
on  a  larger  and  more  liberal  [dan^  According  to  the  law  of  cus* 
torn,  and  perhaps  of  reason,  foreign  travel  comj^etes  the  educa- 
tion of  an  English  gentleman:  my  father  had  consented  to  my 
Irish,  but  I  was  detained  above  four  years  by  my  rash  engage^ 
ment  in  the  militia.  I  eagerly  grasped  the  first  moments  of  free- 
dom :  three  or  four  weeks  in  If  ampshire  and  London  were  em- 
ployed in  the  preparations  of  my  journey  and  the  farewell  visits 
of  friendship  and  civility:  my  last  act  in  town  was  to  applaud 
Mallet's  new  tragedy  of  Elvira;^  a  post-chaise  conveyed  me  to 

kuie  HoDK,  vrhett  I  tsristed  at  a  very  private  rdiearsal,  in  the  Green^RMtn,  of  a  ne^ 
tiagedy  of  Mallec'g»  called  Elvira.  As  1  have  since  seen  it  acted,  I  shall  defer  mj 
opinion  of  it  tiU  then ;  but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  the  surprising  versatiliijr 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  talents,  who  rehearsed,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  nart  of  a 
farioitt  quten  in  the  Green -room,  and  that  of  a  coquette  on  the  stage  i  and  passed 
levttral  times  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  utmost  ease  and  happiness. 

Dec.  »'>0.]....  Before  I  close  the  year  I  must  balance  my  accounts.  ..not  of  money » 
but  of  time.  I  may  divide  my  studies  into  fonr  branches :  1.  Books  that  1  have  read 
for  themselves,  classic  writers,  or  capital  treatise.',  upon  any  science  t  such 'books  as 
ought  to  be  perused  with  attention,  and  meditated  with  care.  Of  these  1  read  Hk 
tvxniy  last  boffh  if  the  Iliad  tv:ice,  the  three  Jirat  booki  of  the  Odyneyj  the  Life  of  H^ 
fneTf  and  Longintu  wtft  t^^vf,  2.  Books  which  I  have  read,  or  consulted,  to  iilus- 
trate  the  former.  Such  as  tins  year.  BlachaalTt  Inrpury  into  the  Life  and  Writings  <£ 
JSbmer,  Burke^e  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  HurdU  Horace,  Guichard's  MemoireM  Miu- 
taire*,  a  great  variety  of  passages  of  the  ancients  occasionally  useful :  large  extracts 
from  MezeriaCf  J?ffy/f,and  Patter;  and  many  memoirs  and  abstracts  from  the  Acq' 
demy  <f  Belles  Lettree:  among  these  I  shall  only  mention  here  two  long  and  curious 
suites  of  dissertations.. '..fAe  one  upon  the  Temple  if  Delphi  ^  the  Amphictyonic  Council^ 
wid  the  Holy  Watt,  by  M,  M.  Htmiion  and  de  Vialois ;  the  other  upon  the  Gafnee  cffhe 
Greeiane^  by  M.  M.  Burette,  Gedoyne,  and  de  la  Bane.  3.  Books  of  amueemcnt  and 
instruction,  perused  at  my  leisure  hours,  without  any  reference  to  a  regular  plan  of 
study .  Of  these,  perhaps,  1  read  too  many,  since  I  went  through  the  Life  of  Eras- 
tfnus,  by  Le  Clerc  and  ourigny,  many  extracts  from  Le  Clerc*s  Bibliothe^esy  The 
dceronianue,  and  Colloquiee  rf  Erasmus,  Barclq/s  Jrgenis,  Teraseion*»  Sethoi,  Vol' 
taireU  Steele  de  Louie  XIV.  Madame  de  MottevilleU  Memoirs,  and  Fontcnelle*s  Warh, 
4.  Compositions  of  my  own.  1  find  hardly  any,  except  this  journal,  and  the  Extract 
ef  Hvanvs  Horace,  which  (like  a  chapter  of  Montaigfne)  contains  many  things  very 
diflferent  from  its  title.  To  these  four  heads  I  must  this  year  add  a  fifth.  5.  Those 
treatises  of  English  history  which  I  read  in  January,  with  a  view  to  my  now  abor- 
tive scheme  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I  ought  indeed  to  have  known  mj 
own  mind  better  tefore  1  undertook  them.  Upon  the  whole,  after  making  proper 
allowances,  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  year. 

The  three  weeks  wMch  I  passed  at  Beriton,  at  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  year,  are  almost  a  blank.  I  seldom  went  out ;  and  as  the  scheme  of 
my  travelling  was  at  last  entirely  settled,  the  hurry  of  impatience,  the  cares  of  pre- 
paratk>ns,  and  the  tenderness  of  friends  1  was  going  to  quit,  allowed  tne  hardly  any 
moments  for  study. 

•  JovKNAL  January  llrh,  1763]. ...I  called  upon  Dr.  Maty  in  the  morning.  He 
told  me  that  the  Duke  de  Nivernois  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  It  was  mdeed 
with  that  view  that  I  had  written  to  Maty  from  Beriton  to  present,  in  my  name,  a 
copy  of  my  book  to  him.  Thence  I  went  to  Becket,  paid  him  his  bill,  (fifty-four 
pounds,)  and  gave  hiiii  back  his  translation.  It  must  be  printed,  though  ver)'  indif- 
ferent. My  comfort  is,  that  my  misfortune  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  We  dined  and 
supped  at  the  Mallets. 

12th.  I  went  with  Maty  to  visit  the  Duke  in  Albemarle-Street.  He  is  a  little 
er.aciat^  figure,  but  appears  to  possess  a  good  understanding,  taste  and  knowledge. 
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Dover^  the  packet  to  Boulogne,  arid  such  was  my  diligence^  tbat 
I  reached  Paris  on  the  28th  of  January,  1763,  only  thirty-six 
days  after  the  disbanding  of  the  militia.  Two  or  three  years 
were  loosely  defined  for  the  term  of  my  absence;  ai^d  I  was  left 
at  liberty  to  spend  that  time  in  such  places  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  was  most  agreeable  to  ray  taste  and  judgment. 

In  this  first  visit  I  passed  three  months  and  a  half,  (January 
28....May  9,)  and  a  much  longer  space  mig^t  have  been  agree- 
ably filled,  without  any  intercourse  with  the  natives.  At  home 
we  are  content  to  move  in  the  daily  round  of  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness; and  a  scene  which  is  always  present  is  supposed  to  be 
within  our  knowledge,  or  at  least  within  our  pow^r.  But  in  a 
foreign  country,  curiosity  is  our  business  and  our  pleasure;  and 
the  traveller,  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  covetous  of  his 
time,  is  diligent  in  the  search  and  the  view  of  every  object  that 
can  deserve  his  attention.  I  devoted  many  hours  of  the  morning 
to  the  circuit  of  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  visit  of 
churches  and  palaces  conspicuous  by  their  architecture,  to  the 
royal  manufactures,  collections  of  books  and  pictures,  and  all  the 
various  treasures  of  art^  of  learning,  and  of  luxury'.  An  English- 
man may  hear  without  reluctance,  that  in  these  curious  and  cosdy 

He  offered  me  very  politely  letters  for  Paris.  We  dined  at  our  lodgings.  I  went  to 
Covent  Garden  to  see  Woodward  in  Bobadil,  and  supjied  with  the  Mallets  at  Geoxge 
Scott's. 

JoiJ&NAt.,  Jan.  19th,  1763.]...  I  waited  upon  Lady  Hervey  and  the  DukedeNi- 
vemoifl,  and  received  my  credent iaU-  Lady  Hervey*s  are  for  M.  le  Comte  de  Cay- 
lus,  and  Madame  Geoffrin.  The  Duke  received  me  civilly,  but  (perhaps  through 
Maty's  fault)  treated  me  more  as  a  man  of  letters  than  as  a  man  of  fa^ion.  His 
letters  are  entirely  in  that  style ;  for  the  Count  de  Cay  lus  and  M.  M.  de  la  Bleterie, 
de  Stc.  Palayc,  Caperonier,  du  Clois,  de  Forcemag^e,  and  d'Alembcrt.  I  then  uTi- 
dressed  for  the  play.  My  father  dnd  I  went  to  the  Rose,  in  the  passage  to  the  play* 
house,  where  we  found  Mallet,  with  about  thirty  friends.  We  dined  together,  and 
went  thence  into  the  pit,  where  we  took  our  places  in  a  body,  residy  to  silence  all  op- 
position. However*  we  had  no  occasion  to  exert  ourselves.  Notwithstanding  the 
malice  of  party.  Mallet's  nation,  connections,  and,  indeed,  imprudence,  we  heard 
nothing  but  applause.  I  think  it  was  deserved  The  plan  was  borrowed  from  de  la 
Motte,  but  the  details  and  language  have  great  merit.  A  fine  vein  of  dramatic  poe- 
try runs  through  the  piece.  The  scenes  between  the  father  and  son  awaken  almost 
every  sensation  of  the  human  breast ;  and  the  counsel  would  have  equally  moved, 
but  for  the  inconvenience  unavoidable  upon  all  theatres,  that  of  entrusting  fine 
speeches  to  indifierent  actors.  The  perplexity  of  the  catastrophe  is  much,  and  I 
believe  justly,  criticised.  But  another  defect  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  roe. 
When  a  poet  ventures  upon  the  dreadful  situation  of  a  father  who  condemns  his 
son  to  death,  there  is  no  medium,  the  father  must  be  either  a  monster  or  a  hero. 
His  obligations  of  justice,  of  the  public  good,  must  be  as  binding,  as  apparent,  as 
perhaps  those  gf  the  first  Brutus.  The  cruel  nec^fssity-  consecrates  his  actions,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  repentance.  The  thought  is  shocking,  if  not  carried  into  action. 
In  the  execution  of  Brutus*s  sons  I  am  sensible  of  iha:  fata!  necessity.  Without  such 
an  example,  the  unsetttled  liberty  of  Rome  would  have  perished  the  ir&tant  after  its 
birth.  But  Alonzo  might  have  pardoned  his  son  for  a  rash  attempt,  the  cause  of 
'Which  was  a  private  injury',  and  whose  consequences  could  never  have  disturbed  an 
established  government.  He  might  have  pardoned  such  a  crime  in  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  and  M  the  laws  coukl  exact  only  an  equal  rigour  for  a  son,  a  vain  appetite  for 
glory,  and  a  mad  affectation  of  heroism»  could  idone  have  influencedHiim  to  exert 
an  imequal  and  ftuperior  severity. 
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articles  Paris  is  superior  to  London;  since  the  opulence  of  the 
French  capital  arises  from  the  defects  of  its  government  and  re- 
ligion. In  the  absence  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors^  the 
Louvre  has  been  left  unfinished:  but  the  millions  which  have 
been  lavished  on  the  sands  of  Versailles,  and  the  morass  of  Mar- 
li,  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  legal  allowance  of  a  British  king. 
The  splendour  of  the  French  nobles  is  confined  to  their  town 
Residence;  that  of  the  English  is  more  usefully  distributed  in 
their  country  seats;  and  we  should  be  astonished  at  our  own 
riches,  if  the  labours  of  architecture,  the  spoils  of  Italy  aSid 
Greece,  which  are  now  scattered  from  Inverary  to  Wilton,  were 
accumulated  in  a  few  streets  between  Marybone  and  Westmin- 
ster.  All  superfluous  ornament  is  rejected  by  the  cold  frugality 
of  the  protestants;  but  the  catholic  superstition,  which  is  always 
the  enemy  of  reason,  is  often  the  parent  of  the  arts.  The  wealthy 
communities  of  priests  and  monks  expend  their  revenues  in 
stately  edifices;  and  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sulpicc,  one  of  the 
noblest  structures  in  Paris,  was  built  and  adorned  by  the  private 
industr}-  of  a  late  cure.  In  this  outset,  and  still  more  in  the  se- 
quel of  my  tour,  my  eye  was  amused ;  but  the  pleasing  vision 
cannot  be  fixed  by  the  pen ;  die  particular  images  are  darkly  seen 
through  the  medium  of  five-and-twenty  years,  and  the  narrative 
of  my  life  must  not  degenerate  into  a  book  of  travels. 

But  the  principal  end  of  my  journey  was  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  a  polished  and  amiable  people,  in  wHose  favour  I  was  strongly 
prejudiced,  ^nd  to  converse  with  seme  authors,  whose  conver- 
sation, as  I  fondly  imagined,  ynust  be  far  more  pleasing  and  in- 
structive than  their  writings.  The  moment  was  happily  chosen. 
At  the  close  of  a  successful  war  the  British  n^me  was  respected 
on  the  continent. 

Clarum  et  vcncrabile  nomen 
Gentibus. 

Our  opinions,  our  fashions,  even  our  games,  were  adopted  in 
France,  a  ray  of  national  glory  illuminated  each  individual,  and 
every  Englishman  was  supposed  to  be  bom  a  patriot  and  a  phi- 
losopher. For  myself,  I  carried  a  personal  recommendation;  my 
name  and  my  Essay  were  already  known;  the  compliment  of 
having  written  in  the  French  language  entitled  me  to  some  re- 
turns of  civility  and  gi-atitude.  I  was  considered  as  a  man  of 
letters,  who  wrote  for  amusement.  Before  my  departure  I  had 
obtained  from  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  Lady  Hervey,  the  Mal- 
lets, Mr.  Walpole,  &c.  many  letters  of  recommendation  to  their 
private  or  literary'  friends.  Of  these  episdes  the  reception  and 
success  were  determined  by  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
persons  by  whom  and  to  v/hom  they  were  addressed:  the  seed 
was  sometimes  cast  on  a  barren  rock,  and  it  sometimes  multi- 
plied an  hundred  fold  in  the  productioji  of  new  sl^ootS)  spreading 
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branches,  and  exquisite  fruit.  But  upon  the  whole,  I  had  reason 
to  praise  the  national  urbanity,  which  from  the  court  has  diffused 
its  genUe  influence  to  the  shop,  (he  cottage,  and  the  schools.  Of 
the  men  of  genius  of  the  age,  Montesquieu  and  Fontenelle  were 
no  more;  Voltaire  resided  on  his  own  estate  near  Geneva;  Rous- 
seau in  the  preceding  year  had  been  driven  frofti  his  hermitage 
of  Montmorency;  and  I  blush  at  my  having  neglected  to  seek, 
in  this  journey,  the  acquaintance  of  BufEbn.  Among  the  men  of 
letters  whom  I  saw,  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  held  the  foremost 
rank  in  merit,  or  at  least  in  fame. .  I  shall  content  myself  with 
enumerating  the  well-known  names  of  the  Count  de  Caylus,  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Barthelemy,  Reynal,  Amaud,  of  Mes- 
sieurs de  la  Condamine,  du  Clds,  de  Ste.  Palaye,  de  Bougain- 
ville, Caperonnier,  de  Guignes,  Suard,  &c.  without  attempting^ 
to  discriminate  the  shades  of  their  characters,  or' the  degrees  of 
our  connection.  Alone,  in  a  morning  visit,  I  commonly  found 
the  artists  and  authors  of  Paris  less  vain  and  more  reasonable, 
than  in  the  circles  of  their  equals,  with  whom  they  mingle  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich.  Four  days  in  a  week  I  had  a  place,  without 
invitation,  at  the  hospitable  tables  of  Mesdames  GeofFrin  and  du 
Bocage,  of  the  celebrated  Helvetius,  and  of  the  Baron  d'Hol- 
bach.  In  these  symposia  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  improved 
by  lively  and  liberal  conversation;  the  company  was  select, 
though  various  and  voluntary. 

The  society  of  Madame  du  Bocage  was  more  soft  and  mode- 
rate than  that  of  her  rivals,  and  the*evening  conversations  of  M. 
de  Foncemagne  were  supported  by  the  good  sense  and  learning 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The 
opera  and  the  Italians  I  occasionally  visited;  but  the  French 
theatre,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  v^as  my  daily  and  favourite 
amusement.  Two  famous  actresses  then  divided  the  public  ap- 
plause. For  my  own  part,  I  preferred  the  consummate  art  of  the 
Clairon,  to  the  intemperate  sallies  of  the  Dumesnil,  which  were 
extolled  by  her  admirers,  as  the  genuine  voice  of  nature  and  pas- 
sion. Fourteen  weeks  insensibly  stole  away ;  but  had  I  been  rich 
and  independent,  I  should  have  prolonged,  and  perhaps  have 
fixed,  my  residence  at  Paris^ 

Between  the  expensive  style  of  Paris  and  of  Italy  it  was  pru- 
dent to  interpose  some  months  of  tranquil  simplicity ;  and  at 
the  thoughts  of  Lausanne  I  again  lived  in  the  pleasures  and  stu- 
dies of  my  early  youth.  Shaping  my  course  through  Dijon  and 
jBesan9on,  in  the  last  of  which  places  I  was  kindly  entertained 
by  my  cousin  Acton,  I  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1763  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leman  Lake.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  pass  the 
Alps  in  the  autumn,  but  such  are  the  simple  attractions  of  the 
place,  that  the  year  had  almost  expired  before  my  departure  from 
X^ausanne  in  the  ensuing  spring.  An  absence  of  five  years  had 
not  made  much  alteration  in  manners,  or  even  in  persons.     My 
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M.  friends,  of  both  sexes,  hailed  my  voluntary  return ;  the  most 
genuine  proof  of  my  attachment.  They  had  been  flattered  by 
the  present  of  my  book,  the  produce  of  their  soil ;  and  the  good 
Pavilliard  shed  tears  of  joy  as  he  embraced  a  pupil,  whose  lite- 
rar}'  merit  he  might  fairly  impute  to  his  own  labours.  To  my 
old  list  I  added  some  new  acquaintance,  and  among  the  strangers 
I  shall  distinguish  Prince  Lewis  of  Wirtemberg,  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  Duke,  at  whose  country-house,  near  Lausanne,  I 
frequendy  dined :  a  wandering  meteor,  and  at  length  a  falling 
star,  his  light  and  ambitious  ^irit  had  successively  dropped 
fiom  the  firmament  of  Prussia,  of  France,  and  of  Austria ;  and 
bis  fauks,  which  he  stiled  his  misfortunes,  had  driven  him 
into  philosophic  exile  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud.  He  could  now  mo- 
ralize on  the  vanity  of  tlie  world,  the  equality  of  mankind,  and 
the  happiness  of  a  private  station.  His  address  was  affable  and 
polite,  and  as  he  had  shone  in  courts  and  armies,  his  memory 
could  supply,  and  his  eloquence  could  adorn,  a  copious  fund  of 
interesting  anecdotes.  His  first  enthi^siasm  was  that  of  charity 
and  agricultiu-e ;  but  the  sage  gradually  lapsed  in  the  saint,  and 
Prince  Lewis  of  Wirtemberg  is  now  buried  in  a  hermitage  near 
Mayence,  in  the  last  stage  of  mystic  devotion.  By  some  eccle- 
siastical quarrel,  Voltaire  had  been  provoked  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  Lausanne,  and  retire  to  his  castle  at  Femey,  where  I 
again  visited  the  poet  and  the  actor,  without  seeking  his  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  to  which  I  might  now  have  pleaded  a  bet- 
ter title.  But  the  theatre  which  he  had  founded,  the  actors  whom 
he  had  formed,  survived  the  loss  of  their  master ;  and  recent 
from  Paris,  I  attended  with  pleasure  at  the  representation  of  se- 
veral tragedies  and  comedies.  I  shall  not  descend  to  specify 
particular  names  and  characters  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  a  private 
institution,  which  will  display  the  innocent  freedom  of  Swiss 
manners.  My  favourite  society  had  assumed,  from  the  age  of 
its  members,  the  proud  denomination  of  the  spring  fla  secrete 
fin  printemsj.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young  unmar- 
ried ladies,  of  genteel,  though  not  of  the  very  first  families ;  the 
eldest  perhaps  about  twenty,  all  agreeable,  several  handsome, 
and  two  or  three  of  exquisite  beauty.  At  each  other's  houses 
they  assembled  almost  every  day,  without  the  controul,  or  even 
the  presence,  of  a  mother  or  an  aunt ;  they  were  trusted  to  their 
own  prudence,  among  a  crowd  of  young  men  of  every  nation  in 
Europe.  They  laughed,  they  sung,  they  danced,  the)^  played 
at  cards,  they  acted  comedies ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  careless 
gaietj',  they  respected  themselves,  and  were  respected  by  the 
men ;  the  invisible  line  between  liberty  and  licentiousness  was 
never  transgressed  by  a  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  look,  and  their  vir- 
gin chastity  was  never  sullied  by  the  breath  of  scandal  or  suspi- 
cion. A  singular  institution,  expressive  of  the  innocent  simpli- 
city of  Swiss  manners.    After  having  tasted  the  luxury  of  £Vig^ 
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land  and  Paris,  I  could  not  have  returned  with  satisfaction  to 
the  coarse  and  homely  table  of  Madame  Pavilliard;  nor  was  her 
husband  offended  that  I  now  entered  myself  as  9l  pensionaire^  or 
boarder,  in  the  elegant  house  of  Mr.  De  Meserj',  which  may  be 
entitled  to  a  short  remembrance,  as  it  has  stood  above  twenty 
years,  perhaps,  without  a  parellel  in  Europe.  The  house  in 
which  we  lodged  was  spacious  and  convenient,  in  the  best  street, 
and  commanding,  from  behind,  a  noble  prospect  over  the  country 
and  the  Lake.  Our  table  was  ser\'^ed  with  neatness  and  plenty ; 
the  boarders  were  select ;  we  had  the  liberty  of  inviting  any 
guests  at  a  stated  price  \  and  in  the  summer  the  scene  was  occa* 
sionally  transferred  to  a  pleasant  villa,  about  a  league  from  L^u* 
sanne.  The  characters  of  Master  and  Mistress  were  happily 
fluited  to  each  other,  and  to  their  situation.  At  the  age  of  se«> 
veniy.five,  Madame  de  Mesery,  who  has  survived  her  husband, 
is  still  a  graceful,  I  had  almost  said  a  handsome  woman.  She 
ilras  alike  qualified  to  preside  in  her  kitchen  and  her  drawing* 
room ;  and  such  was  the  equal  propriety  of  her  conduct,  that  of 
two  or  three  hundred  foreigners,  none  ever  failed  in  respect, 
none  could  complain  of  her  neglect,  and  none  could  ever  boast 
of  her  favour.  Mesery  himself,  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Crou« 
saz,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  jovial  companion,  whose  easy 
manners  and  natural  sallies  maintained  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
house.  His  wit  could  laugh  at  his  own  ignorance :  he  disguise 
ed,  by  an  air  of  profusion,  a  strict  attention  to  his  interest ;  and 
in  this  situation,  he  appeared  like  a  nobleman  who  spent  his  for* 
tune  and  entertained  his  friends.  In  this  agreeable  society  I 
resided  nearly  eleven  months  (May  1763.-.. April  1764);  and  itt 
this  second  visit  to  Lausanne,  among  a  crowd  of  my  English 
companions,  I  knew  and  esteemed  Mr.  Holroyd  (now  Lord 
Sheffield) ;  and  our  mutual  attachment  was  renewed  and  fortt^ 
fied,  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  our  Italian  journey.  Oor  lives 
are  in  the  power  of  chance,  and  a  slight  variation  on  either  side, 
in  time  or  place,  might  have  deprived  me  of  a  friend,  whose  ac* 
tivity  in  the  ardour  of  youth  was  always  prompted  by  a  benevo* 
lent  heart,  and  directed  by  a  strong  understanding. 

If  my  studies  at  Paris  had  been  confined  to  the  study  of  the 
world,  three  or  four  months  would  not  have  been  unprofitably 
spent.  My  visits,  however  superficial,  to  the  Academy  of  Medals 
and  the  public  libraries,  opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry ;  and  the 
view  of  so  many  manuscripts  of  different  ages  and  characters  inv 
duced  me  to  consult  the  two  great  Benedictine  works,  the  Diph^ 
tnaticaoi  Mabillon,and  the  Paksograthia  of  Montfaucon.  I  stu^ 
died  the  theory  without  attaining  the  practice  of  the  art:  nor 
should  I  complain  of  the  intricacy  of  Greek  abbreviations  and 
Gothic  alphabets,  since  every  day,  in  a  familiar  language,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  decypher  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  female  note.  In  a 
tranquil  scene,  which  revived  die  memory  of  my  first  studies, 
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idleness  would  have  been  less  pardonable :  the  puUic  libraries 
of  X.ausaime  and  Geneva  liberally  supplied  me  with  books ;  and 
if  many  hours  were  lost  in  dissipation,  many  more  were  employ- 
ed in  literary  labour*  In  the  country,  Horace  and  Virgil,  Juve* 
nal  and  Ovid,  were  my  assiduous  companions :  but,  in  town,  I 
formed  and  executed  a  plan  of  study  for  the  use  of  my  Transal« 
pine  expedition :  the  topography  of  old  Rome,  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Italy,  and  the  science  of  medals.  1.  I  diligendy  read^ 
almost  always  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  the  elaborate  treatises  of 
Nardini,  Donatus,  &c.  which  fill  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  of  Graevius.  2.  I  next  undertook  and  finished  the 
Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius,  a  learned  native  of  Prussia,  who  bad 
measured,  on  foot,  every  spot,  and  has  compiled  and  digested 
every  passage  of  the  ancient  writers.  These  passages  in  Greek 
or  Latin  authors  I  perused  in  the  text  of  Cluverius,  in  two  folia 
volumes:  but  I  separately  read  the  descriptions  of  Italy  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  the  Catalogues  of  the  Epic  poets, 
the  Itineraries  of  Wesseling's  Antoninus,  and  the  coasting  Voy- 
age of  Rutilius  Numatianus;  and  I  studied  two  kindred  subjects 
in  the  Mesures  Itineraries  of  d'Anville,  and  the  copious  work 
of  Berper,  Histoire  des  grands  Chemins  de  P Empire  Rammn^ 
From  these  materials  I  formed  a  table  of  roads  and  distances 
reduced  to  our  English  measure ;  filled  a  folio  common-place 
book  with  my  collections  and  remarks  on  the  geography  of  Italy; 
and  inserted  in  my  journal  many  long  and  learned  notes  on  the 
insulse  and  populousness  of  Rome,  the  social  war,  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  Hannibal,  &c.  3.  After  glancing  my  eye  over  Ad- 
dison's agreeable  dialogues,  I  more  seriously  read  the  great  work 
of  Ezechiel  Spanheim  de  Prasstantid  et  Usd  Numismatumy  and 
applied  with  him  die  medals  of  the  kings  and  emperors,  the  fa- 
milies and  colonies,  to  the  illustration  of  ancient  history.  And 
thus  was  I  armed  for  my  Italian  journey*  . 

.  I  shall  advance  with  rapid  brevity  in  the  narrative  of  this  tour, 
in  which  somewhat  more  than  a  year  (April  17'64.«.-May  1765) 
was  agreeably  employed.  Content  with  tracing  my  line  of  march, 
and  slightly  touching  on  my  personal  feelings,  I  shall  wave  the 
minute  imrestigation  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  viewed  by 
thousands,  and  described  by  hundreds,  of  our  modem  travellers. 
RoMK  Is  the  great  object  of  our  pilgrimage :  and  1st,  the  jour- 
ney ;  Sd,  the  residence ;  and  3d,  the  return ;  will  form  the  most 
proper  and  perspicuous  division.  1.  I  climbed  Mount  Cenis^ 
and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  not  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant,  but  on  a  light  osier  seat,  in  the  bands  of  the  desctrous 
and  intrepid  chairmen  of  the  Alps.  The  architecture  and  go- 
vernment of  Turin  presented  the  same  aspect  of  tame  and  tire- 
some yniformity :  but  the  court  was  regulated  with  decent  and 
splendid  oeconomy;  and  I  was  introduced  to  his  Sardinian  ma- 
jesty Charles  Emanuel,  who,  after  the  incomparable  Frederick, 
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hdd  &e  second  rank  (proxitnus  longo  tamen  intervallo)  among 
die  kings  of  Europe.    The  size  and  populousness  of  Milan  could 
not  surprise  an  inhabitant  of  London:  but  the  fancy  is  amused 
by  a  visit  to  the  Boromean  Islands,  an  enchanted  palace,  a  work 
of  the  fairies  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  encompassed  with  mountain^ 
and  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of  men.     I  was  less  amused 
by  the  marble  palaces  of  Genoa,  than  by  the  recent  memorials 
of  her  deliverance  (in  December  1746)  from  the  Austrian  ty» 
ranny^  and  I  took  a  military  survey  of  every  scene  of  action 
within  the  Enclosure  of  her  Alible  walls.    My  steps  were  detain- 
ed at  Parma  and  Modena,  by  the  precious  relics  of  the  Famese 
and  Este  collections :  but,  alas !  the  far  greater  part  had  been 
already  transported,  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  to  Naples  and 
Dresden.     By  the  road  of  Bologna  and  the  Apennine  I  at  last 
reached  Florence,  where  I  reposed  from  June  to  September, 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.     In  the  Gallery,  and 
especially  in  the  Tribune,  I  first  acknowledged,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Venus  of  Medicis,  that  the  chissel  may  dispute  the  pre-eminence 
with  the  pencil,  a  truth  in  the  fine  arts  which  cannot  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps  be  felt  or  understood.     At  home  I  had  taken  some 
lessons  of  Italian :  on  the  spot  I  read,  with  a  learned  native,  the 
classics  of  the  Tuscan  idiom :  but  the  shortness  of  my  time,  and 
the  use  of  the  French  language,  prevented  my  acquiring  any  fa- 
cility of  speaking;  and  I  was  a  silent  spectator  in  the  conversa- 
tions of  our  envoy.  Sir  Horace  lAann,  whose  most  serious  busi- 
ness was  that  of  entertaining  the  English  at  his  hospitable  table. 
After  leaving  Florence,  I  compared  the  solitude  of  Fisa  with 
the  industry  of  Lucca  and  Leghorn,  and  continued  my  journey 
through  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  I  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
October.     2.  My  temper  is  not  very  susceptible  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  endiusiasm  which  I  do  not  feel,  I  have  ever  scorned  to 
affect.     But,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  years,  I  can  neither 
forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions  which  agitated  my  mind 
as  I  first  approached  and  entered  the  eternal  dty*  After  a  sleep- 
less night,  I  trod,  with  a  lofty  step,  the  ruins  of  the  Forum:  each 
memorable  spot  where  Romulus  stood^  or  Tully  spoke,  or  Caesar 
fell,  was  at  cnce  present  to  my  eye ;  ^  and  several  days  of  intoxi- 
cation were  lost  or  enjoyed  before  I  could  descend  to  a  cool  and 
minute  investigation.    My  guide  was  Mr.  Byers,  a  Scotch  anti- 
quary of  experience  and  taste :  but,  in  the  daily  labour  of  eigh- 
teen weeks,  the  powers  of  attention  were  sometimes  fatigued, 
till  I  was  myself  qualified,  in  a  last  review,  to  select  and  study 
the  capital  works  of  ancient  and  modem  art.     Six  weeks  were 
borrowed  for  my  tour  of  Naples,  the  most  populous  of  cities, 
relatu  e  to  its  size,  whose  luxurious  inhabitants  seem  to  dwell  on 
the  confines  of  paradise  and  hell-fire-     I  was  presented  to  the 
boy-king  by  our  new  envoy.  Sir  William  Hamilton;  who,  wisely 
diverting  his  correspondence  from  the  Secretar)'  of  State  to  the 
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Royal  Society  and  Brid^h  Museum,  has  elucidated  a  country  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  the  naturalist  and  antiquarian.  On  my 
return,  I  fondly  embraced,  for  the  last  time,  the  miracles  of 
of  Rome ;  but  1  departed  without  kissing  the  feet  of  Rezzonico 
(Clement  XIIL),  who  neither  possessed  tlie  wit  of  his  prede- 
cessor Lambertini,  nor  the  virtues  of  his  successor  Ganganelli. 
3.  In  my  pilgrimage  from  Rome  to  Loretto  I  again  crossed  the 
Apennine ;  from  &e  coast  of  the  Adriatic  I  traversed  a  fruitful 
and  populous  country,  which  could  alone  disprove  the  paradox 
of  Montesquieu,  that  modem  Italy  is  a  desart.  Without  adopt- 
ing the  exclusive  prejudice  of  the  natives,  I  sincerely  admire 
the  paintings  of  the  Bologna  school*  I  hastened  to  escape  from 
the  sad  solitude  of  Ferrara,  which  in  the  age  of  C«sar  was  still 
more  desolate*  The  spectacle  of  Venice  afforded  some  hours 
of  astonishment;  the  university  of  Padua  is  a  dying  taper:  but 
Verona  still  boasts  her  amphitheatre,  and  his  native  Viceiiza  is 
adorned  by  the  classic  architecture  of  Palladio:  the  road  of  JLona- 
bardy  and  Piedmont  (did  Montesquieu  find  them  without  in- 
habitants ?)  led  me  back  to  Milan,  Turin,  and  the  passage  of 
Mount  Cenis,  where  I  again  crossed  the  Alps  in  my  way  to 
Lyons. 

The  use  of  foreign  travel  has  been  often  debated  as  a  general 
question;  but  the  conclusion  must  be  finally  applied  to  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  each  individusd.  With  the  educa- 
tion of  bo)'s,  where  or  how  they  may  pass  over  some  juvenile 
years  with  the  least  mischief  to  diemselves  or  others,  I  have  no 
concern.  But  after  supposing  the  previous  and  indispensable  re- 
quisites of  age,  judgment,  a  competetit  knowledge  of  men  and 
books,  and  a  freedom  from  domestic  prejudices,  I  will  briefly 
describe  the  qualifications  which  I  deem  the  most  essential  to  a 
traveller.  He  should  be  endowed  with  an  active,  indefatigable 
vigour  of  mind  and  body,  which  can  seize  every  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  support,  with  a  careless  smile,  every  hardship  of  the 
road,  the  weather,  or  the  inn.  The  benefits  of  foreign  travel  will 
correspond  with  the  degrees  of  these  qualifications:  but  in  this 
sketch,  those  to  whom  I  am  known  wiU  not  accuse  me  of  fram- 
ing my  own  panegyric*  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October 
1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
bare-footed  fryars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupi* 
ter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first 
started  to  my  mind*  But  my  orignal  plan  was  circumscribed  to 
the  decay  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  empire :  and,  though  my 
reading  and  reflections  began  to  point  towards  that  object,  some 
years  elapsed,  and  several  avocations  intervened,  before  I  was 
seriously  engaged  in  the  excution  of  that  laborious  work. 

I  had  not  totally  renounced  the  southern  provinces  of  France^ 
but  the  letters  which  I  found  at  Lyons  were  expressive  of  some 
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impatience*  Rome  and  Italy  had  satiated  my  curious  appetite, 
and  I  was  now  ready  to  return  to  the  peaceful  retreat  of  my  fa^ 
mily  and  books.  After  a  happy  fortnight  I  reluctandy  left  Paris, 
embarked  at  Calais,  again  landed  at  Dover,  after  an  interval  of 
two  years  and  five  months,  and  hastily  drove  through  the  sum- 
mer dust  and  solitude  of  London.  On  the  25th  of  June  1 765, 1 
arrived  at  my  father's  house :  and  the  five  years  and  a  half  be- 
tween my  travels  and  my  father's  death  {1770)  are  the  portion  of 
my  life  which  I  parsed  with  the  least  enjoyment,  and  which  I 
remember  with  die  least  satisfaction.  Every  spring  I  attended 
the  monthly  meeting  and  exercise  of  the  militia  at  Southamp- 
ton; and  by  the  resignation  of  my  father,  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Worsley,  I  was  successively  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  commandant :  but  I  was  each  year 
more  disgusted  with  the  inn,  the  wine,  the  company,  and  the 
tiresome  repetition  of  annual  attendance  and  daily  exercise.  At 
home,  the  ceconomy  of  the  family  and  farm  still  maintained  the 
same  creditable  appearance.  My  connection  with  Mrs.  Gibbon 
was  mellowed  into  a  warni  and  solid  attachment:  my  growing 
years  abolished  the  distance  that  might  yet  remain  between  a 
parent  and  a  son,  and  my  behaviour  satisfied  my  father,  who 
was  proud  of  the  success,  however  imperfect  in  his  own  life- 
time,  of  my  literary  talents.  Our  solitude  was  soon  and  often 
enlivened  by  the  visit  of  the  friend  of  my  youth,  Mr.  Bey  ver- 
dun,  whose  absence  from  Lausanne  I  had  sincerely  lamented. 
About  three  years  after  my  first  departure,  he  had  emigruted 
from  his  native  lake  to  the  banks  of  the  Oder  in  Germany.  The 
res  anguata  demi^  the  waste  of  a  decent  patrimony,  by  an  impro- 
vident father,  obliged  him,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  con- 
fide in  his  own  industry ;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  prince,  the  grandson  of  the  Margrave  of  Scha- 
vedt,  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia.  Our  friendship  was  never 
cooled,  our  correspondence  was  sometimes  interrupted;  but  I 
rather  wished  than  hoped  to  obtain  Mr.  Deyverdun  for  the  com- 
panion of  my  Italian  tour.  An  unhappy,  though  honourable  pas- 
sion, drove  him  from  his  German  court ;  and  the  attractions  of 
hope  and  curiosity  were  fortified  by  the  expectation  of  my  speedy 
return  to  England.  During  four  successive  summers  he  passed 
several  weeks  or  months  at  Beriton,  and  our  free  conversations, 
on  every  topic  that  could  interest  the  heart  or  understanding, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  a  desert  or  a  prison.  In  the  winter 
months  ofLondonmy  sphere  of  knowledge  and  action  was  some- 
what enlarged,  by  the  many  new  acquaintance  which  I  had  con- 
tracted in  the  militia  and  abroad ;  and  I  must  regret,  as  more 
than  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Godfrey  Gierke  of  Derbyshire,  an 
amiable  and  worthy  young  man,  who  was  snatched  away 
by  an  untimely  death.  A  weekly  convivial  meeting  was  establish- 
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ed  bv  myself  and  travellers,  under  the  name  of  the   Roman 
Glub> 

The  renewal,  or  perhaps  the  improvement,  of  my  English  life 
was  embittered  by  the  alteration  of  my  own  feelings.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  I  was,  in  my  proper  station  of  a  youth,  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  education,  and  delighted  with  the  comparadve 
state  of  liberty  and  affluence.  My  filial  obedience  was  natural 
and  easy;  and  in  the  gay  prospect  of  futurity,  my  ambition  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  my  books,  my  leisure^  and 
my  patrimonial  estate,  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  a  family  and 
the  duties  of  a  profession.  But  in  the  militia  I  was  armed  with 
power;  in  my  travels,  I  was  exempt  from  controul;  and  as  I  ap- 
proached, as  I  gradually  passed  my  thirtieth  year,  I  began  tafeel 
the  desire  of  being  master  in  my  own  house.  The  most  gende 
authority  will  sometimes  frown  without  reason,  the  most  cheer- 
ful submission  will  sometimes  murmur  without  cause :  and  such 
is  tKelaw  of  our  imperfect  nature,  that  we  must  eidier  command 
or  obey ;  that  our  personal  liberty  is  supported  ly  the  obsequious- 
ness of  our  own  dependants.  While  so  many  of  my  acquaintance 
were  married  or  in  parliament,  or  advancing  with  a  rapid  step 
in  the  various  roads  of  honour  and  fortune,  I  stood  alone,  im- 
moveable and  insignificant;  for  after  the  monthly  meeting  of 
1770, 1  had  even  withdrawn  myself  from  the  militia,  by  the  re- 
signation of  an  empty  and  barren  commission.  My  temper  is  not 
susceptible  of  envy,  and  the  view  of  successful  merit  has  always 
excited  my  warmest  applause.  The  miseries  of  a  vacant  life 
were  never  known  to  a  man  whose  hours  were  insufficient  for 
the  inexhaustible  pleasures  of  study.  But  I  lamented  that  at  the 
proper  age  I  had  not  embraced  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law 
or  of  trade,  the  chances  of  civil  oifice  or  India  adventure,  or  even 
the  fat  slumbers  of  the  church;  and  my  repentance  became  more 
lively  as  the  loss  of  time  was  more  irretrievable.  Experience 
shewed  me  the  use  of  grafting  my  private  consequence  on  the 
importance  of  a  great  professional  body;  the  benefits  of  those 
firm  connections  which  are  cemented  by  hope  and  interest,  by 

g*atitade  and  emulation,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  services  and 
vours.  From  the  emoluments  of  a  profession  I  might  have  de- 
rived an  ample  fortune,  or  a  competent  income,  instead  of  being 
stinted  to  the  same  narrow  allowance,  to  be  increased  only  by  an 
event  which  I  sincerely  deprecated.  The  progress  and  the  know- 
ledge of  our  domestic  disorders  aggravated  my  anxiety,  aiid  I 
began  to  apprehend  that  I  might  be-  left  in  my  old  age  without 
the  fruits  either  of  industry  or  inheritance. 

*  The  members  were  Lord  Mountstuart,  (now  Eari  of  Bu*e),  Colonel  Edtncm. 
ttone,Weddal,  Palgnve,  Lord  Berkley,  Godfrey  Clarke,  Holroyd  (L-rd  Shef- 
field). Major  Ridley,  Sir  William  Guize,  Sir  John  Aubrey,  Lord  Abingdon, 
Hon.  Peregrine  Bertie,  Cleaver,  Hon.  John  Darner,  Hon.  George  Damsr  (Lord. 
Milton),  Sir  Thomas  Gascoygne,  Sir  John  Hort,  E.  Gibbon. 
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.  In  the  first  summer  after  my  return,  whikt  I  enjoyed  at  Beti* 
ton  the  society  of  my  friend  Deyverdun,  our  daily  conversations 
expatiated  over  the  field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature;  and 
we  freely  discussed  my  studies,  my  first  £ssay,  and  my  future 
projects.  .The  Decline  and'  Fall  of  Rome  I  stiU  contemplated  at 
an  awful  distance :  but  the  two  historical  designs  which  had  ba* 
lanced  my  choice  were  submitted  to  his  taste;  and  in  the  parallel 
between  the  Revolutions  of  Florence  and  Switzerland,  our  com* 
mon  partiality  for  a  country  which  was  his  by  birth,  and  min^  by 
adoption,  inclined  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  latter.  According 
to  the  plan,  which  was  soon  conceived  and  digested,  I  embraced 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  association  of  the  three 
peasants  of  the  Alps  to  the  plenitude  and  prosperity  of  the  Hel- 
vetic body  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  should  have  described  the 
deliverance  and  victory  of  the  Swiss,  who  have  never  shed  the 
blood  of  their  tyrants  but  in  a  field  of  battle ;  the  laws  and  man* 
ners  of  the  confederate  states;  the  splendid  trophies  of  the  Au&* 
trian,  Burgundian,  and  Italian  wars ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  nation^ 
who,  after  some  sallies  of  martial  adventure,  has  been  content 
to  guard  the  blessings  of  peace  with  the  sword  of  freedom. 

••• Man  us  hsec  inimica  t3rrannis 

Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem. 

My  judgment,  as  well  as  my  enthusiasm,  was  satisfied  with  the 
glorious  theme ;  and  the  assistance  of  Deyverdun  seemed  to  re« 
.move  an  insuperable  obstacle.  The  French  or  Latin  memorials^ 
of  which  I  was  not  ignorant,  are  inconsiderable  in  number  and 
weight;  but  in  the  perfect  acquaintance  of  my  friend  with  the 
German  language,  I  found  the  *  key  of  a  more  valuable  collec- 
tjoq.  The  most  necessary  books  were  procured ;  he  translated^ 
for  my  use,  the  folio  volume  of  Schilling,  a  copious  and  contem- 
porary relation  of  the  war  of  Burgundy ;  we  read  and  marked  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  great  chronicle  of  Tschudi;  and  by 
his  labour,  or  iliat  of  an  inferior  assistant,  large  extracts  were 
made  from  the  History  of  LauiFer  and  the  Dictionary  of  Lew: 
yet  such  was  the  distance  and  delay,  that  two  years  elapsed  in 
these  preparatory  steps ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  third  summer 
(1767)  before  I  entered,  with  these  slender  materials^  on  the 
more  agreeable  task  of  composition.  A  specimen  of  my  History, 
the  first  book,  was  read  the  following  winter  in  a  literary  society 
of  foreigners  in  London  ;  and  as  the  author  was  unlnown,  I  lis- 
tened, without  observation,  to  the  free  strictures,  and  unfavour- 
able sentence,  of  my  judges.^     The  momentary  sensation  was 

*  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  had  a  difierent  opinion  of  this  work. 
From  Mr.  Hums  to  Mr.  Gibbow. 

-SxB, 
It  is  hot  a  few  days  ago  since  Mr.  Deyverdun  put  your  manuscript  ii>to  my  bands* 
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painful;  buttheir  condemnation  was  ratifiedby  my  cooler  thoughts* 
I  delivered  Any  imperfect  sheets  to  the  flames,  and  for  ever  re* 
nounced  a  design  in  which  some  expense,  much  labour,  and 
more  time,  had  been  so  vainly  consumed.  I  cannot  regret  the 
loss  of  a  slight  and  superficial  essay ;  for  such  the  work  must 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  uninformed  by  the  scholars, 
and  statesmen,  and  remote  from  the  Hbraiies  and  archives  of  the 
Swiss  republics.  My  ancient  habits,  and  the  presence  of  Dey- 
verdun,  encouraged  me  to  write  in  French  for  the  continent  of 
Europe;  but  I  was  conscious  myself  that  my  st)'Ie,  above  prose 
and  below  poetry,  degenerated  into  a  verbose  and  tur^d  decla- 
matk>n.  Perhaps  I  may  impute  the  failure  to  the  injudicious 
choice  of  a  foreign  language*  Perhaps  I  may  suspect  that  the 
language  itself  is  ill  adapted  to  sustain  the  vigour  and  dignity  of 
an  important  narrative.  But  if  France,  so  rich  in  literary  merit, 
had  produced  a  great  original  historian,  his  genius  would  have 
formed  and  fixed  the  idiom  to  the  proper  tone,  die  peculiar 
mode  of  historicd  eloquence. 

It  was  in  search  of  some  liberal  and  lucrative  employment  that 
my  friend  Deyverdun  had  visited  England.  His  remittances 
from  home  were  scanty  and  precarious.  My  purse  was  always 
open,  but  it  was  often  empty;  and  I  bitterly  felt  the  want  of 
riches  and  power,  which  might  have  enabled  me  to  correct  the 
errors  of  his  fortune.  His  wishes  and  qualifications  soliciled  the 
station  of  the  travelling  governor  of  some  wealthy  pupil ;  but 
every  vacancy  provoked  so  many  eager  candidates,  that  for  a 
long  time  I  struggled  without  success ;  nor  was  it  till  after  much 
application  that  I  could  even  place  him  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 

and  I  have  penned  it  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  I  have  only  oneobjection, 
derived  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  Why  do  you  compose  in  Freiich» 
and  carry  faggots  into  the  wood,  as  Horace  says  with  regard  to  Romans  who  wrote 
in  Greek  ?  I  grant  that  you  have  a  like  motive  to  those  Romans,  and  adopt  a  language 
much  more  generally  diffused  than  your  native  tongue :  but  have  you  not  remarked 
the  fate  of  those  two  ancient  lang^uages  in  following  ages  ?  the  Latin,  though  then 
less  celebrated,  and  confined  to  more  narrow  limits,  has  in  some  measure  outlived 
the  Greek,  and  is  now  more  generaUpr  understood  by  men  of  letters.  Let  the  French^ 
therefore,  triumph  in  the  present  diffusion  of  their  tongtie.  Our  solkl  and  increasing 
establishments  in  Amerka,  where  we  need  less  dread  the  inundation  of  Barbarians, 
promise  a  superior  stability  and  duration  to  the  English  language. 

Your  use  of  the  French  tongue  has  also  led  you  into  a  style  more  poetical  and  figu- 
rative, and  more  highly  coloured,  than  our  lamguage  seems  to  admit  of  in  historica.1 
productions :  for  such  is  the  practice  of  French  writers,  particulariy  the  more  recent 
ones,  who  illumibate  their  pictures  more  than  custom  will  permit  us.  On  the  whole »  . 
your  History,  in  my  opinion,  is  written  with  spirit  and  judgment ;  and  1  exhort  you 
very  earnestly  to  continue  it.  The  objections  that  occurred  to  me  on  reading  it,  were 
to  frivolous,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  them,  and  should,  I  believe,  have  a 
difficulty  to  recollect  them.  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  Servant, 
(Signed)        Davib  Hums. 

LOKOOK, 

34th  of  Oct.  1767. 
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the  necrtiiry  of  state.  'Iri  a  residence  of  several  years  he  never 
acquired  the  just  pronunciation  and  familiar  use  of  the  English 
tongue,  but  he  read  our  most  difficult  authors  with  ease  and  taste: 
his  ci^itical  knowledge  of  our  language  and  poetn^  wa^  stich  as 
few  foreigners  have  possessed;  aha  few  of  otir  counti^irien  cduld 
enjoy  the  theati^  of  Shakespearei  and  Garrick  with  more  exqui- 
site feeling  and  discernment.     The  consciousness  of  his  owd' 
strength,  and  the  assurance  of  my  aid,  emboldened  him  to  imi« 
tate  the  example  of  Dr.  Maty,  whose  JourncJ  BritOnfuque  wdi 
esteemed  and  regretted  j  and  to  improve  his  models  by  uniting 
with  the  transactions  of  literature  a  philosophic  view  of  the  arts 
and  manners  of  the  British  nation.     Our  Journal  for  the  year 
1 767,  under  the  title  of  Memoires  Uteraires  de  kt  Grand  Br etagne^ 
was  soon  finished  and  sent  to  the  press.     For  the  first  article. 
Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  Henry  II.   I  must  owh  ivlysetf  rcs- 
ponaiUe ;  but  the  public  has  ratified  my  Judgrtkent  of  that  volu- 
minous work,  in  which  sende  and  learnmg  are  not  illuminttted 
by  a  ray  of  genius.     The  next  specimen  was  the  choice  of  my 
friend,  the  Bath  Guide^  a  light  and  whimsical  performance,  of 
local,  and  even  verbal,  pleasantry.     I  started  at  the  atteitfpt:  hd 
•miled  at  my  fears:  his  courage  was  justified  b^  success;  and 
a  master  of  both  languages  will  arpplaitd  the  curious  felkity  with  * 
¥diich  he  has  transfused  into  French  prose  the  spitityand  evenr* 
the  humonr,  of  the  English  vers^.  It  is  not  my  wish  to'  deny  how* 
deeply  I  was  interested  inf  these  Memoirs,  of  which  I  need  uoe* 
surely  be  ashamed;  but  at  the  distanceof  more  than  twenty  years^' 
it  WDidd  be  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  the  respettive  uiaresr^ 
of  the  two  associates.    A  long  and  incimate  communication  of 
ideas  had  ca^  our  sentinyents  and  style  in  the'  sattl^e'  monldw    lor 
our  social  labours  we  composed  and  corrected  by  turns;  and  tivv' 
praise  wliich  I  might  honesdy  bestow,  would'  faR  perhaps  on 
some  article  or  passage  most  properly  mV  own.     A  second  vo^ 
lume  (for  the  year  1768)  was  published  or  these  Memoirs.  I  wittr 
presume  to  say,  that  their  merit  ws»  superior  to*  their  reputa*' 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  they  were  produttive  of  more 
reputation  than  emolument.     They  introduced  my  Mend  to  the' 
protection,  and  myself  to  die  acquaintance,  of  the  Earl  of  Che^* 
terfield,  whose  s^  and  infirmities  secluded  him  from  the  world  i 
and  of  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  was  under-sectetary  to  the  office^ 
in  which  Deyveidun  was  more  humbly  employed.   The  formef* 
accepted  a  dedication  (April-  12th,  1769,)  and  reserved  the  aur-' 
thor  for  the  future  education  of  his  successor:  tfie  latter  enriched' 
the  Journal  with  a  reply  to  Mr.  Walpok's  Historical  Doubts,' 
which  he  afterwards  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  note.  The  mate<^ 
rials  of  the  third  volume  were  almost  completed,  when  I  recom^ 
mended  Deyverdun  as  governor  to  Sir  Richard  Worslcy,  a* 
youth,  the  son  of  my  old  Lieutenant-colonel,  wiio  wasf  ktdy  dtf* 
VOL.  VIII.  m 
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ceased.  They  .set  forwards  on  their  traveh;  nor  did  they  return 
to  England  till  some  time  after  my  father's  death* 

My  next  publication  was  an  accidental  sally  of  love  and  re- 
sentment; oi  my  reverence  for  modest  genius,  and  my  aversion 
for  insolent  pedantry.  The  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid  is  the  most 
pleasing  and  perfect  composition  of  Latin  poetry.  The  descent 
of  iEneas  and  the  Sybil  to  the  infernal  regions,  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  expands  an  awful  and  boundless  prospect,  from  the  noc- 
turnal gloom  of  the  Cumaean  grot, 

Ibant  obscuri  soU  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 

to  the  meridian  brightness  of  the  Elysian  fields ; 

Largior  hie  campos  «ther  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo.... 

from  the  dreams  of  simple  Nature,  to  the  dreams,  alas!  of  Egyp- 
tian theology,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  final 
dismission  of  the  hero  through  the  ivory  gate,  whence 

Falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes, 

leems  to  dissolve  the  whole  enchantment,  and  leaves  the  reader 
in  a  state  of  cold  and  anxious  scepticism.  This  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion,  has  been  variously  imputed  to  the  taste  or 
irreligion  of  Virgil;  but  according  to  the  more  elaborate  inter- 
pretation of  Bishop  Warburton,  the  descent  to  hell  is  not  a  false,, 
but  a  mimic  scene;  which  represents  the  initiation  of  iEneas,  in 
the  character  of  a  law-giver,  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This 
hypothesb,  a  singular  chapter  in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses, 
had  be^n  admitted  by  many  as  true;  it  was  praised  by  all  as  in- 
genuous ;  nor  had  it  been  exposed,  in  a  ^pace  of  thir^  years,  to 
a  fair  and  critical  discussion.  The  learning  and  the  abilities  of 
the  author  had  raised  him  to  a  just  eminence)  but  he  reigned  the 
dictator  and  tyrant  of  the  world  of  literature.  The  real  merit  of 
Warburton  was  degraded  by  the  pride  and  presumption  with 
which  he  pronounced  his  infallible  decrees ;  in  his  polemic  writ- 
ings he  lashed  his  antagonists  without  mercy  or  moderation;  and 
his  servile  flatterers,  (see  the  base  and  pialignant  Essay  on  the 
Delicacy  of  Friendship)^  exalting  the  master  critic  hi  above 
Aristode  and  Longinus,  assaulted  eveiy  modest  dissenter  who 
refused  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  to  adore  the  idol.  In  a  land  of 
liberty,  such  despotism  must  provoke  a  general  opposition,  and 
the  zeal  of  opposition  is  seldom  candid  or  impartial.  A  late 
professor  of  Oxford,  (Dr.  Lowth),  in  a  pointed  and  polished 
epistle  (August  31st,  1765),  defended  himself,  and  attacked  the 
Bishop;  and,  whatsoever  might  be  the  merits  of  an  insignificant 
controversy,  his  victory  was  clearly  esubUshed  by  the  silent  con- 
fusion of  Warburton  and  his  slaves.  /  too,  without  any  private 
offence,  was  ambitious  of  breaking  a  lance  against  the  giant's 
ahicld ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  irro,  my  Critical  Ob- 
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scrvations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid  were  sent,  without 
nay  name  to  the  press.     In  this  short  Essay,  my  first  English 
publication,  I  aimed  my  strokes  against  the  person  and  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Bishop  Warburton.  I  proved,  at  least  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, that  the  ancient  lawgivers  did  not  invent  the  mysteries, 
and  that  iEneas  was  never  invested  wJW  the  office  of  lawgiver  : 
that  there  is  not  any  argument,  any  circumstance,  which  can 
melt  a  fable  into  allegory,  or  remove  the  scene  from  the  Lake 
AVemils  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres :  that  such  a  wild  supposition 
is  equally  injurious  to  the  poet  and  the  man :  that  if  Virgil  was 
not  initiated  he  could  not,  if  he  were  he  would  not,  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  initiation :  that  the  anathema  of  Horace  fvetabo 
gut  Cereris  sacrum  vulgarity  S^c.J  at  onc^e  attests  his  own  igno« 
rance  and  the  innocence  of  his  friend.     As  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  his  party  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  my  critical 
disquisition  was  soon  lost  among  the  pamphlets  of  die  day :  but 
the  public  coldness  was  overbalanced  to  my  feelings  by  the 
weighty  approbation  of  the  last  and  best  editor  of  Virgil,  Pro- 
fessor Heyne  of  Gottingen,  who  acquiesces  in  my  confutation, 
and  stiles  the  unknown  author,  doctus  -  -  -  rt  elegantissimus 
Britannus.  But  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  the 
favourable  judgment  of  Mr.  Hayley,  himself  a  poet  and  a  scho- 
lar :  "  An  intricate  hypothesis,  twisted  into  a  long  and  laboured 
*^  chain  of  quotation  and  argument,  the  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth 
**  Book  of  Virgil,  remained  some   time  unrefuted.  -  -  -  At 
"  length,  a  superior,  but  anonymous  critic  arose,  who,  in  one  of 
**  the  most  judicious  and  spirited  essays  that  our  nation  has  pro- 
"  duced,  on  a  point  of  classical  literature,  completely  overturned 
**  this  ill-founded  edifice,  and  exposed  the  arrogance  and  futility 
*'  of  its  assuming  architect."  He  even  condescends  to  justify  an 
acrimony  of  style,  which  had  been  gently  blamed  by  the  more 

unbiassed  German;  "  Paulh  acrius  quam  vclis ferstrinxit.^^^ 

But  I  cannot  forgive  myself  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  a 
man  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  entitled  to  my  esteem  ;  and  I 
can  less  forgive,  in  a  personal  attack,  the  cowardly  concealment 
of  my  name  and  character. 

In  the  fifteen  years  between  my  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Lite- 
rature and  the  first  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  (1761.... 
1776),  this  criticism  on  Warburton,  and  some  articles  in  the 
Journal,  were  my  sole  publications.  It  is  more  especially  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  mark  the  employment,  or  to  confess  the  waste 
of  time,  from  my  travels  to  my  father's  death,  an  interval  in  which 
I  was  not  diverted  by  any  professional  duties  from  the  labours 

•  The  editor  cf  the  Warburtonian  tracts.  Dr.  Parr,  (p.  192.)  considers  the  allegorical 
intcrprc  ation  «'  as  c.iiiplc»ely  refu'^cd  in  a  most  clear,  elegant,  and  decisive  work  of 
**  criticism  ;  which  could  not  indeed  derive  authority  from  the  greatest  nanie  ;  but 
«•  to  which  the  greatest  name  might  with  propriety  have  been  affixed." 
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.and  plea9ur^8  of  fi  studious  life*  1.  As  soon  ^  I  was  rele^ed 
from  the  fruidess  task  of  the  Swiss  revolutions,  (l/GS),  I  began 
gradually  to  advance  from  the  wish  to  the  hope,  from  the  hope 
to  the  design,  from  the  design  to  the  execution,  of  my  historical 
work,  of  whose  limits  and  extent  I  had  yet  a  very  inadequate 
notion.  Thjc  Classics,  as  low  as  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny,  and 
Juvenal,  were  my  old  and  familiar  companions.  I  insensibly- 
plunged  into  the  ocean  of  the  Augustan  history;  and  m  the  des- 
cending series  I  investigated,  with  my  pen  almost  always  in  nay 
hand,  die  original  records,  both  Greek  and  Latin^  from  Dion 
Cassius  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to 
the  last  age  of  the  Western  Caesars.  The  subsidiary  rays  of  nae- 
dals,  and  mscriptions  of  geography  and  chronology,  were  thrown 
on  their  proper  objects ;  and  I  applied  the  collections  of  Tille- 
roont,  whose  inimitable  accuracy  sdmost  assumes  the  character 
of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loose  and  scat- 
tered atoms  of  historical  information.  Through  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  I  explored  my  way  in  the  Annals  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Italy  of  the  learned  Muratori ;  and  diligently  compared 
thf  m  with  the  parallel  or  transverse  lines  of  Sigonius  and  Maf- 
fei,  Baronius  and  Pagi,  till  I  almost  grasped  the  Ruins  of  Rome 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  without  suspecting  that  this  final  chap- 
ter must  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  six  quartos  and  twenty 
years.  Among  the  books  which'  I  purchased,  the  Theodocian 
Code,  with  the  commentary  of  James  Godefrpy,  must  be  grate-? 
fully  remembered.  I  used  it  (and  much  I  used  it)  as  a  work  of 
history,  rather  than  of  jurisprudence :  but  in  every  light  it  majs 
be  considered  as  a  fuU  and  capacious  repository  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  As  I  be- 
lieved, and  as  I  still  believe,  that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  die  triumph  of  the  church,  arc  inseparably  connected  with 
th*i  decline  of  the. Roman  monarchy,  I  weighed  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  revolution,  and  contrasted  the  narratives  and  apo- 
logies of  the  Christians  themselves,  with  the  glances  of  candour 
or  enmity  which  the  Pagans  have  cast  on  the  rising  sects.  The 
Jewish  and  Heathen  testimonies,  as  they  are  collected  and  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Lardner,  directec^,  without  superseding,  my  search 
of  the  originals ;  and  in  an  ample  dissertation  on  the  miraculous 
darkness  of  the  passion,  I  privately  drew  my  conclusions  fronts 
the  silence  of  an  unbelieving  age.  I  have  assembled  the  prepa- 
ratory studies,  direcdy  or  indirectly  relative  to  my  history ;  but, 
in  strict  equity,  they  must.be  spread  beyond  this  period  of  my 
life,  over  the  two  summers  (1 771  and  1772)  that  elapsed  between 
my  father^s  death  and  my  settlement  in  London.  2.  In  a  free  con- 
versation with  books  and  men,  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
^e  names  and  characters  of  all  who  are  introduced  to  our  ac- 

Suaintance :  but  in  this  general  acquaintance  we  may  select  the 
egrees  of  friendship  and  esteem.     According  to  the  wise 
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maxinXi  Mdtum  kgere  potius  quean  wulta^  I  reviewed,  agnin  aii4 
again,  ^e  immortSl  works  of  me  French  and  English,  the  Latin 
and  Italian  classics.  My  Creek  studies  (though  less  assiduou9 
tlian  I  designed)  maintsuned  and  extended  vjfy  knowledge  of  that 
incomparable  idiom.  Homer  and  Xenophon  were  stiU  ojiy  fa* 
vourite  authors ;  and  I  had  almost  prepared  for  the  press  an  i^s* 
say  on  the  Cyropoedia,  which,  in  my  own  judgment,  is  not  un* 
hs^pily  laboured.  After  a  certain  age,  the  new  publications  of 
merft  are  the  sole  food  of  the  many ;  and  the  most  a^stere  stu* 
dent  will  be  often  tempted  to  break  the  line,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dulging his  own  curiosity,  and  of  providing  die  topics  of  fashion* 
able  currency.  A  more  respectable  motive  may  be  assigned  for 
the  third  perusal  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  a  copious 
and  critical  abstract  of  that  English  work  was  my  first  serioua 
production  in  my  native  language.  5.  My  literary  leisure  waa 
much  less  complete  and  independent  than  it  might  appear  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  In  the  hurry  of  London  I  was  destitute  of 
books  I  in  the  solitude  of  Hampshire  I  was  not  master  of  my 
time.  My  quiet  was  gradually  disturbed  by  our  domestic  anxi«« 
ety^  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  unfeeling  philosophy,  had  I 
found  much  time  or  taste  for  study  in  the  last  &ts|l  summer 
(If  70)  of  my  father's  decay  and  dissolution. 

The  disembodying  of  the  militia, at  the  close  of  the  war  (]  763) 
had  restored  the  Major  (a  new  Cincinnatos)  to  a  life  of  agricul- 
ture. His  labours  were  useful,  his  pleasures  innocent,  his  wishes 
moderate ;  and  my  father  seemed  to  enjoy  the  slate  of  happiness 
which  is  celebrated  by  poets  and  philosophers,  as  the  most  agree* 
able  to  nature,  and  the  least  accessible  to  fortune. 

Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis 

(Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium). 

Patema  rura  bubus  exercet  suts, 

Solutus  omni  foenore.^  Hor.  Epod.  \u 

But  the  last  indispensable  condition,  the  freedom  from  debt,  was 
wanting  to  my  father's  felicity ;  and  the  vanities  of  his  youdi. 
were  severely  punished  by  the  solicitude  and  sorrow  of  his  de- 
clining age.  The  first  mortgage,  on  my  return  from  Lausanne, 
(1758;,  h^d  afforded  him  a  partial  and  transient  relief.  The  an- 
nual demand  of  interest  and  allowance  was  a  heavy  deduction 
from  his  income ;  the  militia  was  a  source  of  expense,  the  farm, 
in  his  hands  was  not  a  profitable  adventure,  he  was  loaded  with, 
the  costs  and  damages  of  an  obsolete  law-suit ;  and  each  year 
multiplied  the  number  and  exhausted  the  patience,  of  his  credi- 

*      Like  the  first  mort&ls,  blest  is  he» 
From  debts,  and  osur/,  and  business  free. 

With  his  own  team  who  ploughs  the  soil, 
WUcb  pateful  once  confess'd  his  father's  toil.'  F&AKozt» 
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tors.  Under  these  painful  circumstances,  I  consented  to  an  ad- 
ditional mortgage,  to  the  sale  of  Putney,  and  to  every  sacrifice 
that  could  alleviate  his  distress.  But  he  was  no  longer  capable 
of  a  rational  effort,  and  his  reluctant  delays  postponed  not  the 
evils  themselves,  but  the  remedies  of  those  evils  Cremedia  ma-- 
hrumpotim  auam  rnaladifferebat).  The  pangs  of  shame,  tender- 
ness, and  self-reproach,  incessantly  preyed  on  his  vitals ;  his  con- 
stitution was  broken  ;  he  lost  his  strength  and  his  sight;  the  ra^ 
pid  progress  of  a  dropsy  admonished  himofhisend,  and  he  sunk 
p  into  the  grave  on  the  10th  of  November  1 770,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  A  family-tradition  insinuates  that  Mr.  William 
Law  had  drawn  his  pupil  in  the  light  and  inconstant  character  of 
Flatus^vfho  is  ever  confident,  and  ever  disappointed  in  the  chace 
of  happiness.  -But  these  constitutional  failings  were  happily  com- 
pensated by  the  virtues  of  the  head  and  heart,  by  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  honour  and  humanity.  His  graceful  person,  polite 
address,  gende  manners,  and  unaffected  cheerfulness,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  every  company;  and  in  the  change 
of  times  and  opinions,  his  liberal  spirit  had  long  since  delivered 
him  from  the  zeal  and  prejudice  of  a  Tory  education.  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  order  of  Nature  ;  and  my  grief  was  soothed  by 
the  conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  discharged  aU  the  duties 
of  filial  piety. 

As  soon  as  I  had  paid  the  last  solemn  duties  to  my  father, 
and  obtained,  from  time  and  reason,  a  tolerable  composure  of 
mind,  I  began  to  form  the  plan  of  an  independent  life,  most 
adapted  to  my  circumstances  and  inclination.     Yet  so  intricate 
was  the  net,  my  efforts  were  so  awkward  and  feeble,  that  near- 
ly two  years  (November  1  rrO....October  1772)  were  suffered 
to  elapse  before  I  could  disentangle  myself  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  and  transfer  my  residence  from  Beriton  to  a 
house  in  London.     During  this  interval  I  continued  to  divide 
my  year  between  town  and  the  country ;  but  my  new  situation 
was  brightened  by  hope ;  my  stay  in  London  was  prolonged  into 
the  summer ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  summer  was  occasional- 
ly broken  by  visits  and  excursions  at  a  distance  from  home. 
The  gratification  of  my  desires  (they  were  not  immoderate)  has 
been  seldom  disappointed  by  the  want  of  money  or  credit;  my 
pride  was  never  insulted  by  the  visit  of  an  importunate  trades- 
man;  and  my  transient  anxiety  for  the  past  or  future  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  studious  or  social  occupation  of  the  present 
hour.  My  conscience  does  not  accuse  me  of  any  act  of  extrava- 
gance or  injustice,  and  the  remnant  of  my  estate  affords  an 
ample  and  honourable  pi-ovision  for  my  declining  age.     I  shall 
not  expatiate  on  my  (economical  affairs,  which  cannot  be  in- 
structive or  amusing  to  the  reader.     It  is  a  rule  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  of  politeness,  to  reserve  such  confidence  for  th'^  car  of  a 
private  friend,  without  exposing  our  situation  to  the  envy  or  pity 
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of  strangers;  for  envy  is  productive  of  hatred,,  and  pity  borders 
too  nearly  on  contempt.  Yet  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,  that 
in  circumstances  more  indigent  or  more  wealthy,  I  should  never 
have  accomplished  the  task,  or  acquired  the  fame  of  an  histo- 
rian ;  that  my  spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and 
conteippt,  and  that  my  industry  might  have  been  relaxed  in  the 
labour  and  luxury  of  a  superfluous  fortune. 

I  had  now  attained  the  first  of  earthly  blessings,  indepen- 
dence :  I  was  the  absolute  master  of  my  hours  and  actions :  nor 
was  I  deceived  in  the  hope  that  the  establishment  of  my  library 
in  town  would  allow  me  to  divide  the  day  between  study  and 
society.  Each  year  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  the  number 
of  my  dead  and  living  companions,  was  enlarged.  To  a  lover  of 
books,  the  shops  and  sales  of  London  present  irresistible  temp- 
tations ;  and  the  manufacture  of  my  history  required  a  various 
and  growing  stock  of  materials.  The  militia,  my  travels,  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  fame  of  an  author,  contributed  to  mul- 
tiply my  connections:  I  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  fashionable 
dubs  9  and,  before  I  left  England  in  1783,  there  were  few  per- 
sons of  any  eminence  in  the  literary  or  political  world  to  whom  I 
was  a  stranger.*  It  would  most  assuredly  be  in  my  power  to 
amuse  the  reader  with  a  gallery  of  portraits  .and  a  collection  of 
anecdotes.  But  I  have  always  condemned  the  practice  of  trans- 
forming a  private  memorial  into  a  vehicle  of  satire  or  praise. 
By  my  own  choice  I  passed  in  town  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year ;  but  whenever  I  was  desirous  of  breathing  the  air  of  the 
country,  I  possessed  an  hospitable  retreat  at  Shefeeld-place  in 
Sussex,  in  the  family  of  my  valuable  friend  Mr.  Holroyd,  whose 
character  under  the  name  of  Lord  Sheffield,  has  since  been  more 
conspicuous  to  the  public. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  library,  than  I  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  tlie  first  volume  of  my  Historyr  At 
the  outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful;  even  the  title  of  die  work, 
the  true  sera  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of 
the  introduction,  the  division  of  tlie  chapters,  and  the  order  of 
the  narrative;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  liabour 
of  seven  years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of 
his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit 
of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit 
the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rUetorical  decla- 

•  From  the  mixed,  thoug^h  polite,  company  of  Boodle's  White's,  and  Brookes's, 
I  must  honourably  distinguish  a  weekly  society,  which  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1764,  and  which  still  continues  to  flourish,  under  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club. 
(Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  415.  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  97).  The 
names  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerc,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshila  Reynolds,  Mr.  Colman,  Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Dunning,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dr.  Warton,  aiid  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Dr.  Bumey,  &c.  form 
a  large  and  luminous  constellation  of  British  stars. 
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matiofi:  Arte  times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice 
die  second  and  third,  before  I  was  toIeraUy  satisfied  with  their 
effect.  In  the  remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal 
and  easy  pace;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  been 
reduced  by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their 
present  size;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed,  without  anjr 
loss  of  facts  or  sentiments*  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed 
to  the  concise  and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns  from 
Commodus  to  Alexander;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard, 
except  from  Mr*  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an 
oracle  might  have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  de- 
votion; but  I  was  soon  disgusted  with. the  modest  pracdce  of 
reading  the  manuscript  to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends  some  will 
praise  from  politeness,  and  some  will  criticise  from  vanity.  The 
author  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  performance;  no  one 
has  so  deeply  meditated  on  the  subject;  no  one  is  so  sincerely 
interested  in  the  event. 

By  the  friendship  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Eliot,  who  had  married 
my  first  cousin,  I  was  returned  at  the  gener^  election  for  the 
borough  of  Leskeard.  I  took  my  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  sup- 
ported, with  many  a  sincere  and  silent  vote,  the  rights,  though 
not,  perhaps,  the  interest,  of  the  mother  country.  After  a  fleeting 
illusive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  hum- 
ble station  of  a  mute.  I  was  notarmed  by  Nature  and  education 
with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind  and  voice. 

Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen 
discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice.  But  I  assisted  at  the  debates  of 
a  free  assembly;  I  listened  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  eloquence 
and  reason;  I  had  a  near  prospect  of  the  characters,  views,  and 
passions  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  cause  of  govemmem  was 
ably  vindicated  by  LordNorth^  a  statesman  of  spotless  integrity,  a 
consummate  master  of  debate,  who  could  wield,  with  equal  dex- 
terity, the  arms  of  reason  and  of  ridicule.  He  was  seated  on  the 
Treasury-bench  between  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the 
two  piUars  of  the  law  and  state,  tnagis  pares  quam  sinults;  and 
Ae  minister  might  indulge  in  a  short  slumber,  whilst  he  was 
upholden  qn  either  hand  by  the  majestic  sense  of  ThurloWy  and 
the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedikrburne.  From  the  adverse  side  of 
the  house  an  ardent  and  powerful  opposition  was  supported,  by 
the  lively  declamation  of  BarrS^  the  legal  acuteness  of  Dunning^ 
the  profuse  and  philosophic  fancy  of  Buricy  and  the  argumenta- 
tive vehemence  of  Fox^  who  in  the  conduct  of  a  party  approved 
himself  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  empire.  By  such  men  every 
operation  of  peace  and  war,  every  principle  of  justice  or  policy^ 
every  question  of  authority  and  freedom,  was  attacked  and  de» 
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fended^  and  the  subject  of  the  momentous  contest  was  the  union 
or  si?paration  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  eight  sessions 
that  I  sat  in  parliament  were  a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  hrst 
and  most  essential  virtue  of  an  historian.     . 

The  volume  of  my  History,  which  had  been  somewhat  delay- 
ed by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready 
for  Uie  press.  After  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsley,  I  agreed,  upon  easy  terms,  with  Mr* 
Thomas  Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William 
Strahan,  an  eminent  printer;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and 
risk  of  the  publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name 
of  the  shop  than  from  that  of  the  author.  Thef  last  revisal  of  the 
proofs  was  submitted  to  my  vigilance;  and  many  blemishes  of 
style,  which  had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered 
and  corrected  in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes^ 
diat  the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundred,  till  , 
the  number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan. 
During  this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition 
of  fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My 
diligence  and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience* 
History  is  the  most  popular  species  of  writing,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  il«* 
lustrious  subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  school-boy  and  the 
statesman;  and  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period 
of  classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  flattered  myself,  that  an  age 
of  light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry 
into  the  huntan  causes  of  the  progress  and  establisbnient  of 
Christianity. 

I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  tlie  success  of  the  work,  with* 
out  betraying  the  vanity  of  the  writer.  The  first  impression  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  days;  a  second  and  third  edition  were  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  demand;  and  the  bookseller^s  property  was  twice 
invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book  was  on  every  table, 
and  almost  on  every  toilette;  the  historian  was  crowned  by  the 
taste  or  fashion  of  the  day;  nor  was  the  general  voice  disturbed 
by  the  barking  of  any  profane  critic.  The  favour  of  mankind  is 
most  freely  bestowed  on  a  new  acquaintance  of  any  original  me- 
rit ;  and  the  mutual  surprize  of  the  public  and  their  favourite  is 
productive  of  those  warm  sensibilities,  which  at  a  second  meet- 
ing can  no  longer  be  rekindled.  If  I  listened  to  the  music  of 
praise,  I  was  more  seriously  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  my 
judges.  The  candour  of  Dr.  Robertson  embraced  his  disciple. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  overpaid  the  labour  of  ten  years;  but 
I  have  never  presumed  to  accept  a  place  in  the  triumvirate  tf 
British  historians. 

That  curious  and  original  letter  will  amuse  the  reader,  ^d  his 
gratitude  should  shield  my  free  communication  from  the  re* 
proach  of  vanity*  * 

VOL.  VIII.  n 
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*^  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  18th  March  }Jf76, 

"  As  I  ran  through  your  volume  of  history  with  great  avidity 
and  impatience,  I  cannot  forbear  discovering  somewhat  of  the 
same  impatience  in  returning  you  thanks  for  your  agreeable 

E resent,  and  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  the  performance 
las  given  me.  Whether  I  consider  the  dignity  of  your  style,  the 
depm  of  your  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of  your  learning,  I 
must  regard  the  work  as  equally  the  object  of  esteem;  and  I  own 
that  if  I  had  not  previously  had  the  happiness  of  your  personal 
acquaintance,  such  a  performance  from  an  Englishman  in  our 
age  would  Iiave  given  me  some  surprize.  You  may  smile  at  this 
sentiment;  but  as  it  seems  to  me  that  your  countrymen,  for  al- 
most a  whole  generation,  have  given  themselves  up  to  barbarous 
and  absurd  faction,  and  have  totally  neglected  all  polite  letters, 
I  no  longer  expected  any  valuable  production  ever  to  come  from 
them.  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  (as  it  did  me)  to  find 
that  all  the  men  of  letters  in  this  place  concur  in  their  admira- 
tion of  your  work,  and  in  their  anxious  desire  of  your  continu- 
ing itm 

"  When  I  heard  of  your  undertaking;  (which  was  some  time 
ago,)  I  own  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  you  would  extri- 
cate yourself  from  the  subject  of  your  two  last  chapters.  I  think 
you  have  observed  a  very  prudent  temperament;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to  give  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion against  you,  and  you  may  expect  that  a  clamour  will  arise. 
This,  if  any  thing,  will  retard  your  success  with  the  public;  for 
in  very  other  respect  your  work  is  calculated  to  be  popular.  But 
among  many  other  marks  of  decline,  the  prevalence  of  supersti- 
ti9n  in  England  prognosticates  the  fall  ot  philosophy  and  decay 
of  taste;  and  though  nobody  be  more  capable  than  you  to  revive 
,  them,  you  will  probably  find  a  struggle  in  your  first  advances. 

"  I  see  you  entertain  a  great  doubt  with  regard  to  the  authen* 
ticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  You  are  certainly  right  in  so  doing^. 
It  is  indeed  strange  that  any  man  of  sense  could  have  imagined 
it  possible,  that  above  twenty  thousand  verses,  along  with  num- 
{}erless  historical  facts,  could  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradi- 
tion during  fifty  generations,  by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
European  nations,  the  most  necessitous,  the  most  turbulent,  and 
the  most.unsettled.  Where  a  supposition  is  so  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it  ought  never  to  be  regard- 
ed.  Men  run  with  great  avidity  to  give  their  evidence  in  favour 
of  what  flatters  their  passions  and  their  national  prejudices.  You 
are  therefore  over  and  above  indulgent  to  us  in  speaking  of  the 
matter  with  hesitation. 

"  Lmust  inform  you  that  we  are  all  very  anxious  to  hear  tha.t 
you  have  fully  collected  the  materials  for  your  second  volunne 
and  that  you' are  even  considerably  advanced  in  the  composition 
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of  it.  I  speak  this  more  in  the  name  of  my  friends  than  in  my 
own;  as  I  cannot  expect  to  live  so  long  as  to  see  the  publication 
of  it.  Your  ensuing  volume  will  be  more  delicate  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  I  trust  in  your  prudence  for  extricating  you  from 
the  difficulties;  and,  in  all  event^  you  have  courage  to  despise 
the  clamour  of  bigots. 

I  am,  with  great  regard, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Datib  Hume.** 

Some  weeks  afterwards  I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Mr.  Hume  in  his  passage  through  London ;  his  body  feeble, 
his  mind  firm.  On  the  25th  of  August  of  the  same  year  (1776) 
he  died,  at  Edinburgh,  the  death  of  a  philosopher. 

My  second  excursion  to  Paris  was- determined  by  the  pressing 
invitation  of  M.  and  Madame  Necker,  who  had  visited  England 
in  the  preceding  summer.  On  my  arrival  I  found  M.  Necker 
Director-general  of  the  finances,  in  the  first  bloom  of  power  and 
popularity.  His  private  fortune  enabled  him  to  support  a  liberal 
establishment;  and  his  wife,  whose  talents  and  virtues  I  hadlbng 
admired,  was  admirably  qualified  to  preside  in  the^conversation 
of  het  table  and  drawing-room.  As  their  friend,  I  was  introduced 
to  the  best  company  of  both  sexes ;  to  the  foreign  ministers  of 
all  nations,  and  to  the  first  names  and  characters  of  France ;  who 
distinguished  me  by  such  marks  of  civility  and  kindness,  as  gra- 
titude will  not  suffer  me  to  forget,  and  modesty  will  not  allow 
me  to  enumerate.  The  fashionable  suppers  often  broke  into  the 
morning  hours ;  yet  I  occasionally  consulted  the  Royal  Library, 
and  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  in  the  free  use  of 
their  books  at  home,  I  had  always  reason  to  praise  the  liberality- 
of  those  institutions.  The  society  of  men  of  letters  I  neithei* 
courted  nor  declined;  but  I  was  happy  in  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  de  Buffon.  who  united  with  a  sublime  genius  the  most  amia- 
ble simplicity  of  mind  and  manners.  At  the  table  of  my  old 
friend,  M.  de  Foncemagne,  I  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Abbe  de  Mably;  and  his  jealous  irascible  spirit  revenged  itself 
on  a  work  which  he  was  incapable  of  reading  in  the  original. 

As  I  might  be  partial  in  my  own  cause,  I  shall  transcribe  the 
words  of  an  unknown  critic,  observing  only,  that  this  dispute 
had  been  preceded  by  another  on  the  English  constitution,  at  the 
house  of  the  Countess  de  Froulay,  an  old  Jansenist  lady. 

*'  Vous  etiez  chez  M.  de  Foncemagne,  mon  cher  Theodon, 
**  le  jour  que  M.  FAbbe  de  Mably  et  M.  Gibbon  y  dinerent  en 
**  grande  corapagnie.  La  conversation  roula  presque  enti  rement 
**  sur  Phistoire.  L*Abbe  etant  un  profond  politique,  la  touma 
*^  sur  Padministration,  quand  un  fut  au  desert:  et  com  me  par 
^  caract^re,  par  humeur,  par  Thabitude  d^admirer  Tite  Live,  il 
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^*  ne  prise  que  le  ayst^me  republicain,  il  se  mit  i  vanter  I'excel* 
*^  lence  des  republiques:  bien  persuade  que  le  savaut  Anglois 
^  I'approuveroit  en  tout,  et  admireroit  la  profondeur  de  genie 
^^  qui  avoit  fait  deviner  tous  ces  avantages  a  un  Fran9ois*  MaiA 
^^  M.  Gibbon,  instruit  par  Inexperience  des  inconveniens  d'un 
**  gouvenrement  populaire,  ne  fut  point  du  tout  de  son  avis,  et 
^  il  pritgenereusement  la  defense  du  gouveraementmonarchique. 
**  L*Abbe  voulut  le  convaincre  par  Tite  Live,  et  par  quelques 
**  argumens  tir6s  de  Plutarque  en  faveur  des  Spartiates.  M« 
^  Gibbon,  doue  de  la  memoire  la  plus  heureuse,  et  ayant  tous 
**  les  faits  presens  i  la  pensee,  domina  bien^tot  la  conversation; 
^^  I' Abbe  se  facha,  ils  s'emporta,  il  dit  des  choses  dures;  TAn- 
*^  glois,  conservant  le  phlegme  de  son  pays,  prenoit  ses  avanta- 
^  ges,  et  pressoit  I'Abbe  avec  d'autant  plus  de  succes  que  la  co- 
*^  lere  le  troubloit  de  plus  en  plus*  La  conversation  sVchau£Foit, 
^^  et  M*  de  Foncemagne  la  rompit  en  se  levant  de  table,  et  en 
^^  passant  dans  le  salon,  oii  personne  ne  fut  tente  de  la  renouer."*^ 
SuppUment  de  la  Mani  re  d^ecrire  PHistoire^  p.  125,  &c. 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  my 
first  and  the  commencement  of  my  second  volume;  and  the 
causes  must  be  assigned  of  this  long  delay*  1.  After  a  short  holi* 
day,  I  indulged  my  curiosity  in  some  studies  of  a  very  different 
nature,  a  course  of  anatomy,  which  was  demonstrated  by  Doctor 
Hunter;  and  some  lessons  of  chymistry,  which  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  Higgins.  The  principles  of  these  sciences,  and  a  taste 
for  books  of  natural  history,  contributed  to  multiply  my  ideas 
and  images;  and  the  anatomist  and  chymist  may  sometimes  track 
me  in  their  own  snow*  2. 1  dived,  perhaps  too  deeply,  into  the  mud 
of  the  Arian  controversy ;  and  many  days  of  reading,  thinking, 
)ind  writing  were  consumed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  phantom*  3«  It 
is  difficult  to  arrange,  with  order  and  perspicuity,  the  various 
transactions  of  the  age  of  Constantine;  and  so  much  was  I  dis- 
pleased with  the  first  essay,  that  I  committed  to  the  flames  above 
fifty  sheets*  4*  The  six  months  of  Paris  and  pleasure  must  be 
deducted  from  the  account.  But  when  I  resumed  my  task  I 
felt  my  improvement;  I  was  now  master  of  my  style  and  aub» 
ject,  and  while  the  measure  of  my  daily  performance  was  en- 
larged, I  discovered  less  reason  to  cancel  or  correct.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  practice  to  cast  a  long  paragraph  in  a  single  mould, 
to  try  it  by  mv  ear,  to  deposit  it  in  my  memory,  but  to  suspend 
the  action  of  the  pen  till  I  had  given  the  last  polish  to  my  work. 
Shall  T  add,  that  I  never  found  my  mind  more  vigorous,  nor  my 
com]  osTtion  more  happy,  than  in  the  winter  hurry  of  society  and 
parliament? 

Had  I  believed  that  the  majority  of  English  readers  were  so 
fondly  attached  even  to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Christianity  j 
had  I  foreseen  that  the  pious,  the  timid,  and  the  prudent,  wouldl 
feel,  or  affect  to  feel^  with  such  exquisite  senaibilit}^;  I  might. 
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perhaps  have  softened  the  two  invidious  chapters^  which  would 
create  many  enemies,  and  conciliate  few  friends.  But  the  shaft 
was  shot,  the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  I  could  only  rejoice^  that 
if  the  voice  of  our  priests  ^as  clamorous  and  bitter^  their  hands 
were  disarmed  from  the  powers  of  persecution.  I  adhered  to  the 
wise  resolution  oi  trusting  myself  and  my  writings  to  the  candour 
of  the  public,  till  Mr.  Davies  of  Oxford  presumed  to  attack,  not 
the  faith,  but  the  fidelity,  of  the  historian.  Jkfy  Vindication^  ex- 
pressive  of  less  anger  than  contempt,  amused  for  a  moment  the 
busy  and  idle  metropolis;  and  the  most  rational  part  of  the  laity, 
and  even  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  of  my  inno^t 
cence  and  accuracy.  I  would  not  print  this  Vindication  in  quarto, 
lest  it  should  be  bound  and  preserved  with  the  history  itself.  At 
die  distance  of  twelve  years,  I  calmly  affirm  my  judgment  of 
Davies,  Chelsum,  &c.  A  victory  over  such  antagonists  i^as  a 
sufficient  humiliation.  They,  however,  were  rewarded  in  this 
world.  Poor  Chelsum  was  indeed  neg^cted;  and  I  dare  not 
boast  the  making  Dr.  Watson  a  bishop;  he  is  a  prelate  of  a  large 
mind  and  liberal  spirit:  but  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  giving  a 
Royal  pension  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  of  collating  Dr.  ^thorpe  to 
an  archiepiscopal  living.  Their  success  encouraged  die  zeal  of 
Taylor  the  Arian,  and  Milner  the  Methodist,  with  many  others, 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember,  and  tedious  to  rehearse* 
The  list  of  my  adversaries,  however,  was  graced  with  the  more 
respectable  names  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  and 
Dr.  White ;  and  every  polemic,  of  either  university,  discharged 
his  sermon  or  pamphlet  against  the  impenetrable  silence  of  the 
Roman  historian.  In  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  Priestley  threw  down  his  two  gauntlets  to  Bishop 
Hurd  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  I  declined  the  challenge  in  a  letter,  ex« 
horting  my  opponent  to  enlighten  the  world  by  his  philosophical 
discoveries,  and  to  remember  that  the  merit  of  his  predecessor 
Servetus  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  passage,  which  indicates  the 
smaller  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  from  and  to 
the  heart.  Instead  of  listening  to  this  friendly  advice,  the  daunts 
less  philosopher  of  Birmingham  continued  to  fire  away  his  dou* 
ble  battery  against  those  who  believed  too  little,  and  those  who 
believed  too  much.  From  my  replies  he  has  nothing  to  hope  or 
fear:  but  his  Socinian  shield  has  repeatedly  been  pierced  by  the 
spear  of  Horsley,  and  his  trumpet  of  sedition  may  at  length  awa» 
ken  the  magistrates  of  a  free  country.  • 

The  profession  and  rank  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (now  a  Lord 
of  Session)  has  given  a  more  decent  colour  to  his  style.  But  he 
scrutinized  each  separate  passage  of  the  two  chapters  with  the 
dry  minuteness  of  a  special  pleader;  and  as  he  was  always  soli- 
citous to  make,  he  may  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  finding,  a 
flaw.  In  his  Annals  of  Scotland,  he  has  shewn  himself  a  diligent 
adlector  and  an  accurate  critic 
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I  have  praised^  and  I  stiU  praise,  the  eloquent  sennons  which 
were  preached  in  Su  Mary's  pulpit  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  White*  If 
he  assaulted  me  with  some  degree  of  illiberal  acrimony,  in  such 
a  place,  and  before  such  an  audience,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country.  I  smiled  at  a  passage  in  one  of  his  pri- 
vate letters  to  Mr.  Badcock;  ^^  The  part  where  we  encounter 
^  Gibbon  must  be  brilliant  and  striking.^' 

In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Edwards  complimented  a  work,  ^^  which  can  only  perish  with 
^  the  language  itself;"  and  esteems  the  author  a  formidable  ene- 
siy.  He  is,  indeed,  astonished  that  more  learning  and  ingenuity 
hais  not  been  shewn  in  the  defence  of  Israel;  that  the  {n-elates  and 
dignitaries  of  the  church  (alas,  good  man!)  did  not  vie  with  each 
other,  whose  stone  should  sink  the  deepest  in  the  forehead  of 
this  Goliah* 

V'  But  the  force  of  truth  will  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  in  the 
^  attacks  which  have  been  leveUed  against  our  sceptical  historian, 
^  we  can  discover  but  slender  traces  of  profound  and  exquisite 
^  erudition,  of  solid  criticism  and  accurate  investigation;  but  we 
^  are  too  frequency  disgusted  by  vague  and  inconclusive  reason- 
^  ing;  by  unseasonable  banter  and  senseless  witticisms;  by  im« 
^^  bittered  bigotry  and  enthusiastic  jargon;  by  futile  cavils  and 
^  illiberal  invectives. '  Proud  and  elated  by  the  weakness  of  his 
*^  antagonists,  he  condescends  not  to  handle  the  sword  of  contro- 
^  versy." 

Let  me  frankly  own  that  I  was  startled  at  the  first  discharge 
e[  ecclesiastical  ordnance:  but  as  soon  as  I  foimd  that  this  empty 
Botse  was  mischievous  only  in  the  intention,  my.  fear  was  con* 
verted  into  indignation;  and  every  feeling  ojf  indignation  or  cu- 
riosity has  long  since  subsided  in  pure  and  placid  indifference. 

The  prosecution  of  my  history  was  soon  afterwards  checked 
by  another  controversy  of  a  very  different  kind.  At  the  request 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  of  Lord  Weymouth,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  I  vindicated,  against  the  French  manifesto,  die  justice 
of  the  British  arms.  The  whole  correspondence  of  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  our  late  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  submitted  to  my  inspec- 
tion, and  the  Memaire  yustificatify  which  I  composed  in  French, 
was  first  approved  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  then  delivered 
as  a  state  paper  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  style  and  manner 
are  praised  by  Beaumarchais  himself,  who,  in  his  private  quar- 
rel, attempted  a  reply;  but  he  flatters  me,  by  ascribing  the  me-* 
moir  to  Lord  Stormont;  'and  the  grossness  of  his  invective  be^ 
trays  the  loss  of  temper  and  of  wit;  he  acknowledged,  that  ie 
styir  ne  scroti  pas  sans  graccj  ni  la  logique  sans  justesse^  &c*  if 
the  facts  were  true  which  he  undertakes  to  disprove.  For  these 
&cts  my  credit  is  not  pledged;  I  spoke  as  a  lawyer  from  my  brief. 
But  the  veracity  of  Beaumarchais  may  be  estimated  from  the 
assertion  that  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763,)  was  limited 
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t&  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war.  On  the  application  of  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  he  was  obliged  to  retract  this  daring  false- 
hood. 

Among  the  honourable  connections  which  I  had  formed,  I 
may  justly  be  proud  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wedderburac,  at 
that  time  Attorney  General,  who  now  illustrates  the  tide  of  Ix)rd 
Loughborough,  and  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commba 
Pleas.  By  his  strong  recommendation,  and  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  Lord  North,  I  was  appointed  one  of  die  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Trade  and  Plantations;  and  my  private  income  was 
enlarged  by  a  clear  addition  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
pounds  a*year.  The  fancy  of  an  hostile  orator  may  paint,  in  the 
strong  colours  of  ridicule,  ^^  the  perpetual  virtual  adjournment, 
"  and  the  unbroken  sitting  vacation  of  the  Board'  of  Trade.'** ' 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  duty  was  not  intolerably^  severe, 
and  that  I  enjoyed  many  days  and  weeks  of  repose,  without  be- 
ing called  away  from  the  library  to  the  office.  My  acceptimce  of 
a  place  provoked  some  of  the  leaders  of  opposition,  with,  whom 
I  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  and  I  was  most  unjustly  accu- 
sed of  deserting  a  party,  in  which  I  had  never  inlisted.f 

*  lean  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  that  diffusive  and  ingenious  orator,  Mr. 
Burke,  was  heard  by  all  sides  of  the  house,  and  even  by  those  whose  existence  he  pro- 
acribed.  (See  Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  Bill  rf  Reform,  p.  72.  .80.)  The  Lords 
of  Trade  blushed  at  their  insignificar*cy,  and  Mr.  Elden's  appeal  to  the  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes  of  our  Reports,  served  only  to  excite  a  general  laugh.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  certifying  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Burke^s  ppnted  speechei^ 
which  I  have  heard  ind  read. 

t  Fro7M  Edwaud  Gibbon,  esq.  to <i,....esq. 

DcAR  Sir,  2d  Jul/,  1779« 

Yesterday  1  received  a  very  interesting  coiYimunication  from  my  friend,  the  At- 
torney General,  whose  kind  and  h-.nourxble  behaviour  towards  me  I  mustalwa)^ 
remenil)er  with  the  highest  s^ratitude.  He  infonmed  me  that,  in  consequence  of  am 
atrrangement,  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade  was  reserved  for  me,  and  that  as  sooi^ 
as  I  Signified  my  acceptance  of  it,  he  was  satisfied  no  farttver  diiBculties  would  arise. 
My  answer  to  him  was  sincere  and  explicit.  I  told  him  that  I  was  far  from  appror- 
BT)^  all  the  past  measures  of  the  administration,  even  some  of  those  in  which  I  my- 
self had  silently  concurred ;  that  I  saw,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  many  capital  de- 
lects in  the  characters  of  some  of  the  present- roinisiters,  and  was  sorry  that  in  so 
alarming  a  bruadon  of  public  affairs,  the  country  had  not  the  assistance  of  several 
able  and  honest  men  who  are  now  in  opposition.  But  ihat  I  had  not  formed  wids 
any  of  *hose  persons  in  opposition  any  engagements  or  connections  which  could  m 
the  least  restrain  or  affect  my  parliamentary  conduct;  that  1  could  not  discover 
among  them  such  superior  advantages,  either  of  measures  or  of  abilities,  as  could 
make  me  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  attach  myself  to  their  cause ;  and  that  1  clearly  un- 
derstood, from  the  public  and  private  language  of ,  one  of  their  leaders,  that 

aa  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  he  himself  was  seriously  of  opinion  that  oppotitiom 
could  not  tend  to  any  good  purpose,  and  might  be  productive  of  much  nuschief ; 
that  for  those  reasons,  I  saw  no  objections  which  could  prevent  me  firom  acceptin|; 
an  ofEce  under  the  present  government,  and  that  I  was  read/  to  take  a  step  whlck  I 
found  to  be  consistent  both  with  my  interest  and  my  honotnr. 

It  must  now  be  deckled,  whether  I  noay  continue  to  live  in  Enghivd*  or  whether  I 
most  soon  withdraw  myself  into  a  kind  of  philosophical  exile  in  Switzerland.  Mj 
father  left  his  affairs  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  and  even  of  distress.  My  attempts 
to  dispose  of  a  part  of  my  landed  property  have  hitherto  becndisappoiqted*  and  aie 
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The  aspect  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  was  stormj  and 
perilous;  county  meetings,  petitions,  and  committees  of  corres- 
pondence, announced  the  public  discontent;  and  instead  of  vot* 
mg  with  a  triumphant  majority,  the  friends  of  government  were 
often  exposed  to  a  struggle,  and  sometimes  to  a  defeat.  The 
House  Of  Commons  adopted  Mr.  Dunning's  motion,  ^^  That  the 
^  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
**  ought  to  be  diminished:''  and  Mr.  Burke's  bill  of  reform  was 
framed  with  skill,  introduced  with  eloquence,  and  supported  by 
numbers.  Our  late  president,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  sentence  of  proscription;  but  the  un- 
fortunate Board  of  Trade  was  abolished  in  the  committee  by  a 
*  small  majority  (207  to  199)  of  eight  votes.  The  storm,  however, 
blew  over  for  a  time ;  a  large  defection  of  country  gendeman  ehi- 
ded  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  patriots:  the  Lords  of  Trade  were 
revived;  administration  recovered  their  strength  and  spirit;  and 
the  flames  of  London,  which  were  kindled  by  a  mischievous  mad- 
man, admonished  all  thinking  men  of  the  danger  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  In  the  premature  dissolution  which  followed  this 
session  of  parliament  I  lost  my  seat.  Mr.  Elliot  was  now  deeply 
engaged  in  the  measures  of  opposition,  and  the  electors  of  Les- 
keanl*  are  commonly  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Elliot.   • 

In  this  interval  of  my  senatorial  life,  I  published  the  second 
and  third  volun;^s  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  My  ecclesiastical 
history  still  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  freedom;  but  protestant 
2eal  is  more  indiiferent  to  the  characters  and  controversies  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  My  obstinate  silence  had  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  polemics.  Dr.  Watson,  the  most  candid  of  my 
adversaries,  assured  me  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  renewing 
the  attack,  and  my  impartial  balance  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Julian  ¥ras  generally  praised.  This  truce  was  interrupted  only 
by  some  animadversions  of  the  Catholics  of  Italy,  and  by  some 
angry  letters  of  Mr.  Travis,  who  made  me  personally  responsi- 
ble for  condemning,  with  the  best  critics,  the  spurious  text  of  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses. 

The  piety  or  prudence  of  my  Italian  translator  has  provided 
an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  his  original.  The  5th  and  7th 
volumes  are  armed  with  five  letters  from  an  anonymous  divine 
to  his  friends,  Foothead  and  Kirk,  two  English  students  at  Rome; 
and  this  meritorious  service  is  commended  by  Monsignor  Stonor, 
a  prelate  of  the  same  nation,  who  discovers  much  venom  in  the 
Jiuid  and  nervous  style  of  Gibbon.    The  critical  essay  at  the  end 

not  Kkely  at  prewnt  to  be  more  successftil :  and  my  plan  of  expense  though  moderate 
in  itsdf,  deserves  the  name  of  extravagance,  since  it  exceeds  my  real  income.  Th© 
addition  of  the  salary  which  is  now  offered  will  make  my  situation  peri«ctly  easy ; 
bitt  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  my  niind  could  notbe  so»  unleaa 
I  were  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  my  own  conduct. 

*  The  bero«|^  wliidi  Mr.  Gibbon  had  represeoted  in  pariiamcnt. 
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of  the  thi^  volume  was  furnished  by  the  Abbate  Nttola  Spedan 
lieri,  whose  zeal  has  gradually  swelled  to  a  more  solid  confuta^i 
tion  in  two  quarto  volumes....Shall  I  be  excused  for  not  havingp 
read  them?  i 

The  brutal  iiy-olence  of  Mr.  Travis's  challenge  c^n  only  b6 
excused  by  the  absence  of  learning,  judgment,  and  humanity; 
aiid  to  that  excuse  he  has  the  fairest  or  foulest  pretension.  Com* 
pared  with  Archdeacon  Travis,  Chelsum  and  Davies  assume 
the  title  of  respectable  enemies. 

The  bigotted  advocate  of  popes  and  monks  may  be  turned 
over  even  to  die  bigots  of  Oxford;  and  the  wretched  Iravis  still 
SRiarts  under  the  lash  of  the  merciless  Porson.  I  consider  Mr* 
Porson's  answer  to  Archdeacon  Travis  as  the  moat  acute  and 
accurate  piece  of  criticism  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Bentley.  His  strictures  are  founded  in  argument,  enriched  with 
learning,  and  enlivened  with  wit;  and  his  adversary  neither  de^ 
serves  nor  finds  any  quarter  at  his  hands.  The  evidence  of  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses  would  now  be  rejected  in  any  cotirt 
of  justice :  but  prejudice  is  blind,  authority  is  deaf,  and  our  vul« 
gar  bibles  will  ever  be  polluted  by  this  spurious  tex,  ^^  sedet 
^'  aiemumque  Mdcbit^'*  The  more  leained  ecclesiasdcs  will  in** 
deed  have  the  secret  satisfaction '  of  reprobating  in  the  closet 
.  what  they  read  in  the  church. 

I  perceived,  and  without  surprise,  the  coldness  and  even  pre* 
judice  of  the  town ;  nor  could  a  whisper  escape  my  ear,  that,  \xx 
the  judgment  of  many  readers,  my  continuation  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  original  attempts.  An  author  who  cannot  ascend 
will  always  appear  to  sink :  envy  was  now  prepared  for  my  re- 
cepKion,  and  the  zeal  of  my  religious,  was  fortified  by  the  motive 
of  my  political  enemies.  Bishop  Newton,  in  writing  his  own  life, 
was  at  full  liberty  to  declare  how  much  he  himself  and  two  emi- 
nent brethren  were  disgusted  by  Mr.  G.'s  4)rolixity,  tediousnesst 
and  affectation.  But  the  old  man  should  not  have  indulged  his 
%eal  in  a  false  and  feeble  charge  against  the  historian,^  who  had 

•  Extract  Jrom  Mr.  Gibbow^s  ComTnon  Place  Book, 

Thomas  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  born  at  LUch- 
ield  on  the  21sTh  of  December  1703»  O.  S.  (1st  January  1704,  N.  S.),  and  die4 
the  14th  of  Febuary  1782,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  A  few  days  before  his  death 
he  finished  the  memoirs  of  his  own  Xfft,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
his  posthumous  works,  first  published  in  quarto,  and  since  (1787)  re-published  in 
WE  Tohimes  octavo. 

P.  173,  174,  Some  books  were  pnbli8hed*in  1781,  which  employed  some  of  th4 
Bishop's  leisure  hours,  and  daring  his  illness.  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hittory  of  the  Declirie 
and  Fali  cfthe  Roman  Eminre  he  read  throughout,  bat  it  by  no  means  answered  hii 
expectation ;  for  he  found  it  rather  a  prolix  and  teitious  performance,  his  matter  un- 
mteresting,  and  his  style  affected ;  his  testimonies  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  bit 
frequent  scofis  at  religion  offensive  to  every  sober  mind.  He  had  before  been  coii- 
wted  of  making  false  qnata^rans,  which  should  have  taught  him  more  pmdet^ci 
and  caation.  Bnr,  without  examining  his  authorities,  there  ts  one  which  most  necef^ 
Miily  strike  every  man  who  hai  fcad  Dr.  Bosnet's  Trpatisa  dt  StaU^  Mortuwm. 

TOL.  VIII.  • 
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fkithfttlly  and  even  cautiously  rendered  Dr.  Burnet's  meaning 
by  the  sdtemative  of  sleep  or  repose.  That  philosophic  divine 
supposes,  that,  in  the  period  between  death  and,  the  resurrection, 
human  souls  exist  without  a  body,  endowed  with  internal  con* 
ftciousness,  but  destitute  of  all  active  or  passivc^connection  with 
the  external  world*  ^^  Secundum  communem  dictionem  sacrae 
**  scripturse,  mors  dicitur  somnus^  et  morientes  dicuntur  akdor^ 
^  mirCy  quod  innuere  mihitvidetur  statum  mortis  esse  statum 
*'  quietis,  silentii,  et  «i^y«rf««.  •  *Z)e  Statu  Mortuorum^  ch.  v.  p. 

1  was  however  encouraged  by  some  domestic  and  foreign  tes- 
timonies of  applause ;  and  the  second  and  third  volumes  insensi- 
bly  rose  in  sale  and  reputation  to  a  level  with  the  first*  But  the 
public  is  seldom  wrong;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning,  they  are  more  prolix  and  less  entertain- 
ing than  the  first:  my  efforts  had  not  been  relaxed  by  success, 
and  I  had  rather  deviated  into  the  opposite  fault  of  minute  and 
superfluous  diligence.  On  the  Continent,  my  name  and  writings 
were  slowly  diffused:  a  French  translation  of  the  first  volume 
had  disappointed  the  booksellers  of  Paris;  and  a  passage  in  the 
third  was  construed  as  a  personal  reflection  on  the  reigning  ipo- 
narch.* 

In  ¥ol.  ni.  p.  99.  Mr.  O.  has  the  foUowing  note :....«  Burnet  {de  S.  M.  p.  56....84.) 
**  collects  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep  or  re|XMe  of  hu- 
**  vaz.'^  souls  till  the  day  of  judgment.  He  afterwards  exposes  Tp.  91.)  the  inconve- 
**  niences  which  must  arise  if  they  possessed  a  more  active  ana  sensible  existence. 
**  Who  would  not  from  hence  infer  that  Dr.  B.  was  an  advocate  for  the  sleep  or  in- 
<*  temnble  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  >  whereas  his  doctrine  is  directly  the  coo- 
*<  trary .  He  has  employed  some  chapters  in  treating  of  the  state  of  human  souls  in 
•*  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection ;  and  after  various  proofs  from 
**  reason,  from  scripture,  and  the  Fathers,  his  conclusions  are,  that  human  souls  cx- 
^<  ist  after  their  separation  from  the  body,  that  they  are  in  a  good  or  evil  state  ac- 
<<  cording  to  their  good  or  ill  behaviour,  but  that  neither  their  happiness  nor  their 
<*  misery  will  be  complete  or  perfect  before  the  day  of  judgment.  His  argumeata- 
<<  tion  is  thus  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  4th  chapter. ...£x  qiubut  coiutat  prhno^ 
^  ammai  super ene  txtincto  car  pore  /  teamdo,  bomu  benCf  maioM  male  te  hobitiara»i  ter» 
"  tiOy  nee  illU  Mutnviatnfeiicitatewi,  nee  hit  eummam  fniteriatn,  acceuuram  eue  ante 
**  diemjudicii."  (The  bishop's  residing  the  whole  was  a  greater  complimeut  to  the 
work  than  was  paid  to  it  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  brethren  for  their  lemm- 
ing and  station.  The  one  entered  upon  it,  but  was  soon  wearied,  and  laid  it  aside  in 
disgns^ :  the  other  returned  it  upon  the  bookseller's  hands ;  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  G. 
himself  happened  unluckily  to  be  in  the  shop  at  the  same  time.) 

Does  the  Bishop  comply  with  his  own  precept  in  the  next  page  ?  (p.  175.)  *'Old 
**  age  should  lenify,  should  sofcen  men's  manners,  and  make  them  more  mild  and 
•*  gentle;  but  often  has  the  contrary  effect,  hardens  their  hearts,  and  makca  them 
^<  more  sour  and  crabbed  ."...He  is  speaking  of  Dr.  Johnson.      ^ 

Have  i  ever  insbiuated  that  preferment-hunting  is  the  g^at  occupation  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical life  ?  (Memoirs  passun)  ;  that  a  minister's  influence  and  a  bishop's  patron, 
age  are  sometimes  pledged  eleven  deep  ?  (p.  151.)  that  a  prebendary  consideYs  the 
audit  week  as  the  better  part  of  the  year?  (p.  127.)  or  that  the  most  eminent  of 
prieste,  the  pope  himself,  would  change  their  religion,  if  any  thing  better  could  be 
offered  them  ?  (p.  56.)  Such  things  are  more  than  insinuatal  in  the  Bishop's  Life, 
which  afforded  some  scandal  to  the  church,  and  some  diversion  to  the  profane  laity. 
^  .*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  is  a  great  leader,  an^ 
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Before  I  could  apply  for  a  seat  at  the  general  election  the  list 
was  already  full;  but  Lord  iNorth's  promise  was  sincere,  his  re- 
commendation was  effectual,  and  I  was  soon  chosen  on  a  vacancy 
for  the  borough  6f  Lymington,  in  Hampshire.  In  the  first  session 
of  the  new  parlis^ment,  administration  stood  their  ground;  their 
final  overthrow  was  reserved  for  the  second.  The  American  war 
had  once  been  the  favourite  of  the  country:  the  pride  of  £ng^ 
land  was  irritated  by  the  resistance  of  her  colonies,  and  the  exe- 
cutive  power  was  driven  by  national  clamour  into  the  most  vi- 
gorous and  coercive  measures.  But  the  length  of  a  fruitless  con* 
test)  the  loss  of  armies,  the  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes,  and 
the  hostile  confederacy  of  France,  Spain,  and  HoUandy  indis* 
posed  the  public  to  the  American  war,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
it  was  conducted;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  followed,  at 
a  slow  distance  the  changes  of  their  opinion;  and  the  ministers 
who  refused  to  bend,  were  broken  by  the  tempest.  As  soon  as 
Lord  North  had  lost^  or  was  about  to  lose,  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  surrendered  his  oiEce,  and  retired  to  a 
private  station,  with  the  tranquil  assurance  of  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  cheeerful  temper:  the  old  fabric  was  dissolved,  and  the 
posts  of  government  were  occupied  by  the  victorious  and  vete* 
ran  troops  of  opposition.  The  lords  of  trade  were  not  immedi* 
ately  dismissed,  but  the  board* itself  was  abolished  by  Mr. 
Burke^s  bill,  which  decency  had  C9mpelled  thepatriots  to  revive; 
and  I  was  stripped  of  a  convenient  salary,  after  having  enjoyed 
It  about  three  years. 

So  flexible  is  the  tide  of  my  History,  that  the  final  sera  might 
be  fixed  at  my  own  choice ;  and  I  long  hesitated  whether  I  should 
be  content  with  the  three  volumes,  the  fall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, which  fulfilled  my  first  engagement  with  the  public.  In  this 
mterval  of  suspense,  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  I  returned  by  a  na- 
tural  impulse  to  the  Greek  authors  of  antiquity:  I  read  with  new 
pleasure  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Histories  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  a  large  portion  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  theatre  of  Athens,  and  many  interesting  dialogues  of  the 
Socratic  schooL  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  freedom  I  began  to  wish 
for  the  daily  task^  the  active  pursuit,  which  gave  a  value  to  every 
book,  and  an  object  to  every  inquiry:  the  preface  of  a  new  edi- 
tion announced  my  design,  and  I  dropped  without  reluctaqt^e 
from  the  age  of  Plato  to  that  of  Justinian.  The  original  texts 
of  Procopius  and  Agathias. supplied  the  events  and  even  the 
characters  of  his  reign :  but  a  laborious  winter  was  devoted  to  the 

a  reader  of  English  books.  On  pemsing  a  passage  of  mj  History  which  aeemi  to 
compare  him  to  Arcadius  or  Honoriys  lie  expres^  his  resentment  to  the  Prince  o£ 
B*****,  from  whom  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  roc  I  shall  neither  disclaim 
the  allusion,  nor  examine  the  likeness ;  but  the  situation  of  the  late  King  of  France 
excludes  all  suspicion  of  flattery ;  and  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  the  concluding  ob- 
iervatk>ns  of  my  third  volume  were  written  before  his  accession  to  the  throng. 
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CodeiS  thfi  Pkndects,  and  the  modem  intei^reters,  before  Ipre- 
Bumed  to  form  aa  abstract  of  the  civil  law.  My  skill  was  im- 
proved by  practice,  my  diligence  perhaps  was  quickened  by.  the 
loss  of  office;  and,  excepting  the  last  chapter,  I  had  finished  the 
fourth  volume  before  I  sought  a  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Ice- 
man Lake. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  expatiate  on  the  pub- 
lic or  secret  history  of  the  times:  the  schism  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  aH>ointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  resignation  of  Mr*  Fox,  and  his  famous 
toalition  with  Lord  North.  But  I  may  assert,  with  some  degree 
of  aasufance,  that  in  their  political  conflict  those  great  antago- 
nists had  never  felt  any  personal  animosity  to  each  other,  that 
their  reconciliation  was  t&asy  and  sincere,  and  that  their  friend- 
ship has  never  been  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  suspicion  or  jea- 
lousy. The  most  violent  or  venal  o(  their  respective  followers 
embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  revolt,  but  their  alliance  still  com- 
manded a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  peace  was 
censured,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned,  and  the  two  friends  knelt  on 
the  same  cushion  to  take  the  oath  of  secretary  of  state.  From  a 
principle  of  gratitude  I  adhered  to  the  coalition:  my  vote  was 
counted  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  I  was  overlooked  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil.  There  were  many  claimants  more  deserving 
and  importunate  than  m3'self;  the  board  of  trade  could  not  be 
>  restored;  and,  while  the  list  of  places  was  curtailed,  the  number 
of  candidates  was  doubled.  An  easy  dismission  to  a  secure  seat 
at  the  Doard  of  customs  or  excise  was  promised  on  the  first  va- 
cancy: but  the  chance  was  distant  and  doubtful;  nor  could  I  so- 
licit with  much  ardour  an  ignoble  servitude,  which  would  have 
robbed  me  of  the  most  valuable  of  my  studious  hours:  at  the 
«ame  time  the  tumult  of  London,  and  the  attendance  on  parlia- 
ment, were  grown  more  irksome;  and,  without  some  additional 
income,  I  xrould  not  long  or  prudendy  maintain  the  stile  of  ex- 
pense to  which  I  was  accustomed. 

From  my  early  acquaintance  with  Lausanne  I  had  always  che- 
rished a  secret  wish,  that  the  school  of  my  youth  might  become 
the  retreat  of  my  declining  age.  A  moderate  fortune  would  se^ 
cure  the  blessings  of  ease,  leisure,  and  independence:  the  coun- 
tn%  the  people,  the  manners,  the  language,  were  congenial  to  my 
taste ;  and  I  might  indulge  the  hope  of  passing  some  years  in  the 
domestic  society  of  a  friend.  After  travelling  with  several  Eng- 
lish,* Mr.  Deyvcrdun  was  now  setded  at  home,  in  a  pleasant 
habitation,  the  gift  of  his  deceased  aunt:  we  had  long  been  se- 
parated, we  had  long  been  silent;  yet  in  my  first  letter  I  exposed, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  my  situation,  my  sentiments, 

*  Sir  Richaid  Wonler,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Bioderick  Loid  Middkton,  and  Mr. 
Hiun^  brother  to  Sir  Abraham. 
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and  my  designs.  His  immediate  answer  was.  a  warm  and  joyful 
acceptance:  the  picture  of  our  future  life  provoked  my  impa- 
tience; and  the  terms  of  arrangement  were  short  and  simple,  as 
he  possessed  the  property,  and  I  undertook  the  expense  of  our 
common  house.  Before  I  could  break  my  English  chain,  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  struggle  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  die 
indolence  of  my  temper^  and  the  opinion  of  the  W(M*]ld,  which 
unanimously  condemned  this  voluntary  banishment.  In  the  dis* 
posal  of  my  effects,  the  library,  a  sacred  deposit,  was  alone  ex* 
cepted:  as  my  post-chaise  moved  over  Westminster  bridge  I  bid 
a  long  farewell  to  the  ^^  fumum  et  opes  strepitumq;  Romse/'  My 
journey  by  the  direct  road  through  France  was  not  attended  wllh 
any  accident,  and  I  arrived  at  Lausanne  nearly  twenty  yeavs  af-^ 
ter  m;^  second  departure.  Within  less  than  three  months  the 
coalition  struck  on  some  hidden  rocks:  had  I  remained  on  boards 
I  should  have  perished  in  the  general  shipwreck. 

Since  my  establishment  at  Lausanne,  more  than  seven  years 
have  elapsed;  and  if  every  day  has  not  been  equally  soft  and  se* 
rene,  not  a  day,  not  a  moment,  has  occurred  in  which  I  have  re* 
pented  of  my  choice.  During  my  absence,  a  long  portion  of  hu« 
man  life,  many  changes  had  happened:  my  elder  acquaintance 
had  left  the  stage ;  virgms  were  ripened  into  matrons,  and  chiU 
dren  were  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.  But  the  same  manners 
were  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another:  my  friend 
alone  was  an  inestimable  treasure;  my  name  was  not  totally  for** 
gotten,  and  all  were  ambitious  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  a  stran* 
gerand  the  return  of  a  fellow- citizen.  The  first  winter  was  given 
to  a  general  embrace,  without  any  nice  discrimination  of  persons 
and  x:haracters.  After  a  more  regular  settlement,  a  more  accu- 
rate survey,  I  discovered  three  solid  and  permanent  benefits  of 
my  new  situation.  1^  My  personal  freedom  had  been  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  House  of  Commons  ancj^  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
•but  I  was  now  delivered  from  the  chain  of  duty  and  dependence, 
from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  political  adventure:  my  sober  mind 
was  no  longer  intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of  party,  and  I  rejoiced 
in  my  escape,  as  often  as  I  read  of  the  midnight  debates  which 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  2.  My  English  csconomy 
had  been  that  of  a  solitary  bachelor,  who  might  aftbrd  some  oc- 
casional dinners.  In  Switzerland  I  enjoyed  at  every  meal,  tct 
every  hour,  the  free  and  pleasant  conversation  of  the  friend  of 
my  youth;  and  my  daily  table  was  always  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  one  or  two  extraordinary  guests.  Our  importance  in  so- 
ciety is  less  a  positive  than  a  relative  weight :  in  London  I  was 
lost  in  the  crowd;  I  ranked  with  the  first  families  of  Lausanne, 
and  my  style  of  prudent  expense  .enabled  me  to  maintain  a  fair 
balance  of  reciprocal  civilities.  3.  Instead  of  a  small  house  be- 
tween a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a  spacious 
and  convenient  mansion,  convected  on  the  north  side  with  the 
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city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  horizon* 
A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  Mr. 
Dey  verdun :  from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of  meadows  and 
vineyards  descends  to  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  prospect  far  be* 
yond  the  Lake  is  crowned  by  the  stupendous  mounuins  of  Sa- 
voy. My  books  and  my  acquaintance  had  been  first  united  in 
London;,  bat  this  happy  position  of  my  library  in-  town  and 
country  was  finally  reserved  for  Lausanne*  Possessed  of  every 
comfort  in  this  triple  alliance,  I  could  not  be  tempted  to  change 
my  habitation  with,  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

My  friends  had  been  kindly  apprehensive  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  exist  in  a  Swiss  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps',  after  having 
so  long  conversed  with  the  first  men  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
world.  Such  lofty  connections  may  attract  the  curious,  and  gra* 
tify  the  vain ;  but  I  am  too  modest,  or  too  proud,  to  rate  my  own 
value  by  that  of  my  associates ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  fame 
of  learning  or  genius ;  experience  has  shewn  me  that  the  cheaper 
qualifications  of  politeness  and  good  sense  are  of  more  useful  cur- 
rency  in  the  commerce  of  life.  By  many,  conversation  is  esteemed 
as  a  theatre  or  a  school:  but,  after  the  morning  has  been  occupied 
by  the  labours  of  the  librar}',  I  wish  to  unbend  rather  than  to  exer- 
cise my  mind ;  and  m  the  imerval  between  tea  and  supper  I.  am 
far  fronv  disdaining  the  innocent  amusement  of  a  game  at  cards. 
Lausanne  is  peopled  by  a  numerous  gentry,  whose  companionable 
idleness  is  seldom  disturbed  by  the  pursuits  of  avarice  or  am- 
bition: the  woipen,  though  confined  to  a  domestic  education,  are 
endowed  for  the  most  part  with  more  taste  and  knowledge  than 
their  husbands  and  brothers:  but  the  decent  freedom  of  both 
sexes  is  equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and  re- 
finement. I  shall  add  as  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  merit,  the  si- 
tuation and  beauty  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  long  habits  of  the 
English,  the  medical  reputation  of  Dr.  Tissot,  and  the  fashion  of 
viewing  the  mountains  and  Glaciers^  have  opened  us  on  ail  sides 
to  the  incursions  of  foreigners.  The  visits  of  Mi',  and  Madame 
Necker,  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  of  Mr.  Fox,  may  form 
aome  pleasing  exceptions ;  but,  in  general,  Lausanne  has  appear* 
cd  roost  agreeable  in  my  eyes,  when  we  have  been  abandoned  to 
our  own  society.  I  had  frequently  seen  Mr.  Necker,  in  the 
Bumnier  of  1784,  at  a  country  house  near  Lausanne,  where  he 
composed  his  Treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances*  I 
have  since,  in  October  1790,  visited  him  in  his  present  resi- 
dence, the  castle  and  barony  of  Copet,  near  Geneva..  Of  the  me- 
rits and  measures  of  that  statesman  various  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained ;  but  all  impartial  men  must  agree  in  their  esteena  of 
his  integrity  and  patriotism. 

In  the  month  of  August  1 784,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  in  his 
way  to  Paris,  passed  three  days  at  Lausanne.  His  militar)'  con- 
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duct  has  been  praised  by  professidhal  men;  his  character  has 
been  vilified  by  the  wit  and  malice  of  a  daemon;^  but  I  was  flat- 
tered by  his  affability,  apd  entertained  by  his  conversation. 

In  his  tour  of  Switzerland  (September  1788)  Mr.^  Fox  gave 
me  two  days  of  free  and  private  society.  He  seemed  ta  feel,  and 
even  to  envy,  the  happiness  of  ray  situation ;  while  I  admired  the 
powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they,  are  blended  in  his  attractive 
character  with  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  Perhaps 
no  human  being  was  ever  more  perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint 
of  malevolence,  vanity,  or  falsehood. 

My  transmigration  from  London  to  Lausanne  could  not  be 
effected  without  interrupting  the  course  of  my  historical  labours. 
The  hurry  of  my  departure,  the  joy  of  my  arrival,  the  delay  of 
my  tools,  suspended  their  progress ;  and  a  full  twelvemonth  wus 
lost  before  I  could  resume  the  thread  of  regular  and  daily  indus- 
try. A  number  of  books  most  requisite  and  least  common  had 
been  previously  selected;  the  academical  library  of  Lausanne, 
which  I  could  u9^  as  my  own,  contained  at  least  the  fathers  and 
councils ;  and  I  have  derived  some  occasional  succour  from  the 
public  collections  of  Berne  and  Geneva*  The  fourth  volume  wa» 
soon  terminated,  by  an:  abstract  of  the  controversies  of  the  In* 
carnation,  which  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  was  apprehensive  of 
exposing  to  profane  eyes.  It  had  been  the  original  design  of  the 
learned  Dean  Prideaux  to  write  the  history  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  '  In  this  work  it  would  have  been  necessary,- 
not  only  to  unravel  all  those  controversies  which  the  Christians 
made  about  the  hypostatical  union,  but  also  to  unfold  all  the  nice- 
ties and  subtle  notions  which  each  sect  entertained  concerning 
it.  The  pious  historian  was  apprehensive  of  exposing  that  in- 
comprehensible mystery  to  the  cavils  and  objections  of  unbeliev- 
ers; and  he  durst  not,  "  seeing  die  nature  of  this  book,  venture 
it  abroad  in  so  wanton  and  lewd  an  age."^ 

In  the  fifth  .and  sixth  volumes  the  revolutions  of  the  empire 
and  the  world  are  most  rapid,  various  and  instructive;  and  the 
Greek  or  Roman  historians  are  checked  by  the  hostile  narratives 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  East  and  the  West.t  \ 

It  was  not  till  after  many  designs,  and  many  trials,  that  I  pre- 
ferred, as  I  still  prefer,  the  method  of  grouping  my  picture  by 
nations ;  and  the  seeming  neglect  of  chronological  order  is  surely- 
compensated  by  the  superior  merits  of  interest  and  perspicuity. 
The  style  of  the  first  volume  is,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  crude 
and  elaborate; In  the  second  and  third  it  is  ripened  into  ease,cor- 

•  Memoire  Secret  de  la  Co\ir  de  Berlin. 

*  See  preface  to  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  10, 11. 

f  I  have  followed  the  judicious  precept  pf  the  Abb^  de  Mab^y,  (Maniirc  d'ccrire 
rHistotre,  p.  110.)  who  advises  the  historian  not  to  dwell  too  minutely  on  the  decaf 
of  the  ^aatem  empire ;  but  to  consider  the  barbarian  conquerors  as  a  more  wortiijr 
subject  of  hi&  narrtive .  **  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri ." 
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rectscss,  and  numbers ;  but  in  the  three  last  I  may  have  been 
seduced  by  the  facility  of  my  pen,  and  the  constant  habit  of 
speaking  one  language  and  writing  another  may  have  infused 
some  mixture  of  Gallic  idioms* -  Happily  for  my  eyes,  I  have  al- 
ways closed  my  studies  with  the  day,  and  commonly  with  the 
morning ;  and  a  long,  but  temperate,  labour  has  been  accomplish- 
ed,  without  fatiguing  either  the  mind  or  body ;  but  when  I  com- 
puted the  remainder  of  my  time  and  my  task,  it  was  apparent 
that,  according  to  the  season  of  publication,  the  delay  of  a  mouth 
would  be  productive  of  that  of  a  year.  I  was  now  straining  for 
the  goal,  and  in  the  last  winter  many  evenings  were  borrowed 
from  the  social  pleasures  of  Lausanne.  I  could  now  wish  that  a 
pause,  an  interval,  had  been  allowed  for  a  serious  revisal. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^  or  covered  walk  of  aca- 
cias, which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and 
the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  na- 
ture was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on 
the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of 
my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melan- 
choly was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  diat 
whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of 
the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  iacts, 
which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at 
least  of  five,  quartos.  !•  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without 
any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet 
has  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes,  except  those  of  the  author 
and  the  printer:  the  faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my 
own.*  ' 

I  cannot  help  recollecting  a  much  more  extraordinary  fact, 
wluch  is  affirmed  of  himself  by  Redf  de  la  Bretorme,  a  volumi- 
nous and  original  writer  of  French  novels.  He  laboured,  and 
may  still  labour,  in  the  humble  office  of  corrector  to  a  prints 
ing  house;  but  this  office  enabled  him  to  transport  an  entire  vo- 

*  Extract  from  Mr.  Gixbbov's  Comman-'fiUiee  Book 

The  IVth  Volume  of  the  His-  "1 

toiy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  C  begun  March  1st.  1783...jeiided  Jane  178i. 

of  the  Roman  Empire,         S 
The  Vth  Volume,    -    .    .         began  July  1784..  «nded  May  lit.  1786. 
The  Vlth  Volume,    -    -  begun  May  18th,  1786...^nded  June  27th,  1787. 

These  three  volumeswere  sent  to  press  August  15th,  1787rud  the  whole  iinpi«»- 
skm  wasconcluded  April  following. 
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lume  from  his  mind  to  ihe  press :  and  his  work  was  given  to  the 
public  without  ever  having  been  written  with  a  pen» 

After  a  quiet  residence  of  four  years,  during  which  I  h^d 
never  moved  ten  miles  from  Lausanne,  it  was  not  without  some 
reluctance  and  terror  that  I  undertook,  in  a  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred leagues,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Yet  this  for- 
midable adventure  was  achieved  without  danger  or  fatigue ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  found  myself  in  Lord  Sheffield's  house 
and  library,  safe,  happy,  and  at  home.  The  character  of  my 
friend  (Mr.  Holroyd)  had  recommended  him  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Conventry,  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons, and  an  Irish  peerage.  The  sense  and  spirit  of  his  politi- 
cal writings  have  decided  the  public  opinion  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  our  commercial  interest  widi  America  and  Ireland.^ 

The  sale  of  his  Observations  on  the  American  States  was  dif- 
fusive, their  effect  beneficial;  the  Navigation  Act,  the  palladium 
of  Britain,  was  defended,  and  perhaps  ^aved,  by  his  pen ;  and 
he  proves,  by  the  weight^of  fact  and  argument,  that  the  mother- 
country  may  survive  and  flourish  after  the  loss  of  America. 
My  friend  has  never  cultivated  the  arts  of  composition ;  but  his 
materials  are  copious  and  correct,  and  he  leaves  on  his  paper  the 
clear  impression  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind.  His  "  Ob- 
**  servations  on  tlie  Trade,  Manufactures,  and  present  State  of 
**  Ireland,"  were  intended  to  guide  the  industry,  to  correct  the 
the  prejudices,  and  to  assuage  the  passions  of  a  country  which 
seemed  to  forget  that  she  could  be  free  and  prosperous  only  by 
a  friendly  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The  concluding  ob- 
servations are  written  with  so  much  ease  and  spirit,  that  they 
may  be  read  by  those  who  are  the  least  interested  in  the  subject. 

He  fell  (in  1784)  with  the  unpopular  coalition;  but  his  merit 
has  been  acknowledged  at  the  last  general  election,  1790^  by  the 

honourable  invitation  and  free  choice  of  the  city  of  Bristol 

During  the  whole  time  of  my  residence  in  England  I  was  enter- 
taijned  at  Sheffield-Place  and  in  Downing-Street  by  his  hospita- 
We  kindness ;  and  the  most  pleasant  period  was  tliat  which  I  pas- 
Bed  in  the  domestic  society  of  the  family.  In  the  larger  circle 
of  the  metropolis  I  observed  the  country  and  the  iiAabitants  with 
the  knowledge,  and  without  the  prejudices,  of  an  Englishman ; 
but  I  rejoiced  in  the  apparent  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
which  might  be  fairly  divided  between  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  minister.  All  party-resentment  was  now 
lost  in  oblivion:  since  I  wad  no  mans  rival,  no  man  was  my 
enemy.  I  felt  the  dignitj'  of  independence,  and  as  I  asked  no 
more,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  general  civilities  of  the  wotid. 
The  house  in  London  which  I  frequented  with  most  pleasure 

•  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  AmericJLn  Statcs^by  John  Lord  Sheffield, 
the  6th  edition^.London,  1784,  in  octavo. 
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Mid  assiduity  was  that  of  Lord  North.  After  the  loss  of  power 
and  of  sight,  he  was  still  happy  in  himself  and  his  friends ;  and 
my  public  tribute  of  gratitude  and  esteem  could  no  longer  be 
suspected  of  any  interested  motive*  Before  my  departure  from 
England,  I  was  present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hasting^s 
triad  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve  or 
ccMidemn  the  Governor  of  India ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence 
demanded  my  applause ;  nor  could  I  hear  without  emotion  the 
personal  compliment  which  he  paid  nie  in  tiie  presence  of  the 
British  nation.^ 

From  this  display  of  genius,  which  blazed  four  successive  days, 
I  shall  stoop  to  a  very  mechamica!  circumstance.  As  I  was  wait- 
ing in  the  manager's  box,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  the 
short-hand  writer,  how  many  words  a  ready  and  rapid  orator 
might  pronounce  in  an  hour?  From  7000  to  f  500  was  his  answer. 
The  medium  of  7200  will  afford  120  words  in  a  minute,  and 
two  words  in  each  second.  "But  this  computation  will  only 
apply  to  the  English  language. 

As  the  publication  of  my  three  last  volumes  was  the  principal 
object,  so  It  was  the  first  care  of  my  English  journey.  The  pre- 
vious arrangements  with  the  bookseller  ai^d  the  printer  were  set- 
tled in  my  passage  through  London,  and  the  proofs,  which  I  re- 
turned more  correct,  were  transmitted  every  post  from  the  press 
to  Sheffield-Place.  The  length  of  the  operation,  and  the  leisure 
of  the  counuy,  allowed  some  time  to  review  my  manuscript. 
Several  rare  and  useful  books,  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  Ramu- 
sius  de  Bello  C.  P^»,  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Florence, 
the  Statuta  Urbis  Romae,  &c.  were  procured,  and  introduced  in ' 
their  proper  places  the  supplements  which  they  afforded.  The 
impression  of  the  fourth  volume  had.  consumed  three  months. 
Our  common  interest  required  that  we  should  move  with  a  quick- 
er pace ;  and  Mr.  Strahan  fulfilled  his  engagement,  which  few 
printers  could  sustain,  of  delivering  every  week  three  thousand 
copies  of  nine  sheets.  The  day  of  publication  was,  however, 
delayed,  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of 
my  own  birth-day;  the  double  festival  was  celebrated  by  a  cheer- 
ful literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell's  house ;  and  I  seemed  to  blush 
^hile  they  read  am'  elegant  compliment  frgm  Mr.  Hayley,t 

*  He  said  the  facts  that  made  up  the  volume  of  narrative  ^rere  impandleled  m 
atrocknisneu,  and  that  nothing  equal  in  criminality  was  to  be  traced,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  history,  in  the  correct  periods  of  Tacitus  or  the  luminous  page  of 
Gibbon.         Morning  Chronicle,  June  14,  1788. 
t  OCCASIONAL  STANZAS,  fy  Mr.  HAYLKY»mii/  ajur  the  dinner  at  Mr. 

C  adell's.  May  8. 1788 ;  being  the  Den  oftfte  PitbUeathn,rfthe  Three  Uut  Vobnne& 

£fMr.  Gibbom'«  J^etory^  and tu9  JUrth-dajf.' 

Genii  of  Ekclanb,  and  of  Rome  ! 
In  mutual  triumph  here  assume 
.  Th«  honors  each  may  claim ! 
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whose  poetical  talents  had  mote  than  once  been  employed  in  the 
praise  of  his  friend.  Before  Mr*  Hayley  inscribed  with  m;^ 
name  his  episdes  on  history,  I  was  not  acquainted  with  that 
amiable  man  and  elegant  poet.  .He  afterwards  thanked  me  in 
verse  for  my  second  and  third  volumes  ;*  and  in  the  summer 

,  This  social  scene  with  smiles  survey! 
And  consecrate  the  festwe  (Uy 
To  Friendship  and  to  Fanoe ! 

Enough,  by  Desolation's  tide. 
With  anguish  and  indignant  pride, 

Hsu  RoMB  bewail'd  her  fate ; 
And  moum'd  that  Time*  in  Havoc's  hour, 
Defac'd  each  monunent,  of  power 

To  speak  her  truly  great : 

0*er  maimed  Polybx  vs,  just  and  sagCt 
»        Cffr  Livy's  mutilated  page. 

How  deep  was  her  regret ! 
Touch'd  by  this  Queen,  in  ruin  gnmdy 
See !  Glory,  by  an  English  hand. 
Now  pays  a  mighty  debt : 

,  Lo!  sacred  to  the  Roman  Name,  ,    * 

'  And  rus'd,  like  Romb's  immortal  Fame, 

By  Genios  and  by  ToB, 
The  splendid  Work  is  crown'd  to-day. 
On  which  Oblhrion  ne'er  shall  prey, 
Nof  Envy  make  her  spoil ! 

Enclavs,  exult !  and  view  not  now 
With  jealous  glance  each  nation's  brow 

ySrhere  Hist'ry's  palm  has  spread  I 
In  every  path  of  liberal  art. 
Thy  Sdns  to  prime  distinction  start,  ^ 

And  BO  superior  dread. 

Science  for  Thee  a  Nbwton  rais'd ; 
For  thy  renown  a  Sbakspbarb  blaz'd. 

Lord  of  the  drama's  sphere  ! 
In  different  fields  to  equal  praise 
See  Hist'ry  now  thy  GIBBON  raise 

To  shipe  without  a  peer ! 

Eager  to  honor  living  worth. 
And  bless  to«day  the  double  birth, 

Thar  proudest  joy  may  claim. 
Let  artless  Truth  this  homage  pay. 
And  consecrate  the  festive  &y 

To  Friendship  and  to  Fame  ! 

*  SONNET  to  EDWARD  GIBBON,  esq. 

On  the  Publication  ofhu  Second  and  Third  Vohanea,  1781. 

WITH  proud  delight  th'  imperial  fcunder  gax'd 

On  the  new  beauty  of  his  second  Rome, 
When  on  his  eager  eye  rich  temples  blaz'd. 

And  his  fair  ci:y  ruse  in  youthful  Uoom : - 
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q{  ITSi:,  tht  Roman  £agk^  (a  proud  tide)  accepted  the  invita- 
tion  of  the  English  Sparrow,  who  chirped  in  the  groves  of  Ear- 
tham,  near  Chichester.  As  most  of  the  former  purchasers  were 
naturally  desirous  of  comjdeting  their  sets,  the  sale  of  the  qliarlo 
edition  was  quick  and  easy ;  and  an  octavo  size  was  printed^  to 
satisfy  at  a  cheaper  rate  the  public  demand.  The  conclusion  of 
my  work  was  generally  read,  and  variously  judged.  The  style 
has  been  exposed  to  much  academical  criticism ;  a  religious  cla- 
mour was  revived,  and  the  reproach  of  indecency  has  been  loud- 


A  pvide  more  noble  may  thy  heart  i 

O  Gibbon  !  gazing  on  thy  giowing  wofk» 
In  which,  constructed  for  a  happier  doom^ 

No  hasty  marks  of  vain  ambition  lurk ; 
Thou  may'st  deride  both  Tinoe's  destructive  sway. 

And  baser  Envy's  beauty -mangling  dbk ; 
Thy  gorgeous  fabrici  ])lann'd  with  wise  delay. 

Shall  baffle  foes  more  savage  than  the  Tnrk  ; 
As  ages  multiply,  its  fame  shall  rise, 
And  earth  must  perish  ere  its  spleAdoiir  diea. 


A  Card  ^Invitation  to  Mr.  GIBBON  m  JSrigftthtlmstorK,  1781. 

AN  English  sparrow,  pert  and  free. 
Who  chirps  beneath  his  native  trtt, 
Hearing  the  Roman  eagle's  near, 
And  feeling  more  respect  than  fear, 
Thus,  whh  united  love  and  awe. 
Invites  him  to  his  shed  of  straw. 

Tho'  he  is  but  a  twittering  8pam>w, 
The  iield  he  hops  in  rather  narrow, 
When  nobler  plumes  attract  his  view 
He  eVer  pays  them  homage  due. 
He  looks  with  jeverenrial  wonder 
On  him,  whose  talons  bear  the  thunder ; 
Nor  could  the  Jackdaws  e'er  inveigle 
His  voice  to  vilify  the  eagle, 
Tho*  issuing  from  the  holy  tow'rs. 
In  which  they  build  their  warmest  bow*rs, 
Their  sovereign's  haunt  they  slyly  search, 
In  hopes  to  catch  him  on  his  perch, 
(For  Pindar  says,  beside  his  God 
The  thunder-bearing  bird  will  nod,) 
Then,  peeping  round  his  still  retreat. 
They  pick  from  underneath  his  feet 
Some  molted  fra*her  he  tctg  fall,       * 
And  ^wear  he  cannot  Hy  at  all 

Lord  of  the  sky !  whose  ponnce  can  tfcar 
These  croa'cers  that  mfest  the  air. 
Trust  him !  the  sparrow  loves  to  sing 
The  praise  of  ihy  imperial  wing ! 
He  thinks  thou'lt  deem  him,  on  his  word. 
An  honest,  thcM'gh  familiar  bird ; 
And  hopes  thou  soon  w  ilt  condescend 
To  look  upon  thy  little  ti  rend ; 
That  he  may  boaj-*  around  his  g^vc 
A  visit  from  the  bird  of  Jo^c. 
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I7  echoed  by  die  rigid  censors  of  morals.  I  never  could  underc- 
staxid  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  indecency  of 
my  three  last  volumes.  1.  An  equal  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
former  part,  Especially  in  the  first  volume,  had  passed  without 
reproach.  2.  I  am  justified  in  painting  the  manners  of  the  times:  . 
the  vices  of  Theodora  form  an  essential  feature  in  the  reign  and 
character  of  Justinian.  3.  My  English  text  is  chaste,  and  all 
licentious  passages  are  left  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  Uinguage. 
Ijt  Latin  dans  ses  mqU  brave  PhormetetS,  says  the  correct  Boileau, 
in  a  country  and  idiom  more  scrupulous  than  our  own.  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  PaH  seems  to 
have  struck  root,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  may,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  years  hence  still  continue  to  be  abused.  I  am  less  flat«* 
tered  by  Mr.  Porson's  high  encomium  on  the  style  and  spirit  of 
my  history,  than  I  am  satisfied  with  his  honourable  testimony  t6_ 
my  attention,  diligence,  and  accuracy;  those  humble  virtues, 
which  religious  zeal  had  most  audaciously  denied.  '  The  sweet> 
ness  of  his  praise  is  tempered  by  a  reasonable  mixture  of  acid. 
As  the  book  may  not  be  common  in  England,  I  shall  transcribe  my 
own  character  from  the  Bibliotheca  Historica  of  Meuselius,  a 
learned  and  laboribus  German.  ^^  Summis  aevi  ilostri  historicis 
^*  Gibbonus  sine  dubio  adnumerandus  est.  Inter  capitolii  ruinas 
*^  stans  primum  hujus  opens  scribendi  consilium  cepit.  Floren- 
"  tissimos  vita  annos  colligendo  ct  laborando  eidem  impcndit. 
*'  Enatum  inde  monumentum  are  perennius,  licet  passim  appa- 
V  reant  sinistra  dicta,  minus  perfecta,  veritati  non  satis  consen- 
"  tanea.  Videmus  quidem  ubique  fere  studium  scrutandi  veri- 
^^  tatemque  scribendi  maximum :  tamen  sine  Tillemontio  duce 
f^  ubi  scilicet  hujus  historia  finitur  ssepius  noster  titubat  atque 
*^  hallucinatur.  Quod  vel  maxime  fit,  ubi  de  rebus  Ecclesiastic 
*'  cis  vel  de  juris  prudenti&  RomanfL  (torn,  iv.)  tradit,  et  in  aliis 
**  locis.  Attamen  navi  hujus  generis  baud  impediunt  quo  minus 
**  operis  summam  et  •iMWfut^f  prseclare  dispositam,  delectum  re- 
*'  rum  sapientissimum,  argutum  quoque  intcrdum,  dictionemque 
**  seu  stylum  historico  aque  ac  philbsopho  dignissimum,  et  vix 
^^  a  quoque  alio  Anglo,  Humio  ac  Robertsono  baud  exceptis 
"  Cpr€treptum?J  vehementur  laudemus,  atque  saculo  nostro  de 
*^  hujusmodi  historic  gratulemur  •  •  .  •  Gibbonus  adversarios 
"  cum  in  tum  extra  patriam  nactus  est,  quia  propagationem  re- 
**  ligionis  Christiana,  non,  ut  vulgo,  fieri  solet,  aut  more  Theo- 
"  logorum,sed  ut  Historicum  et  Philosophum  decet,  exposuerat." 
The  French,  Italian,  and  German  translations  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  various  success ;  but,  instead  of  patronizing,  I 
should  willingly  suppress  such  imperfect  copies,  which  injure  the 
c'  aracter,  while  they  propagate  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
»*rst  volume  had  been  feebly,  though  faithfully,  ti-anslated  into 
French  by  M.  Le  Clerc  de  Septchenes,  a  young  gentleman  of  a 
studious  character  and  liberal  fortune.     After  his  decease  the 
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work  was  condnued  by  two  manufacturers  of  Pdris,  M.  M.  Des- 
muniers  and  CantweU :  but  the  former  is  now  an  active  mem- 
ber in  die  national  assembly,  and  the  undertaking  languishes  in 
die  hands  of  his  associate*  The  superior  merit  of  the  interpre* 
ter,  or  his  language,  inclines  me  to  prefer  the  Italian  version : 
but  I  wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  read  the  German,  which 
i^  praised  by  the  best  judges.  The  Irish  pirates  are  at  once  my 
.  friends  and  my  enemies.  But  I  cannot  be  dispteased  with  the 
two  numerous  and  correct  impressions  which  have  been  publish* 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  continent  at  Basil  in  Switzerland.  The  con- 
quests <^  our  language  and  literature  are  not  confined  to  Europe 
alone,  and  a  writer  who  succeeds  in  London  is  speedily  read  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Ganges. 

In  the  preface  of  the  fourth  volume,  while  I  gloried  in  the 
same  of  an  Englishman,  I  announced  my  approaching  return  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Lausanne.  This  last  trial  coo- 
firmed  my  assurance  that  I  had  wisely  chosen  for  my  own  hap- 
piness; nor  did  I  once,  in  a  yearns  visit,  entertain  a  wish  of  set- 
tling in  my  native  country*  Britain  is  the  free  and  fortunate 
kland;  but  where  is  the  spot. in  which  I  could  unite  the  comforts 
snd  beauties  of  my  establishment  at  Lausanne?  The  tumult  of 
London  astonished  my  eyes  and  ears;  the  amusements  of  public 
places  were  no  longer  adequate  to  the  trouble;  the  clubs  and* as- 
semblies were  filled  with  new  faces  and  young  men;  and  our 
best  society,  our  long  and  late  dinners,  would  soon  have  been 
prejudicial  to  mj  health.  Without  any  share  in  the  political 
wheel,  I  must  now  be  idle  and  insignificant:  yet  the  most  splen- 
did temptations  would  not  have  enticed  me  to  engage  a  second 
time  in  the  servitude  of  parliament  or  office.  At  Tunbridge, 
some  weeks  after  the  publication  of  my  History,  I  reluctandy 
quitted  Lord  and  Lady  Sheffield,  and,  with  a  young  Swiss  friend,* 
whom  I  had  introdu<ted  to  the  English  world,  I  pursued  the  road 
of  Dover  and  Lausanne.  My  habitation  was  embellished  in  my 
absence,  and  the  last  division  of  books,  which  followed  my  steps, 
increased  my  chosen  library  to  the  number  of  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  volumes.  My  seraglio  was  ample,  my  choice  was 
free,  my  appetite  was  keen.  After  a  fulhr^past  on  Homer  and 
Aristophanes,  I  involved  myself  in  the  philosophic  maze  of  the 
K'ritings  of  Plato,  of.  which  the  dramatic  is*,  perhaps,  more  inte- 
resting than  the  argumentative  part :  but  I  stepped  aside  into 
every  path  of  inquiry  which  reading  or  reflection  accidentally 
opened.  .    . 

Alas!  the  joy  of  my  return,  and  my  studious  ardour,  were  soon 
damped  by  the  melancholy  state  of  my  .friend  Mr.  Deyverdun. 
His  health  and  spirits  had  long  suiFered  a  gradual  decline,  a  suc- 
cession of  apoplectic  fits  announced  his  dissolution;  and  before 

"  •  M.WilhelmdBScvcry. 
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he  expired,  those  who  loved  him  could  not  wish  for  the  conunu- 
ance  9f  his  life.  The  voice  of  res^son  might  congratulate  bis  de-. 
liverance,  but  the  feelings  of  nature  and  Iriendship  could  be  sub- 
dued only  by  time:  his  amiable  character  was  still  alive  in  my 
remembrance; 'each  room,  each  walk,  was  imprinted  with  our 
common  footsteps ;  and  I , should  bkish  at  my  own  philosophy,  if 
a  long  interval  of  study  had  not  preceded  and  followed  the  death 
of  my  friend.  By  his  last  will  he  left  to  me  the  option  of  purchase 
ing  his  house  and  garden,  or  of  possessing  them  during  my  life, 
on  the  payment  either  of  a  stipulated  price,  or  of  an  easy  retribu-' 
tion  to  his  kinsman  and  heir.  I  slv>uld  probably  have  been  tempt- 
ed Ipy  the  daemon  of  property,  if  some  difficulties  liad  not  been 
started  against  my  ti^e :  a  contest  would  have  been  vexatious, 
doubtful,  and  invidious;  and  the  heir  most  gratefully  subscribed 
an  agreement,  which  rendered  my  life*possession  more  perfect, 
and  his  future  condition  more  advantageous.  Yet  I  had  often 
revolved  the  judicious  lines  in  which  Pope  answers  >the  objec* 
taons  of  his  lon^-sighted  friend: 

Pity  to  build  without  or  child  or  wife; 
Why,  youMl  enjoy  it  only  all  your  life : 
Well,  if  the  use  be' mine,  does  it  concern  one. 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon? 

The  certainty  of  my  tenure  has  allowed  me  to  lay  out  a  consider* 
able  sum  in  improvements  and  alterations:  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  skill  and  taste;  and  few  men  of  letters,  perhaps,  in 
Europe,  are  so  desireably  lodged  as  myself.  But  I  feel,  and  with 
the  decline  of  years  I  shall  more  painfully  feel,  that  I  am  alone 
in  paradise.  Among  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  at  Lausanne, 
I  have  gradually  acquired  the  solid  and  tender  friendship  of  a 
respectable  family:*  the  four  persons  of  whom  it  is  compose^ 
are  all  endowed  with  the  virtues  best  adapted  to  their  age  and 
situation;  and  I  "am -encouraged  to  love  the  parents  as  a  brother, 
and  the  children  as  a  father*  Every  day  we  seek  and  find  the 
opportunities  of  meeting:  yet  even  this  valuable  connection  can- 
not supplyjthe  loss  of  dopaestic  society. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  our  tranquillity  has  been 
clouded  by  the  disorders  of  France:  many  families  at  Lausanne 
were  alarmed  and  affected  by  the  terrors  of  an  impending  bank* 
ruptcy;  but  the  revolution,  or  rather  the  dissolution  .of  the  king- 
dom  has  been  heard  and  felt  in  the  adjacent  lands. 

I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke^s  creed  on 
the  revolution  of  France.  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his 
politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  I  can  almost  excuse  his  reve- 
rence for  church  establishments.  I  have  sometimes  thpught  cf 
writing  a  dialogue  of  the  dead,  in  which  Lucian,  Erasmus,  and 

•  The  family  of  cU  Scveiy. 
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Voltaire  should  mutually  acknowledge  the  danger  of  exposing 
an  old  supei*stition  to  the  contempt  of  the  blind  and  fanatic  mul- 
titude. 

"  A  swarm  of  emigrants  of  both  sexes,  who  escaped  from  the 
public  ruin,  has  been  attracted  by  the  vichiity,  the  manners,  and 
the  language  of  Lausanne;  and  our  narrow  habitations  in  town 
and  country  are  now  occupied  by  the  first  names  and  titles  of  the 
departed  monarchy.  These  noble  fugitives  are  entitled  to  our 
pity;  they  may  claim  our  esteem,  but  they  cannot,  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  mind  and  fortune,  much  contribute  to  our  amuse- 
ment. Instead  of  looking  down  as  calm  and  idle  spectators  on 
the  theatre  of  Europe,  our  domestic  harmony  is  somewhat  em- 
bittered by  the  infusion  of  party  spirit:  our  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assume  the  character  of  self-taught  politicians;  and  the  sober 
dictates  of  wisdom  and  experience  are  silenced  by  the  clamour 
of  the  triumphant  democrates.  The  fanatic  missionaries  of  sedi- 
tion have  scattered  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages, which  had  flourished  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
without  fearing  the  approach  of  war,  or  feeling  the  weight  of 
government.  Many  individuals,  and  some  communities,  appear 
to  be  infested  with  the  Gallic  phrenzy,  the  wild  theories  of  equal 
and  boundless  freedom;  but  I  trust  that  the  body  of  the  people 
will  be  faithful  to  their  sovereign  and  to  themselves^  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  failure  or  success  of  a  revolt  would  equally  ter- 
minate in  the  ruin  of  the  countr}\  While  the  aristocracy  of  Bern 
protects  the  happiness,  it  is  superfluous  to  enquire  whether  it  be 
founded  in  the  rights,  of  man:  the  (economy  of  the  state  is  libe- 
rally supplied  without  the  aid  of  taxes;  and  the  magistrates  must  ^ 
reign  with  prudence  and  equity,  since  they  are  unarmed  in  the 
midst  of  an  armed  nation. 

The  revenue  of  Bern,  excepting  some  small  duties,  is  derived 
from  church  lands,  tithes,  feudal  rights,  and  interest  of  money. 
The  republic  has  nearly  500,0001.  sterling  in  the  English  funds, 
and  the  amount  of  their  treasure  is  unknown  to  the  citizens 
themselves.  For  myself  (may  the  omen  be  averted)  I  can  only 
declare,  that  the  first  stroke  of  a  rebel  drum  would  be  the  signal 
of  my  immediate  departure. 

When  I  contemplate  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  drawn  a  high  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  globe  is  overspread  with  barbarism  or 
slavery:  in  the  civilized  world,  the  most  numerous  class  is  con- 
demned to  ignorance  and  poverty;  and  the  double  fortune  of  my 
birth  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country,  in  an  honourable  aiKi 
wealthy  family,  is  the  lucky  chance  of  an  unit  against  millions. 
The  general  probability  is  about  three  to  one,  that  a  new-bom 
infant  will  not  live  to  complete  his  fiftieth  year.*    I  have  now 

*  See  Baffon,  Supplement  ^  rHistoire  naturelle,  torn.  vii.  page  158....  164.  of  % 
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passed  that  age,  and  may  fairly  estimate  the  present  value  of  my 
existence  in  the  three-fold  division  of  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

1.  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  of  happiness  is  a  clear 
conscience,  unsullied  by  the  reproach  or  remembrance  of  an  un- 
worthy action. 

Hic  murus  aheneus  esto. 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

I  am  endowed  with  a  cheerful  temper,  a  moderate  sensibility, 
and  a  natural  disposition  to  repose  rather  than  to  activity:  some 
mischievous  appetites  and  habits  have  perhaps  been  corrected  by 
philosophy  or  time.  The  love  of  study,  a  passion  which  derives 
ircsh  vigour  from  enjoyment,  supplies  each  day,  each  hour,  with 
a  perpetual  source  of  independent  and  rational  pleasure;  and  I 
am  not  sensible  pf  any  decay  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  ori- 
ginal soil  has  been  highly  improved  by  cultivation;  but  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  some  flowers  of  fancy,  some  grateful  er- 
rors, have  not  been  eradicated  with  the  weeds  of  prejudice.  2, 
Since  I  have  escaped  from  the  long  perils  of  my  childhood,  the 
serious  advice  of  a  physician  has  seldom  been  requisite.  "  The 
*'  madness  of  superfluous  health"  I  have  never  known;  but  my 
tender  constitution  has  been  fgrtified  by  time,  and  the  inestimLa- 
ble  gift  of  the  sound  arid  peaceful  slumbers  of  infancy  may  be  im- 
puted both  to  the  mind  and  body.  3. 1  have  already  described 
the  merits  of  my  societ}*^  and  situation ;  but  these  enjoyments 
vrould  be  tasteless  or  bitter  if  their  possession  were  not  assured 
by  an  annual  and  adequate  supply.  According  to  the  scale  of 
Switzerland,  I  am  a  rich  man ;  and  I  am  indeed  rich,  since  my 
income  is  superior  to  my  expense,  and  my  expense  is  equal  to  . 
my  wishes.  My  friend  Lord  Sheffield  has  kindly  relieved  me 
from  the  cares  to  which  my  taste  and  temper  are  most  adverse: 
shall  I  add,  that  since  the  failure  of  my  first  wishes,  I  have  never 
entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  connection? 

I  am  disgusted  with  the  affectation  of  men  of  letters,  who 
complain  that  they  have  renounced  a  substance  for  a  shadow ; 
and  that  their  fame  (which  sometimes  is  no  insupportable  weight) 
affords  a  poor  compensation  for  envy,  censure,  and  persecution.* 
My  own  experience,  at  least,  has  taught  me  a  very  diff'erent  les- 
son :  twenty  happy  years  have  been  animated  by  the  labour  of 
my  History:  and  its  success  has  given  me  a  name,  a  rank,  a  cha- 
racter, in  the  world,  to  which  I  ^ould  not  otherwise  have  been 

{[iven  number  of  new -bom  infants,  one  half,  bj  the  fault  of  nature  or  man^s  extin- 
guished before  the  age  of  puberty  and  reason....  A  melancholy  calculation ! 

•  M.  d' Alcmbert  relates,  that  as  he  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Sans  Souci 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  see  that  old  woman,  a  poor 
«« wccder,  asleep  on  that  sunny  bank  ?  she  is  probably  a  more  happy  being  than 
«« either  of  us."  The  king  and  the  philosopher  may  speak  for  themselves ;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  envy  the  eld  woman. 


▼OL.    VIII.  f 
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entitled.  The  freedom  of  my  vrritings  has  indeed  provoked  an 
implacable  tribe;  but  as  I  was  safe  from  the  stings,  I  was  soon 
accustomed  to  the  buzzing  of  the  hornets:  my  nerves  are  not 
tremblingly  alive,  and  my  literary  temper  is  so  happily  framed, 
that  I  am  less  sensible  of  pain  than  of  pleasure.  The  rational 
pride  of  an  author  may  be  offended,  radier  than  flattered,  by  vague 
indiscriminate  praise ;  but  he  cannot,  he  should  not,  be  indifierent 
to  the  fair  testimonies  ^f  private  and  public  esteem*  Even  his 
moral  sympathy  may  be  gratified  by  the  idea,  that  now,  in  the 
present  hour,  he  is  imparting  some  degree  of  amusement  or 
knowledge  to  his  friends  in  a  distant  land:  that  one  day  his  mind 
will  be  familiar  to  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  are  yet  unbdm.^ 
I  cannot  boast  of  the  friendship  or  favour  of  princes;  the  patron* 
age  of  English  literature  has  long  since  been  devolved  on  our 
booksellers,  and  the  measure  of  their  liberality  is  the  least  ambi* 
gUous  test  of  our  common  success*  Perhaps  the  golden  medio- 
crity of  my  fortune  has  contributed  to  fortify  my  application. 

The  present  is  a  fleeting  moment,  the  past  is  no  more;  and 
onr  prospect  of  futurity^  is  dark  and  doubtful.  This  day  m^ypo^ 
sibly  be  my  last:  but  the  laws  of  probability,  so  true  in  general, 
so  niUacious  in  particular,  still  allow  about  fifteen  years.f  I  sball 
soon  enter  into  that  period  which,  as  the  most  agreeable  of  his 
long  life,  was  selected  by  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
sage  Fontenelle.  His  choice  is  approved  by  the  eloquent  histo- 
rian of  nature,  who  fixes  our  moral  happiness  to  the  mature  sea- 
son in  which  our  passions  are  supposed  to  be  calmed,  our  duties 
fulfilled,  our  ambition  satisfied,  our  fame  and  fortune  established 
on  a  solid  basis,  j:  In  private  conversation,  that  great  and  amiable 
man  added  the  weight  of  his  own  experience;  and  this  autumnal 
felicity  might  be  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and 
many  other  men  of  letters.  I  am  far  more  inclined  to  embrace 
than  to  dispute  this  comfortable  doctrine.  I  will  not  suppose  any 
premature  decay  of  the  mind  or  body;  but  I  must  reluctantly 

*  In  the  first  of  ancient  or  modem  romances  (Tom  Jones],  this  proud  sentinient« 
this  feast  of  fancy,  is  enjoyed  by  the  genius  of  Fielding...."  Come  bright  love  of 
<*  fame,  &c.  fill  my  ravished  fancy  with  the  hopes  of^ charming  ages  yet  to  come. 
<<  Foretel  me  that  some  tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is  yet  unborn,  hereafter, 
"  when,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Sophia,  she  reads  the  real  worth  which  once 
«  existed  in  my  Charlotte,  shall  from  her  sympathetic  breast  send  forth  the  heaving 
<*  sigh.  Do  thou  teach  me  not  only  to  foresee  but  to  enjoy,  nay  even  to  feed  on  fu- 
<*  ture  praise.  Comfort  me  by  the  solemn  assurance,  tliat,  when  the  Httle  parlour  in 
M  which  I  sit  at  this  moment  shall  be  reduced  to  a  worse  furnished  box,  I  shsdl  be 
"  read  with  honour  by  those  who  never  knew  noir  saw  me,  and  whom  I  shall  neither 
««  know  nor  see."  Book  xiii.  ch.  1. 

t  Mr.  BufFon,  from  our  disregard  of  the  possibility  of  death  within  the  foar-and- 
twenty  hours,  concludes  that  a  chance,  which  falls  below  or  rises  above  ten  thousand 
to  one,  will  never  aflect  the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  reasonable  man.  The  fact  is  true, 
but  our  courage  is  the  effect  of  thoughtlessness,  rather  than  of  reflection.  If  a  public 
lottery  were  drawn  for  the  choice  ofan  immediate  vktim,  and  if  our  name  were  ia- 
acribed  on  one  of  the  ten  thousand  tickets,  should  we  be  perfectly  easy  ? 

%  See  Buffon. 
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observe  that  two  causes,  the  abbreviation  of  time,  and  the  fai- 
lure of  hope,  will  always  tinge  with  a  browner  shade  the  evening 
of  life. 


••••Mr.  Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  June  179S»  It  appears 
by  the  following  Letters  to  Lord  Shei&eld,  that  the  disease, 
which  was  soon  to  deprive  the  world  of  this  Eminent  Historian, 
shortly  afterwards  assumed  an  alarming  appearance. 


To  the  Right  Hon*  Lord  Sheffield^  at  Brighthelmstone. 

St.  James VStreet,  Nov.  11th  1793. 

I  MUST  at  length  withdraw  the  veil  before  my  state  of  health, 
tho'  the  naked  truth  may  alarm  you  more  than  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
Have  you  never  observed,  through  my  inexpressibks^  a  large 
prominency,  which,  as  it  was  not  at  all  painful,  and  very  little 
troublesome,  I  had  strangely  neglected  for  many  years?  But 
since  my  departure  from  Sheffield-Place  it  has  increased,  (most 
stupendously,)  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Yester- 
day I  sent  for  Farquhar,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  skilful  sur- 
geon. After  viewing  and  palping,  he  very  seriously  desired  to 
call  111  assistance  and  has  examintd  it  again  to-day  with  Mn 
Cline,  a  surgeon,  as  he  says,  of  the  first  eminence.  They  both 
pronounce  it  a  hydrocele^  (a  collection  of  water),  which  must  be 
let  out  by  the  operation  of  tapping ;  but  from  its  magnitude  and 
long  neglect,  they  think  it  a  most  exraordinary  case,  and  wish  to 
have  another  surgeon,  Dr.  Bayley,  present.  If  the  business 
should  go  off  smoothly,  I  shall  be  delivered  from  my  burthen, 
(it  is  almost  as  big  as  a  small  child),  and  walk  about  in  four  or 
five  days  with  a  truss.  But  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  never 
speak  quite  plain,  insinuate  to  me  the  possibility  of  an  inflamma- 
tion, of  fever,  &c.  I  am  not  appalled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ope- 
ration, which  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  next,  twelve  o'clock  j  but 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  be  present,  before 
and  aitenvards  till  the  crisis  was  past;  and  to  give  you  that  op- 
portunity, I  shall  solicit  a  delay  till  Thursday,  or  even  Friday. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  crawl  about  with  some  labour,  and  much 
indecency,  to  Devonshire-House  (where  1  left  all  the  fine  Ladies 
making  flannel  waistcoats);*  Lady  Lucan's,  &c.  Adieu.  Var- 
nish the  business  for  the  Ladies  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  pub« 
lie  ;....the  advantage  of  being  notorious.    Ever  yours. 

*  For  the  soldiers  in  FUnders. 
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Immediately  on  receiving  this  last  letter,  I  went  the  same  day 
from  Brighthelmstone  to  London,  and  was  agreeably  surprised 
'  to  find  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  dined  at  Lord  Lucan^s,and  did  not 
return  to  his  lodgings,  where  I  waited  for  him,  till  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  Those  who  have  seen  him  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years,  must  bS  surprised  to  hear,  that  he  could  doubt,  whe- 
ther his  disorder  was  apparent.  When  he  returned  to  England 
in  1787,  I  was  greatly  aJarmed  by  a  prodigiqus  increase,  which 
I  always  conceived  to  proceed  from  a  rupture.  I  did  not  under- 
stand why  he,  who  had  talked  with  me  on  every  other  subject 
relative  to  himself  and  his  affairs  without  reserve,  should  never 
in  any  shape  hint  at  a  malady  so  troublesome  :  but  on  speaking 
to  his  valet de  chambre,  he  told  me,  Mr.  Gibbon  could  not  bear 
the  least  allusion  to  that  subject,  and  never  would  suffer  him  to 
notice  it.  I  consulted  some  medical  persons,  who  with  me  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  rupture,  were  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  and  said  that  he  surely  must  have  had  advice,  and  of 
course  had  taken  all  necessary  precautions.  He  now  talked  free- 
ly with  me  about  his  disorder ;  which,  he  said,  began  in  the  year 
1761 ;  that  he  then  consulted  Mr.  Hawkins  the  surgeon,  who 
did  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  rupture,  or  an 
hydrocele ;  but  he  desired  to  see  Mr.  Gibbon  again  when  he 
xame  to  town.  Mr.  Gibbon  not  feeling  any  pain,  nor  suffering 
any  inconvenience,  as  he  said,  never  returned  to  Mr.  Hawkins; 
and  although  the  disorder  continued  to  increase  gradually,  and 
of  late  years  very  much  indeed,  he  never  mentioned  it  to  any 
person,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  from  1761  to  Novem- 
ber 1 793.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  always  supposed  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  rupture  ;  his  answer  was,  that  he  never 
thought  so,  and  that  he,  and  the  surgeons  who  attended  him, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  hydrocele.  It  is  now  certain  that 
it  was  originally  a  rupture,  and  that  an  hydrocele  had  lately  taken 
place  in  the  same  part ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  legs,  which 
had  been  swelled  about  the  ankle,  particularly  one  of  them,  since 
he  had  the  erisipelas  in  1790,  recovered  their  former  shape  as 
soon  as  the  water  appeared  in  another  part,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen till  between  the  time  he  left  Sheffield-Place,  in  the  begln- 
nifig  of  October,  and  his  arrival  at  Althorpe,  tow^ards  the  latter 
end  of  that  month.  On  the  Thursday  following  the  date  of  his 
last  letti-r,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  tapped  for  the  first  time  ;  four  quarts 
of  a  transparent  watery  fluid  were  discharged  by  that  operation. 
Neither  in/Iammation  nor  fever  ensued :  the  tumour  was  dimin- 
ished to  nearly  half  its  size ;  the  remaining  part  was  a  soft  irre- 
gular mass,  i  had  been  with  him  two  days  before,  and  I  con- 
tinued with  him  above  a  week  after  the  first  tapping,  during 
which  time  he  enjoyed  his  usual  spirits ;  and  the  three  medical 
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gendemen  who  attended  him  will  recollect  his  pleasantry,  even 
during  the  operation.  He  was  abroad  again  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  water  evidently  collecting  very  fast,  it  was  agreed  that  a  se- 
cond puncture  should  be  made  a  fortnight  after  the  first*  Know- 
ing that  I  should  be  wanted  at  a  meeting  in  the  country,  he 
pressed  me  to  attend  it,  and  promised  that  soon  after  the  second 
operation  was  performed  he  would  follow  me  to  Sheffield-Place; 
but  before  he  arrived  I  received  the  two  following  Letters. 

Mr.  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield^  at  Brighton. 

St.  James's-Street,  Nov.  25th,  1795* 

Though  Farquhar  has  promised  to  write  you  a  line,  I  con- 
ceive you  may  not  be  soriy  to  hear  directly  firom  me.  The  (q)e* 
ration  of  yesterday  was  much  longer,  more  searching,  and  more 
painful  than  the  former ;  but  it  has  eased  and  lightened  me  to 
a  much  greater  degree.^  No  inflammation,  no  fever,  a  delicious 
night,  leave  to  go  abroad  to-morrow,  and  to  go  out  of  town  when 
I  please,  an  attendant  the  future  measures  of  a  radical  cure.  If 
you  hold  your  intention  of  returning  next  Saturday  to  Shrfield- 
Place,  I  shall  probably  join  you  about  the  Tuesday  following, 
after  having  passed  two  nights  at  Beckenham.f  The  Devons 
are  going  to  Bath,  and  the  hospitable  Craufurd  follows  them.  I 
passed  a  delightful  day  with  Burke  ;  an  odd  one  with  the  Mon- 
signore  Erskine,  the  Pope's  Nuncio.  Of  public  news,  jou  and 
the  papers  know  more  than  I  do.  We  seem  to  have  strong  sea 
and  land  hopes;  nor  do  I  dislike  the  Royalists  having  beaten  the 
Sans  Culottes,  and  taken  DoL  How  many  minutes  will  it  take 
to  guillotine  the  seventy-three  new  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  are  now  arrested?  Adieu;  Ever  yours. 

Mr.  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

St.  James's-Strect,  Nov.  30th,  1793. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  reach  Sheffield-PLnce  quite  so 
soon  as  I  wished  and  expected.  Lord  Auckland  informs  me, 
that  he  shall  be  at  Lambeth  next  week,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday.  1  have  therefore  agreed  to  dine  at  Beckenham, 
on  Friday.  Saturday  will  be  spent  there,  and  unless  some  extra- 
ordinar}'  temptation  should  detain  me  another  day,  you  will  see 
me  by  four  o'clock  Sunday  the  ninth  of  December.'  I  dine  to- 
morrow with  the  Chancellor  at  Hampstead,  and,  what  I  do  not 
like  at  this  time  of  the  year,  without  a  proposal  to  stay  all  night. 
Yet  I  would  not  refuse,  moi::e  especially  as  I  had  denied  him  on 
a  former  day.  My  health  is  good ;  but  1  shall  have  a  final  inter- 

^  Thne  quarts  of  the  same  fluid  as  before  were  discharged.  f  Eden -Farm. 
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riew  with  Farquhar  before  I  leave  town.  We  are  still  ia  dark- 
ness about  Lord  Howe  and  the  French  ships,  but  hope  seems  to 
preponderate.  Adieu.  Nothing  that  relates  to  Louisa  can  be 
forgotten.    Ever  yours. 


Mr.  Gibbon  generally  took  the  opportunity  of  passing  a  night 
or  two  with  his  friend  Lord  Auckland,  at.  Eden-Farm,  (ten 
miles  from  London),  on  his  passage  to  Sheffield-Place ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  indisposition,  he  had  lately  made  an  excur- 
sion thither  from  London  ;  when  he  was  much  pleased  by  meet- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  of  whom  he  expressed  an 
high  opinion*  He  returned  to«  London,  to  dine  with  Lord 
Loughborough,  to  meet  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  and  parti- 
cularly Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted :  and  in  his 
last  journey  to  Sussex,  he  revisited  Eden-Farm,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing,  during  a  whole  day, 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  passed  the  night  there.  From  Lord  Auckland's, 
Mr.  Giibbon  proceeded  to  Sheffield-Place  ;  and  his  discourse  was 
never  more  brilliant,  nor  more  entertaining,  than  on  his  arrival. 
The  parallel  he  drew,  and  the  comparisons  he  made,  between  the 
leading  men  of  this  country,  were  sketched  in  his  best  manner, 
and  were  infinitely  interesting.  However,  this  last  visit  to  Shef- 
field-Place became  far  different  from  any  he  had  ever  made  be- 
fore. That  ready,  cheerful,  various,  and  illuminating  conversa- 
tion, which  we  had  before  admired  in  him,  was  not  always  to  be 
found  in  the  library  or  the  dining-room.  He  moved  with  diffi- 
culty, and  retired  from  company  sooner  than  he  had  been  used 
to  do.  On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  his  appetite  began  to 
fjiil  him.  He  observed  to  me,  diat  it  was  a  very  bad  sign  zvith 
him  when  he  could  not  eat  his  breakfast,  which  he  had  done  at 
all  times  very  heartily ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  strong- 
est expression  of  apprehension  that  he  was  ever  observed  Jo  ut- 
ter. A  considerable  degree  of  fever  qow  made  its  appearance. 
Inflammation  arose  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  tumour. 
Water  again  collected  very  fast,  and  when  the  fever  v/cnt  off, 
he  never  entirely  recovered  his  appetite  even  for  breakfast.  I 
became  very  uneasy  indeed  at  his  situation  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  him  to  set  out  for 
London.  He  had  before  settled  his  plan  to  arrive  there  about 
the  middle  of  January.  I  had  company  in  the  house,  and  we  ex- 
pected one  of  his  particular  friends  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice all  social  pleasure  to  the  immediate  attention  which  his 
health  required.  He  went  to  London  on  the  seventh  day  of 
January,  and  the  next  day  I  received  the  following  billet ;  the 
last  he  ever  wrote. 
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Edward  Gibbon  Esq.  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

St.  James's-Street,  four  o'clock,  Tuesday, 

This  date  says  every  thing,  I  was  almost  killed  betiveca 
*'  Sheffield«Place  and  East  Grinsted,  by  hard,  frozen,  long,  and 
**  cross  ruts,  that  would  disgrace  the  approach  of  an  Indian  wi{- 
^^  warn.  The  rest  was  something  less  painful;  and  I  reached  this 
*'  place  half-dead,  but  not  seriously  feverish,  or  ill.  I  found  a- 
*^  dinner  invitation  from  Lord  Lucan ;  but  what  are  dinners  to 
"  me  ?  I  wish  they  did  not  know  of  my  departure.  I  catch  the 
"  flying  post.  What  an  e'ffort!  Adieu,  till  Thursday  or  Friday.* 


By  his  own  desire  I  did  not  follow  him  till  Thursday  the 
ninth.  I  then  tound  him  far  from  well.  The  tumour  more  dis- 
tended than  before,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated  in  several  places. 
Remedies  were  applied  to  abate  the  inflammation ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  puncture  the  tumour  for  a  third  time,  till 
Monday  the  1 3th  of  January,  when  no  less  than  six  quarts  of 
fluid  were  discharged.  He  seemed  much  relieved  by  the  evacu- 
ation. His  spirits  continued  good.  He  talked,  as  usual,  of  pas- 
sing his  time  at  houses  which  he  had  often  frequented  with  great 
pleasure,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  Mr.  Craufurd's  Lord 
Spenser's,  Lord  Lucan's,  Sir  Ralph  Payne^s,  and  Mr.  Batt's ; 
and  when  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  return  to  the  country,  as 
I  had  intended,  he  pressed  me  to  go ;  knowing  I  had  an  engage- 
ment thereon publicbusiness,  he  said,  "you  may  be  back  on  Satur- 
**  dayi>  and  I  intend  to  go  on  Thursday  to  Devonshire-House.'* 
I  had  not  any  apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  although 
I  began  to  fear  tliat  he  might  not  be  Restored  to  a  comfortable 
state,  and  that  motion  would  be  very  troublesome  to  him  ;  but 
he  talked  of  a  radical  cure.  He  said,  that  it  was  fortunate  the 
disorder  had  shewn  itself  while  he  was  in£ngland,where  he  might 
procure  the  best  assistance ;  and  if  a  radical  cure  could  not  be 
^  obtained  before  his  return  to  Lausanne,  there  was  an  able  sur- 
geon at  Geneva,  who  could  come  to  tap  him  when  it  shpuld  be 
necessar\*.  "    .  •  ' 

On  Tuesday  the  fourteenth,  when  the  risk  of  inflammation 
and  fever  from  the  last  operation  was  supposed  to  be  past,  as  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him  expressed  no  fears  for  his 
life,  I  went  that  afternoon  part  of  the  way  to  Susse^x,  and  the 
following  day  reached  Sheffield-Place.  The  next  morning,  the 
sixteenth,  I  received  by  the  post  a  good  account  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
which  mentioned  also  that  he  hourly  gained  strength.     In  the 
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evening  came  a  letter  by  express,  dated'  noon  that  day,- which 
acquainted  me  that  Mn  Gibbon  had'  had  a  violent  attack  the 
preceding  night,  and  that  it  was  not  probable  he  should  live 
tiB  I  could  come  to  him.  I  reached  his  lodgings  in  St.  James's- 
street  about  midnight;  and  learned  that  my  friend  had  expired 
a  quarter  before  one  o'clock  that  day,  the  I6th  of  January  1794. 
After  I  left  him  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  fourteenth,  he  saw 
s*me  company,  Lady  Lucan  and  Lady  Spenser,  and  thought 
himself  well  enough  at  night  to  omit  the  opium  draught,  which 
he  had  been  used  to  take  for  some  time.  He  slept  very  indiflfer- 
cntly ;  before  nine  the  next  morning  he  rose,  but  could  not  eat 
Ks  breakfast.  However,  he  appeared  tolerably  well,  yet  com- 
plained at  times  of  a  pain  in  his  stomach.  At  one  o'clock  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  of  an  hour  from  Madame  de  Sylva,  and  at  three, 
kis  friend,  Mr.  Craufurd,  of  Auchinames,  (whom  he  always 
mentioned  with  particular  regard),  called,  and  stayed  with  him 
tiH  past  five  o'clock.  They  talked,  as  usual,  on  various  subjects; 
and  twenty  hours  before  his  death,  Mr.  Gibbon  happened  to  fall 
into  a  conversation,  not  uncommon  with  him,  on  the  probable 
duration  of  his  life.  He  said,  that  he  thought  himself  a  good  life 
for  ten,  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty  years.  About  six,  he  ate  the 
wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  Madeira. '  After 
dinner  he  became  verj'  uneasy  and  impatient;  complained  a  good 
deal,  and  appeared  so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed.  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  sent  Jo  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Robert  Darell, 
whose  house  was  not  far  distant,  desiring  to  see  him,  and  ad- 
ding, that  he  had  something  particular  to  say.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, this  desired  interview  never  took  place. 

During  the  evening  he  complained  much  of  his  stomach,  and 
of  a  disposition  to  vomit.  Soon  after  nine,  he  took  his  opium 
draught,  and  went  to  bed.  About  ten  he  complained  of  much 
pain,  and  desired  that  warm  napkins  might  be  applied  to  his 
stomach.  He  almost  incessantly  expressed  a  sense  of  pain  till 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  said  he  found  his 
stomach  much  easier.  About  seven,  the  servant  asked,  whether 
he  should  send  for  Mr.  Farquhar  ?  he  answered,  no ;  that  he 
was  as  well  as  he  had  been  the  day  before.  At  about  half  past 
eight  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  said  he  was  "  plus  adroif^  than  he 
had  been  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed  again,  without 
assistance,  better  than  usual.  About  nine,  he  said  that  he  would 
rise.  The  servant,  however,  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  bed  till 
Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was  expected  at  eleven,  should  come.  Till 
about  that  hour  he  spoke  with  great  facility.  Mr.  Farquhar 
came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  was  then  visibly  dying. 
When  the  valet  de  chambre  returned,  after  attending  Mr.  Far- 
quhar out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Gibbon  said,  "  Pourquoi  est  ce  que 
90UX  me  quittetc  ?"  This  was  about  half  past  eleven.   At  twelve. 
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he  4mik  soi»e  bmnly  SM>4  water  from  9,  tea«pot^  and  desired  hi^ 
favouritQ  sf^rvaQ^  tp  ei»y  with  hi«i.  The^e  were  thp  last  worda. 
\»  prpnoun^^d  anicule^ely.  To  the  last  he  preserved  bis  senses/ 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  speak^  his  servaiit  having  asked  ^ 
question,  he  made  a  sign,  to  shew  that  he  understood  him.  He 
was  quite  tranquil,  and  did  not  stir ;  his  eyes  half-shut.  About 
a  quarter  before  one,  he  ceased  to  breathe.* 

The  vakt  de  chambre  observed,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not,  at 
any  time,  shew  the  least  sigpqf^larfO,  qr  apprehension  of  death; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  himself  in  danger, 
unless  his  desire  to'speak  to  Mr.  Darell  may  be  considered  in 
diat  lig^t. 

Perhaps  I  dwdl  too  loag  00  Aese  mipute  smd  in^lpEnpHQljr 
circumstances.  Yet  the  close  of  such  a  life  can«hardly  ^^  V9\m 
terest  every  reader ;  and  I  know  that  the  public  b?s  received  a 
diffsreBt  and  erroneous  accouac  of  my  friend's  last  hours* 

I  can  never  cease  to  feel  regret  that  I  was  not  by  bis  aid^e  at 
this  awful  period ;  a  regret  so  strong  that  I  can  express  i|  only 
by  borrowing  (as  the  eloquent  Mr.  Mason  has  doo/e  oq  a  aimi^ 
lar  occasion)  the  forcible  language  of  Tacitus:  MUu  prmter 
acerbitatem  amici  erepti^  auget  mmtitiam  qmd  Of^dere  n^iu* 
dini^f avert  dejidentem^  aatiari  vultu^  c^mpkxu  ncm  C9nUgU.  It  is 
some  coiuolation  to  me,  that  I  havie  not,  like  Tacitus,  by  a  kpg 
absence,  anticipated  the  loss  of  my  friend  several  years  before 
hit  decease.    Akfaough  I  had  not  the  mournfid  gratiftoAtion  of 

^  TKb  bo^y  w^  not  ^)«iied  till  tUe  fiftb  d^y  after  hU  deatli.  It  was  then  ^OHP^I 
except  that  a  degree  of  rnortif^ation,  idot  very  considerable,  had  taken  place  pii  a 
part  of  the  colon  ;  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  mnentumyoi  a  veiyenlavged  aze,  ha) 
descended  into  the  9crotum,  forming  a  bag  that  hang  down  nearly  as  low  as  th« 
)p«BQ.  SipGO  tkutf  part  had  been  inflanr^  and  ulcerated,  Mr.  Qibbon  could  not  l^efur 
^  truss ;  and  when  the  last  six  quarts  of  fluid  were  discharged,  the  colon  and  oni<ntujf^ 
descending  lower,  they,  by  their  weight,  drew  the  lower  mouth  of  the  stomadi 
downwaids  to  the  o»  pubisy  and  this  probably  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hit 
death. 

The  l^ll^wiDg  ia  the  &ccow»t  of  |he  ^^pearanca  of  the  body,  given  by  ?n  ^mioonf 
surgeon  who  opened  it. 

*•  Aperto  tutpQre,  ^ni  ab  ingijiijc  tisqoc  ad  genu  ae  extenderat,  obteivatum  est 
*«  partem  ejus  inferioiem  oonstaie  ex  tunk&  vaginal!  testis  ooDtmenti  duas  quasi  U« 
«<  bvM  lfl|quQris  serovi  tincU  sanguine.  £9^  autem  liiit  siuxi  iUius^mplitodo  ut  poniapi   ' 
^  Uqiy>vis  lopgd  majori  capiendac  suIBceret.    In  poetenori  parte  hujus  sacci  testif 
^*  situs  fuit.  Huhc  omnin^  sanum  mvenimus. 

«  Partem  tumoris  superiorem  occttpav«rant  faitegtum  IM  onaentum  et  major 
'*  pars  intestini  coli.  Hz  partes,  facco  sibi  proprio  inclusae,  sibi  invicem  et  sacco  suo 
«« adeo  arct^  adhaesemnt  ut  coivisse  viderentur  in  massam  unam  sdidam  et  irregu- 
•*  larem ;  cujus  a  tergo  chorda  spermatka  sedem  suam  obtinuerat. 

«  In  omento  et  in  i^te^tino  colo  baud  dubia'recentis  inflammationis  signa  vidi- 
**  musy  necnon  maculas  nonnullaslividi  cdoris  hinc  }nde  sparsas. 

«<  Aperto  abdomine,  ventriculum  invenimusa  naturali  suo  situ  detractum  usque  ad 
«<  annulum  muscuU  obliqui  extemi.  Pylorum  reCrorsiim  et  quasi  sursito  a  duodeno 
«<  retractum.  In  hepate  ingentem  numenim  paivorum  tuberculorum.  Vesicam 
«*  felleam  bile  admodikm  distentam.  In  CKtens  vtoceribus,  examini  anatoroico  sub« 
•«  jectis,  nulla  morbi  vestigia  extitenmt." 

TOL.  VIII.  t 
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being  near  him  on  Ae  day  he  expired,  yet,  during  his  illness,  I 
had  not  failed  to  attend  him,  with  that  assiduity  which  his  ge- 
nius, his  virtues,  and,  above  all,  our  long,  uninterrupted,  and 
happy  friendship  demanded* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  Will  is  dated  the  first  of  October  1791,  just  be- 
fore  I  left  Lausanne ;  he  distinguishes  me,  as  usual  in  the  most 
flattering  manner : 

^^  I  constitute  and  appoint  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord 
^*  Sheffield,  Edward  Darell  Esquire,  and  John  Thomas  Batt 
*'  Esquire,  to  be  the  Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
^*  ment;  and  as  the  execution  of  this  trust  will  not  be  attended 
^^  with  much  difficulty  or  trouble,  I  shall  indulge  these  gentlew 
^^  itften,  in  the  pleasure  of  this  last  disinterested  service,  without 
*'  wronging  my  feelings,  or  oppressing  my  heir,  by  too  light  or 
^  too  weighty  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude.  My  obligations  to 
**  the  long  and  active  friendship  of  Lord  Sheffield  I  could  never 
'*  sufficiently  repay." 

He  then  observes,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eliot,  of  Portp 
Eliot,  is  his  nearest  relation  on  the  father^s  side ;  but  that  her 
three  sons  are  in  such  prosperous  circumstances,  that  he  may 
Well  be  excused  for  making  the  two  children  of  his  late  uncle. 
Sir  Stanier  Porten,  his  heirs ;  they  being  in  a  very  different 
situation.  He  bequeathes  annuities  to  two  old  servants ;  three 
thoasiind  pounds,  and  his  furniture,  plate,  &c.  at  Lausanne,  to 
Mr.  Wilhehn  de  Scvery;  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  poor  of 
Lausanne,  and  fifty  guineas  each  to  the  following  persons :  Lady 
Shc^(^id  and  daughters,  Maria  and  Louisa,  Madame  and  Ma- 
demr>i  jelle  de  Gevery,  the  Count  de  Schomberg,  Mademoiselle 
la  ^^iianoincsse  de  Poller,  and  M.  le  Ministre  Le  Vade,  for  the 
purchase  of  some  token  which  may  remind  them  of  a  sincere 
friend.  T/ie  remains  of  Mr  Gibbon  were  deposited  in  Lord  Sheft 
Jieid^sjamily  burial'piace  in  Sussex^ 


END  OF  THE  EIGHTH  VOLUME. 


FTli:.  lED  VY  ROBERT  CARR. 
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HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  EUROPE, 

In  two  vols,  octavo. 
BY  WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  L.  L.  D. 


Dr.  RUSSELL'b 
HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE; 

Compfehendmg^  The  Rite  of  Modem  Kingdom's,  generally :  A  particular  His- 
tory of  the  French  Monarchy :  Of  Spain  from  the  DoiAinion  of  the  Visigoths : 
Italy.... with  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes:  Britain 
from  its  relinquishment  by  the  Romans:  Ireland:  The  German  £mpiie....froiii 
Charlemagne :  The  £mpire  of  Constantinople. ...to  its  overthrow :  Empire  of  the 
Arabs :  Rise  and  Progres  of  the  Turks,  and  Fall  of  the  Greek  Empire :  History  of 
Portugal....View  of  the  Progress  of  Navigation,. ..Conquests  in  the  East  and  West 
Indie8....Discovery  of  America,  &c.:  History  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Russia^  Poland,  and  Prussia:  North  America.. ..as  connected  with  European  His- 
tory :  And  a  very  comprehensive  and  highly  useful  Chronology. 
In  Five  Volumes  Octavo. 


An  American  edition  of 

BLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES, 

With  Notes  of  Reference  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia :  with  an  Ap- 
pendix to  each  Volume,  containing  Tracts  upon  such  subjects  as  appeared  nec^- 
sary  to  form  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Laws  of  Vii^ginia  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Unkm.  By  St.  George  Tucker,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  in  Virginia. 

In  Rve  Volumes  Octavo. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENCYCLOPAEDIA; 
Or,  A  !|Niktionai7  of  Facts  and  Useful  Knowledge: 

Comprehendmg*,  a  concise  View  of  the  latest  Discoveries,  Inventions,  and  Im- 
provements; chiefly  applicable  to  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy..  Together  with 
Descriptbns  of  the  most  interesting  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art';  the  History  of 
Men  and  Animals,  in  a  Sutc  of  Health  or  Disease ;  and  practical  ^ints  respecting 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  both  familiar  and  commercial.  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous Engravmgs  and  Cut».  By  A.  F.  M.  Willich,  M.  D.  Author  of  the  Lec- 
tures on  Diet  and  Reghnen,  \^c.  l^c.  First  Amerkan  Edition  with  Additions  appli- 
cable to  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States.  By  James  Mease,  M.  D .  Fellow 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philoiophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

In  Five  Volumes  Octavo. 
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A  new  and  celebrated  Work,  entitled 

WONDERS  OF. NATURE  AND  ART; 

Or,  »  Concise  Ac<;ouQt 
Of  whatever  is  most  Curious  and  Remarkable 

Whether  MUtine  te  tai  Aniiaal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineial  pR)4uciiMU»  or,  to  tlie 
Maoufacturesy  QuwUDn.  and  Inventions  of  its  Inhabitants.  Compiled  firom  Histo- 
rical and  Ge(»;rapkuca|  Works  of  established  Celebrity,  and  ilustnited  wMh  ilie  Dis- 
coverits  of  Ib^darn  Tratdlers.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smkh,  Author  of  th«  Uahieiw 
sal  Atias,  Sacred  Mhror,  lie.  Revised,  Correetad,  and  Imptofied,  bf  Ja<mi 
Mea«e,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Ameriean  Philosophieal  Secietf,  and  Con«ap«odiQf 
Member  of  the  Lhcnuy  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchestar. 

In  F9MPfn  VolutiMi  Octcvdftcimg. 
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